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* THE TIllUl) EDITION. 


Tm:.;:;reMl popularity of IIkand's Work on tlie Customs 
{Hid ]*roviu.cial Anticpnties of GreaUlJritain luiving UmI to the 
Vlemaud for a new edition, it was thoi^i^ht. {idvisidjle to Mternpl 
some more convenient arrangement of the matter. \Vit^thi'< 
ohjcet, the most entertaining and jjopiilar portions liave been 
inserted in the text, while the mendy reeonditi^ and suhordi- 
mite h.MVe been thrown into foot-notes. Tliis ])ian will, it is 
hojied, reiuhvrthe work more aeci'ptahlc to the genend reader. 
Various {irtic) es and passages also, (hat did not before apjjear 
to l)e msj'rted in tlujr propc'r places, have l)een transposed : 
(he long notes, for exanpile, which in tlu^ former edition weje 
suljjoined to the Author’s jirehua*, are now jjlaeed under tlie 
liCiids to which they particularly rehite. A copious •Index, to 
lie given in the last volume, will at once obviate jyiy iiu'on- 
Atmience tliat might arise to those who have Ijeen Jiccustoiru'd 
to the previous {irrangemcnt. In some* few instiyiees, where 
foreigti hooks of an accessible descrijition have lieen .exten- 
sjvely (pioted, it has been thought advisable ^o^ adopt ipi 
ihiglish tj^anslation in piTfcrcnce ; especially with regard to 
Aaogeorgns, the English version ‘ of whose hook is if. reidity 
the only one in wlpcli thcTemler of Tjraifl is concerned. No 
information or amusement whatever, which*is •ontain^al in {iny^ 
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ii'oin })Ooks ami maniiKcripts, ioo, vvliicli were V(‘ry faulty, 
were all, as far as ])().ssiH’(‘, collated with their originals ; ami 
a copious index added to t^he wliolc. 

Whatever of iinpt)rUuu‘e lias occurr/al to the Kditor in aug~ 
menfation ol‘ the u'ork since the publication of tiie last edition 
has been added to tlie pVesent, and anotlier eojiious index 
sujiplied. 

'foe arrangenient of tlie work, founded on a sketch drawn 
out by Mr. Jirand, is tlie same in the pia'sent as in the last 
edition, beginning witli the'^days of more particular note in 
tlie (‘ahmdar, to whic!) jiopular oiiservations attacli, taken in 
clironological ordiae 1'hese, now, til! tiu' tirst voluiyi*. The 
two whi(‘h follow contain, tirst, the Customs at. .Country 
Wakes, ISheep-slieariugs, and other riiiul ])raetiees, with such 
usages ipid eeremoni(‘s as are not assignahu; to any particular, 
period of tlie year. I'ii^’Customs and Cerimionies of ('ommon 
J/ife j?re next introdueial, followed hy the numerous train of 
ihipular IXotions, >'.pt>i1s, and Errors. 

i\]r. Ih’and, the auilior of the jiresent \M)rk, was horn' at 
IS’eNVcastic-ipion-'byne. as is helimed, ahont 174‘), and was 
(‘ducated at Ijiueoln College, Oxford, lie was, lor a short 
tim(‘, iislier at , Newcastle School. ‘ 

llis earliest litm’ary production was a Toem '^yritlen among 
the ruins of Codslow iXunnerv,” Ito, 177o. ilis next was 
the first edition of tin* present work, |)rinted at Neweastle- 
n])on-Tyn(' in 1 777. lie was elected iU'Iiow of^he Soeiety of 
/Vnt i(juari(‘s, on May l:!!)th of that year, and in 1 7S 1, ujion the 
of ])r. Morell, sueeeededMo the oiIi(;e of its n‘sident 
seei'etary.* in !7Sl he was also presented to the Eondoii 
1 ‘eetory of St, Mary-at-l lill, by the Duke of Northumln'rland, 
^ to whom lie^was ljkew*’se lilirarian. In 17S!) lu* published the 
^ 1 Isstory of Iris native' t(^)wn, in two volumes, cpuirto. lie died, 
Tin a tit (>f apo[)iexy, Sc] it ember 10, 1<S0(). A small volume 
i'i* his Letters to Mr. Raipli Bcilliw of Newe-astle-upon-Tyne, 
was published there in 1827).. d'fie History of Neweasthg 
ami tlic^ Oiiservations on Popular Anli(juities, alTord proofs 
of dc'cp researeli, too/evieient to need a panegyric here. 
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! liADiTioN lias in no in.stanrc so clo'arly ('vinrcrl i!(*r faifli- 
inlm-ss as in ihe transmittal of vulgar ritos and ]io!ml;Li 
<,>)))nions. ^ 

t)f llu'so, wlirii \v(‘ are (lesirons of tracing tlumi hack wards 
to their origin, many may he said to lose tliemsc'lves ia \]\r 
misis oT antiquity.* They Inwc indeed travclhal to us throim]i 
a long succession of years, and tin* greater part of tliem, it i - 
not inijuadjahle, will be of j)cr|]ftdiial ohserx ation : for tlie 
genei'ality of men look back with }iU])(‘rstitious veneVation on 
the ages of their forefathers, and autRoritic^s that are grtv’ witli 
lima/ seldom fail of commanding those filial honours claimei! 
e\ien hy th(‘ appearance of hoary age. 

It must he conli/ssed that many ol4 these are mutilated, 
and, as in tlie reniaifls of ancient statuary, tlu' jiarts of some 
• have heen awkwardly transposed : they presence, however, tlie 
principal traits tliat distinguished them in their origin. 

Tilings that are composed of such llimsy materials as tin- 
laneies of a mullitit^le do not seem eahmlated for a long dura- 
tion ; yet have these survived shocks hy whicli even empfres 
have hi'cn ovTaihrown, and pri'served at least some form a 4 id 
colour oT identity, during a. repetition of changes both hi tlm 
rdigions opinions and civil polity of states. 

’ lln’ following very s<'nsi])le observation oeonrs in (be .laines’s 
hhionieje Ironi Oet, Ad to Oct. 1711/ : — “ 3*deas lia\e t,^‘en entertained* 
hy faneitui jueti of discovering the langiiages ^f aiieient nations liy a reso- * 
Jut ion of the; (dements and powers of sj)eeeli, as tin? only Inn* ,dfroimd oi* 

* ^'^yaology ; (nit tlie tact is, that tliere is no eonstanl anal()gy in theonj^ans _ 
of difieiamt jniople, any inor^Tlian in their eustoins from iTcsenihlanee of 
^ their ehma^es. Tlie Portuguese change / into r, ll into e//, vh iiito ;//, hnl 
not always. I lie Chinest/ change* 4, (/, r, ,v, ./■, r. into y,», /, .v. For 

Cniy they say Calusu,; for Bafitizo, Pnpeliio ; fi- Cardirialis, Kzauhmalis: 
lor Spiritus, ; for Adam, Valiwi, lien? tlu? \^rds are so ( hanged 

tliat It is impossibhi to say tliat they arc the sanuf A nion' #ure way V^ • 
going to work is hy a comparison of customs, as when we find the sam * 
enstorns in ai»^' two remote countries, Egypt and Cliina for instance, which 
customs exist nowhere else, they piobahly origimftad iu one o(tiienj.’' 
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But tlie stroijgest proof of tbeir remote riuii(|iiity is, that 
they have outlived the general l^nowledge of. the very causes 
that gave rise to themd 

The readci' will hruj, in the subsequent pages, my most 
earnc^fst endeavours "jo rescue many ot those causes from ob- 
livion.- If, on the investigation, they shall api)ear to any to 
1)0 so frivolous as not to have deserved the pains of the search, 
the humble labourer will at least have tlie satisjfaction of 
avoiding censure by incurring contempt. How trivial soever 
such an inquiry may seem to«some, yet jill must he informed 
that it is attended with no inconsi<lerable share of literary toil 
and didiculty. A passage is to be forced tlirough a^ wilder- 
ness, intricate and entangled: few vestiges of former labours 
can be found to direct us in our way, and we must oftentimes 

' “ The study of popular autj/piities,” says a writer with tlie sii^uatiire of 
V. F., i|.' the Monthly Magazrne for Ajiril p. 2711, “ tliough the ma- 

terials for it. lie so widely ditfused, and indeed seem to obtriuk^ tliemseh es 
upo)i every one/s attention, in jiroportion to tlie ext.(*nt ot his intereoiirse 
with the common |)eo])le, docs not ajipc'ar to have engaged so mnch ot t'lie 
notice of inquirers into l/uinan life and manners as might have been ex- 
pected.” 

* In the year 1777 I republished Bourne's Antiqnitates Vulgares, a little , 
vvairlv on lliis suhje.h,, wliieh then had become extremely scarce, and sold 
very high, making observations on each of his chapters, and throwing new 
discoveries into an appendix at the end. Tliat volume, too, l)y tliosc who 
have mistaken accident for merit, is now marked in catalogues at more 
tin#, double its original ])riec. In the following work 1 have been advised 
to ^dissolve amicably the literary partnership under the firm of Bourne and 
Brand, and 4) adopt a very ditier<mt plan, ■jirescnting to the pirilie a col- 
lecvlion which, not only from the immense variety of fresli matter, hut alSV), 
from the toti^'ly ditl'ercnt arrangement of the subjects, 1 flatter myself 1 
may, with equal truth and propriety, venture to deiioininate an entirely 
new one. * 

* In this I shJLll only cite* my predecessor Bonnie in common with the 
« other writers on the same /hipics.- I am indelited for miieli addgional 
matter to the partiality and kindness of Francis Donee, Esq., who, having 
. (uiivched an iTperleaved cojiy of my e(lition/)f 1777 with many \ery perti- 
nent notes and illustrations, furnished from'iiis omui exteiisixc reading on 
the suhjeet and from most rare hooks in his truly valuable liliVary, gene- 
rously permitted me to make whatever'cxtraets from them 1 should think 
interesting to my present j^irpo^c. It were invidious also not to make my 
acknowledgments fyp this occasion to George Stiu'vens, Esq., the learned 
;!;id truly pStient, or ratlier indefatigalile, editor of Shakspeare, who had 
the goodness to lend.. me many scarce tracts, which no collection l)ut his 
own, cither public or private, that I know of, could have siqiplied me with. 



trace a very tedious retrospective course, perhaps to return at 
last, weary and husatistied, from reftearches as fruitless as 
tliose*of some aneieiit eiithiisiastic traveller, who, nmging the 
t)arreii African sands, lia4 in vain attempted to investigate tlu* 

• hidden sources of tlie Nile. 

Kiigged, however, and narrow al this walk of study may 
seem to many, yet must it be acknowledged that Fancy, who 
shares withHlope the pleasing otlice of brightening a passage 
through every route of human endeavours, opens trom hence, 
too, prospects that are enriched At^itii the choicest beauties ot 
her magic creation. 

The prtme origin of the superstitious notinns and c(‘remo- 
nies of tlic people is absolutely unattainable. We must despair 
of ever being able to reach the t'ountgin-head ot streams which 
have been running and increj»Ning trom the beginning ot 
time.’ All that we can as|)ire to dV# is only to trace Uieir 

• jMissoil, ill his Travels in England, iraiislaled by O/ell, ]). OG, has 
some sensible ohservati(3ns upon eusUniis. ‘‘Ah reasonable peo})le will 
imagine,’' he says, “ that, as there is man and niaii, so there is custom and 
custom. It has iiemi in aK ages a practice to talk and write upon tlu^ 
iy,aiincrs and customs t»l ditiereut nations ; l)ui it lias also iu all ages hemi. 
known that thci’e was nothing so general as not to adiu'^ of some excep- 
tion. By degrees, eustoms alter in tlie very same country, conformaldy to 
the quality and education of the iidiahitauts. By a nation we always 
umhn'stand the greater iiiTmher; and this greater nmriher is not made up 
of the persons of the liighest birth or merit, no more than it is of 
beggars and scoundrels that eomposc tin; lees and chatTol the country. It 
consists of #ie people that live iif a certain state of mediocrity, ^and vvhosT; 
himfour, taste, and manners, as iot-ertaiu respects, ditler fnim ca(di other 
only as to more or less.” ^ 

White, ill his Natural History of Selhorne, i). 202, observes; “It is the 
hard(;st thing in the world to shake otf snpei-stitious iirejudiecs,* they are 
sucked in as it were with our mother’s milk ; ami, growiug.jWp with us at 
a time #'heu they take the fastest hold a*Hl inal^e the most lasting impres- 
sions, become so interwoven with our very constitutions, t hat tin; sfrongest 
•senseis recpiired to disengage (^irsel^a;s from tlnmi. No ponder, thcT^;- 
fore, that the lower people refain them tlndr wiioie lives tlTrough, hwict' 
•^licir minds •ire not invigorated by a liberal education, and t lu;r|;lore not 
enabled to mala; any (dforts adequatw to the ocfaision. Smdi a preamble 
seems to he iiecessaVy liefore w*c enter, on tlTe snf erstitions of this district, 
lest we shpuld he suspected of exaggeration in a reeitai of practices too^ 
gross for this enlightened age.” • i 

“ Superstition,” says Mr. Harris, in the Life of Charles I., p. 52, note, 
“is a debascmt;nt of reason and religion; Tis entertaining misajiprchen- 
sious of Almighty God ; ’tis the practice of t!iings»\'4eak amlriciiculous, iu 
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courses backwird, as far as possible, on tliose cljarts fbat now 
remain of the distant fountiies wlienec tbl*y were tirst p(‘j’-. 
ceived to flow. V , 

Few who are dPsirous of investigaiing the |)opidar notions 
ainf vulgar ceremonies of our own nation can fail of deducing 
tliem, in their first direction, from tlie time when I’opcry was 
our established religion.* We shall not wonder that tliesc 
were abh^ to survive tlie iu‘foi-mation, when we ccnsider tlnit, 
though our own sensible ami spirited forefathers weiv, upon 
conviction, easily induced t(P forego religious tenets which liad 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting, yet W(‘rc tin* 
l)ulk ot the peoj)]e by no means iiu'lined to annihilate the 
.'tamiingly innocent ceremonies of their former su]jerstitious 

T 

order Him, wherefy it o\-( itos in the miiul cliimerical Iioyx's, ill- 

^loumled tours, and vain e«f)('<‘tu(ions : in short, it is wcidonsss, atteinJed 
with fineasiiu'ss and dreaii, and prodnelive of confusion and liorror. Et cry 
one knows (he miscliiefs superstition has imxlueed in t)ie world; L-ods of 
all soils and kinds : saeritiees ot Ix^asts and men; rites, eeremonies, ami 
postures; antic tricks and crncl t.onncnls; willi every oilier thint^- which, 
from time lo time, lias heen talscly ea!le<] by Hie name of religion, havu' 
aiose trom henee. It took its rise early in the world, ami soon sinead 
itselt o\er Hie tiye ot tlie earth ; ami few, very few, Mere there who were 
V holly free from it. The doctrine of Christ, imh'ed, was ealenlated (o 
destroy its dominion, and to restore religion to its original lustre : yet, 
iiotMijhstanduig this, sujierstition vi'ry soon tTiund an eiitranee among 
( hristiaiis, and at lengtli enereased to an enormous size, 'flic reformatioii 
of leligion and tlie nuival of le(t(*rs wen* somewhat unfriendly to it ; hot 
’Mu'ther it he the craft of those who subsist by the eredulity avi'l igiionmee 
ot others, hr whether it b- a itroneness in men to superstition, or tbmr 
laziness and inattention to oilier than sensible objects — 1 say, vvbetber it 
la; owing 15 one or all of tbese causes, superstition remaim'Vl still alive, 
ami sbewk'd itst'lf even among those who gloried that they laid got rid of 
tin Ikijial yoVgc." 

' A sensible writer in tbc Gent, i\iag. for July 1783, voL liii. ,p. 577, 
says ; “*] have often wislnnl to know Hie tirst fonmialion of several ^pojmlar 
eiistoms, apnrpjiriated to |)artieular seasons, and been led to tliink bow- 
«;ve'- widely fbey may have d(*viated from tLir original design and meaning, 
of wbieb. we have now wholly lost siglit, they are derived frcAn some reb^ 
gious Icin ts, observaimes, or eereinoiMes. I am eonvimaid that this is tbc 
ease in Catbo'ic eouiitr*cs, vfbere such Itkc popidar usages, as well as 
.religious cereimndes, arc more frequent tlian anufugst us ; though there 
can he little doubi, bifi that the customs I refer to, and which we retain, 
took their rise wbUst these kingdoms were wholly Catholic, immersed in 
ignorance and superstition.’’ See a further quotation from this writer’s 
remarks under the htafl of Shore Thursdai/y in tlie present volume, p. 149. 



^ • 

faith. These, consecrated to«thc fancies of tli#! multitude by 

a usage from time immemorial, thoi|gli erased by public au- 
thorfty from the yyritten^ worrl, wer<i committed as a veuerabJe 
deposit to the keeping oUora! tradition ; iindlike thT* peiiates of 
• another Troy, recently destroyed, were ]-eligiously lu'ouglif oil, 
after having been snatched outof th(? smoking ruins of PopaTv. 

It is not iinprobid)le, indeed, hut that, in the iidaney of 
Protestanti^sn, the continuance of many of them was conidved 
at by the stat(‘d For men, wdio “are but chihlren of a largei- 
growth,” are not to be weaned aM at once ; and the refoima- 
tion both of manners and religion is always most surelv 
(vstablisliinl when elfected by slow degrees, and, as it were, 
j mpereepti ble gra dations. 

Thus* also, at t lie lirst promulgation of (diristianity t(^ tlie 
fientile nations, thougli the new converts yielded tln’ough tin* 
lorce oi' truth to conviction, yet tbef^-ould not be; persuaded 
to I'eliiKpdsh many ol‘ their superstitions, whiqh, ratherlhan 
I'orego altogether, they chose to blend and incorpoi'ate willi 
their new faith. 

And hence it is that Christian, or ratlfer Papal, Itome has 
borrowed her rites, notions, and ceremonies, in the most 
luxuriant abundance, from ancient and lleatln^u liome,- and 
that much the greater number of those iiaunting (‘xtcuMials 
which infallibility In^s adojitcd by way of feathers to adorn 
ftir triple Cnqj, liave been stolen out of the wings of the di/inq 
E(t(/l(\ ^ ^ 

With r4‘gard to the rites, sports, vkc. of the common peopld, 
f mn aware ( hat tlie morose •and liigoled jjart of maidvind/' 

• 

' It is '.vittily observed by Falb'r, (’b. Hist., p. 375, Diat, as can’hii 
rnotbi'rs and iiursas, on coiiditioii tliey cjiri get tlu'ir diihlrtvn 1(fi>art with 
knives, are ediiteiiied to l<*t tlu^n play with i*attles, so t*Tu'y permitted 
ignoraiW jieojile still to retain some of tlfeir fontl and foolish enstopis, that 
they might remove from them tlie most dangerous and destructive super- 

* stitions. • • • • • 

In jmiof of tills assertion, see Dr. Middleton’s curious letter from RiTine. 

• ' in A Disputation betwixt the Devill and the l*o]ie, tS^c., Ito. Loud. 

1012, signat. A 3, to the I’opy’s iiiTjuiry, “ Wloit Factious Sjiirits doe. in 
i’higland dwell ?” thejdevil answers :• * * 

“ Few of your party ; tliey are gone as widoi^ • ^ 

As most report, and mad on t’other side; 

Ther«, all your booses and beades arc countCfl ioyes, 

-Altars and tapers are pull’d dovync by 
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witlioiit flistingiiisliiiig bctweciFtlie right use and the abuse of 
sucli entertaiurncnts, ea^j at and malign Ihefn ; yet must sucli 
be told that sliows and sports have I:)een countenanced *in al.l 
ages, and that too by ihe best and wisest of states ; and tlioiigh 
it cfinnot be deniecl that they liave sonielinies been prostituted 
to the purposes of riot an*d debauchery, yet, were we to repro- 
bate everything that lias becui tints almscal, religion itself could 
not be retained : perhaps, iiidecal, we should be able to keep 
nothing. 

The common people, coMfined by daily labour, seem to 
recjuire their proper intervals of relaxation-; perhaps it is of 
the high(‘st political utility to encourage innocent sports and 
games among them. The revival of many of these would, I 
think, be highly pertinent at this particular juncture, wlien 
the general spread of luxury end dissipation threatens more 
than at any precedi ng^period to extinguish the character of 
our boasted national bravery. For the observation of an 
Iioriest old writer, Stow (who tells us, spc'aking of the May 
games, Midsummer Eve rejoicings, iic.,^ anciently used in 
the streets of Jjondbn, “ which ojjr/t pastimes- in my youth 

Discord Uiey say doth so possessc the iand, ‘ 

'Tis tliduglit tli(?y will not h't the organs stand, 

The eleanc-washt snrples wliieh onr ])riests put on, 

There is the smock o’ th' A\'hore of Ihfiylon, 

And I have liad report by those Iwue seen them, 

Tliey breuke the windows ’cause the ISaints are in tlLcm : 

, Jt' 

A taylor must not sit with l(;gs on (uossc, 
lint straitc lie’s set by tb’ beeles (it. is a signe 
or ceremony only, not divine). ”t 

' I calfto mind here tlie ])leasing account Sterne has h'ft us, in bis 
Sentimental hiarney, of the graec-danee after supper. I agree with that 
amiable vriter in thinking that Jlciigion may mi\ herself in tlieylance, 
and tliiit innocent cbeerfuiness forms no iiiconsider;t])Ie part of devotion ; 
sycb, indeed, paiinot fail of being gratefnl to the Good lleing, as it is a 
sile,>it but eltxjiicnt mode of jiraising'liim. «» 

“ Tl^e youths of this city,” be says, ‘‘ have used on InJidays, after, 
evening ]irayer, at tlndr master’s door, to exercise their wasters and' 
Imcklcrs ; and the maidei'S, one of them playing on a timbre], in sight of 
their masters arW dames, to dance for garlands* banged athwart the 
streets.” ..StrypeA*? edK. of Stow’s Survey, book l. p. 251. 

t See more of tnc Puritan detestation of, the Cross-foriik-in the present 
volume, 15G. . , 


being now snpprest, worse practices wifliin doors are to be 
fear^/’) may with too singulfir proill’iety lie adopted on the 
most transient survc'y of •our presen/popul.y maimwrsd 

liourne, my liredccr-sstir in this walk, ‘InM not, from what- 
ever cause, done justice to the subject he undertook to treat 
ot. Let it not he impuled to nn* tliat I am so vain as to think 
tliat I have exhausted it, for the utmost of my pretensions 
is to the mPrit of having endeavoured, hy making additions 
and alterations, to nn'thodise and improve it. I think it 
justice to add, too, tlnat lie was des(‘rving of no small share of 
praise for his imperfect attempt, for “ mueli is due to those 
who firstHiroke the way to knovrledge, and left only to their 
successors the task of smoothing it.”^ 

New and very bright lights have A[)peared since his time. 
The English antique has becofne a general and fashionable 
study: and the discoveries of a chartere?l'*Society of Antiqur#ies, 
patronised hy the l)(‘st of monarchs, and boasting among 
its members some of the greatest ornaments of the British 
empire, have rendered the recesses l)oth oftPapal and Heathen 
Antiquities much easicft of access, 

.1 shall presume to flattcT myself that I have, in some 
measure, turned all these circumstances to advantage. I have 
gleaned passages that seemed to tlirow light upon the subject, 
as my numberless ckations will evince, from an immense 
variety of volumes, both printed and manuscript ; and thos ^4 
written too in several languages : in the doing of which, if I, 
shall not l^‘ found to have deserved the praise of judgment, I 
musl at least make pretensions to the merit of industry. 

Elegance of composition will hardly be expected ii*l*^a work 
of this nature," which seems to stand much less in •need of 


’ Tbe^Kev. Mr. Ledwidi, in his Statistical •Account of the Parish of 
Agha])uc in the Queen’s County, Ireland, Hvo. Duhl. 179G, tells us, 'p. 95 : 

^ A delineation of the cnstonis ajjd rr^auners of the j)eo[)Ie (/ this ])aris?i 
would seem to he a ])roj)er arid*interestiug addition to this work. Thif I 
bliould have attempted, did their peculiarity dc'inand notice. T/te ikathmal 
character of the orh/mal nativc,s is, with us, enlirelu lost. Their diversions 
of foot-l)all and hurling are seldom practisetf, or^heir ancient customs at 
marriages and interments.” It must not, however, be dijlemhled that the . 
Icanied writer is of opinion that the change is for tlnf better. * 

In general it may he observed that readers, pr^jided with keen 
appetites for thiS kind of entertainment, must content themselves with the 
homely manner of serving it up tojthem. • Indeed, •squeamiskne#s in this 
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Attic wit tlian ot libman ])crsT vcrancc, or,^ if we glance at 
niodern times, ot Duteli’^. ssidviily. ^ 

J shall C'ih’er inai^y disecKeries which arc peculiarly my owif, 
for •there are iiot^a lew customs yef retained in the North, 
M’herc I spent the earliest part of my life, of which J am 
persuaded the learned in tln‘ Southern parts of our island 
have hardly once luaird mcuition, 'w hich is perhaps the sole 
cause why they have never before been investigatAl. 

1 have, once for all, to premise that, in ])erusing the suhse- 
(juent observations, the candid reader, who has never before 
considered this neglected suhj(‘ct, is ])articularJy requested' not 
to he rash in passing sentence ; hut to suspend his jf^idgment, 
at least till he lias carefully examined all tlie evidence; by 
which caution let it not he understood that my determinations 
are in any degree thought I .0 l)e infallible, or that ev(‘rj^ 
dec«ion to lie found in the following yiages is not amenable 
to higlier authorities; in the im-an time prejudice may be 
forewnirned, and it will apologise for many seemingly trivial 
reasons assigned Ibi tlie beginning and transmitting of this or 
that popular notion or ceremony, to* reflect that what may 
appear foolish to tlie enlightened understandings of men in 
the t'ighteentlfceutury, w ore a very dilferent aspi'Ct wdien view ed 
through the gloom tliat prevailed in the seventh or eighth. 

1 should trespass on the patience oh my reader were I to 
•nuuKvrate all tlie books I havi; consulted on tJiis occasion : 
^o which, how ever, I shall take care, in their* proper places, 
to refer 1 * but 1 own myself lyider particidar ohliFgations to 
Durand’s Ritual of Divms Otlices,* a work inimical to eVer\ 
idea of Ational wmrshi}), but to the inquirer into the origin 
of our qiopular ceremonies, an invaluable magazine of tin 
most intei^sting intt'lligence. 1 would style this performanct 
the great Ceremonial' Law' '‘of the liomanists, in comparison 

farticalar Wi(/ald, in a variety of iiu’taiKv^s, suit hut ill with the study o' 
tin' English Autiijue. For it must l)e. eoiifessed, that a great deal o; 
wliolestiiue meat of this sort has even* been hrouglit 011 ftpon woodei 
]>!atters, and very nice guests^ it is th he feared, w ill think (hat our famous 
old cook, Tliomas Hcafiic lumself, was hut a very slovenly and greasv 
koid of host. ^ 

’ Tliis'curions hook is tlie fountain-head of all ecclesiastical rites and 
cfremonies. It ;;»’as printed at Mciitz so early as 1159. See Fahricii 
Eihliotheca media; et infimu’ .Ktatis, edit.’ Hvo. 1751, vof. ii. p. 200, and 
Mailtairer’s Anuales'TyiJogr , vol. i. p. g71, pars prior. 


witn which the Mosaic code is bfirren of rites and ceremonies 
\V c stolid amazed,* on pc^rusin^ it, a^ the enormous wei-ht 
of^i nT^r yoke, which Jloly Churcli, ^hrieatin- with lier own 
hands, had imposed on Ikw ancient devott'^^s.^ 

. Yet the lori^ers of these sliackles had 'artfully enou<'h. 
contrived to make them sit easy, hy twisting flowers around 
^ them: dark as tins pictun*, drawn hy the pencil ofgloomv 
.SuperstitKui, lippeared upon the whole, yet was its di'ci) slmde 
111 many places contrasted with pleasing lights. 

The calendar was crowded with Ked-letter days, norninallv 
indeed, consecrated to saints, but which, by the encourag;’ 
merit of idhuiess and dissipation of manners," gave every knid 
ol countenance to sinners. J 

A profusion of childish rites, pap-f.irds, and ccTcmonu-s. 
diserlcd tin- attention of the i)eo|de from tin- consideration of 
their real state, and kept them in linmotir, if it did not sorni'- 
tinies make them in love, with their slavish modes of worshm 

fo the credit of oiir sensihle and manly forefathers, tliev 
wcr(> among tlie first who felt the weight of this new anij 
unnecessary voice, and Iiad spirit enough to throw it off. 

( have fortunately in my possession one ol' those aiieient 
Koiinui ealendars, of singular curiosity, which emitains under 
the immovealde Feasts and Fasts (I regret imieh its silence 
on the moveahle oneji), a variety of brief observations, 
contrdjutiug not a little to the elucidation of many of our 
popular eustoms,^and [iroving them to have been sent o'ver from * 
Komc, with^lndls, Indulgences, and other banhles, hgrti'reil, ' 
as It ohoidd seem, for oiir I’eter-pencc, hy those who traltieked ■ 
111 s|iiritua] merchandise from the coutiuenl. 

These 1 shall eafefidly translate (tlioiigh in some plaees it 
is extremely didieult to render the very barharotis Jaitin in 
whieh they are wntten, the harharity, hr«vity, and obseiiritv 
ol whieh I fear the entie will think I have transfused into my 
ow-n Fnghsh), and lay before .my reader, who will a.,' 'nice see ' 
and acknowledge their utility. * 

A learned ‘performance by' a physician in the time of kiiiir 
. ame.s 1 , and dedicated to thcit monarch, is^hlso luckily in my 
library : it is written in Latin, and entitled ‘ T]ic fojiedom, or ■ 

‘ It lis but justice to own that the modern Homan Calliolics disclaim 
Uu atcr nuinlket of those superstitions notions and cereiiionies, equally 
the misfoitunc and disgrace of our forefathers in the durk ages. 
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the Origin aird Increase of Dc>^nivity in Religion containing 
a very masterly paralkl betxw'en the rites, notions, &c., of 
Heathen, ^and those of iVipal R onie.^ ^ 

The copious (^'tr«cts from this ivork with which I slndl 
adorn and enlighten the following pages will foian their truest, 
commendation, and snptrsede my poor encomiums. 

'V\hen 1 call Gray to remembrance, the Poet of Humanity, 
who, liad he letf no other works behind him^ would have 
transmitted Ins name to immortality by ‘ Retlections,’ w ritten 
among the little tombstemes of the vulgar in a country 
churchyard, I am urged by no false shame to apologise for the 
seeming unimportance of my subject. 

Tile antiquities of the common people cannot be studied 
withont acquiring some^useful knowdedge of mankiild ; and it 
may be truly said, in this* instance, tliat iiy the chemical 
process of phiJosoph^,*cven wusdom maybe ca tracted from the 
toilies and superstitions of our forefathers." 

' “ Papatus, sen (lepravat.T Rcligionis Origo et Incrcnientiim ; summa 
fide diligeiitiaquc! c gentilitalis su;e fontihus cruta: ui fero iiiliil sit in 
hoc gciHis cidtu, (|uod non sit pron)ptiiin,^cx liiscc, rncis reddere suis 
anthorilnis: iit restitula; J‘]vangclica; Rcligionis* qnaniprofiteinur, siinplicitas, 
fiicis ainotis, syani alicpiaudo iTitcgritaUan apud onines tcstatain hiciat*pcr 
Thoinain Morcsiimin Aljerdonaniiru, Doctorem Mcdiciini. li]diid)nrgi 
c\cnd{!l)at liolx'diis Waldcgravc, Typograjdius Jtegius, Anno jM.D.XCTIll. 
Cum privilcgio Ilegali.^’ A small octavo : most extrcnujly rare. 

^ ]n the Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ix. 8\o. Edinl). 1793, 

}). 2;).i, parish ot Climic, co. of Perth, the inhabitants, wc are told, “are 
not, as formerly, the dupes of su])erstilions credulity! Many old useless 
. rites amt ceremonies are laid aside.. Little attention’ is paid ’to hug-bcar 
tal(!s. Superstitions, cliarms, and incaJitations have lost tlunr power. 

( ats, hates, magpies, and old women (anise to assume any oilier afipearance 
than wiiat tialure has given them; and ghosts, gohriiis, vvitches, and fairies 
have relinmtislied the jand." 

In the same volume, yt. 328, parish of Tongland, co. of Kircndliright ; 
from a statistical account of sixty or seventy ycnirs hcfoia*, we ’earn that 
“ tlie lowej; class in general were taintcal strongly with superstitious 
‘cntimenfs and opinions, whicli had fiecti transmiiled down from one 
generation to another by tradition. They lirmly believed in ghosts, hoh- 
gohlins, fairies, elves, vvitches, arid wizards. These gliosts and spirits 
often appeared to thc'ti at yight. They .vised many charms and incantations 
to jirescrvc* themselves, tlieir cattle and houses,, from the malevolence of 
witche;:, wizards, iind evil spirits, and believed in the hencticial effects of 
these charms. Tlicy believed in lucky and imhicky days, and seasons in 
raarrying or ulnlertaking any important business. They fretpiently sawr 
the de^il,, who m^ik wicked attacks upon them w hen Ihey were engaged 
in their religious e.xcrciscs and acts of devotion. They believed iu 


The People^ of whom society is chiefly composted, and for 
whose good all .superiority of rank, indispensably necessary, 
as is in every government,^ is onj^ a grant, made originally 

benevolent spirits, wlficli tlie*y termed brownies, went about in th(;night 

* time and ])erformed for tbem some part of tbeir donuistic labour, sucli as 
thresliing and winnowing their corn, spinning and churning. 'I’hey ri\:cd 
branches of mountain ash, or narrow-leavtul service tree, above the stakes 
of tlieir catting to jn-eserve them from tlic evil etfects of ('lv(‘s and witches. 
All these superstitious oi>inions aud ohservatious, which tliey firmly 
believed, and ])owcrfuily influenccMl their actions, are of late years almost 
obliterated among the present gimeratffm.” 

Ibid. vol. xiv. p. 482, parish of Wigton, eo. of Wigton, “ The spirit of 
credulity^* which arises out of ignorauee, aud whi(di overran the country, 
is now go’catly worn away ; ami the belief in witches, in fairies, and other 
ideal behigs, tliougli not entirely discarded, is gradually dying out. 

^ ‘ “ Degree lilting vizarded, 

Th’ unworthiest shows as fairlvMu the mask. 

Tlie heavens themselvi.'s, the plaiJ^ts, and this centre, ^ 
Observe degree, priority, and plaice, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

OHice, and custom, in all line of order: 

Aud therefore is the glorious planet, ^ol, 

In noble eminence euthroiiM and S[)her d 
• Amidst the ether; whose imafcinahie eye 

Corrects the ill as]v..cts of planets evil, 

And pods, like the eommandment of a king, 

Sans cheek, ^to good and had : lint when the planets, 

In evil mixtnr'.^tu disorder wander, 

What plagues, aud what jxirtcnts ! what mutiny ! • 

WliTit raging of the sea ! shaking of earth ! ^ 

• Commotion in the winds ! irights, changes, horritfs, 

’ Divert and crack, remf and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states ^ 

Quite from their tixure ! O, when degree is sliak d, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick ! How eould'eommumticik, 

• Degrees in schools, ami hrotherhi'nids in cities. 

Peaceful commerce from dividahle shores, 

The iirimogeuitive <ind clue of hirth, » , 

Preiogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, » 

* Put In degree, stand in authentic ]>lace ? * 

Take lint degree gway, untune that string. 

And, hai;k, what discord follows ! (tich thing meets 
111 mere oppugnancy : The hounded \ygter^ 

Should lift their bosoms higlier than the shores, ' 

And make a sop of aP this solid globe.” . 

’ 'T'roilus and Ci'cssida, Act i. Sc. w). 

* . .A 

• * 
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Ijy mutual couccssion, is a resp,cctablc su])jc(*t to every one 
who is the friend of man 

Pride, which, indepen^mt of the idea arising i'roin 4«-‘; !o‘ 
necessity of^eivil pohty, lias portioned' out th(‘ human genus 
into i?uch a variety of dilferent ami suh(>rdinate species, must 
he compelled to own tluit the lo\V{‘st of these derives itself 
from an origin common to it with the highest of tlie l.ind. 

The well-known beautiful sentiment of Terence, 

“ Ilonio sum, hiiuiani nihil li, me alieiuim puto,” — 

may be adopted, tlnu’etore, in tins place, to |H'rsuade iis linn 
nothing can be foreign to onr inquiry, nine;; less lieiieath 
onr notice, that concerns the smallest of the viilgar of t lmse 
little ones v lio oeiaipy the low(‘st ]jlace, though hv no'means 
ot the least importance, in the political arrangement of human 
heings. ,, 

O /j 

i. lb 

S o M 1 : R s R r 1 ’ 1 , ^ e i: , Lon don; 

Jutfus/ 1///, j 7U:), 


* “ Tli(;se se\ crat paii iealars, if (considered separately, may ap])ear trifling ; 
hut taken allog<'t]i' f, tin y form no ine()n.'.idcrahle p;.rt o| wliat (with onlv* 
some slight variat;on,) the religion ot tlie vnig;ar will always lx*, in e\('i‘y 
ag(\ ami in every stage of society, and indeed, wliatever he tlie ri iigiou 
viiicli lliey jn'oh'ss, unh'ss they ai’c so grossly stupid, or so tlagitieaislv 
in/norah as to he incapalde of feeling the restraints of any swstein of 
religion, whetluM* rational or superstitious.'' Sir John S’uieliiirs Statist. 
Account of S-yotland. vol, v. }>. 85. * , 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

POPULAR antiquities. 


NEW YEAIi’S EVE. 


Enter Wasse!, like a neat sempster and songstin-, her page bearing a 
brown bowl, drest with ribbons and rosemary, before her. — Ren Jonson. 


There was an ancient custom, which is yet retained in many 
places, on New A'ear’s Kve : yoiini^ women went about with a 
Wassail Bowd of spiced, ale, with some sort of verses that were 
sung by them as they went from door to door. ’ Wassail is 
derived from tlie Anglo-Saxon Wees hncl, Be in health. It 
were unne^.*ssary to add, that they accepted little jire^ents on 
the ficc^sion, from the houses ’at which they stopped to ]]ay 
this annual (aiiigratvdation. “ The Wassail Bowl#” says 
Warlon, “ is Shakspeare’s Gossip's Bowl, in the Alidsummi r 
Night’s Dream. The composition was j^le, nutmeg, sugar, 
toast, aj,id roasted crabs or apples. It wiis also called Laml/n 
Wool.''' (Warton’s cd. of Alillon’s Poems, Lond. l/Hb, Svo, 
p. .bl, note.) See also tlit IVggar’s Biisli, act*ij. se. d, 
a.ud the following in Polwdiele’s Old English Gent., p. 1 17^ — * 

“ A massy bowl, to deck the jovial dav, 

Flash’d from its ample round a*sunRke ray. 

Full many a century it shone forth to 

The fest ive spirit of tlP Audarton race, • 

As, to the sons of sacred union dear, • 

It welcomed witlr Lamb's Wool the rising year." 

• • 1 • • 
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NEW VEAlt’s EYE. 


It appears from Thomas de h M oore’s Tiih of Edward 1 1 . that 
Was-haileand Drinc-hed were the usual ancient pli rases of cpiaf}- 
ing among the Englislf,\ and synonymous with the “ (?ome, 
mac s to*}^()U, a\id, “ 1 11 pledge y<,)u/’ of the present day.^ 

I niese pledge-words were frequently varied in olden time. In 
the tale of King Edward‘jind tlie Shepherd, MS. Cantah. Ff. v. 
4H, one says, Passilodion, and the other, Berafrtfnde ; a 
strange kind of humour, the amusement of whigh is dillieult 
tn be (‘omprcdiended, though I warrant it proved an exeuse 
lor the glass.” In this tah‘ the king says,— 

PassiJodyon that is this, 

Who so dryiikes furst i-^vys, 

Wesseyle the mare dele : 
lierafryud(; also I wem;, 

Hit is to make the eiip clone, 

And fylle .lit ette fnile wele,” 


4kit the best explanation of Wassail is that 
dc Brunne, in the following passage ; — 


given by Robert 


'Phis is tlier custom and her gest 
When thei are at the ale or test. 

Ilk man tliat lovis <jware 4iim think 
Salle say fl osseillc, and to him drink. 
* • H(‘ that hidis salle say, Wamailc, 

I he tollier salle say again Jlnnkhaillr. 
That says VlossfiUo drinkis of the eop, 
Kissand his felaw he gives it up.’’ 


. ^ ypl;‘'iat!on IS stak'd to liavc been on t'ortiiTprii’s 

brst iiik'rvicw with Itowcna, or Jionix, the tl-ughtcr of 
I'ligist, the latter kneeling before him, and presenting it eui) 
of wmc, made use of the term. Vorligern, not eomphbend- 
mg the words ot Howena, demanded tiieir ineamng from one 
of the lirjtons A fragment, preserved by Ilearne, earries 
tlie origin ot tlie term to a mucli earlier period.] 

Verstrisan gives the snliseiinert et/mologv of Wassail : “ A.s was is 
o.ir verb of the preter-imjicilecl tense, or preter-pcrfect teii.se, signifyiiig 
have he, a,, so K,-a,v, I.eiiig tlie same verli in tlie ini,)eiativc iiiood, a^l n,™ 
pion()unce,l ume is ajj rnndi as to say yraie, or heam,e ; and U aeeheal 
by corruption of proniHieiaRon, .afterward.s came to b,. Wassail 
tntionof Jteea^il, Intelligence, ed. Ki.oii, p. l„i, Wassd, bowi-vl; A 
somctmiCs used for general not, intciuperanee, or fe.sli\itv See Love’s 

l^^rherhlenry ^ 



NEW YEAE S EVE. 


• %> 

The learned Selden, in his 'J»ah1e Talk (artielc Pope), gives 
a good descript iorl ol‘ it : “ Tht pftpei’ says h(‘, “ in scnnling 
vftlicks to princes, docs ^as wenches/ do to tlieir Wassels at 
New Year’s tide — tlu^y yiresent yon with<i tjip, and*^on must 
• drink of a slahhy stud', but the meaning is, you must 
them moiK'y, ten times more than* it is worth.” The tol- 
lowing is a note of th(‘ same l(‘arned writ(‘r on the Polyolhion, 
song 9 : “ I«s(‘e,” says lie, “ a enstome in some parts among 
us : I mean the yearly Was-liaile in the country on the vigil 
of the new yeare, which I eonjeciure was a usnall eeremony 
among the Savons before^ llengist, as a note of health-wishing 
(and so perhaps yon might make it \\ ish-heil), wliieh was 
exprest among other nations in that lorm of drinking to the 
health ol‘ their mistresses and friends. ‘ Hem* vos, bene vos, 
iM’iie te, liene me, bene nosU*am etiam Stephanium,’ in 
Plautus, and iniinite otlu'r testimonies*!)^ that nature, in him, 
Martial, Ovid, Horace, and such more, agreeing nearly ^flth 
the fashion now used : we calling it a health, as tin y did also, 
in direct tiTuis ; which, with an idol called Ileil, antiently 
worshipped at C(‘rne in^Dorsctsliire, by the*Ihiglish Saxons, in 
name expresses both the ceremony of drinking «‘ind th(‘ n(?\v 
year(‘'s acclamation, wlnu'cto, in some parts ol .tjiis kingdom, 
is joyned also solemnity of drinking out of a cup, ritually 
compos(‘d, deckt, and jilled with country rKpior.” 

In Herrick’s Ilesperides, p. l id, we read, 

Of sport a, the IVasspU lloulr, 

• Tliat tost iij), .liter For-T-///’ //e/e ; 

* Of lUhul-nian-hnffe, ju'kI of tliC cure, , 

That young nicii hav<‘ to shooc Ihr Mare : ^ 

Of ylsh-Ji(‘(ipes, in the which ye use 

Husbauds anil wives hy streukes to cliusc • 

Of crackling laurcll, wh.icli forc-soifuds 
• A plciitious harvest to your grouiu^s.” 

‘ ill the Antitjuaritin Ilopeiilor^ (i. ‘dlS, ed. l/Thhis a wood^ 
cut of a hirgi' oak beam, *tln‘ antitmt sujiport of a (‘himiitw- 
pi(‘e(‘, on wliieh is carved a large howl, with this inscrip ’ion on 
one side, [7/V/.v.v~//c/7, and on the otliej" Di^nr-hetlc . Tiie liowl 
rests on the hi-anclies of‘ an apple-tree, alludiij^':, perhaps, to 
part of tlie materials of vdiich tlie liquor wa.^*o*nij)o:sed. ] d he 
mgenious rcr^sarker on this representation ohs^irves, that it is 

the furure of the old Wasscl r>owd, so much the deligiit ol our 

• • • • 
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NEW year’s eve. 

Imrdy ancestors who, on the vigil of the New Year, never 
faded to assemble round the glowing 1, earth with their clieer- 
fill ne)ghbours, and then in the s|)icv Wassel liowl (wJiieb 
testified the goodhes,; of their hearts) drowned every former 
ammosity-an example worthy moilern imitation/ 7fW 
ri?clW ROfsl returned as he took the 

brought hi the irZt jmar 

Magazine (liv. May, 1781 n 
' fells ns, that “ The drinking the Wassail Howl or Ciui 
■was, in all probability, owing to keeping Christmas in the 
same manner they had before the feast of Yide. There w as 
nMlung the Northern nations somi.eh delighted in L earm/ 
n„ a t, especially at this season, when lighting was o'ler If 
was likewise t lie eustom. at .11 their feasts, f,:;- tlie uTt'er of 

Ip pi'elier, and drink out of it 

hrsY himse f, and then give it to liim that sat next, and so it 

thh /"t'li t '■‘‘nnmihered ; and 

for (I I’ ‘ ^ ^ was nsnal some years ago, in Christmas time 

the pooriT peo'tde to go I'rom door to door with a ^Yassai^ 
f lip, adorned witli rihhons, and a golden apiile at tin' ton 

hat th j also might procure lamb's wool to fill it, and resale 
themselves as well as the rieh.”i “ “ 

[The following doggrel lines were eommnnicated by a eler 
gynian in Worcestershire, but the occasion and use of theni 

ir^iltAlTliT- -me ,orrnpt.o„ 

rentrilMile to the aliolitioi, «f (he practice of waxsel / o,! !' "* f 

a liegan to assuiac a kiiat of reli-iou., aspect ■ nn, l^lv f ''oatrary, 

the hdilc the person who pledges standiag up whiLt his n^i'^o/ S'l 



NEW YE All S EVE. 


Wassail brew%. good ale, 
(lood ale for Wassail ; 
Wassail comes too so(^i, 

In the, wane of the moon.’'] 


In lUtsoii’s Antient Songs, 1/90, p. 304, is given “ A 
Carrol for a Wassell Bowl, to be sung upon Twelfth Day, at 
night, to tl^e tune of ‘ Gallants come awaijy from a collection 
of New Christmas Carols ; being fit also to be sung at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and other Festival pays in the year.” No date, 
]2mo, h. l.y in the curious study of that celebrated antiquary, 
Anthony a Wood, in the Ashmolean Museum, 


A jolly Wassel Bowl, 

A Wassel of good ale, 

Well fare the hifitlcr’s soul, 

That setteth this to — 

Our jolly Wassel 

Good Dame, here at your door 
Our Wassel we begin, ^ 

Wc ^rc all maidens poor. 

We pray now' let us in. 

With our Wassel. , 

• 

Our Wassel we do fdl 

\yith apples and with sjnec. 

Then grant us your good will, 

To taste here once or twice 

Of our good Wassel. 

If any maidemj be 

Here dwelling in this house, 

They kindly will agree 
To take a full carouse 

Of our Wassfl. 

But here they let us stand 
All freezing in the cold ; 

Good master, give command 
To enter and be bold. 

With our Wasse.. 

Much joy into this halt •* 

• With us is entered in, 

Our master first of all, * * 

We hope will now begin, 

• Of our Wassel. 
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P< 


* Come, butler, come brim^ us a bowl of the best ; 

I liope your soul in heaven will rest : 

But if you do lji;Jng us st bow! of the small, 

Then down fall butler, bowl, aydulL’ 

• I 

< 

llutcliinson, in his History of Cumberland, i. f>70, speak- 
ing of the parish of Muheaster, under the liead of “ Ancient 
Ciistom,” informs us : “ On the eve of tlie New Year the 
cliildren go from house to house, singing a ditty Vhich craves 
the bounty ‘ tkeij were wont to have in old King Edward: s 
days. There is no traditicn whence this custom rose; the 
donation is twopence, or a pye at every house. We have to 
larmmt that so negligent are the people of the morals of 
youth, that great part of this annual salutation is obscene, and 
offensive to chaste ears. It certainly has been derived from 
the vile orgies of heathens.'’ • 

^ingen-Een, Dr. Jamieson tells us, is the appellation given 
in the county of Fife to the last night of the year. The de- 
signation seems to have originated from the Carols sung on 
this evening. He udds, “ Some of the vulgar believe that tin* 
bees may be heard to sing in their hiver on Christmas Eve.” 

Dr. Johnson tells us, in his Journey to the Western Islands 
that a gentleman informed liim of an odd game. At New 
liar s Eve, in the hall or castle of the I.aird, where, ar festal 
seasons, there may be supposed a very numerous company 
i>ne man dresses himself in a cow’s hide, upon which other 
men beat with sticks. He runs with all this noise round the 
iiouse, which ail the company (piifs in a counterfeit ell fright • 
the door is then shut. At New Year’s Eve there is no great 
pleasure Vo be had out of doors in the Hebrides. They are 
sure soon to recover from their terror enough to solicit for re- 
admission : which, for the honour of poetry, is not to be 
obtained but by repealing a verse, with which those thftt are 
knowing and provident take care to be furnished The 
Darned trtifeller tells us thaF they. who played at this odd 
game gpe no account of the origin of it, and that he described it 
as it might perhaps be used in other jdaces, where the reason 
ot it is not yet forgotfen. ‘ It is probably a yestige of the Fes- 
frval of Fools. The “ vestiuntur pellibus Pecudum” of Du 
Cange, and “a man’s dressing himself in a cow’s hide,” both, 
too, on the 1st oT January, are such eircunistances* as leave no 
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room for doubt, but that, allowing for the mutilatious of time, 

tliev are ouc and tlic same custojn. , . . , i f n 

rU was formerly tbe custom in Orknc^y for large bands of the 
common class of people tb asaernble on yn» eve '’"’J W 
j-ound of visits, singing a song, winch commenced as follows., 

“ This night it is guid New’r E*eeii’s night, 

AVe’rc iv horn (^noon Miiry s men ; 

And wo’rc ooino here to oravo our right, 

•And that’s iioforo onr Lady T’J 

In Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 1794, 
xii. !o8, the minister of Kirkmi(dif.cl, in the county of l.auft 
under the head of Superstitions, &c., says : “ On the first 

iiieht of .niniiary, they observe, with anxious attention, tlie 
disposition of the atmosphere. As it is cahn or boisterous ; 
as the wind blows from the south or the north— from the cast 
crMic w'cst they prognosticate tlfe nature of the weather till 
t lie conclusion of the year. The first night of the new yc^, 
when the wind blows from the west, they call dar-na-coille, 
the night of the fecundation ol’ the trees ; and Irom this cir- 
cumstance has been derived the name of .that night in the 
Ga lie language. Their ftiith in the above signs is couched in 
verses, thus translated : “ The wind of the south will be pro- 
ductive of heat and fertility; the wind of the w»st, of milk 
and fish ; the wind from the north, of cold and storm ; the 

wind from the cast, of ft uit on the trees. rvi,-,.! 

In the Dialogue of Dives ami Pauper, printed hy Richard 
Pvnson, in l lfiff, among ihe mpersfihons then rn use at the 
tmjimduq (ff the year, the following is mentioned : Alle 

that take h'edc to dysmal dayes, or use iiyce observaunces in 
the newe niootie, pr in the new yere, as settmr/ of nTele oi^ 
drynke, by niyhte on the henche, to fede AUwlde or Gobelyu. 

YAppi.e-iio'wuno. — A custom in some counties, on INew 
Year’s Bve, of wassailing the orchards, alluded to by 
and not forgotten in Sussex, Devon, and elsewdicre. A roop 
. of boys visit the different o*cTiards, and, encircling the apple- 
trees, they repeat the following xvords : • 

“ Stand fast root, bear well top, , 

Pray Giid send us a good howning'erop ; 

Every twig, apples big; ^ 

Every bough, apples cnou; * 

JIats full, caps full, 

Eull quarter sacks full.*^ 
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o'lf "f ilic 1)0VA acooinnaTivinf 

ilr rtifth^ryre'r:^- W-iie 

The following- iridieatioiis from’jlie wiiirl, on New Year’s 


" If New Year’s Eve iiiKi.(-wi,„> I, low sinnl,, 
it botokciicth Wiinntli und urowlh ; 
it’ west, ranch milk, and /ish in (he sea; 

It north, raucli cold and stoDns there will Ijc- 
11 oast, the trees will hear ranch fruit • 

If north-east, ilec it man and hmte.”/ 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Froze Jai}nar\-, leader of the year 

-Minced pies in van. and calf's lieud iji il,,. rear,' 

CilfJRCIllM,. 


su|)ci-.stili„n,s, as In-iiiw observed tliaf tlie siirre, ! ' "‘f ' 

to be f)ros,,ero„s n,Hr.su(.cessful. I li,„i |,|,e New^Var’s" (S 

t.:..ncj_,;., .oa,„e.oe.led IWie’s Eogbl jCL":; 

■ * “ "f Tone, 

, lial . brougid, about the day « ld,-l, is tbe prune 

I » the slow gliding ,nordl,,s, wl,e„ every evc^^ 

M ears .svinji^oins of a sober jollity • 

And every hand is ready to present 
^ TSLu^ serviee in a real eornpliraent. 

' taan annual insult offered on the rf i 

memory of the unfortunate Charles I. ^ January to the 


Wliilst some iti golden letters write their io\e. * 

Some speak atteetion by^ ring or glove, 

Or ])ins and points (for whi the jieasant may 

After his ruder fashion, lie as gay 

As the brisk eoniJPly Sir), and 1 hiuks^that lie 

Cannot, without "gross absurdity, * • 

• He this day frugal, and not s])ary his friend 

Some gift, to shew his love finds not an end 
With tin; deceased year.’' 

Front the subsequent passag;e in Bisliop IlaH’s kSatires, 
it should seem tliat the usual New Year’s Cil’t ol' 
tenautry in the country to their landlords was a capon. 

“ Yet must he haunt his greedy landlord’s hall 
Witli often presents at eeh festival! ; 

. With erainmed capons every New Ycare’s morne, 

Or with greene chees(*s when Ids sheepe arc shorne, 

• Or many inannds-full of lift mellow fruite,” &c. 

!So, in A Lecture to the People, hy AltAiliam Cowley, dt.#, 
Fond. 1G7‘S : 

“ Ye used in the forimir days to fall 
Hrostrate to your landlonl in his hall, • 

When with low*legs, and in an humble guise. 

Ye offer’d up a eapon-sacrilicc 
* Unto his worship, at a New Year’s tide.” 

An orange, stuck with cloves, appears to have been a N('\v 
Year’s Lift. So, Ben Jomsou, in his Christmas Masque : “ lie 
has an orange and rosemary, hut not a clove to stick in it.” 
A gilt nutmeg is, mentioned in the same piece, and on the 
same occasion. The use, however, of the orange, stuck with 
(‘loves* may he ascertained froid the Seconde Hooke of No- 
table Things, hy Thomas Lupton, “ Wync wyll he plf*asant 
in taste and savmur, if an orenge or a lyrnon (stickt Bound 
about with cloaves) he hanged within the V4“ssel that it touch 
not the )j^yne : and so the wyne wyll he presented from foys- 
tiness and evyll savor.” — Heed’s edition of 81iaksp(“are, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v. 2. The q^iftrto* edition of that phty^ 1598,^ 
reads, “ A gift nutmeg.” • 

In a volume of Miscellanies, in the British Museum library, 
without title, printed in Queen Anne'^ tiTne, p. (in, among 
“ Merry Observations U])on every month an(]*‘*^^ery remark- 
able day throughout the wdiole year,” under January it is 
said, “ On the first day of. this month whli he given many 
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KF-W year’s day. 


more gifts tlmn will be kmcHv received or gratefully rew arded. 
Children, to their inexj)ressi];le joy, will be drest in their best 
bibs and aprons, and inay be seen lianded along streets, some 
bearing* Kentisb'pippins, others ofangcs stuck with cloves.^ in 
crder to crave aldessing of tlu‘ii' godfathers and godmothers.’' 

In Stephens’s Characters, Hvo, Ijond. Kidl, ]). “ Like 

an inscription witli a fat goose against New Ycair’s Tide.” 

Bishop Stillingfleet observes, that among tbe Saxons of the 
northern nations tlie Feast of the New' Year was observed w ith 
more than ordinary jollity : thence, as Olaiis Wormins and 
Scheffer observe, tliey reckon tluar age by so many lolas:^ 
and Snorro Sturlcson des(‘ribes tliis New Year’s Feast, just as 
Buchanan sets out the British Saturnalia, by hoisting and 
sending presents or New' Year’s gifts to one another." 

In AVestmoreland and (himberland, “ early on the morning 
of the 1st of January, the f arv roj)uli assemble togf'tlier, car- 
rying stangs and baskets. Any inliabitant, stranger, or wdio- 
cver joins not this ruflian tribe in sacrifnang to their favorite 
saint-day, if unfortunale enough to be* met by any of the 
band, is immediately mounted across the stang (if a w oman, 
she is basketed), and carriial shoulder height to the nearest 
publicdiouse, where the payment of six])ence immediately 
liberates tiie prisoner. None, though ever so industriously 
inclined, are permitted to follow their respective avocations on 
that day. — Cent. Mag. 171H, p. 11()!).'^ 

The poet Naogeorgus is cihal by llospinian, as telling us, 
that it w'as usual in his time, for friemds to present each other 
with a New Year’s Cift ; foi; the husband to giVe one^to his 
w ife parents to their children ; and masters to their ser- 

‘ lola, to make merry, (lotli. 

Tlu're is a rurious account of tlic manner in which the Romans 
passed their New Year’s Day, in lal^^^llii Ek])hrasin. Kalemir. p. 178; 
ed. KiOO. 

“ it !>eems it was a custom u'lt Roinc, upon New Year's Day, h't all 
tradesmen to work a little iu their husiucss hy tvay of omen — h)r luck’s 
sake, as we say, — that they might havt; eonstaut husint'ss all the year 
after.” — Massey’s N^itcs tp Ovid’s Fasti, p. 14. lie translates the passage 
in his author thus : 

^^!foh business is the year auspiciously begun ; 

Rut every artist, soon as he has try’d 
To work a little, lays his work aside. 
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vants, &c. ; a custom derivcil tojhe Christian world irom the 
times of Ceiitilisnu The superstition coEdemned in iliis by 
tlu‘ aiieient fathers, lav in the idea of thesis gifts being con- 
sidered as omens of sueee^s for ihe ensuing year. .In this 
^tense also, and in tins seiTse alone, could tln^ have censured 
tlie heiievoleiit complinumt of wishing eftch other a happy INT'w 
Y(>ar. The latter has been adopted liy the modern Jews, who, 
on the first daA of the month Tisri, liavc a splendid entertain- 
ment, and wish each other a liaiipy New Year, llospinian also 
informs us that at Home, on New Year’s J)jiy, no on(‘ would 
sutler a nelghhour to take tire out of bis house, or anytliing 
composed (if iron ; lu^ither could he he prevailed upon to hmd 
any article on that day. 

The folkiwing is lh\rnahe. Coiigi ’s translation ot what relates 
to New Year's Day in Naogeorgus, better known by the name 
of*‘‘ The Popish ivingdoni,” lo/t^* , 

‘ Tlie i»e\l to this is New Year(‘’s Day, wliereon to every freinie 
Theyeostlv presents in do brini;-, and New(^ 'l (‘are’s (iiltesdo sendee 
These ^nfu’s the liiishand Rives his wile, and eke theehilde. 

And inaister on his nu'ii Ixesteuves tlu* hK(‘ witli (Tivour luilde ; 

And good Ijeginning of fh(‘ y(‘are tlu'y wislu* and wishe aRaine, 

• AeeordinR to the anneicad of heathen lu'ople vaiiic. 

Thi'se eiRlit days no man doth reiinirelds dett(‘s of any^min, 

Tlieir tallies do they furnish out with all the ineate they (tan ; 

^yith niarehjuiynes, tar4‘S, and eustai'ds ureat, they drink with 
staring (wes, 

Thfwrowte a'nd'revelk h'ede and feaste, as nx'rry all as ])yes ; 

As if they shoiHd at th’ entraina^ of this N(AV Neare hap to die. 

Yet vvon^l lliev have their hellies full, and avmeient friends -din-.” 

*' • 

I'cniuiiii tells us that tlu' Highlanders, on New Year'ff Dav , 
Imrn junijier hefort* their eatlie : and on the first Ylonday in 
every (piarter sprinkle them with urine.- Christie, in his 
“• liujui#y iiito tlie ancient Greek Game, sn^vposed t o have In'cn 
iuvented^hv Palamedes,” ISOl, p. loti, says, “ The new year 
. of the Persians was opened jvlth rtgri(‘ultural eereiuoiTics (as is 
also the eastfc with the Cdiiiiese at the present day).” • 

Tlie Festival of Pools at Paris, Ik Id on this day, continued 
tor two liuiidred aiid^torty years, wheuhvefy kind of absurdity 
and iiideceney was committed.* • ^ 


i'ov the fullowiriR lines, \\hh‘h the coiiimou pcoph^ repeat upon this 
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^ “ A(, this instant,” says IJrainl, “ a little liel'ore twelve 
o clock, on New Year's Kvc,‘i7!M. the h(;lls in London arc 
nngin- in tlic New Year, as thev call it.” The cn.sloin is still 
contmiK'd, ‘ . 

. In .Scotland, r.piin the last day of the old year, the children 
go al) 0 nt; from door to door askiiiL^- for hi-cad and chresr, hicii 
tlH'y call Nog-Moiiey, in these words : 

(Jet M|), pude and hiimo swnir (i. e. he not lazi/) 

^nd d(i;d your rakes and eheese while yon are irere'; 
tor tlie time will conn' when yt'’!! he dead, 

And neither need youecln'ese nor bread.” 

It appear.s, from several passnges in Nichols's Queen Eliza- 
heth’s Progress(‘s, that it was anciently a enstorn a*t court, at 
tins sea.son, hoth lor the sovereigns to receive' and -give INh-w 
Year’s (hfts. [n tin* jirefaee, j). 2S, wc rt'ad, “The only 
remains of this enstoip at court now is, that the two ehaplains 
n. waiting, on New Years Day, have each a erown piece laid 
under tln-ir plate's at dinneT.” [According to Nie'hols, the* 
greatest part if not all of the jiee'rs and pee'resses of tlie* realm, 
all the hislmps, the chief ollie-e'rs eif state*, anel several of the- 
Que'cn's hon,se‘lie.ld servants, even eluwn to he r apolhe'caries 
master e-eieiks, serjeant eif the* pastrv, Ne., o;,vo ^y.\v Year’J 
Ddts in Her Majesty, consisting, in generaCeiMier of a sum 
e)i nioneyv, eir jeweds, trinkc'ts, Me-aring a{)])are‘i, Ne*. 

Ill the o/\/cA-/,v, DkM, i.i a story eif Arehe'c, tin' 

king s )cste*r, \vho, having foede'el many, was at lengtli foeiled 
himself, doming to a neilih'inairs iipeni New Year’s Dav, tei 
hiel liim gooel morrow, Are'hee rk*eiveel twenty pieces o( gold 
hut, ee^e'temsly elesiring meire, he shook tliem in his haiieiraneJ 
said the*y were too light. The donor an.sAve'red, I prithee 
Are'het*, let me se'C tlieni again, for tluTc is one* amemgst them f 
Nvoulel he loth in part with.” Arehee, expee'ting tlie sum to lie 

occasioii, on .Now Year’s Day, in some laiils of France', 1 am indel.ted to 

Al r. tlln jfi : 

” Agnilaneuf dc ebans * 

On 1(* voit a sa fcnclre, 

‘•’IvceVon |)(‘iit bonnet blane, 
u.. il (lit ({ii’il sera ](' Mailre, * 

Mettra le Pot an fen ; 

DoniH’/ lions ma boniu' Dame, 

Doniiez lions Aynikmenf.” 
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uu-rciM'd rcluiT.cd tlio pieces to his lordship, ivho put then. 
,„,o i,.s pocket Milb the remark; “ I oi.ee pive money into a 
(ooVs liands who had not the wit to keep it. J 

V)r Moresi.i tells ns thak in Seotla.id it wa.s m his time the 
,„,,om'lo .vein/ New Veak? Gilts on New Viaiks Kve, .ut that 
‘.n New Year’s Day they wished each glher a liappv dav, ,u.d 
asM a N.'w Year’s Gdt, I helieve it is sl.U usual ... Nor h- 
nmherland hir persons to ask lor a New Near s Gill on that 

'*'^M)n New Year’s Day thev have a siiperstitioii in I.iiieolnand 
,.s ne.ehhoiirhood, that it'.s i.nlnAy to take anythini; out ol 
•he hhiise hel’ore they have hron;,;ht someth.ni; n. ; hence yon 
will see. on the morning of that day, the indiv.dnal memhers 
of a family taking a small pieee of coal, or any .i.eoii- 
sidci-ahle thing in fact, inti, the himsc, tor the purpose o pie- 
vimting the m'ish.rtnnes which wo.nd othe.-wise altae.h to ihcn. , 
and the rnstieshave a rhyme in which tfi.* hehet is e\presse|J, 

“ 'rake out, IIh'P lake in, 

P>a(l luck Nvill hegiii ; 

Take in, ll»en lake onl. ^ 

(iootpnek conies al»oui.”j 

H appeal's from a enrions MS. in the r.ritish Musenm, ol 
th" date of ir.liO, that the hoys of Kton school l.'.e.l, on the 
davnf the Girenmeismn, at that tnne, to play tor I.Ule New 
Year's Gifts In’forc aiKl lifter sui)])(‘r ; and tliat the hoys had n 
enstom that day, for good h.ek’s .sake, of n.nk.ng verses, and 
sending them lir the p.-ovost, niasters, vVe., as also ol piesi iit- 
ing t^eiii id each other.' ^ 

nil, a e.n'im.s i„;n.Hsm|.l, IHtei'eil on ll.e l«et, “ PuhlirUteirn;).'. anno 
, nin;o ri-sni F..lwunr, Si'M,," 1 tn.il. “ K.'wa.''ls inveii on New V-.w s tiny 
is tosay, to '.he KinyNollieei'S and se.'vaiils (,t in'ilnia. i I .n.t .e.. a^ 

to llieir scrvaiils that inesi 111 t'ne Kinu: s Ma"' ml . . i w ''.nk. 

Tin enst«n, boweve.', is i.i |.arl of a liale eonMile.^l.Iy olile.' I n n Hi. I nni 
of Eilwai'.l tlieSixUi. tinny tl.e Ti.inI, a-eo.;.ln.K lo .Maltbew Ians, 
aimeai's to l.ave evtorl e.l New Yea.'* (lifts fro... b.s sn i.ei'ts— J.rx .intnu 

• r'klis m.'ienitieenlne lernnnos i^i.nnlenler lra..sKre<iie.,s, a e.vnnis ami 
dinensibusAinSs novi. dili.n'es, ilie t'nenineisnmis Doininn'ie, a l|n•UllCt 
eveeit sinenlalini ininiiliia, ij.ee vnlL''.ir('s .Nnen Ihnw . on ' 

ti.,:.;. so!ent a|.,.ena,e.--MaU. I'inis. an. IL-I'.I. eil. Mails, fol. 

"'' •■ In die Cir.-nnie.sionis Inditnr el ante cl post ead.an? pro Sti'ennlis. 
Piiei'i aninn pro I'onsnel ndine ipso ( ialenilarnin .la.iuananiin die. vein, 
emiliis lioni Loatia,, eanmna eoinpnrnuit, eu<iue \d J‘ra‘})Osii<> vci 

. "V'l / , -r /L ^ - ' 
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Sir Thomas Over])ury, in his (yharacters, speaking of ‘^a 
Timist,” says, that “ his New Yeare’s Gifts are ready at Al- 
halomas, and the sute lie meant to nu'ditate before tlieni.”’ 

The title-page .of a most rare tn;et in my library, entitled 
‘‘Motives grounded upon the word of God, and upon honour, 
profit, and pleasure, foi;.the pn^sent founding an Universitv in 
the Metrojiolis, London ; with Answers to sueh Ohjeetions as 
might be made by any (in tlu'ir ineogitaney) against the same,” 
1017, runs thus: “ llumhly p/vwe////v/ {iihst <‘(i(t of JtiuifheiiM 
and supershtiom Nrio I ei'/rekv G’//7,v) to the llight llonourahle 
tin* Lord Alayor, the right ‘w orshipfull tlu' Aldermen, his bre- 
thren, and to those faithful and ])rud(*nt citizens whielrwtre 
latidy chosen by tlie said city to be of th(‘ Commoii Counsell 
thereof for this ycaare insueng, viz, 1()47 ; by a true Lover of 
his Nation, and especially of the said city.” 

fn another rare tract, of an (‘arlier date, entitled “ Vox 
G*’aculi,” Ito, l()2.‘h"j). 4!), is the following, under “ Januarv 

Tliis iiioiiih drink yoti no wine eoniinixt with dregs ; 

Eate capons, and fat liens, witii duinpling legs.” 

“ The fii’st (lay of January being raw, colde, and eomfort- 
l(*sse to such as have lost their nionVy at dice at one of tlie 
T('mples over night, strange apparitions are like to he scene : 
MarciiiiaiK's marching \n'i\\'\\\ Ln a dcndiall and the little Con- 
diut in C/ieapey in such ahoundance that an hundred good 

tori et IMagistris vel inter se nltro eitroijne eoinniunit('r mitt nut.”— Status 
S(>hola’ Faonensis, A.D. lotiO. MS. Itril. Mils. Donat. 'IS lit. i'oL ili.'t. Tlie 
v('rv ing(*nions Scottish writer, loiehanan, presented to thh unfortunate 
Mary (pieen of Scots one of tin* above pui'tiea! kind of N(‘w Year's gifts. 

! listory'is .silent concerning tlie iiianner in which her Majest) received it : 

N jI(I Mar/ani Srolirr Rvqhiam. 

Do (pioil adcst ; ojilo (piod ahest lihi.dona dareiUiir 

Aurca, sors. aniino si foiad .‘lapui nici). 

IJoc Icvc si cn'dis, ji.-irilnis me nleiseeri' donis ; 

, Et (juod ahest opta tu nilhi ; daipiod ad('s1. 

* “,( levying of New Yeare’s Gifles had its original there iikowys<: ■ m old 
Eome), for Suetonius Trainpiillns reportetii that the Knights etf Kome 
gave yerelv, on the ,(;aleigl('s of January, a present to Augustus ('a sar, 
although he were ahsent, Mdiiehe eiistom remayneth in England, for the 
suhjects seiide lu -heir snperiours, anrl the nohh' ])(‘rsonages geve to the 
Kynge some great gyftes, and he to gratifye their kynduesse doetli liherallv 
rewardc them with some Ihyng again.”— jamgley's J’olydore AhrgiffoL 102. 
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iVllovvs may sooner siarvo 1 ban* cateli a corner or a comfit to 
s\veet('n tfieir monllies. 

It is also to be learcd Xliat tlirou^b frailtj, if a sli|)J>c made 
on tbe messengers defank ibat (‘arries tbt!n^, for noir-<b'liverv 
at the place appointed; that iinlesse tbe said messenger be 
m)t tbe more inward with bis mistris, bis master will give 
liim ribrost for bis Nc'W Yeare’s (lift tbe next morning. 

“ Tins day*sball be given many more gifts tban sliall be askr*d 
for, and ap[)les, (*gges, and oranges, slndl be liftcal to a lotty 
rate; wlnii a j)om('-water, bc'stncke witb a f(*w roittai cloves, 
sball- b(' more woitli tbaii tbe bonesty of an bypoerite ; and 
iialfe a dof:('ii of egges of more estimation tban tlie vowes oi 
a strumpi't. Poets tins day sball get miglitily l*y tbeir 
pampiilets ; for an bundred of elaborate lines sball be lessc* 
e, deemed in TjoikIoh, tban an btmdnal of ^Val^Ieet oysters at 
(nimbimlge.’' * • . ^ 

In tlie iMonlbly Misc(‘llany for December, l(b)2, tln-re is an 
Essay on New Year’s Gkts, wbieb states, t bat tbe Ivomans were 
“ u, eat observers of tlu' enstom of New Y('ar's (lilts, even wben 
tb r year consist ('d onl^^ot ten montbs, ot tbirty-six days eacb, 
aiyi began in IMarcdi ; also, wlum Jan nary and f (‘biuaiv weie 
added liv Numa to tbe ten otlnn s, tbe calends or t't'st ot Janu- 
ary were tin* time on wbieb tlu'V made ])i*esents ; and ev(m 
bomulus and d\ntiiis uuub* an order that every year vervine 
sbould be oiba-i'd to tbem wilb other gifts, as tolvfms of good ^ 
iortune for tbe, New \ ear. d aeitus mak(‘S mention of an onltT 
of Tilieriius, forbidding tbe* giving or demanding of New* 
YenPs Gifts, nnb'ss it were oft tin; calends of January; at. 
wbieb tim(‘ as well tbe senators as tbe knigldsand otlwr great 
men brought gifts to tbe enpan’or, and, in bis abseneCj to tbe 
(nipitol. d'be ancient Druids, with grc'at ^*eremonies, used to 
scrape ^)fr from tbe outside of oaks tin* wiisleden, wbieb they 
consecr:ited to tbeir great dbitates, and then distributed it to 
the people tlirongb tbe Gagiks, on account of the gr?j]t virtues# 
wbi(‘b tbey.attriinited to it ; from wbeiiei* New' \ear s^(<il1's 
are still called in some parts of Prance, (haj-r 
English nobility, every N(‘w ^ (‘ar s tidf‘, sVitl send to tbe King a 
purse witb gold init. Reason maybe joi^«*'\to enstoni to . 
justify tbe praetice ; for, as passage^s are drawn from flie first 
tbing>; wbieb are met on tljc beginning of a day, week, or yeai, 
none can be more pleasing tban of those things tliat are given 
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MS. We rejoice witli our friends after liaving eseajxrd the 
dangers that attend every year, and congratulate each otluT 
for tile future by nresents and wislu's for the bajipy contiiip- 
an^;e of that eoursii which the ancients called Strenarum Com- 
w<rc/ycw,. And as, forinerly, men used to renew their hospi- 
taliti(*s hy presents, cailed Xenuiy a name jiroper enough for 
our New Year’s Gifts, tiiey may he said to serve io renew 
friendship, which is one of tlie greatest gifts imparted hy 
Heaven to men : and tliey who liave always assigned some day 
to those things whh.di tliey t^nonght good, have also judged it 
propiT to solemnize the i’\‘stival of Gifts, and, to show how 
much they estemned it, in tokem of ha])j)iness, ma(k‘ it hegin 
tin; y(;ar. 'J’ln; vjdue of tlie thing given, or, if it is a thing of 
small worth, its novelty, or tin* exeelleney of the 'work* and tin* 
place when' it is given, make:<il the more aeceijtahle, hut above 
ail j the time of giving it, which nudvcs some pn'si'iits pass for 
a mark of civility on tlie heginning of the year, that woiild ap- 
pear unsuitable in anotlier season.” 

Ih’ynne, in his Ilistrio-Mastix, p. 7.'h, has the I’ollowing 
most severe invective against the o/Weye Vc(fr\s l)a)/, 

Ji we lucw parallel our grand disorderly Christ masses with 
these Ixoinai. 'Saturnals and In'atlieii festivals, or our Ni'w 
Yi'are s Day (a chiefe part of Christmas) witli their festivity 
of Janus, which was spent in mumnn'i ii's, stagejilayes, dancing, 
and such lik(' enteiiinh's, wherein lidiers and othei's acted las- 
civious elleminati' parts, and went about tlu'ir towns and cities 
in women s a|)|)arel ; whence tlurwlioh* (’atholicke CMiurch (as 
•Alchuvinus with others write) ajipointc'd a solemn puldikc' 
taste U[/on tliis our Nc'w \ ('are’s Day (which fast it seems is 
now i;o’’gotten), to hcAvaih' those heatlienish enterludc's, sports, 
and lewd idolatrous practices which had be en used on it : 
jirolnhdiiuf all Chrisnaas, under pain (>J\\r(u>ninnuiicaiioirfrom 
idiserrnaf the cale/td,s\ or Jirsf of January (udiieli ivee note call 
Setv Yeu>e\s 7h///), as huhjy and from sending abroad Nem 
} cards Gifts ujjon it (a eustome now too frequeni)^ it being a 
nice re reliipie of paganisme and idolatry y derired from the 
heathen Uomans'Je^st xf two faced JanuSy and a ])raetise so 
c'xecTahle untw Cjiristians, that not onely The w hole Catholicke 
( hurch, hut even the four famous Counc'els of,” Nc. (liere he 
makc's a great parade of auth()ritic,'s) have positively prohi- 
bited fhe. solenuihation of New Yea re's Day. and the sending 



abroad of New Yegres Oifts, iTnder an anatherna and excom- 
nmnicationN 

•In the Statislical Account of Scotlanil^ 1793, yii. 4SS, 
Parishes of Cross, Buritess, ike. (;oinitf (if Orkney, — INh;\v 
•Year’s Cifts occur, under tlie title of. “ Christmas Presents," 
and as <^iv(‘n to servant-maids hy their masters. In tlu^ sam; 
work, p. ISi), we rc'ad, “ liiere is a lari^e stone, about niiu' or 
ten leet hiyh* and four ])road, placed uprii^^ht in a plaAi, in 
tiie ls!e ot North Knnahlshay ; hut no traditioji is preservcii 
coiicerniiiy it, wdu'lher erected *111 memory of any signal 
(‘Yc'in, or for the ]n«rposc of administerinu; Justice, or for re- 
lit^ious wiTi'ship. ^riie writer of tins (the parlsli j)iiest) lias 
seen tifty.oi’ the inhabitants assemided there, on th(‘ first day 
of tlie vein’, and dancing with moonli^'hl, with no other 
niTisi.:- titan tlnir own sini’-ing'/’* And again, in tiie saim^ 
puhi'cation, 1793, xv. 2i)l, the ministt^' of Tillicoultry, #in 
th(‘ count V of Cliu'kmannan, und(T tire head of Diseases, 
says, It is worth mentioning that, one William Hunter, a 
cefi er, wio. (aired in the year 1733 of an 4iV('terate I’lieuma- 
ti> ! or gout, by drinking freely of msw ale, tiill of harm or 
ye, 'it. The poor man had been coiiliieed to his bed for a year 
and a half, having almost entirely i(jst the use hff Ins limbs. 
On the evening J!f/ad.$rl Ma/tdat/, as it is called, (i. e. the 
first Mottday ot' tin* N(‘w Year, O.S.), some of his runghhours 
earne lo niah'e merry whih him. d'hough he eonid not rise, 
yet lie always took his shai-e of t'c' ale as it passi’d round tin* 
companv", and, in the end, hccame mucli intoxicatral. Tire 
eonsecjuenci’ wees, th.at he liad the use of his limbs the next 
morning, and was able lo wallv about, lie loved moTe than 
tw'entv years after this, and iievi'r had the smallest reVurn of 
Ids old eotn])hilnt." And again, in voL v. p. (hi, tlie minister 
of IMoniiii, in Perthsliire, informs ns, tha\ “ hesid<‘ tiie stated 
f(^es, the master (of the parochial school tliere) receives some 
, small gratuity, generally two-pencil (u* three-])em'e, mmi each 
scholar, on ilandsfd Monday or Shrora-Taesday • 
Upon the Cirenmeision, or New Year’s Day, tlie (airly 
(diristians ran about. masked, in imitatoon *()f tlie superstitions 
of tlie Centiles. Against this practice Sai)*t Alaxinius and 
I’eter Chrysologus declaimed ; whence in some of tlie very 
aneieiit missals fml written in the ]Mas,s for this day, 
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"‘ Missa ad prohibendum ab'Idolis.’’ See Maori Hiero-Lex- 
icon, p. 156 . 

[It is a saying .still beard in the North of England, — 

‘ /ft New Y'car’s tide, 

Tlie daysf lengthen a cock's stride. 

And, 

If Die grass grows in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for’t all tlie year, * 

According to the Sbepberd’s Kalendor, 1 / 09 , p. 16 , “if 
New Year’s Day in the morfiing open with duskey red clouds, 
it denotes strifes and dehates among great ones, and many 
robberies to bappeii that year.” 

Opening tbe Bible on this day is a superstilioihs practice 
still in coinnion use in some parts of tlie country, and much 
credit is attacbed to it. It' is usually set about with sortie 
iiUlc solemnity on the morning before breaklast, as tbe cere- 
mony must be [xoformed fasting, 'riie Bibb' is laid on tbe 
table unopened, and the jiarties wbo wish to consult it arc 
tlien to open it in succession. Tbey are not at liberty to 
cboose any ])arti(’ular jiart of tlie book, but must o})('n it at 
random. AVberever this may Jiappi'u to be, tbe iiupiirer is 
to place bisCinger on any cbapler conlaiiu'd in tbe two open 
pages, but witbout any previous perusal or examination. 
Tbe ebapter is tben read aloud, and commented upon by tbe 
people assembled. It is believed that tbe good or ill fortune, 
tbe ba])piness or misery of the consulting party, during the 
ensuing year, will be in some 'way or other described and 
foreshown by tlie contents of 'tbe ebapter. 

NevAr allow any to laki* a light out of your bouse on New 
Year’s* Day ; a deatii in tbe bousebold, before tbe expiration 
of tbe year, is sure to occur if it be allowed. 

If a femab' is yoilr first visitant, and be permitted .to enter 
yonr house on tbe morning of New' Year’s Day, it portendetb 
ill-luck for tbe wdiole year. 

Never throw any ashes, or dirty wmter, or any article, how- 
ever worthless, out of yonr house on this day. It betokens 
ill-luck ; but you nVay bring in as many honestly gotten goods 
as you can iirht V'rc.] 
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*Tltls (lav, ■wlvicli is ■we\t known to be cajlei tlieTw(ilflb from 
its being the twelfth in number from the ‘Nativity, is ealkd 
jUso the Feast of the Epiphany, from "a Greek word sigmlying 
manifeMon, our Lord having been on that day made mani- 
fest to tlie Gentiles. Tliis, as liourne observes, is one ot the 
greatest of the twelve, and of more jovial observation for the 
visiting of friends, mid Christmas gambols. “With som(% 
according to this author, “Christmas ends with the twelve 
days, but. with the generality of the vulgar, not till (uiiidle- 
mas.” Dugdale, in his Origines .Tundiciales, p. 2SG, speaking 
of “ Ord’ers for Government — Gray’s Inne,” cites an order ol 
4. Car. 1, (Nov. 17), tliat “all playinp; at dice, cards or other- 
wise, in the hall, bnttry, or bntler;s chamber, should be 
thenceforth barred and forbidden at aTl times of the y#ar, 
the twenty dayfi in Christmas only excepted.'' The lollowing 
exiractfrom Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, i. ]()3, seems to 
a t omit in a satisfactory manner for th^ name ot J weJrth 
Day. “ In tlie days df King Alfred a law was made with 
relation to holidays, by virtue of wdiich the twelve days 
after the Nativity of our Saviour w'ere made fesrivals. ^ 

From the subsequent passage in Bishop Halls Satires, 
1.598, p. 67, the whofc twelve days appear to hi'.ve been de- 
dicated to feasting and jollity : — 

“ Except the tw(‘lvc days, or the. wake-day feast, - 
♦ What time he needs inuit be Ids coscii’s guest.”* 


The customs of this day vary in dillerent countiirics, yet 
agree in the same end, that is to do honour to the^Eastern 
Magi, who are supposed to have been of royal dignity. In 
France, while that country had a court and king, one of the 
courtiers was chosen king, and the other nobles attended on 
‘tliis day at an entertain^nt. “ Of tliese Mag#,, or Sage^ 
(vulgarly <;allcd the three Kings of Colen), the first, jjani^d. 
Melchior, an aged man with a long beard, offered gold ; the 
second, Jasper, a beardless youth, ^ffeneil frankincense ; the 


* “ Atque ah ipso aatali Jesu Cliristi die ad oc^avfpni usque ab Epi- 
phauia luecni, jejunia iieino f)hservato, nisi quidem judieio ac voJmitate 
fecerit sua, aut id ei fuerit a sacerdote imperatum.” Seld. Anaiectou 
Anglo-Britaunicon, lib, ii. p. 108. • . • 
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third, Balthasar, a black or Moor, with a large spreading 
beard, offered myrrh, according to this distich — 

“ Jres Roi-nni tria don'h forebaiil ; 

, Myrrbam Uomiiii, Uucto Auruiii,*Tlmra dederc Deo.’^ 

Festa Anglo-Romana, p. 7 

The dedication of The Bee-hive of tlie Romish Cluirch 
concludes thus : ‘‘ Datum in our Miisa^o the 5tk of January, 
being the even of the three Kings of Collen, at which time all 
good Catholiks make merry ^nd crie ‘ The Kiiig drinkes.’ In 
mino IMif). Isaac Rabbolence, of Loven.’’ Selden, in his 
lable talk, p. 20, says, “Our chusing Kings and Queens on 
Twelftli Night lias nderence to the three Kings.” 

[According to Blount, the inhabitants of kStatfordshirc made 
a fire on the eve ot 1.\^elfth Day, “in memory of the blazing- 
star that conducted [he three Magi to the manger at Beth- 
lem.” See Halliweirs Dictionary, p. 184.] 

At the end of the year 1702, the Council-general of the 
(commons at Paris passed an arret, in consequence of which 
“ La Fet(! de Ro is “‘(Twelfth Day) was thenceforth to be called 
La leH^ de Sans-Culottes.” It was called an anti-civic 
least, which n:ade every priest that kept it a [loyalist. 

1 liere is a very curious account in Lc Roux, Dictionnaire 
Comique, tome ii.^ p. 1,41, of the Fr(,mch ceremony of the 
de la I eve, ’ which explains Jordaens’ fine picture of 
Le^ Roi bolt. ’ See an account of this custpm in Busalde 
de Verville, Palais des Curieux, edit. 1612, p. 00, and also 
fasquier, Recherches do la France, p. 37o. /Vmong the 
Cries of Paris, a poem composed by Guillaume de Villeneuve 
in the tliirteenth century, printed at the end of Barbasan’s 
Ordene de Clievalerip, Beam for Twelfth Day are mentioned, 

‘ Gastel a feve or roi s crier.” 

To the account given by Le Roux of the French way of 
choosing jiing and Queen, may be added that in Noi ■marivly 
tlic-y pjace a child under the table, which is covered in such a 
manner with the clotli that lie cannot see what is doing ; 
and when the cake divided, one of the company taking up 
the first piecc;^ ./iries out, “ Fabe Domini pour qui ?” "The 
child answers, “Pour le bon Dieu:” and in this manner the 
pieces are allotted to the company. . If the bean be found in 
piece for the “ bon Dieu/’ the king is chosen by drawing 



twelfth pay. 

K,..g or llquliart, of Cromarty, in liis cm-,ou« 

wonian. Sir ^ a nfosj exquisite jewel, 

work, .“.V j of Worcester streets, the day aftertke 
found HI the ktmi <*Yerilv'l tWnk they make use 

lull. -in a t,ulluu^ , nf n Curate “who baviric; 

fol. Loud. lf.()7, ^’e read, p. lH!),.ot a C«rate « 

m xt morning,^ fell asleep in his memento : and_^whelt he 

awoke, added M'ith a loud voice, fhe^'V i„ cities 

In Germany they observed nearly the san e ^ 
aiaci:deres!whm-c.the students and mtizens ehose eme ol 
tdieirown number for king, providing a most maguihcent haii- 

Thrchoosing*^of° a person king or queen by a bean found 
in apiece of a divided cake, was formerly a common Christmas 
gambol in both the English universities.' Ihoiitas «'P^ 

HI a curious letter to Dudley, Lord Iwicester, dated _ 

.Ian Ibli.'l, mentions Lady Eleniyng being (lueene of tliT 
Dene” on Twelfth Day. I’ifikerton’s Ancient Ecot. I oenv, 

"'Wlmn the King of Spain tobl the Count Olivarez tlml 
.Tobn, Duke of Braganza, had ‘ 

tugid, he slighted it, saying that he was but ^^^2^ « 

. bean-cake King (a King made by children on rwdfih JNiaht). 

. Seward's Anecdotes, iii.g5^7* • * 

The b«an appears to have made part of the cere^ion^ on 

' Mr Douce’s MS. notes say, “ Mos kiole4i<^^ et viget apiul pliirinias 
nationes, ut in profesto Epiphaniai, sen triurn Rcgurn, iii (|iiaquc ianii la 
sen alia sociclate, sorte vel alio forinito n.odo elig^nfsibi ^ t' 

vivaiites mia ac genialitcr viventes, bibente rege, acdaraaiit, Kcx l)i!)it, 
bibit Rex, indicta^ multa qui non clamaverit.^^ See tbe Sylva Se.inoiium 
jucundissiincrum, 8vo. Bas. 1568^ pp. 73, 240. , , , 
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d.oc Mng king and queen in England ; tlins, in Ben Jonson's 
Jiihque ot Glinstmas, the' chai aeter of Baby-Cake is attended 
t)y an usher hearing a great cake '- ith a bean and a pease.'* 
, i, l‘JSrTfavels in England, translated by Ozell 

rest fT l^i"S treats the 

rest 01 tlic company. ® 

Anstia, 111 Jus Collections relative to the Court of Cbi- 
va *y> i^^'ong the Addit. MISS, in the British Bluseum, i. 03 
says, he praetisers of the ‘Barliainents or Courts of Justice 
‘" ‘T® *‘,?";'t'rnor among them, whom they styled 
Hoy ch liuHoc.he, which calls to remembrance the cifstom'ob- 

Ua^tbo "‘‘““‘'“S Christmas 

hrd’ofH the name of some fancied kingdom, and 

had olhters with splendid titles to attend on hini.^ Answer'- 
e^ lieicto some of oifr colleges in C.xford did, from the 

CbrLt’^. i^?‘ aiKHially choose a Lord at 

istmas, styled 111 their registers Hex Fuharmn, and Rex 

^um o/ f r”""’ " to the Befornia- 

011 oi Kehgioii, and probably had that appellation because 

might be appointed by lot. wlierein lILs were used au 
Twelftlfl) Kings, or 

wherein thfbrwt^C^"’"^ 

In the ancient calendar of tlie Romish church I find an 
miservation on the fifth day of January, the ewe or vigil of 
lilt Epiphany, Kings created ot elected by beans.” ^The 

remari^" MhVtV-^'*’ with this additional 

remark, that this ceremony of electing kings was continued 

with feasting for many days.” Tliero“was "a custom Sular 

■ ins'Vc" 1 > Saturn among the Romans, Gre- 

cians Ac. lersons of'the same rank drew lots for kim^ioms 

Aictute. rcTS.f " 

ing a ki,J'’'Jm the Epi^hai' ^or ’feS ortlm irerKinlrL' 
practi.scd about the kMinf time of the yc.ar; and that he is 
-lied the Bean King, from the lot. This ’custl " pa" 

1* “‘u/ the north of 

Enj,]ahd, though still very prevalent in the south. 1 find the 

following, descripboa of it in the Universal Magazine, 1774 . 



twelfth day. * 

'''irirfSr“'oS«'l«--E..’ in Cl.ri.tn,n.. Ihcy »« » •« 
Znlln. - nl.’ ,„„i in Hic -<■..»■ «» iS «t 

w'Zni, 16K, in V.ll.nc.y . li.lkttnnn. <ln B.-bn* 

"'T'nnii'taill; £oiSin,».-.'M.5i».ij.<', •«>: 

1704 V 090 thinks the practice ol choosing IviUj^ J 1 J , 

i; T.d(.U Nieli. »»it .ri;,n 1. ihc ».*"» .~»S <'« 

txTC (’t ]iipi'rc, lihinii . inter subigendimi denanum 

ntatcria,..d.as facit, cu, idi^iii.c , ;f™y;;,nfocu.u ilh.d torret, tos- 

ununi immitut, [xiptoa i"""'” • f-nnilia liabat ; demuiti distribuit,* 

turn in tilt liilrtes.iransit, (piot P,ia„, Christo, lieataique ^ 

eniiluc iiartonr unaiii tiiljncnb. , b < eiecinosvna; darginntnr. 

Virgmi, Cl tribus Mag.s s.nc ^ pj t"" ^l,.x at. on 

|„ t-njus antenr portioriC "“.^Xn^c.un .d.l elcvatu* tl-sc .n 
salntatus, in scdeni Ipcatur, ct te ‘ ^ Crucis^npra in Triclinii latjne- 

a^'Oudnu'a;: ‘c'ncesV^d .^hstare 'plur.n.is n.alis cre.rantur, in 

of t..e 0.^. .^ch 

•ger, and pcpi.cr. One is heading it?' When it m.hakcd, it i* 

. at random, a small com as f i„ ,l,c family. H is-hs- 

divided intoiiS nianypams as there “[t i er, assigned to 

tribnted, and each has his sluie. i ipi, „rc given awav in alms. 

Christ, the Virgin, and the three tainted by all' as King, 

Whoever finds the piece of com in his si . ^ fal. 

and being placed on «^‘'‘7'“;‘;'k't^his right h each 

acclamatioiis. He liolds a pjoectf - . p/Miinir These crosses arc 

time he is lifted up, makes » cross on the ceding, tuese 
thought to prevent many evils, and are much revere^ . 
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2t; 

Homans, wliicli they took f»om the Grecians, of castiog dice 
who should be the 'Uex Convivii : or, Horace calls him 
the Arbiter BibendL Whoever tlu’cw the lucky east, which 
they temied Fethis^or Basiliem, gave laws for the Might, in 
the same manner the lucky clown, who out of tl^gj several 
divisions of a plum-cdke draws the king, thereby becomes 
sovereign of the company ; and the poor clodjiole, to whose 
lot the knave falls, is as unf^^rtunate as the Koman, whose 
hard fate it was to throw the dam/aomm Camculum. 

It appears that the twelfth cake was made iormerly full of 
plums, and with a bean and a pea : whoever got the iormer, 
was to be king ; whoever found the latter, was to* be queen. 
Thus in Ilerrick’s Hcvsperidcs, p. «17f) ^ 

“ Twelfe Nighty or King and Qaeene, 

“ Now, now tfic mirth comes 
WMliNhe cake full of plums, 

• Where beane’s the king of the sport here ; 

Jtesides we must know, 

The pea also 

Must fevell, as (pieene, in the court here. 

Begin then to chiise, ^ 

(This night as ye use) 

♦Who siuill for the })resent <lclight here, 
lie a king he llie lot, 

And who shall not, • 

• Be Twelfe-day queene for the night here : 

' Which known'", let us make • 

J oy-so|)S wi 1 h th cake ; 

And let not a man tlw^m ho seen here, 

• Who nnurg’d will not drinke 

• To the base from the t)i ink 

A health to the king and the queene here. 

N>xt crowne the howle full 

y\ itti gentle iamh’s-wooll ; • 

Addc sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

. With ston; of ale two ; 

* • And tlius ye must doe 

* • To make the M'assaile a swinger. 

Cive th^rn to tlie king 
Ana (pjcene wassailing ; 

Aiiid Umugh with the ale ye he whet here ; 

• Yet part ye from hence. 

As free from otfence,. 

As when ye innocent met here.” 
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And at p. 271 we find Uic suli^eriucnt : 

.. F<.r sports, for pagontr o an, pla>es, 

. Tltmi hast tUv eves aii<l holi<la\cs . 

Thv vvakesythy quintets, here * 

ThY May-l>ol<!s too. Witl. garlamls giat t . 

T,-y^lnTL-.la..ce;thyVVS.itsun^^^^^ 

Tliv sliearing feast, 

i;,W.arv,,stIlon>«;U.yVassan ^ 

• 'I’liat’s tost iil> after tox-i -tli - loU , 

I ,unnn.eIies:thy^//;.-/«e^^^^^^ 
tlnd rjueem .■ thy Chnst.nas revelhngs. 

S„ *0 in Kci,...-. P-S-''- 

“ Speecltcs to the Queen at Sudlej, n- e. 

< ‘ hmis . Nisa . 

' « Mel Cut the cake : who tath the bemie shall be king ; 
a,„l J here i peet.c is. shoe shall he t.hee^ 

.< A7,y. I have the pea.e comutinnde ” 

“ Mel. I llie hcane, and king , 1 

Thus p. MO, ibid., we read— • 

o Of Tivetfe-tiOe cakes, of peas ainl hcanes, 

VVh<.rervith ye tnakc those 

Wticnas ve cliiise your king anil qntei , 

Anil cry out. //«/>• oar to,™ iireea. 

, 1 . T>.ornnho Goot^e’s. Translation, 

'■ '“t 

lowing lines on “ Twclte Day : „ . , 

' ,t..v liere followeth, who out from Persia farre 
“ The wise men s ihiy lierc toiio ’ ,,„.„p„.teil hy a st*rte. 

Brought gifts ami If *'=" * Ungs, and so them call. 

The Papist, .s do «eiei.^ 

■ rSiSfrnpif . • 

AViOt Ttnnu> au(l LMA'at solciniiitie, they latcu aim u. ^ 

\\ itli pomp anil b*' ** m- of tlicir »ar<ints eft, 

mth maira"Sp7ietrK mig^VuVee if companie : 
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Ilerein a pennie doth he put bcfiire it come to fire, 

Ibis be divides according as his bouseholdc dotii require, 

And every peece distribiitetli, as round about they stand, 

Mniich^in tbeir luynes unto tlic ])Oore is^givcn out of liand : 

But wifo so chaui^'ctli on tlie piece wbefcin the money lies, 

*Is counted king amongst tluun all, and is with sho\vt(;s and cries 
Exalted to the heavens uT>, who taking clialke in hande, 

Doth make a crosse on every beanie, and rjifters as they stande : 

Great force and powre have these agaynst all injuryes and liarmes 
Of ciu'sed devils, sprites, and bugge.s, of eonjurings and ebarmes. 

So much this King can do, so much the crosses bring to passe, 

Made by some servant, maide,Di* childe, or by some foolish asse. 
Twice si\e nightes then from Christmasse, they do count with diligence. 
Wherein eche maister in his liouse liolh burne up frankcnsgice ; 

And on the table settes a loafe, when night apjirocbeth ncre, 

Before the coles, and frankensence to be perfumed there : 
first bowing down his beade he standes, and nose, and cares, and cy(;s, 
He smokes, and with his mouth'nx’cyvcs the fume tiiat doth arise ; 
Whom followetb stramditOds wife, and doth the same full solemnly, 

J nd of their cliildren every one, and all their family ; 

Mhich doth preserve they say their teeth, and nose, and eyes, and care, 
From every kind of rnaladic and sicknesse all t he Ausare : 

When every one rcceyved hath this odour, great and small, 

Then one takes u}) tlic pan with coales and franckensenci! and all. 
Another takes the loafe, whom all (he reast do follow here, 

And round about the house they go, with torch or taper clere, 

That neither 'tiread not meat dow'ant, not witch with dreadful channe. 
Have powre to hurt tlieir children, or to do their cattell harme. 

There are that three nightes oncly do perfomme this foolish gearc, 

To this intent, and tliinke themscilves in safetie all the yeare. 

To Christ dare none commit himselfe. And in these daves beside. 
They judge what Aveather all the yeare shall hapj)en and* betide : 
Ascribing to each day a montli, and at this ])resent time, 

The youth in every place doe floeke, and all ai)])arerd tine, 

With p.,pars through the streets they runne, and sing at every dore, 
fn commendation of the man, rewarded Avell therefore : 

Which on themselves they do hestowc, or o!i the church, as tliougli 
The people were not plagude Avith roges and begging friers enough. 
There cities arc, where boyes and gyrles together still do runne'. 

About the streets with like, as soon as night beginnes to come. 

And bring 'iiljrode their Wassell BoAvlek', Avho well rewarded bee 
\, ith cakes and cheese, and great good chearc, and money plenteouslee." 

In G]ouccstersliire«t^ier£ is a custom on Twelfth Day of 
having twelve small fires made, and one large one, in many 
parishes in that coilinty, in honour of the day. In the South- 
hams of Devonshire, on the eve of the Epiphany, tlie farmer, 
attended by his workmen, with a large pitcher of cider, goes 
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to tlie orclianl, and tlicTO enciraJing one of the l)eRt l.eajang 
trees, they drink the following toast three several tune,> . 

“ Here’s toM.bcc, old applC'trce, , 

Wticnec thou niavst bflil, and wlieiiec thoV ijiayst blow . 

• \„d wl.cucc tbou maysl bear apples enow . 

Hats full! caps full! 

Bushrl — Losliel — sacks full, 

^ And luy pockets lull too ! Huzza 1 

This done, they return to the house, the doors of whieh they 
. s to find holted l.y the fenaales, who, he the weathe 
tha il tnav, arc inexorable to all intreaties to open them till 
romi.leliasgaessedat what is on the spit, winch is gene- 
n "oine nice little tliinii;, didicult to he hit on, and is the 
rSrd of him who tirst names it. The doors are tluni thrown 
oi^eii, and the lucky clodpole receives J 

conniense. Some are so superstitious js to hclicxt , th. I U 
they neglect this custom, the trees will hear no apples tilit 

veer See Cent. Mag. 1 71)1, !•. -llbl. 

• ' ) n the eve of T'wclfth Day. as a Cornish man informed me 
Ihet’dm' of St. StephciCs Down, OctoCer t’S, IJdU, it is 
the custom for the Devonshire ))cople to go alter supper into 
the orchard, with a large milk-paii lull ol «dcr, hating 
roasted apples pressed into it. Cut ot this each peison in 
comnany tikes what *s called a chiyen cu|i, i. e. an earthen- 
wari cup full of standing under bach ot the ^ 

Imrl frilitful .pple-tn -es, passing hy those that arc not good 
hearers, he addresses it in the following words 

‘‘ Hciiltb to Uicc, good iipple-trcc, ^ . 

Well to Lt'ar ])ockct-fidls, Lat-iulls, 

I'cck -fulls, bushel bag-fulls 

And then drinking up part of the coutchitR he throws the 
rest, witli the fragments of the roasted apples, at the tree. 

"At each cup the eompany Slit up a shout. 'v , . * 

So we read in the Glossary to the Dxinoor dialect ir- 
“ Watsail, a drinking song, snug on I wellth-day e\e, Uiiow 
ing toast to the apple trees, in m'dej.to have a timitliil 
year, which seems to he a relic of the heatlieii saeritiee to_ 

Fornona.” , ^ . v ^ i 

[The following lines wpx‘ ol)tained from tins chstnet, and 

probably form another version of the song^above given, 
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“ Apj>lc-treei ap])lo-trec, 

Boar apples for me : 

Hats full, laps full, 

Saeks full, ea{)s fiill : 

Apple-tree, apple-tree, 

* Bear apj)Ies for me.”J 

riiis seems to have been done in some places upon Christ- 
mas Eve; for in Herrick’s Hesperides, p. dn, 1 liud tlic fol- 
lowing among the Christmas Eve ceremonies : — * 

“ \\ assaile the trees, that ihe_v may heare 
^ oil many a pUmi ami many a ]>eare ; 
tor more or lesse fruits they will bring, 

As you do give them wassailing.” 


! he same is done in Herefordshire, under the name of 
assailing, as follows: At the approath of the evening on 
the vigil ol the Twelltli Day, the fanners, with tlu'ir friends 
and servants, meet togiether, and ahont six o’clock \valk out 
to *11 held Avliere wheat is growing. In the highest part of the 
groMiid, twelve small fires, and one larga^ one, are lighted up. 
Ihe attendants, i'(‘aded by tin* master of tlie family, pledge 
tli(‘ eonii^any in old eider, wliieh ciix idates freely on these 


occasions. A circle is formed round the large lire, when a 
general slioiit and liallooing takes place, which yon hear 
answered from all tire adjacent villages and lields. Some- 
times htty or sixty of these hres may he all seen at once. 
This being dinishtal, the company return home, where tlie 
' good lioiisewiie and her maids are preparing a good snjipei*. 
A large cake is always provided/ with a hole in the middle. 
After snp[)er, the company all attend the liailill* (or head of 
tlie o.vc]^) to the wain-lionse, where the following particulars 
are observed : The master, at the head of his friJnds, fills the 
cup (generally of strong ale), and stands o|>posite the first 
or finest ot the oxen. Jle then pledges him in a <;iiri(.)iis 
toast : the company I’ollow liis example, with all the otluT 
oxen, and addressing each by liis rame. This being finished, 
thej large 'cake is produced, and, with much ceri'piony, put 
on the horn of the iirst ox, through flu* hole above-men- 
tioned. The ox is t»lwni -tickled, to make liirn toss his head; 
if he throw the cake behind, then it is the mistress’s penjui- 
site ; if *before‘(ih what is termed the boosy), the bailiff him- 
self claims the ‘prize. The company then return to the 
house, tlie doors of which they find locked^, nor will they be 
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opened till some joyous songs arev sung. On tin ir 
admittance, a sceno ot mirtli and jollity ^ ‘ ^ 

tlie i>:reatest part of the night.— Gent. Mag. 1 eo. i / .n . 

IWiit, ^n his TonrMn Scotland ^ 

of Him cimtom, .ays, “tliat, after they 
glass to their master’s liealth, success, to the 

then returning home, they feast on cakes ina' c | 
raways, &c., ..aked in cyder, whie i they chun. as a 1 1 . ard 
for their past labours in sowing the gram. ih ^ 
serves, “seems to resend, Ic a custom ot the ancient )an 
who, in their addresses to their ' rural deities, emptied on 
cverv ■nvo(;atiou a eui, in honour ot them. 

In ihe Gentleman’s Magazine lor lu^br’iary, 1 / g l, p. . ■ , 
Mr. lieekwith tells ns that “ near Leeds, ,n 't ovksliire vi h u 
he.ivas ahoy, it was eustomary for many g-'l" ‘g’ Agy; 
Twelfth Eve of ('hrislmas, to invite tiv'ir '■gitions, ti, _ , 
and nei'dihours to their houses, to phfy at (aids, 
partake of a .sapper, of whieh miueed pies were aii 
sahh' in<>-re:lient : and after supper was brought in, tlu, W .. 
;.ai Cup or Wassail Bowl, of whieh everyone F'rtook 1^ 
takin- with a spoon, ouf of the ale, a rotisted apple, am. e,it- 
iii',--iraud then drinking the healths of the covq)i«'y ol 
the howl, wishing them a merry Christmas and 
year, (riie fesiTval of Christmas used in tins pint ot li 
'eountrvho Imld for twi^nty ihiys, and g 

it to Camllema.s.) d’he ingredients put int o 
ale, sugar, nut nleg, and roaslca apples, were nsaa ly call ^ 
LawM JVooK !im> ‘he night oji which it used to ^ ‘ 

(generallv on the Twelfth Eve) was commonly called II 
ic,'.’- This custom is now disused. 

A Nottinghamshire eorrespoudent 
when iie was a schoolboy, the prae tiee -tm g' - „ 

was to roast apples on a string till they dropt into a huge 
h-owl of spiced ale, whieh is ihe whole 

Wool." It IS prohahle that from the soltmms ot h s pop Ijji 
beverage it tins g.itteii the above name, bee Miitkespwie . 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, • »• 

“ Sonu'timcs lurk I in a ^^ossip’s 

111 Ycrv likeiK^ss of a roast ctl crab ; 

And Nvhen she (lrink*S, against her bps 1 boo, 

And on 4 ier wilhcT'd dew -lap pour ihe ido. 
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TWEJ.mr DAY. 


Ill A^ox Graculi, 4to. Ij)23, p. .V2, speaking of tlie 
sixth of January, the writer tells us, “This day, about the 
houres of o, (i, 7, 8, 1), and 10; yea, in some places till 
inidnigl't well niglj, will he such a massacre of spice-bread, 
hliat, ere the next day at noone, a two-pi'uny hrowne loafe 
will set twenty poore folkes teeth on edge. Which hungry 
humour will hold so violent, that a number of good fellowes 
will not refuse to give a statute marcbant of all tlie lands and 
goods tlicy enjoy, for lialle-a-crowm^’s worth of two-penny 
pasties. On tins night rnueii masking in tlie Strand, ('Inaip- 
side, Ilolbiirne, or I'^leet-stfect.” 

Waldron, in his Description of the Isle of Man (Works, p. 
loo), says, “There is not a barn unoccupied tlu' whole twelve 
days, ('very parish hiring fiddlers at the public charge. On 
'^I’welftli Day the fiddler lays his bead in some one of the 
wenches’ laps, and a .third person asks who such a maid or 
sucb a maid shall hiarry, naming the girls then present one 
after another ; to which be answers according to his owui 
whim, or agreealilc to the intimacies be has taken notice of 
during this time uf merriment, hut wdiatevev be says is as 
absolutely depemb'd on as an oraiue ; and if lie hapjien to 
couple two people wdio liavi' an avei'sion to eacli other, tears 
and vexation sucia'cd the mirth. This they call cutting off 
the fiddler’s head ; for after this he is dead for the whole 
year.” 

In a curious collection, entitled Wit a sporting in a pleasant 
Grove of New Tancics, by II. 8vo. Loud.' l()r>7, p. 80, I 
tind the following descriptioi^ of the pleasantries of wdiat is 
tber.e called — 

St. DLsta/rs Day, or the Moitow after Twetfth-Day . 

“ I’artly Worke aiul partly play, 

You must on St. Dihtati’s Day : 

Prom tlio jilough soomfroo your teame; 

TluMi come home and lothcr them : 

If the maides a spinning goe, 

Ijiiriu^^the /lax and fire the tow’; 

Scorch their plackets, hut beware 
^ ‘ Tiiat ye singe no maiden haiie. 

Bring in pales of water then, 

Let the maids bew-ash the men. 
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(live SI. DisE'ilf ;ul flu'j rlgiil: ; 

Tin’ll' gi\(' ('iiristinab-sixirt good night. 

And Ml \t. ivjoyo’vv every one 
To Ills owne .vocation.”' * * 

[ h/i the jiar!;-.]! of ihiuitrley, a villuyy' on the borders of the 
eouiity ol‘ ti ioueester, luext Worcestersluicg aod in the neigh 
hoin-liood, a eiistoin ])i‘evails, vvliieh is intended to prevent t he 
smut in ^vli^';U. On the eve of Twelfth-day, all t!:e scrvinits 
ot every fanner assenibie tog;etlier in one of the fndds th;tt 
has been sown with wlnat. At (In* end of twelve lands, they 
make twel\e lirias in a. lovv with, straw, around one of whieli, 
inaile largfr than the re:>f, they drink a ehec'rfu! glass of cider 
in ( heir ma-ler s lisalth, anel snecess to tin* future harvest, 
tlien, retuniing home, tiny; feast on eakes soaked in eiiier, 
wrtieh they ekum as a reward for tiicir.pr.si labours in sowing 
t lie grain.] 

it may rather seem to tMumig to religious lh,an popular 
customs to memioii, on tlie aniiioriiy of the (ientleman's 
'M;, a Stine for Jaumiry, 17,>I, |j. 'Jh, that at the Ciiapei-ifoval 
at . r. , lames’s, on dwelfrh Ihry tiiat year, “the king and tiie 
prwiee made tlie oUei'ings a.l tiie altar of gold, iVankineense, 
and myrrh, aeeording to ete t: in. At night tlie-ir majesties, 
&e., jilavu'd at inzm’.l for the ’nenefit oi‘ tiie groom -porter.” 

Jndn 'iH, ISgp, kin;ai,i li.iwkins, Kscp, of the British 
Museum, sliovved t‘ t'le ednur (.sir Henry hllis) a silviT 
token or suh^ tif^!n‘ f • • mo.iey, marked to the amount of ten 
{'(Hinds, whieli igijHais-. to hawjiassed among the players for 
the groom-purler’s b meht at Bmsid. It is within the sme of 
a half-crown, one inch and a lialf in diann ter. in the ceiitre 

of the obverse within an inner (urde is , : Legeinl ronnd, 

A'l . TTif. . GiiooM . POUTEIIS . UAssE TT. M int-mark, a fleur-de- 
Iws. On the reverse, a w reatji issuing from tlie sides of, and 
.'^iir mo nil ting, a gold coronO' : the coronet, being of gold let in. 
begeiid, .NofULNo. . ventfii!) . NOTiiiNO . WINNS. M iut-inark, 
again, a ileur-de-lis. i>raml iloUis li^id pi,\e of tliesc pieces. 
They are of very rare occurrence. 

Ihe groom-porter was formerly a distincA hfriccr in the 
lord-steward’s department of the royal lioviseliold. Uis 

^ This ii^also in Herrick’s Hesperidesf yi. 374. » 

• • 3 
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business was to sec the king’ s’lodgings furmshed with tables, 
chairs, stools, and firing ; as also to provide cards, c ice, iVc., 
and to decide disputes arising aUcards, dice, Ix'whng, &C- 
Itsorn allusions in-s.oue of lien JouSon’s and o( (diapman s 
ohiYs it aptiears tiiat he was allowed to keep an open ganib- 
iiin'- tal.le at tihridmas; and it is mentioned as sldl existing 
ill oi:e of ijiuly Mary Montague's mdogues ; - 


,\l llic '/rooni-poricrs liatlcr’d liullics play. 

'i'hvrH'luy. Ij't. iv. 1 lodsli’y^i Cdllert. i. 107. 


Tills abuse was removed in the reign ot (ieorge 111. ; hut 
lirav 10 his Account of the hord ot Misrule, ipAreluco- 
l e-ia’, .vviii. dl7, says, George 1. and U. played hazard in 
oubl.e on certain days, attended hy the grooimporter Ihe 
’omeiia-ieu, howevi.r‘, is still kept up the names ot thj-ee 
tn’oum VS < :ri‘urnni>; ilic inlrrior servimts m tlie 

p?l-seot' enumeration of'her Maiesty's hoii.sehold. 


‘ST. ACJNES’S DAY, dk EVE. 

Jam Ai(V 2 ! . 


St. 


Alls a Konian Aii’irin and martyr, who suHered in 


i S V. ;is JttMii.in viLw,...- - . f 

,i„, U'ulli pevsi ee.tum under the limperor Ihoelesian, ad. .iUi- 
.She was eomlenined to he de’.ianehed in the jmhhe stews b(- 
ion, Imi her virginity w.as miraenlously pre- 
.,..,v- l l.v lirhtning and thunder I'rom heaven. About eight 
ih. ■ 'iasr execution, her parents, going to lament 

ail'd piin at her toif.h, saw a vision of angels, among whom 
was th T daughter, and a hand) standing hy her as white 
s.iov - on which account it ia that in every graphic .epre- 
fenCitimi of lu r there is a lamb pictured hy lier side. 

■ , : ,lK. eve of her (lay many kinds of divination were prac- 

tised. bv virgins t.6 .listaiver their future husbands [Dreams 
were tile most qvdiiiary media for making the desired discovery, 
and many allusions to the belief may be traced even m late 
works, d’he following notice of.it occurs m 1 oor Kobin s 
Alma:\ack for ’ 734 : — 



ST. AGNEs's DAY OR EVE. 


“ Saint Agues Day conftis ))y and by, 

W'lien [)retty maids do fast to 1.17 
Tlicir sweet Iiearts in llicir dreams to see, 

Or know who Shall their hiisliamis Itlj. 

But some whe’n married alt is ori*, • 

And they desire to dream no jiiore. 

Or, if th(!y must liave tliese extreams, 

Wish all their sutferings wero hut dreams.” 

And in tl*e same periodical for tlie previous year, 17d.‘>, wc' 
have a .similar account ; — 

“ Tho’ Clirist mas pleasure now' is gone, 

St. Agnes’ Fast is eoming on ; 

• When maids w ho fain would married lie. 

Do fast their .^veet hearts for to see. 
d'hisyi'ar it has come so ahout, 

That Sumlav’ siiove.s St. Agnes out . 

* Hut lovi'rs w lio would forlmrs (ell, 

May frml her here, ami that’s e*s well.”] • 

This is e.'illed fastiiug Jii. Agnes’s Fast. The following liiics 
o^‘ lien Jonson allude to this: — ^ 

And on .sweet St. Anna’s night 
Please you with th<‘ proiuis d sight, 

Some of hu .hamls, some of lovers, 4 
Wliiidi an empty dieam discovers. 

Auhrey, in his Alisc^Tiatiies, p. L-hi, directs that, “ Fpon 
St. Agnes’s Night, you take a row of pins, and poll out ewry • 
one, one after •Miother, .saying a itatm-noster, stieking a pin in 
your sieevi^, and you will *lream of him or her you shall 
marry.”* * * 

ljurton, in his Anatomy of Melniieltoly (ed. HihO, p. f>3S), 
speaks of Mai(h fast 'oig on St. jlgne;<\s Ere, to know" W’ho 
shall 1)0 their first husband. In ('upid’a Whirligig, 1 ()!(>, 
iii. 1, liftg says, “ I could tind in iny lu'art to pray nine times 

" • • 

* I fnul the suliseijncnt ciii^ons passage eoneerning St. Agues, 
the Poniforiuyi sen Breviarium Keelesia: Sarishuriensis, fol. Par. 550. 
Pars, llyemalis ; “ (lunujui^ interrogasset pneses (juis esset sponsns de 
eujus se Agnes pot estate gloriahatur, exstfdr, efuTdam ex parasitis (pii 
diceret haiic Cliristianam esse ah infant ia, et maf/icis ardbus ita occupntani, . 
ui (lieatnr sjionsum suum Christum esse. .lam cor])ns ejus# corjiori 
nieo sociatum cst, et sanguis ejus ornavit germs meas. Cujus mater Virgo 
est, cujus pater feminam nescit. • Ipsi sum desponsata cui angcii serviimt, 
<mius pulcliritudincm S61 et Luna mirantur, cujus nuftor Virgo.” * 




:>(; * SAINT AGNES’s Oil EVE, 

lo tlio moniic. ai'.i! fast I’lrae ST. Apu-s's Eves, so tliat I might 

bcH* sur(‘ lo have Una to luy lius’orual. ‘ 

The ftjlowinir w; ^he ai-eouat of. the. festival, as preserved 

ia «thc. 'rranshit loa ^)i -\:iie.reoi*„'iis, i. 1',: 

-r'l . , i.w*. .-•< V'M-f’ Oav vd’/x-li ln>rr in Orraianic 

iltfMi rtfunm's at mI.kt >m. ' j 

1, !1(,1 t,(. miice -It. .if n.M- ki::.’. \ve!; -rti n Mt.- inmOt’ ; 

liat, in ihf lk>in^h (''‘'Hi a oan.k- in I'a-ona inf (kroM-, 

A. :-nnnt; an.i h.nel <‘t' NAnniinm^ ^raiin-, and ;ro at fnnmnn.lt t . 
inn- tn Si . A" iic.-’ (dnirch iij) m tin-' da;, v.hllf nia -f tnf> .an'., 

Ttv:, landa-. a. wl.iO’ a^ sn-.w-' tin- n nun's dn yc.n n-y u^c lo i'ruiL: 
Ant! '.Nai'i tUf .\f(urs cdaintti-d i . leuMn thn anit-’r iu'', 

{ Sn.r in tins tiun- lud'lnn soicnutr ni>>0 t a p ^ 

Ti„.v„iV.rihr;n. 

1.0 jno lli.s.i I.s-lun- p.n,! oint.- .ins. ..uh; 

'I'll,., ,, |.i-vo(.|i tiff nun/d" \vilh tlu'Nf tnn> IU s 1 " .H nf , 
Witnr.tl, Efuia ^i‘onin■ and div.l, ao niatin thn I'.ds ol pa.stnv 
;,;ai!un” • 

*\ ims-a 's n..t iiiisimiliir onMr- m ’Uii’ i'rcs.'iit Miitc ot 
tlic MiiiHi.ss, .,f l i.OMv ...1.1 i'n.v l’.»'li.-ul ivpisll.-s to 

l[.,'.Krt .Iq.hs.a, i;-!-. f"’- '"SI. liviu Uotur, Kliru- 

ary, 11, 1 } !i.h [>. o '^- 

Si\ , /./// e.v’.v 

WlVrf narii inf iy /iodanilMuo-a .. .tv ;y a|-pf av''. 

W I'd. oni'.nds k nnu.id on tt- ..n.:! itsfars ; 

Un void ir.!.-rt! .-nsiuon'. thf>’o'-iftf!rd <a;‘ t., cat. 

And Jnon^l^ ton'. !.• eiuu 1.-. ni ■' s m .n . ^ 

\ ( t to inc id' y .n’.oii d t ry-.n'', a*'. ^ ■ 

\\ n.uA ad tl)i> Nviiitf tiaonisk to n n>. y. an i ar.i n- ■ 

. d'h. n ti. vdei.ro .adi t^, ti.v j.onf. and aun i !Mioi'''i '■ 

^ * Idf.'d. kt.sdd _ _ _ 

Andrtffivf .•onvtM':-;;! ion Ir-.n'. k.a.-t..'. yn ^ .. __ 

lid Of'!! 4. -s i .'.f irniin to ts.'.'j' e.t i.i 1' 

. Tl.T-nn. 'I''.'-' d’.'dd'i 

• i.an.i. ivu^i. ty i;', V; ^ A iV; i'd radnivA 

iSai'li' I" ... s.' . -i. a. ■ ^ ^ , la;t .Mill 

l,.pu. na t t, r .a-..-., l.ai.. 

;\u.'a,'hddad''i''ri,,dT.ii..!d*' 11"'; 'I" oO- -f ' aa-a...... ..f fa.oa:. 

;A;:dd:di.a-di.iK n,.v ... ,»a.„.a ..a .. "y;: ; y;;-;;,,, yy 

^u^vfr tn.t l.n-.x'd ui> Nvun dn-ains, tor Im y y 

i.twy ' O' “ ' . • iMil it t . at osn both canse 

uuwfV. farfu, bfh.iv hv sp-.ak>, aaii ti ^ 

and luimvv. it wiUn.akf huu awake lee. I ourJ.u.tn, l,oo.. 



'T!>e present rnr.(] address the saint, as still heard in 
Durliani, is as follows : — 

“ Fair Saint Atrnns, ])]ay tliy part. 

Anti sf'iui to iiH‘ no own s\\ «‘cl4iesrt, , 

Not in in'- In'si nor \ao:-si arra\ , • , 

itut in 1 1n' cIoiIm '- he w cars cry (lay ; 

'I’hai lo-Miorro\v 1 luay Imn ken. 

From aiiiou^ all (nln'r men/’ 

• 

A enrions old eliap-liooh, called .Mother Ihineh s Clttsel 
nrwlv Ih-oke (dpt'ii, has several noiicms of tin' St. Atones divina- 
tion “On that dav thou nmsT he sort' tliat no man stdnte 

thee, noi;kiss thee; 1 mean neither man, woman, nor child, 
must kiss ihy lijis on that day ; and then, at niL^lit, Ix-fore 
llioti i.roest into thv hed, thon must he sure to put on a elean 
s[iij‘t, and the host thou hast, then the latter thou mavsl 
spiHtl. And Mhen tliou best down, Igy tliy riti'ht hand under 
thy head, savin';’ these words, A'oc’ //»f (jod of Lorr .setuMnir 
);/// dr,sir>‘ ; m;ike sure to sleep ;is sttoii as tlioii eanst, and 
tiio slialt lie siii'e to dream of hitu v.hosludl hethy liusliand, 
an ee him stand helore ilu'e, and ( hou•^^ ill take j;reat iio- 
iiei ot him and hi" eontjdexion, and, if In* oilers to salute thee, 
dd not deny him/’ And aanaiu, in tin* same tract, “ Tliere is, 
iM January, a day ee.lled Saint Ai;ues' Day. Il^s always the 
• lie and tNwutieili ol' mat month, d’his Saint Agues had a 
■.;reat favour for young men and tnahls, and wiU hriug unto 
their hedsnle, at maht, l heir s\\ eet iieart<, if they follow this# 
rule as 1 .-lialT declare nuto,tliee. rj'ou this day thou must 
In* sure to kei j» a trm* i/^t, for thou most not eat fu* drink rdl 
tliat dav, u('r at night ; neitlier let any man, woman. chi id 
kiss thee tliat day ; and tiiou must he sure, at night, v.hen 
thou guest to lied, to put on a eh-au shift, tiud tin* iiest thou 
iue-t ihehetler thon mayst spea-d , amldhnu must liava* eleaiA 
eloallis oil thv lu'ad, for St. Agio's does love to see clean 
Vloaths when she eoun's ; ^aud when tliou liest dojA^li on thv 
hai'k as streiirlit as thou ^aiist, and both thy hands are iaui 
uiiderneatn thy liead, then say, — * 

Now, " 00(1 St. Aumes, pViy tbv^part, 

And h<-ud to im; my own ‘'Wccthcart, 

And shew me Midi a happy l)liss,* • ^ 

This njirtit of liim to have a kiss. 

And then be snrt; to fall 'asleep as soon as thou caniit, and 

• • • 
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ST. Vincent's day. 


before thou awakest out of thy first sleep thou shalt see him 
come and stand before thee, and thou shalt perceive by his 
habit what tradesman he is ; but be sure thou declarest not 
thy dream to anybody in ten days/^and by that time thou 
matst come to see thy dream come to pass." 

Mr. Hone has prescfved a curious charm for the ague, 
which is said to be only efficacious on St. Agnes’s Eve. It is 
to be said up the clumney by the eldest female in* the family : 

“ Tremble and go ! 

First day shi>^^r and burn 
IVemblc and quake ! 

Second day shiver and learn ; ^ 

Tremble and die ! 

Third day never return.’’] 



ST. VINCENT’S DAY. 

January 22. 

Mr. Douct^’s manuscript notes say, “ Vincenti festo si Sol 
radiet memor esto;” thus Englished by Abraham Ilerning: 

“ Remember on St. Yineent’s Day, 

’ If that the sun his bCams display.” 

Scott's JJiscuv. of Witchcraftf b. xi. e. 15. 

[Dr. Foster is at loss to account for the origin of the 
command ; but he thinks it may have been derived from a 
notion that the sun would not shine unominously on the day 
on which fhe saint was burnt.] > 
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ST. PAUL’S day: 

January 25* 

I DO not iTnd that any one has even hazarded a conjecture 
why prognostications of the weather, &c., for the whole year, 
are to be drawn from tlie af)peariince of this day.» 

Lloyd, in his Diall of Daies, observes on St. PaiiFs, that 
‘‘ of this*day the husbandtvien prognosticate the whole year : 
if it he a fair day, it will he a pleasant year ; if it he windy, 
there will be wars ; if it be cloudy, it doth foreshow tlu' 
pfegue that year.’’ In the ancient cahuidar quoted below,'^ I 
find an observation on the thirteenth (Tf JJeccmber, “ That on 
this dav prognostications of the months were drawn for tlie 
whole year.” — “ Prognostica mensiuni per totum annum.” 

]') the Sliepherd’s Almanack for 1670, among the ob- 
servations on the month of January we Jind the iollowing : 

“ Some say that, if on tlie i2th of January the sun shines, 
it foreshows much wind. Others predict by St ^Paul’s Day; 
saying, if the sun shine, it betokens a good year ; if it rain or 
snow, indilferent ; if juisty, it predicts great dearth ; if it 
thunder, great winds and death of people that year.”^ 

Ilospinian, ijlso, tells us that it is a critical day with the * 
vulgar, indicating, if it be clear, abundance of fruits ; if windy, 
foretelling wars ; if cloudy, the pestilence ; if rainy or snowy,, 
it prognosticates dearness and scarcity : according to«t4fc old 
Latin verses, thus translated in Bourne’s Antiquities of the 
Common People : . 

• 

• ‘ In an ancient calendar of the Church of Rome, which will frequently 
be quoted in the course of this work, it is called Dicfi EgyptiacKS. * 

2 ['rivis curkms cuilen daralso contains the following very siiigular«oTtcc 
for the 24th of January, the vigil of St. Paul’s Day, Viri curnuxoribus 
non cuhant.'] • • • 

^ Thonias Lodge, in his most rare work, entitled ‘ Wit’s Miscric, and 
the World’s Madnesse, discovering the Devils IncarniA of this i^e,’ 4to. 
Lond. 1506, glances in the following quaint manner at the su})crstitions 
of this and St. Peter’s Day, p. 12, “ And by S. Peter and S. Paulc the 
fool rideth him.” * . , 
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ST. Paul’s day. 


“ If St. Paul’s Day by fair and clear, 

It doth betide a ba|)py year ; 

If blustering winds do l>low aloft, 

Then wars will trouble on*' realm full oft; 

‘ And if it. ehuiK^e to snow or^rain, 

Then will be deal* all sorts of grain.” 

The Latin is given differently in ITearne’s edition of Robe it 
of Avesbury’s History of Edward III., p. 26(i : ^ 

“ Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni. 

Si nix vel pluvia, doeignat tempora cara. 

Se liant ncbulai, iiiorimitur bestia (juaapie. 

Sc tiant venti, prielialmnt prielia geiiti.”^ 

^ Thus translated (ibid.) under the title of “ The Saying of 
Erra Eater to the llnsbandrnaii 

“ If the dry of St. Panic be cleerc, 

Then shall betide an hajijiie yeere : 

If it do(‘ eliaunec to snow or raine. 

’I’hen shall l)(‘e deare all kiudeof graine. 

Put i.’tiie w inde tlum b(*e alofte, 

Warres shall v<'x this realnie full oft : 

And if the eloudes make dark the skie, 
both neatc and fowle this yearc shall die.”^ 


‘ And in a MS. Register of Spalding, transcrilied in Cole’s MSS., sol. 
41, Brit. Mus. 

“ Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni ; 

Si nix, vel j)luvia, designat tempora ehara ; 

Si liant venti, designat pnelia genii ; 

Si tiant nebnl;e, ])eriant animalia qincfiue.” 

2 Among Pagford’s -fragments of books preserved with the llarleian 
MSS. in the Prilish Miisnim, No. .5937, are several jneees of an rhnanack 
in French, printed at Paste, in 1672.. These lines occur in one np-on St. 
Paul’s Day ,• 

“ Dc Sainct Paul la claire journee 
Nous denote une bonne annee ; 

S’il fait vent, nous aurons la guerre, 

S’il ueigeou phmt, cherte siir terre, 

S’t.n voit fort epais les brouillars, 

Mortalite de toutes pars. 

S’il y a beaueoup d’eau en ce inois, 

Get rn pen de vin croutre tu vois.” 
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Willsford, in liis Nature’s Scc*-cts, p. 1 15, tells us, “ Some 
observe the 25tli day of .lanuary, celebrated for the conversion 
of St. Paul; if fair and clear, plenty; if cloudy or misty, 
much cattle will die : it uaiu or snow faU fhat day,. it pre- 
ia':;es a dearth ; and if windy- w^rs ; as old wdves do dream. ^ 
lie gives the verses as follow ; — • 

“ If St. Day b(‘ fair and clear, 

^t (iocs betide a liaj)|)Y year; 

But if it cliauee to snow or rain, 

Tluni will be dear all kind of grain : 

If clouds or mists do daflv the skie, 

Great store of l>irds and beasts shall die ; 

• And if tlie winds do lly aloft, 

Then wars shall \ex the king<iomc oft.’' 

lie fartlicr informs us, tliat “ Others observe the twelve 
day*s of Christmas, to foreshow the weittber in all tlie twelve 
succeeding inonetlis respectively.” A |)h‘asant writer in tlie 
World, No. 10 (I believe tlie late Lord Orford), speaking on 
tlie s. iteration of the style, observes, “ Who that hears the 
foil ving verses, bnt must greeve for tlu; siiepberd and Inis- 
bandman, \sdiomay have all their jirognostics conlounded, and 
be t'rt a loss to know beforehand the late of their liiarkets : 
Autient sages sung — ^ 

“ ‘ If St. ra^il be fair and clear,’ &;C." 

Bisliop Hall, in his Characters of Virtues and Vices, speak- 
ing of the siipprslilious man, observes that “ Saint Paules 
Day and Saint Switiiiiies, wifb the Twelve, are bis oracles, 
which he dai’cs believe against The almanacke.” Tlit^rog- 
nostieations on Sr. .Paul’s Day are thus elegantly modernized 
by Cay, in bis Trivia : — 

“ All superstition from thy breast repcl^ 

** Let cred'lous l)oys and |)rattling nurses tell 
V ‘ Ilow, if tlie Festival of Paul be clear, 

Plenty from li])'ral b^rTi sliall strow the year ; 

YVl^en the dark skies aissolve in snow^ or rain, m 

The lalFring hind sliall yoke the stiver in vain 
Bnt if the threat’ning winds in tempests j-oar, 

Then war shall bathe her wasteful sword in gore.” 

He concludes, * * • 

“ Let no such vulgar talcs debase thy mind, 

Nor Paul nor S within rule the cloud* ajid wind.” • 
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[The following notices are- taken from the Book of Know- 
edge, 1/03: — “If, on New Year’s Day, the clouds in the 
morning he red, it shall be an angry year, with rniieh war and 
gi*eat tempests. If the sun shine im the 22nd of January, 
there shall be much wind. If it shine on St. Paul’s Day, i^ 
shall be a fruitful year ; and if it rain and snow, it shall be 
between both. If it he very misty, it betokeneth great 
dearth. If it thunder that day, it betokeneth great Avinds, 
and great death, especially amongst rich men, that year.”] 
Schenkius, in his treatise on Images, cliap. xiii., says, it is 
a custom in many parts of Germany to drag the images of 
St. Paul and St. Urban to the river, if, on the day of their 
feast, it happens to he foul weatber. Bourne observes, upon 
St. Paul’s Day, “ How it came to have this particular knack 
of foretelling the good or ill fortune of the following year, is 
no easy matter to, find out. 'Jdie monks, who Avere un- 
cfoubtedly the first Avho made this Avonderful observation, liave 
taken care it should be lianded doAvn to |)0sterit y, but why or 
for Avhat reason this observation Avas to stand good they have 
taken care to conceal. St. Paul did indeed lal)our more 
abundantly than all the apostles ; but never, that I beard, in 
the science/ of astrology. And Avhy his day sliould therefore 
be a standing almanack to the Avorld ratiier tliau the day of 
any other saint Avill be pretty hard to llnd out.”* 

* “ [Clara dies Pauli boiiiiaicm denoiat aroii ; 

Si fuerint venli, crudelia j>r;clia gemti ; 

(^uando sunt ncbulie, iwrcunt animalia (|ua?qnc ; 

* Si iii\ aut j)luvia sit, tunc liunt oiniiia chara. 

Fevricr dc tons Ics inois, 

Lc j)lus court ct nioins courtois. 

lin Mars in«? lie, en Mars me taille, 

Je rends prou quand on ni’y travaille.’' — MS. I lari. 4013.] 


CANDLEMAS DAY. 

Fe^bruaky 2. • ] 

• THE PURIFICATION OF THE VJRGIN MARY. 

Tins is called in the north of England the Wives’ Feast 
'Day. The name of Candlemas is evidently derived from the 
lights which were then distributed and carried about in pro- 
cession.^ 

In the first volume of Proclamations, &:c., folio, remaining 
in the Archives of the Society of Antiquaries of London, is 
})reservcd, p. 138, an original one, printed in black letter, 
and dated 2()th February, 30 Hen. VIII., “conccrnyng rites 
and,cereraonies to be used in due fourme in the Churche ot 
Englande,” in which we read as followl “ On Candelm.'g 
Dave it shall be declared that the bearynge of candels is done 
in the raemorie of Christe, the spirituall lyglite, when Simeon 
dyd I rophecye, as it is redde in the churche that daye.” 
The ame had been declared by a decree *of Convocation. 
See Fuller’s Church History, p. 222. 

In Herbert’s Country Parson, 12mo. Loud. y.75, third 
impression, p. 1.57, he tells us, “Another old custom (he had 
hecn speaking of proces^iions) there is, of saying, when light 
is brought in, God sends us the Ityht of lie aven] and the 
parson likes this very well. Light is a great blessing, and as 
great as food, for which we ‘give thanks: and those that 
think this superstitious, neither know superstition nor them- 
selves.” This appears to be at this time totally forgl^Tten. 
In the ancient calendar of the Itomish Church, before cited, 

‘ Mr. Douce’s MS. Notes say, “This feast called by the (irecks 
vnaTTavra^ which signifies a meeting, because Simeon and Anna the 
pi^^jdietess met in the temple at the presentation of our Saviour.” 
L Estrange’s Alliances of Divine* (?ffiecs, p. 147. See Luke in— At the 
celebration of tin; Feast of Corpus Christi, at Aix, in Provence, there 
procession of Saints, among whom St. Simeon is represented with a mitre 
and cap, carrying in Iiis left hand a liasket of egg*. Hist, de la Fete 
Djcu, p. 100. “ To beare their candels soberly, and to offer them to the 

samtes, not of God’s makyiige, but the carvers and pfiyrttcrs,” k men- 
tioned among tlic Roman Catholic customs censured by John Bale in his 
Declaration of Bonner’s Articles,' 1554, signat. d. 4 b; as is ibid., fol. 
lo b. to conjure candek.” 
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I liiid tlio subsequent obscwvations on tlie 2d of February, 
usually called Candleuias Day : — 

“ an; conscrraU^il. 

* Tcycltes ajt‘ uivcn away many days.*' 

• • 

Pope Sergius, saysT Bacon, in bis lleliqiK's of Ivomc, iol. 

KM, “ couiTiuinded that all tlie ])cop]e should go on proces- 
sion' uj)()n ('undbnnass Day. and carry caiu.Uls about with* 
iheui breuning in their ba.iuls in the yiair ol our Ijord ()H4. 

How this candle-bcanng on (’andlenias Day came first up, 
the autbor of our hngli. "'ll* festival declaretli in this manner; 
“SoiotyuH',” saUli lie, “wben the homuiiies liy j^n'cat inyght 
and royal power ('onquered all the world, they weie so 
pvoiide,* that tlu'y forgat Cod, and made them divers gods 
altt'i* tbeir own lust. And so among all they bad a god yiiat 
tliey calhal Mars, that li:ul been toloi'c a riotable knight in 
ftattavle; and so tliey jirayed to hym lor help, and for that 
th(‘y would speed tlie bi tter ol this knight, the peoph* piaytd ^ 
and* did great worship to his mollier, tiiat was calh'd felnua, 
afti'r which wiftuan much peoph‘ l.ave opinion that the 
inoiK’tli I'elu'uai’y is called. \\heJ*e(ore the second dak' of 
th\s monel h is (kandlemass Day, Ihe Komaines this night 
went about the city oi* Koine witli torehes and candles 
lirt'iuiing in worship*of fhis woman I'elirua, for hope to have 
thi‘ moreJieljiC Jind sneeoure ol lu'r soniu' Mars. Ihen tlierc 
was a Pope that was railed Sergius, and when he saw Chris- 
tian ])('ople drawn to this falst; nuiumetry' jtnd untrue beliet, 
lie tlu'ught to undo this loyle use and eustom, and turn it 
vinW^llod's worship and our Lady s, and gave eommandmeut 
that all Christian people shouKl ’come to ehureh and offer np . 
a caiulle hreiinyn-, in the wor.slup that they did to this 
woman Fehrua,‘aiul do worship to our lauly and to her 
Ronue our Lord .lesus Christ. So that now tins feast ib_ 

. solemnly hallowed thorowe 41^ ('hristeudomm And evt*ry 
f bristian man and woman of*covenahle age^ is hound to 
come to ehureh and oiler up their eandles, as* though they 
were liodily witk.oui* Lady, hopyng for this reverence and 
worshi|>, tiiat they do to our Ladyc, to have a great rewardc 
in lie&ven,”*&?. 

‘ Idolatry, llalliwdl’s Dictioiiaif , p. 5 to. 



Tlie FestWiill add--, “ A caiidc It is made of wcko and wexc ; 
so was Crvsn s soulo ]] ■ d wiiiiin tiu* nianhodo : also tlio tyro 
hctokt'iH'lh t iie (mmHum)*' als<) it: hclokrryth our l.aydas 
niod<*rlu'd<‘ a^id uiavdi'idifaUn iy^-lit Wjlii*tlv(' fy n* of lv)ve !’j 
fa ])aiist:nrs ('oiir(;rd 3 !oaa>*ic Hu^s it is dirrctad that, 
on llu' Furiiicai 10)1 of tlio Viryia Mary, tlio nioid^s shall no 
ii! surjdioos to tl!(‘ (“hnia-h. f>r wiiioli sliall bo ro;/- 

sj})' ui !<i ('if ii'iffi (fitif Jnj ihi‘ Ai>h’Ut . 

ja‘t ov(‘ry monk tak(> a o;-)n.l!(' iVoni liio Saorist, and iiyiit it. 
fjot a {)ro(‘<*s,Nio!i b.“ nnido., f no’ds a*nd Mass lio (‘{'h.*l)rat(‘(i, and 
//o* rvn/oVo.v, afii'V lfi<' o,7r/'//o/. //O iJfn'cA to fho prii't^t A’ See 
Foslrroko’s^lh’ilisli .\lf!n.a'’hi:'m, i. 'JS. A Tooto adds : Vandlv 
mas Da if. Too oaaktios at tin* Iho'iiicat ion woro an exchairno 
t\)V tlio la-tration of ti'o Ifynaiis, mid caadb's Maa’o usod from 
t bo* parab'b* of the xvi- • ^i:•i;ias.'’ ^.Vbaiiiius do DiNinis 
tbli'viis, j). 'Jd I . ) • 0 

I: v,os anolontlv a (‘iistom for xv;>m(“a in lbiy';la!id to b('ai 
lights ’A lion tbi'V oro (dnna liod. as ap])‘'ars from llio follow - 
iag ■ ■ :d bosi mot. Mhlliaoj tlio ( ’ oofjnt by roasoii oi 

siokn. ss, kojjt bis (diamb; r a. I'mg lime, whoia'at tin' ^'f'oa^■b 
iuuu;, sooiling, said, “The King oi' .Mngland l}otb long in 
(diild b. il whiob wbon it was ropsi'tod unto Kiflti.!; W illiam, 
lio aioo i'iod. ‘• Wdn.n I am o'loo'oliod, lbo)'(‘ shali bo a 
1 liou-oiiid inrlits ill rs.^nce f ’ (admbng tf» tin* lights tliat 
women usod (o I'Oir wbo!) tbo-y wrs ' (diuridn <1 :) u'od tlnit bo' 
])o){’»rmod wiilDfe a fosv dou’s alb':, wasting liio Fronol.i tur- 
ritorios with lire ami S'vord,'* 

In a mo d rato In .ok m.titbAl The fbn nyngo of raiilos 
Churcb in lamdon, Idii), a)i.:l lim d day of Join*, by Hm'ght 
ityngt', \:o. s.vo. Loud. Jhdd, xvo road, “in Maundors ovoryc 
Naturdato bidvvixt ( biisinm-; and (hmdlomas they oa'o th'sb 
for joy, jvnd liavo p;irdon for it, b oano-o 'our Laydo layo sn 
lovg in oliild-lioddo say tboy. W o bore may not (*at so ; tln- 
bo]U‘ is not so good to us;*\Vt surely it wen' a good n-asou 
tliat wo sliuoid ('at tiosbo with tho;n all that wlnb* that f/nr 
laidy lay in chlld-t)od, as tJiat aa' shaft boar oitr candid cf her 
charch'naje at tJacdlcmas witli theym as tHoy doe. it is 1- 
dome sem* that men ofbr oaiidols at womenV churehingm-,, 
Bavinge at our Ladies ; but reason it is that sin? liavc somo 

’ Camden's Kcniains, edit. tbo. Land. lG71n’* *llb'd • 
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preferement, if the Pope wftuld be so good maister to us as 
to let us eat tleslie witli theym/’ 

Ip Lysons’ J^nvirons of London, i. 310, among his 
carious* cxtracts.frhm the churehwardeiis* accounts at Lam- 
oeth, I find the fc^llowing : — “1519. Paid for Smoke 
Money at Seynt Mary’s Eve, 0. 2. 0.” This occurs again in 
1521. — “Paid hy njy Lord of AYinehester's scribe for 
Smoke Money, 0. 2. O.” * 

The following is Earnahe Googe’s Translation of Naogeor- 
gus, in the Popish Kingdopie, f. 47 : — 

“ Then comes the day wlierein tlio Virgin offered Chrisf unto 
The Father ehiefe, as Moys(‘S law commanded hir to do. * 

Then iiuinhers great of tapers largo hoth men and women liearc 
To church, being hatorved there with pomp,’dm\ dreadful words to hcare. 
This done, eclie ina)! his caiidcll iit^dnes where chiefest seeiueth iu^', 

VV hose taper greatest iftay he seem*, and fortunate to hee ; 

AMiose candelJ burneth cl(Mre and bright, a wondrous forc'e and might 
I)oth in thes(! caudels lie. which if at any time thn/ lit/hf. 

They sure bekwe that veyther storme or icnijwst dare abide, 

Kor thunder in skies be heard, nor any devil's sjiide. 

Nor fearff idle sprites that walke by night, nor hurls (f frost or haileJ’ 

Me read in Wodde’s Dialogue, cited more partieidarly 
under I^alCn Sunday, If fere fore .serref/t hofije eandels ? 

( A'ic liolas). Jo liyfit yj) tit tJnuidcr y (uid fo hivsse nieu lehen 
they lye a dyhiyf^ Thomas I.eg'h, in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell, of the time of Henry VllL (M8. Cotton. Ncrtn 
b. hi. f. ll.>), finishes, “ Valcte Hamhurgiio in fasto Purili- 
cationis Leatjp Maria? quo Candelas aceensas non videbam, 
sati^ tamei) clara dies.” 

In some of the ancient illuminated Calendars a woman 
holding a taper in each hand is represented in tin? month of 
hYbruary. In tlic Doctrine of the Masse Eooke, 
from Wyttonburge'by Nicholas Dorcaster, 1551, :8vo. we 
find — 

-'<1 “IV/e Hallovnny of Candles vpon Candkmiqs Dayf 

The Prayer.—/; 0 Lord Jcsti Clirisf, I-hlesse thou this 
creature of t^vdixen taper at our humble supplication, and by 
the vt^rtue o? the holy crosse, pour thou into it an heavenly 

i See on this subject Dupre's ‘Conformity between Ancient and 
Mode^i Ceremonies/ p. 9G, and Stopford's ‘ I'agtfno-Paiusmus/ p. 238. 
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benediction ; that as tlio.i ha.st jaunted it unto man’s nse for 
the expellint; of darkness, it may receave sucli a stret.gth and 
Uessi,!g. tin, row the lokcuof the Imly erosje, m what 

places'^omr it U H<,ht.;h or .«rf, the Deni may out 

{hose hohitnrions, ami Iremhle for feate, and fy away dus- 
couraaed, and presume no more to umpaef them that seree 
thee who wdh Codr ke. Then follow other pr.ayers. m 
’which occur tlTese i)assages : “We humbly beseech thee, that 
thou wilt vouclisafe + to blessc and sanetdy these candels 
prepared unto the uses of men, und health ^oj hmhes and 
Houles, as we! on the land as in the waters. \ ouchsafe 

-f to blfssP and -f saiictdye, luid with tlie caiulle ot lieavi-uiy 
beneiliction, to liyhfen these tapers; which ivr thy servants 
tahina in the honour of thy name (when they are lighted) de- 
sin-io hearer ke. “ Here let the camlles be sprinkled wi h 
hoh- water.” Conchulin-t with this rubnek : - “ // /»'« 
haiowungofthc eaudels is done, let the candels he lighted and 


ilisti tinted'' • x i ♦ 

111 hsliop Bonnrr’s Injunctions, a.d. I. 4 ,).), printed that 
year by John Casvood, do. we read, that hcarijng of c and eh 
on dandehnafise Dale is (looiu‘ in the nu'inorie ot our Sa\iour 
Jesu Christe, the spirlfrrdl hjijht, of whom 8 ain*I. 
dvd propheeic, as it, is redde m the chiireli that day. ’ Ihe 
ceremony, however, haii liecm previously lorbidden in the 
metropolis: jdr m Stowes Chroiiielc, edited hv How ts,^e(L ^ 
Ibdl, p. bib), w (4 find, “On tlie second of February, Ib47-S, 
hrimrthe Feast of the PurilieMioii of our Lady, commonly 
Camllemasse Day, the hearing of candles in the church was 
left off llirouglio'ut the whole citie of London.” ^ ^ 

At the end of a curious sermon, entitb'd “the \anitie and 
Downefall of the sujierstitious Po])ish Ceremonies, preached 
in the C 4 >ithedral Chureli of Durham, by tnic Peter Smart, a 


Prifhend there, July L7, lb2S,” Ldinb. 1 b2S, 1 iiml, in “a 
hriefe hut triu' liistorieall iiJtrration of some notorious acts 
and speeehes,of Mr. John Coseiis,” (Bishop of Durintm,) 
following : “ Fourthly, 011 Candlomass Day last past, Mr. 
Cosens, in renuing that Pojiish ceremoTue T)f Ituniing candles, 
to the lionour of our Ladye, binsietl himselt two ot the 

cloeke in the afternoone till foure, in climbing long bidders 
to stick up wax candles in. the said cnth(‘dral church : the 
number of all the caMdles burnt that evening. was two*hun- 
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drcd find tw enty, besides Sixteen torcbes ; six(y of those 
i)uriiiD^ tapers and iondies staiidiny upon and near the liiyli 
altar (as he CJilLs it,) whore no man (‘ame nigin” 

, 111 Kiehois’s VMiureliwardens’ Aceompts, 1/97, p* 2/0, in 
those of St. Marlin Qutwieh, London, umler the year lolO, 
is the f(siloM ine: arlii'le : “ Paid to Ihimlolt IMerehannt, wex- 
charuhler, fur^lie raseall, the Tapers ailore the Rode, the 
Cross Camielles, and Jmhis Cnjaf tiles, ix" liij'h ^ lii the 
clinrehvvardens’ aceciiiits of tiie pari.'Ji oi Alhallows Staining, 
mention of the a* iVe(|uenth' oecurs. “ Item : ])riid to W ilhain 
llnice, ]ieyntnr, tlie xiij. day of Ain'iH, lor peyiityng the 
Jndasis of the Pasehall, and of the Ro 'e-loit, x.Ch •item : paid 
the XX. day of Ap'rile to d’honnis Arlome', joynour, lor stall 
and workmanslii]), ])laiivng, and seltyng up tiie. said Jiiddsm 
of i he Paschall jouMhe ' lh)dedofr, and for t he^horde ,hat 
^le Crucifix, M:irie>, and John sianden in, iff vj'h” And ad* 
verting to their dealings M itli \\ iliiani SymniNs, yax chinin- 
dcllerrtiie eiupviiwmdens observe, *‘Alsolu‘ J•ee('y^e<l of us 
Churclnvardem; ‘d‘ ilie heanu* lighle iu cleyr wax xhiij'h la^- 
sidetlie »//o/e'ee.,‘. Also I’eeevNid (d hyin iii tc'uahh* eainivlh'^ 
tor tlic Judas and the ( ros,'i* ( andyli on l..>ter (.'S\n mui the 
paschall.’T Tenai>le is a inisnomer for teneher oi tenehrie. ^ 
kSo in a sui)Si'<|U(‘nt ( ntrv, “ lor our sc'puleltre liglit, oui p'as- 
chall ami Jutiiis cdiitlelLs called Ic/teln'r earn!} Us. 

“ I'lu'ie is a I'anou, ’ savs Lounie, in the (onneil of j nil- 
Ills, “against tliose who bal.ed a (:aht‘ m hmiour oi e 
Viprrin’s Iviug-UL in whieh if is de'Cj'eed that no Mieli eerc- 
nionv shonhi he elea rveil, oeeause siii' snfn red no jioilntion, 
and therefore maaUd no piirifieation.'’ The purph ilowered 
Ladfs Thistle, tlie leaves of wlii(‘h are hionlifnliv di\er- 
sitied with nunua’ons white sjiots, like drops o! milk, vul- 
garly thought to have been orig’in.iliy marked !>y Wie failing 
of some drops of the Virgin Clary's m.lk on it, \sheme, m; 
doulit, its mum' Tothf s, e. ilm' Jjttdi/ s ihislle. An ing(' 
riiAus little invention of the dark ages, and wUieh, no doubt 

has been of service to the cause uf superstition. 

* • • 

‘ Vnidilf' ^Vt’lhie>(iay is mentioned by Palsgrave, j a.'tO. Sec furtiic 
in Halliwelfs Diclionary, ]». H.'>S. 

^ Marri/, a lerrn of asseveration hi common ns(‘, was originally, ii 
Popfth times, a»ntfj(lc of bweann^ by the V'lrtjm Manj ; v^. ii. by Maei; 
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At llipnii, in Yoi-ksl.lvc, lli* Sunday Ix'forc Candlomns 
Day the ‘•nlle-iate church, a fine ancient building, is one coii- 
jiiMicd blaze oC ligbt all ilje afternoon by im immense mini 
her of candles. See Gent Mag._ I 7!>0, pr /.I !h * 

Tlie following is from Ilorrick's llesgorules, p. .).3/ : 

Cer(^'iyiontes for CandJemoss hre. 

‘*r)o\vn will) tliG Ilosmiarv and Uayos, 

Down wil h tin' Mivlclo ; 

Instead of Dolly, now iu)-raist‘ 

The j^rtMnn'r Dox lor show. 

• The Dolly hitherto did sway, 
la't 15o\ now doinineere 
Until tlie (hincinfr Uasttn- Day 
Or Easter’s live appeare. 

Then youthfid ih>x, which not^ hath grace ^ 

Your lionses to renew, 

Grown old, surrendt'r must his place 
Unto the crisped Yew. 

\Mien Yew is out, then Uireh comeif in, 

And iriany flowers heside ; 

Botli of a frt'sh and fragrant kiniie 

To honour Whitsonlhle. « 

Green Hushes then, and sweetest Bents, 

With confer Oaken houghs, , 

Come in for comely ornaments. 

To le-adorn the houst'. 

• 

Tims times do shift’; each thing his turne (io’s hoi ! , 

1S('W things succeed, ;Ps foriinn things grow olu. 

So again, p. of) I : — 

“ Down xvith the Iioscmnr}/ and so 
Down with the /Tsh-s and Misfviov : 

0 J>own wit’n xhv JiifO'f/, Jric, all 

\Vltvn>a ith f/f <7/s.v.v //u' Christmas // '/A 

‘ That so 1 he sUj»« Nil). Ions find 

No our Iras! Nraarh ihnr Cft heh'nul . 

• For lo(vk how ntauy Irarcs there he 
Negleetei! there, ■. luauls, tn^st to iue) 

So muni/ (johlhvi yon. shall sec." 

m • ^ 

So also Marroirdmnes. for the Knees. I’ll bring him dowa. u, ei 1 i> 
MurrowJxmvH. i e. JTl make hiin head his knees as lie »Kh“: io U e 
I'iryin Mary. 


4 
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CANDLEMAS DAY. 


The subsequent “ CercmoViies for Candleraasse Day aie 
also mentioned in p. 337 : — 

“ Kiu'lle the Chrishnas brand, and then 
TiHVinine-set let it hnnic; 

' Which qncncht, then lay it ii]) a?en 

Till Clmstinas next returne. 

Part must he kept wherewith to tcend' 

The Christmas Lay next \ care ; '• 

And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no niischiefe there, ’ 


Also in p. 338 : — 

“ End now the irhite loafr and the pyr, ^ 

And let all sports with Christmas dye. 

‘■There is a general tratlition” says Sir Tliomas iM'owue, 
“ in most parts of Europe, that iuferreth the coianess o sue- 
eteding winter from the shining of the sun on ( andlemas 
Day, according to the proverbiall distich 

- Si Sol splendeseat Maria purificantc,^ 

Mitjor'erit glacies post festuni qiiaiu toil ante. 

In the Country Almanack for l()rt>, under tehruarv ve 
read, J 

Foul weather is no news, hail, rain, and snow 
Are now exiiceted, and esteemed no woe ; 

Nay. ’tis an om^n had, the yeomen say, 

If IMiadius shews his face the second day.” 

The almanack printed at Basle in 1 07-', 'already .pmte.L 


siiy.s 

* ' ‘‘ Selon les Anciens se dit : 

Si le Soleil clainnent luit, 

A la Chandelenr vons verre/. 

(^iFencorenn Hyver vous aure/, : 

Eourtant gardez hien votre foin, 

Car il vous sera d<t hesoin : 

I’ar eette reigle §e,/gou\erne 

r ^ L’Ours, qui retourne en sa eaverne. ’ 

Martin, in his dcjBcription of the Western Islands, 1 716, p. 

1 19, mention.s an ancient custom oliscrvcd on llie second (d 
|■■(■hnvarv: ‘“TOe mistress and servants of each famdy take 
a sheaf of oats and dress it up in woman's apparel, put it lu 

,, ‘ Ti* light. See HalliweH’s Diciioiiliiy, i>. 
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, hn.lcft and lav a woodAi club by it, and tins they call 
a large baskt , a ) mistress and servants cry tluce 

llrnds lled ; and ^ ^olcomc. Jhis thev do just 

times, llrud is c they rise'iiv the morning tiny 

[.efore going to bed, ainl ™ tj,,, impression of 

they take e Proverbs, lias preserved two re- 

lating , ..Sow or set beans on tandleinas 

ram le-stu k a«.i> . ^ ^„„„,,,mshire waddle means wane 

*•“ „o«^ l—>' «“ «“ 

mentioned, — 

• “ Tlie hm<l ^is lief sec^ 

liis \vif<‘ on a bier, • 

As that Caiuilcmas J>ay 

Shouhl be pleasant aiul clear.” 

,id it is a custom with old country pcajile in 
prognosticate this wc.ithcr of the coming season by tm. 

adage,— 

“ If Ca.jtUemas is fair and clear, 

ThereTl be iwa winters in tlic year, j 


ST. BLAZE’S DAY. 

Febkuaky 5. ^ 

• MiNstiKW, ill his Dictioijary, under the word llacke-tidc . 
sneaks of "St. Waze fiis day, about Candlemas, -nn 
c'ouutry wdniei, goc about and make good cheere, and it they 

' fTlie following lines are eoiiieil from an early *MS. m Cole s Mis.,, .on 
1 1. i’rit. Ylus., — * * • 

Jiube.r si datur, Virgo dum jniritieatur, 

lade notatnr ([viOd byeinps abinde tugatur; ^ 

!Si sol det railiuni, Iriijus erit iiiiniunf.]* 


ST. blaze's, dav. 


find any of tlieir neighbour women a spinning that day, tliey 
burnc and make a blaze of fire of the distalle, and thereof 
called S. Blaze his day.'’ Dr. IVrey, in Ids notes to the 
Nortliumberland lldnschohl Book, ddd, tells us, “The 
Anniversary of St. Blazius is the dd ol fehruary, when it is 
still the custom in many parts of Bngland to light up fires 
on the hills on St. Blayse night ; a custom ancieiVly taken up, 
perhaps, for no better reason than the jingling resemhlance of 
liis name to the word Blaze.” ^ 

Reginald Scott, in ids Disoovery of Witchcraft, ed. Kidd, p. 
137, gives us a charm used in the Romish (Miurch U])on St. 
Blaze's Day, that Avill fetch a thorn out of any place ot one’s 
body, a bone out of the throat, Ac., to wit, ‘‘Call upon Cod, 
and reniemiier St. Blaze.” [An ancient receipt “ for a stop- 
page in the throat” was the following, — “ llohl the diseased 
po^ty by the throat, rand pronounce these words, Blaze, the 
martyr and servant of Jesus Christ, commands thee to pass 
up and down.”] 

The following ^^s the account of Blaze in the Popish 
Kingdom e, f, -17: — 

“ Then followetli good Sir IU;r/r, \v)io a v.axeo candell give, 

And holy to his men, \vli(‘n;i»y they salely liv('. 

1 divers liarrels oft iiave seem*, draweo* out ot \vat<T eleare. 

Tlirougli one .small blessed hone of this same Martyr lu'are ; 

And carycd tliema* to otlicr townes and eities tarre away, 

Ech sii})erstition doth reigiire sucli earnest kimle of ]>!ay,'‘ 

In The Costumes of Yorkshire, Ito., IS] 1, Tl. ,‘17, is a 
pepreseutation of the Avool-combers’ jubilee on this day. The 
writer^Ti illustration of it, says, “ Bhdzc or Blasins, tin* prin- 
cipal personage in this festivity and procession, was hisliop 
of Sehasia in Armenia, and the patron saint of that emintry. 
Sev(‘ral marvellous stories are relalt'd of him liy ?dede* in his 
‘Apostacy of tin* LaUer Times,' but he need only he noticed 
.here as the reputed invetitor of tint ^irt of eondting wool. On 

‘’*1* find the following in Du Cange’s Clos-.ary, in vix'f* {'rsfinn S. 
lilas'ii. “Cur hae die la>>ndus lurnina pro doiiiilms vel aiiimalihns ae- 
<‘emlere soleret, atipic tf'lf-o (Tei'niosynos iargin doeet llonoriu^ Angustod. 
iJi), iii. cap. ‘i.M” ilosjnnian, in his hook l)e Orig. I’esior. Chnstian. fol. 
4.'1, speaOiig of Jst. ^IJlasius’ Day, says, “ In saeris «-jus eamhda ollertnr; 
Nugaritur cnirn, viduam (juandain porei maetati caput, jiedes eamlelain ct 
panem Blasio in careercui atiulissc.’' ’Hiese ean/lles were said to lie 
good for*the looth-aelie, and for disct^Tcd cattie. ^ 
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this account the [ pnncipil character is Jason ; 

,hc .Hd of February. 1 .veil known that m. 

but tlie story o le ^ tb^ l^crn of that .boautiiu 

introduction oan i Britain never ceases.to 

allegory, rkc <'‘k ^Untf inanya Britisli Jason w.tli a 
rcah/ethe fable hy ^be order of this singular 

golden ilecee. ,1 tVom its iirinciiial character Ihshoyi 

procession, rienoniinate. > ^ each a white shv.,r ; 

Bhiizc:-Thcinasters..n h< r^b^ 

the masters’ ^ „uiforms ; music ; the king 

prentices on horsiback, u-uards and attendants ; 

Lid queiyi; bishop and chaplain ; 

Jason; 1’**= f ‘ Jbpm,;.e,l and slicpherdess ; shepherds 
their attendants ; dd» r ^ borse- 

sivains, attendants, kc. , lor t^,o, with 

hack ; comhers’ colours ; ,„bmred slivc,..” 

rrSirXm'nltilonVs Every Day Book. i. 210. 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 

FlUUI AUY M. 

^ p .nviic never omitted among the 
Jt is a ceremony, ‘'■''J;. ^111 Valentines, on the eve. 

vulgar, to draw lots, ^^ > _ of a select number of one 

iicfore ValenWic 1 ay . ^ of the other, put into some 

sev arc, by an ecpial a name, which, for tlif 

vessel ; and after looked upon 1 ^ a good 

present, is called tlitn \ aiinu , 1 ^. there 

omen of their being man am ,i.jy overv bird chooses its 

niatc.'and concludes iimtom' so common at this 

• Morld hath first practi.sed this o 'l, 
season. This idea is thus expressed by t.haucer 

•“ Njituro, the vicart' of the Alniightie 

Tliat Imie, eolile, l.evie, ligliV iu';‘tt. <*"<=• 

Hath knit hv oven miniticr ot accortl, 

1,1 oasic voice \>etj;an to speak autl say* • 

Foules, take tieed of my sentence 1 pray, 

Aiul lor vonrovvn case in fordring ot your need, 

As fa«t its 1 may speak 1 ^M]] me. syced. , 


Ye know well, liow (xn St. Valentine’s Day, 

By my statute and through rny governaunce, 
le doe ehese your makes, and after the away 
hem as I pricke yow vvitli pleasauiice.’' 

the Night’s Dmam, .'illudc.s to 

Day on St. Vfilentinc’.s 

■ St. \ alentine is p<ast ; 

Begin these wood-hinis hut to coujile now ?'' ' 

loncc thoiight this custom miglit l.ave been the remains of 
< n anuent superstition in the Clmrcli of Koine on tliis day of 
dioosing patrons tor the ensuing year; and tl, at, because 
ghosts were thought to walk on the niglit of tl, is day, oral, out 

tion irth“"K i' »P when snjiersti- 

Don .It the Retorniation liad been compelled to let it full ' 

slkow tl nf \ authority to 

. k w that the custem of choosing Valentines was a siiort 

Dm a.s early ns 

the jcai 1-1/6. See a letter dated Febninry 1-M6, in Femi’.s 

monk of Bury, makes mention, a.s follows, in a poein written 
MS ^Tlarl” Catherine, consort to Jlenry V. 


‘ Seynle Valentine, of custom yeere by yecre 
Men have an nsaiinee in this reg-ioun 
T6 loke and serche Cujtide’s Kalemiere, 

And chose theyr clioyse hy greto affeccifmn • 
^uch as hen prike with Cupides moeioun, 
lakyng theyr choyse as tlieyr sort doth fall(‘ • 
But 1 love oon whicli cxcellith alle.’^ ’ 


In the catalogue of the l>oetieall Devises, &e.. done l,v 
the same poet, in print and M8., preserved nt tlio .md e 
8peght’s edition of CJiaucer’s works, fol. Loud 160^ f ‘rt; 
occurs one with the title of 67i«.w/ Love, m S. 

ay. Ijydgate, say.s YV'arton„ “ was not only the poet ot 
ii.s^onastery, hut of the world iil general. lf‘„ Di.r/uisinn 
was intended by the Company of Goldsmiths, a Mask h:'u,K 
Ins Majesty at ElthaBi, a Mayyame for the Sheriifs and Alder- 
men of London, a Mumming before the Lord Mayor u Pro 
cession j,f Pagetiits from the Creation for the Festival of 

' I find in llie old Ronii.sli calendar, already died, the following nl, 
servation on the Itdi^of February Manes noeU-yLgun eredunlil^"'" 
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Corpus Cliristi, or a Carol fof the Coronation, Ijydgate was 
.■oiisulted, and gave the poetry.” The above catalogue ineu- 
tious also, bv Lydgate, “a Dkguisinff hdovo the Mayor oi 
London, liy 'tbe Mercers^' a Disguising licferc the Kjng m the 
Castle of Hartford ; a Slumming before the King, at Eltbapi ; 
a Mumming before the King, at Windeore ; and a ballad given 
to Henry VI. and bis mother on New Teare’s Dag, at Hart- 
ford.” ‘Warton has also given a curious French Valentine, 
composed by Gower, See a curious, but by no means satis- 
factorv, note upon this subject, by Monsieur Duebat, in the 
quarto edition of Habelais, i. 3!)6. There is an account ol the 
manner in which St. Valentine’s Day was anciently observed 
in France, in Goiijet, Bibliothbque Fran^oisc, ix. 2f.O, together 
witli some poems composed by Charles Duke of Orleans, t le 
tather of Louis XII. , when prisoner in England, in honour ol 

that festival. • . i, ■ 

The following is one of the most elfgant jeux d esprit# on 

this occasion that I have met with. 

“ To Dorinddy on Valenf ine s l)aij. 

“ Look how, my dear, the feather’d kind, 
jjy mutual caresses joyn’d, 

Bill, and seem to teach us two ^ 

What we to love and custom owe. < 

Shall only you and 1 forbear 

To meet* and make a happy pair ^ , 

Shall we alone delay to live ^ « 

•• This day an age of bliss may give. 

But ah ! when 1 the proffer make, 

Still coyly you refuse to take 

My heart I dedicate in vain, •• 

The too mean present you disdain. 

Yet, since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our va>ws, 

* Boldly 1 dare j)rofess my llame, 

• I’roud to be yours iiy any name.” 

• *!Sati/rs of JioUvau ImitatctL TGOO, p. KH* 

• In the French Almanack of 1672, which has been liefore quouul, \\c. 
read “ Du 11 Fevrier, (lui est Ic propre jour Sainct Valentin on souloit 
dire, — , 

Saignee du jour Sainct Valentin ^ 

Faict dll Sang net soir et mati^ ; • 

Kt la saignee du jour devaut 
, Garde tffe fievres eh tout I’an.” 


ilcrnck has the following iiihis Ilesperides, p. 172 

“ To his F alentine on S. Fulentines Day. 

“ Oft have t heard both youtli aiul virgins sav, 

• ‘’ft'ii’le Uio, this tlav, 

hut hy their flight 1 never can ilivinc 
V Jieii I shall couple with mjr Valentine." 

In Dudley Lord North’s Forest of Varieties U'-l 'i n til in 

a letter to Lis brother he s-ivc « / P' 

)' ivli ; e f "’Yi’ herseJf to the chance of 

ho chance ’ wool d necer cooplc hersdfe hut 

left o'uh <->‘^lonic and charye of Valentines^ is not ill 

n tneif o her si/ck costly and idle cusfo 7 nes, wliicli by 

joiinn 1 >»y downe as obsolete.” Jn (hi- 

na or l.oyal locm-s, by Thomas Shipman, p. L'i,-), is a 
eopyof verse.s, entitled, “The Rescue, l'i72. To Mr.s D C 

ithJc"! and cast t;:, 

f.ie Jive, was snatcht out'' 


1,^ like the angel, did a.spire 
Your\Vf/me to rescue froin t lie fire. 
My zeal succeeded for your name, 
But I, alas ! caught all the flame ! 
^ A meaner otreriug tlms .sufHc’d, 
iVnd Isaac wa.s not sacrilicM." 


I have searched the legend of St, Valentine, hut think there 
IS no oeetirrenee in his life that eotdd have given rke to hi 

y i.iyti Jhl8, p. .v, tells ns that St. V.aleutinc “was a man of 
most ae nirahle parts, and so I'amoiia for his love mid eharitv 
hat he enstom of choosing Valentines upon £ Hi 
(which as still practised) took its rise from thinee ” I k 7v 
not how my readiTS will he satislied with this learned writer' 
«;n'iica ion. He ha.s given us no premises, in myoniidon 
. lom wliioli we cmi draw any such, conclusion. Were not all 
the tmuts supposed to be famous for their love and eharitv t 
Suie y he does not mean that we should understand the word 
love here as implying- gallantry 1 

In tlie Rritish Apollo, 1708, vol. i. No. .3, we read,— 


Mliy Valentine’s a day to choose 
A mistress, and our freedom loose, 
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May I my reason interpose, 

The question with an answer close, 

To imitate we have a miml, 

And couple like^thc winged hind." 

In the same work, vol. li. No. 2, 1/09 : - Question. Iij 

chusing Valentines (according to custo^n), is not the party 
chusiiig (be it man or woman) to make a present to the party 
chostail Ansioer : We think it more proper to say, drawing 
of Valentines, since the most customary way is for each to 
take his or her lot— and chance cannot be termed choice. Ac- 
cording to this method the obligations are equal, and there- 
fore it was^formcrly the custom mutually to present, but now 
it is customary only for the gentlemen.’^ 

The learned Morcsin tells ns that at this festival the men 
used to make the women presents, as, upon another occasion, 
the women used to do to the men : but t^^at presents were made 
reciprocally on tins day in Scotland. • • 

Gay has lel’t us a [loetical description of some rural ceremo- 
nies used on the morning of this day : 

“ Last Valentino, the day when l)irds of tind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 

I early rose, just at the, Itreak of day, ^ 

Before tlie sun had chas’d the stars away : -i' 

A -field I went, amid the morning dtiw, 

To milk my K^nc (lor so should house-wives do), 

Thee first 1 spied, and the first swain we sec, • 

In spite of Fortune, shall our true love be." 

Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, tells us, that in February 
young persons draw Valentines) and from tbcnce collect their 
future fortune in the miptial state ; and Goldsmith, in his 
Vicar of WakelicJd, (Icscribing the manners of some rustics, 
tells us they sent true-love knots on Valentine morning.’ 

• ‘ The following is from Buchanan : — 

“ Festa Valentino rediit Ltix 

Q;iis(jue sihi Sociainjam legit ales Avem. 

Iiidc sihi Doitdnam per sorics qmTrcre in Aimum 
Maiisit at) antiquis mors rcpelitifs avis*; 

Qirisque legit Doininam, qnain casto ol^scrvet amore, 

Quam nitidis sertis, ohscquioqiie colat : • * ^ 

Mil tore cui possit blandi Mimuscula Veris." 

• Poemaiay Lugd. Bat. 1628, p. 372. 
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allSi'hti:- wqrk entitled tlie Unnn.skin- of 

.7 if?r ^ Jesuits, 1028, p. 97, spe.-iki,,.' 

arnort tlifhcX" 

' r;? “S ?“f 

eoiir of nin, womon“o'"l||S^^ '’’’ ®“'' '"''■ “"' 

sSgSSS^SS 

rt.e vL was out ’s/,^ / "“'v "'‘■‘ "'“’“'‘J »iarried b< W 

world." ^ “ another man before him for all the 

m^u'r'seellr**'"'^ '’een by a 

0.1. ,.f K™;“ s“. 

says the name drawn by lots was fl,,. V„l,.. . r i’ ^ 
and (inotes the following from the MS. Harl."l 735 :~ 

“ Thojv it be ale other wyn, 

(JodVsS hleoscyng liave he and nivn, • 

, My none geiityl volonfi/ri, 

^ Good Tomas the freiu.” 

On Valentine’s Dav, 1007, Pepvs savs « Tlo 

•i... JO,™- o., .if;.-, £,,7iz,v%;cS:; 
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1 nui^t have laid out if we had iiotJ)een Valentines.” He after- 
wards adds, “ I find that Mrs. Pierce’s little girl is my Valen- 
■ine, she liaving drawn me; which I was not sorry for, it 
-jisinc: me of sometliing more* that 1 must liaYC ^ivcn to oHiers ; 
Ikit here I do first obsWve the fashion of drawing of mottos as, 
well as names ; so that Pierce, who diw my wife, did also 
Iraw a motto, and this girl drew another for me. What mine 
was 1 forgot; fcut my wife’s was, ‘most courteous and most 
air which, as it may he used, or an anagram upon each 
lame, might he very pretty. One wonder 1 observed to-day, 
liat there w^as no music in the mnrning to call up our new 
narried peaple, which is very mean methinks.” ] 

From the following lines in Bishop Hall’s Satires, iv. 1, it 
vould seem that Vaicntiue has been particularly famous Im* 
hasitity : — 

“ Now play the Satyrc wiioso list for^rnc, 

Valentine self, or some as chaste as liee.'^ • 

From Houct'’s manuscript notes I learn that Butler, in his 
jives of the Saints, says, “ To abolish th(^ heathen, lewd, 
nper! liMous custom of boys drawing the names of girls, in 
ionou. of their goddess Februata Juno, on the 15th of Febru- 
ry, several zealous pastors substituted the names of Saints in 
iilets given on that day.” See his Account of St. Valentine, 
lid in vol. i., Jan. 211, lie says, that “ St. Frances do Sales 
everely forbad the custom of Valentines, or giving boys in 
Tiling the names of girls to be admired and attended on by 
liem ; and to abolish it, he changed it into giving billets with 
le names of certain Saints, for them to honour and imitate in 
particular manner.” But quaere this custom amon§ the 
iomaiis above referred to. 

Herrick, in his Hesperides, p. fil, speaking of a bride, 
iiys, — ’ ' 

“ She must 11(4 ifiore a-mayiug ; • 

Or l)y Rosc-imds diirine 
WhoH be her Valentine 

• • • 

Alisson, in his Travels in England, translated by Ozell, 

. ddO, says, “ On the Eve of the 14th of •February St. 
alentine’s Day, a time when all living nature inclines to 
3uple, the young folks in England and Scotland too, by a very 


ao 
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ancient custom, celebrate a liftlr* i 
^‘ikL An equal number ofinaick n tends to the same 

each writes their true or some fob' ^/''^chelors get together, 
billets, which tlfev roll up ami rl ' ° f ^ separate 

«ing the mo„’s hilll^^d tL -«d-s 

of the young men lif>iits unrin o ' .1 *1 each 

tine, and cadi of the girls noon Valen- 

lier s. By this means each has tivo'v-'iB ''Indi slie calls 
sticks faster to the Valentine tliat is 

Valentine to whom he is fallen P " y*i‘'n to him, than the 

»»l.ny im. 

halls and treats to their Valentines give 

days upon their hosoml or“' :;d‘tt'"''b,'r'J^"^ 
rads 1,1 love. This ceremony is practised dill 
rat counties, and according to tl e tw* dilfer- 

Madam Valcntiiic. 'laiere is anofl.,..- l ' I '^eTr ®tveritv of 
the first young man or woman that'I'fn**^ Val'^itnie, which 

Tin N 0“ that dl; *" y"'"' 

otlier forValentines^ ‘Ld'‘if“|'here S’'‘ri" 
family who are likely to he lib'ml .ovt.* ^ 1'*?°"" »i the 
them. The mode of eatehimf is Ijv ^ fi^hen to catch 

Valentine ;” aiul if they can rmxat fjiiTr '‘^ood morrow, 
to, they are rewarded wid, a small nr V 
Iiowever, before auii-rise otherw V ? ‘i done, 

are told they arc sint-b,rnit and at' ® reward, they 

^oos tliis illustrate the phrase «a!, / ^dli disgrace. 

JNothiiig ?] ^ .ifif^-hurued in Much Ado About 

S'. c.neo,i„e 

“ boofl morrow, Valonliiio 
tis your., tlu,, 

, • , Val(mtlne.n 

n 1 oor Iiohin’s Almanack, for Ki/G ilnf .• 

ill', “ »i’i».ii.' .0 

■,Tra‘,,,riii5i™“' 1" "»■ Mowing 
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This iiionih ))right Pha‘]«is enters Pisces, 

Tlie iiKiids will have good stor(‘ of kisses, 

For always w luai llie sim corncs tlicre', 

Valcntiuc's Day * drawing lu^ar, . 

And doth tlie imni and maids incline • 

To chiisc them caeii a Valcnlinc; 

And if a man gets one lie loves,* 

He giviis her lirst a jiair of gloves ; 

And, hy the way, rememher this, 

To seal tin', favour with a kiss. 

This kiss liogets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 

I ntil this tradi^ theman*doth catch, 

^ And then he d(.fes ]iro))ose the match ; 

The woman’s willing, tho’ she’s sbv, 

She gives th(‘ man ibis soft n'jily, 

‘ I’ll not resolve one thing or othi.'r. 

Until I first consult my molhi'r.’ 

When sin; says so, ’tis*|^alf a gnfnE 

And may In; taken for consent.” * • 


'Ills is slill one of' the best oliservcd of onr pojntlar festivals, 
1 tlie extraortliiiary lengtli to xvhieli tho wistom of Valeii-- 
5 letter writing is earried may be gathered from the follow- 
emiim alioii ot the letters which passed throuf>’h the 
idon ])ost-ofliee on St. Valentine’s Day, 18T7, *va.?t]v ex- 
hng the nsnal average, and prineipally owing to this 
etiee. “ Alonday Ix'ing the celebration of St. \^deiitine’s 
, an extraordinary number of letters passed throuo-li the 

hdiersof all descriptions, 
des ^1000 newspapers, wci-e di'livered at nine in the 
•ning by the genera] jmst letter-carriers, while in the Lon- 
(iistrict othee the immhers stood thus : — At the ten o'dloek 
veiy^ 2,>,0()(), and during the successive ‘ turns’ of tin; 
), i/ j,D(IO \ver(‘ siamped, assorted, and delivered, form in "• 
tal of -'(((», (too rlisli-iot [..Uors during fin- day. jndc'|K-n(f 
y ol fin-se nmidier,-, no' k-jsstliaii iL’dlOO Icitcrs and .n’OOO 
spjipcrs wen? re( en ed lA the midday mails and delivered 
)iignout trie metropolis, and at night not fewer than 
dh D nowsjnipers wen di'spatchcd, a;id jhhOOO letters ; the 
tefup tlierefore, of letters and newspapers passim»- 
1 Die post-otlice stands as follows: — LefteTs '122.00()” 
spnpers, ] ^ ^ 

i an oh! Enghsii ballad; ihe lasses arc directed to pray 

m • * 
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'“■"■■• '» «». p.m of 

..«! Ji,i, ?x;To ='"■■ ‘'"- 

I wo l„.f„re |„„| (hrco l„.|,j,„| 

'■ood morrow to Valenti..,.,"] 


COLLOP, „u SIIIIOM,] oAIONDA-Y. 

TiK-sdny, or 

mill collops otimnosc -i nl,, I ^ Mot, day. 

as i.a.icakcs do „i, /in.' rj, *>♦ .'liuiicr on this 

Imvo plaiidy doi-iv,.,! tlirir ..,.,1,,,."''"’ ^ 

wa.i an;.i..n,l , "'<■ l'»l>al 

I'V salm.o ,i,.yi„„ »<> '‘"f 'I'in.iy- tlm wint,..- 

"I m<'a( ai-o l„ this day torin.^d o '? ' , ^ ‘^'"'1 

-'eak/ ,vh.. ,,r Ih " liorrus 

<''••<1!; a kin.lidMdod whioli I ■i,n jn'r'" I'''"''*' 

oav, r-os a,„l ,.„l|ops (.sli,‘,.'.s\,|- ''^''Siaiid 

late l,.a|.ii,.d fnend, t he ‘Kev ^ ' o •^'"iiilay. 

lialpn the ll(■i,;rl,ho,„■|,o„d of s-d '' , 

•lo.vs o„ ahonl kd'oi-,. .S|ir,,vr tide ’ 'l " ‘I'-liii-c, tin- 

niotr-tHl,., smjrta;; these rl.vmes 
■^'"■"Vr-Iide .S „i»!, 

■viKl J an! <>(Miic a slirovintr ■ 

‘'lay. Dame. M.MiPtlunkr. 

, An apple or a diimpluK^ 

“r n pu-ee of tr..elJe eh,V-.v. 

‘ your o^\rl Miakirijr, 

<‘r a pieet' ,,}• paneake.” 
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scvchtlt and sixth, and some of tjie fifth forms, were aliixed 
to the inner doors of the Coll(\i»:e. X'ersos arc still written 
and })iit up on tliis day, but 1 believe tlie young poi'ts arc no 
longer eonhned to tin* subjt'Ct of writing eidogiums on the 
g(^d <if wnn*. It retains, however, the name of Ihicehus. , 

In the Ordinary of the Ihitchers’ Company at Neweastle- 
npon-lyne, dated l(ii.M, 1 lind the following very curious 
vlau<e : “ I tom# that noe one Brotht'r of the said Fellowship 
shai! hereafter Iniy or s(*ek;* any Licence of any jierson w hat- 
soever to kill Flesh within the Towne of IXevvcasth' in the 
l.ent season, without the general oonsent of the Fellowship, 
upon })avne for every such defauti*, to the use aforesaide, 
Co.” Tln*y are t'njoiiu'd, it is ohservalih*, in tliis charter, 
to hold their head iin'eting-day on Ash-Wednesday. They 
lia\ e^ sine(‘ altered it to tin* preceding Wednesday. 

J^ir 1 liomas Ov(‘i’hury, in his Characters, Hilo, s|)eaking of a 
I raukliii, says, that among the een'inoifies wlii(*h In* an-® 
iiually ohserves, and that without considering them as re- 
Injues oi Fopery, are Slirovings. ITlic passage is sidlieiently 
eiiiious to deserve a (juotatiou : “ He allow'w, of honest pas- 
tiuu', and ! mkes not the bones of tlic dead ai|\thiMg lirused, 
or the woi tor it, though tin* country lasses daunee in tin* 
elnii’ehyard alter e\ensong. Itoeki* .VIonday, and*th(‘ wake 
::i suininer, shrovings, tin* wakel'ull ketches on Christmas 
I'-ve, the hoky or seed Taike, these he yearely keppes, vet 
lioldes them no relitjues of Fo[)(‘rv.’'] 


SILROV E-TlDk; OR SHROVE TUESDxVY; 

• • 

Ai.Ho 

! F\>TEN,()h FASTiyl*. FVEN. am» CWCAKE TE^sDAV. 

‘ ^ ^ t. plainly signifu's (lie tirni* ol^ confessing sins, 

toe ^oixon word shrive, or shit't, im*;nis*coTi(V'ssion. "" This 
5'as hren anciently s('t apart hy (lie eh*!it-h of Rome 
1''^’ a Iioie of shriving or eonh-ssing sms. This seeminglv 
'-am preparative i^r the nuslerities that were to folluw^in 
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irtieThA?! at tl.e Reformat, an 

-Mominv V!..;.. l‘ili,i],.s iJi(. same as oiir Colloi) 

Marv lit H;il • ,i J ' * ' fliiircliwarileiis accounts of St 

mS o follow: 

n.^ ailKit . I'or a mat for tin- Sln-orii„i I'cwc ill ,1 ” 
season t"r 7 "i;' nsnall,. p:-cvaile;i a, tins 

(leliHi, "f -n '* " ’o for*';;-' eyerv sort of 

i, „ .-"tl.i-liB. 

•■ <i(n(-ti(lo, says Warton, “was fonuerly a season of 

,i„. ^nnu Sn\ ^'l :t 'u- eo,e„„ ,„.e.l, 

"Hsle irrs Vra.,.."t,V;;.! m,.,, 1 " JI'T' “ 'lau irem 

OIMO mm ,■111. si (■oeiMisi-iil,,' mVi , ' ""•* Jirriisrat, diciTe 

(icrnmnia IVanimaii, minou, iMs.omi ™,rn, 

;ar::;,i::r;;,.:::';r;:r:;.- a,., miirr;::' r 

Jt'ttniLV IlMUMfir !f> liic Dl ul/l-s, ‘ '• 

''"'VS is all n„-ms .1, ”i’ 

I'l'lv m-ilrr iiiv mom, |„, „il.uvc,l li.rii .1,.,,.,.. r,,- h„u- 

mastcl :iml mismiiscl s.vmiieUv i,l,',..v,.A’ I ■ 'I''' 

fiivour.-;l,le mmslrnni,,,, |m,|, | tr Vl,‘ . I, ' .W. mmv , 

Sites. fc,.,i,..n.,Ves!„„..„, !,; il,;., ...1 r",:' '' 

■'i’.nts, that lias free uu.l lawless festiii.'y was n;!e;, J, ,'9. 
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extraordinary sport and f«,*astin§. ^ In tlie Roniisli Oluirclt 
diere was anciently a Feast immediately |)rec(‘(lini!; L('nt, 
w hicdi lasted many days, I'alled CAUNiscAiiiUM. (8(>c Car- 
|)C‘ntier el Siipp, Lat. GliTss. Dii Cange, i. 08 L) fn son4‘ 
cines of France an otlicer was anniudly chosen, called l.e 
Jh-ince d' Amoreux, wdio presided ov(‘r the sports of the youtli 
. for six days l^^d’ore Ash-AV(Hlnt‘stlav. Ibid. i\ Amorati's, j». 
l!)o; V. (FmJDINALIS, p. 818; V. SPINETIJM, iii. 8-18. So/yr 
f rffce.^ of ihcse festiritii^s stiU renudn in our nnivcrdties. In 
thi' ICrcv llonsehoid l>ook, !dj-, it appears “that the 
(dergy and Ollua'rs of Lord iVrcy’s Chapel performed a play 
i)efure his Ijordship, upon S/rroir/Ye/aesdm/ at ui(jhf/' p. .‘Mo. 
See also Dodsley's (hdlection of Old ihays, xii. d0.'», and 
netes in Sliakespeare on part of (he old song, ‘"And wad- 
es 'oV- merry Shrove-tide.” ^ 

In a curious tract, entitled, “Vox Grawdi,” (piarto, I (>24 
p. oh, is the following (piaint descri})tion of Slirove-Tuesday : 
“ Here must euler that wjidling, Ntradling, hiirsten-giitted 
Ciimifi x of all Christendome, sidgarly ^nistiled Slirove- 

i Jicsda; . hut more pertinently, sole .Monarch of the Mouth, 
it;gh»8ti ard to the Stomacli, chlete Ganimede to the Guts, 
prime Lei're of the* Pullets, lirst Favourite to the Frying 

ii ins, greatest Paslnnv to the l)atter-l)ow les, Protector of 

il.'e Ihni-cakes, first Founder of th(‘ Fritters, Ikan^n of 
r»;.e()n-llitch, Larlc ol Lgge-haski'ts, vVc. ddiis * corpulent 
( ‘Unrnaiider ot* those ehollcrieke things callial Cookes, will 
^hew liimselfe to he but of fgnoble education ; for liy his 
mnnners you may find him hettt'r fed than taught wlierever 
lie eorvies.’’ • 

'f he lollowing extraet from r>arm\l)y Googe's Translation 
id Aaogeorgus w ill show the exfent of these festivities : — 

• • 

X'lw 'whea at length Itic pleasant lunc of Slirove-tide eoiiies in 
A’lil eruell fasting dayes at han<ia})proach with soleinne gn'ac»; 

1 iieii ()l(ie ami yong are both as itia<l as ghestes of iJaeehtis feast, 

Ami fourc dayes long they tipple boiuire, and feede and nevt.:r reast .' 

Sec Dufresne's Glossary, v. Carnelevamcn. \theatlev on the Com 
■ i^tyer, ed, ih,4s, p, 216. 

y “ fh)s furnishyng of otir heliies with delicates, that we ftsi' ua 
/ TuKsdai/, wliat tyrnc S(.nie eate t>l they be enforsed to (o> - 

'•yarc ail again, sprung Baccfntk f fasten, Ibal were celebrated in Uo.-nr 
great ioy and deiicions tare.”— Langley Polidore Vergile, fu! *103. 
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I)o\Mie goes tlic lioggcs in evcTy- j)laee, and puddings every whearc 
iJo sw arme : tlie dice are shakte and tost, and cardes apace they 
tearc : 

in evpry liouse aie sliowtes and cryes, and mirth, and revell route, 
And daiiitie tables spred, and all beset ‘with ghestes aboutc : 
ith sundrie playes and Christmassc games, and feare and shamt: 
away, 

I'hc tongue is set at libertie, and hath no kinde of stay. 

And thinges are lawtull then and done, no jdeasure passed by, 

That in their mindes they can (fevisc, as if they then should die : 

The chiefest man is he, and one that most deserveth j>ravse, 

Among the rest that can findc out the fondest kinde of plaves. 

()n him they looke and gaze upon, and laugh with lustie elicare, 
w liorn boyes do follow^ crying “foole,^’ and such like otle'r geare. 
ie in the mcane time thinkes himselfe a wondrous wortliie man. 

Not mooved with their wordes nor cryes, do whatsoever they can. 
Some sort there are that runne with slaves, or light in armour fine, 

Or sliew the peojile foolishe toyes for some small pecce of wine. 
liChe jiartie hath his favourers, and faythfull friendes enovve, 
piat readic are to turne themselves, as fortune liste to bowe. 

Hut some agairie tlic dreadfull shape of devils on them take, 

And cliase such as tliey meete, and make j)oore bovs for feare to 
quake. » 

Some naked runne about the streetes, their faces hid alone 
With visars close, that, so disguisde, they might be knowne of none. 
Both men and women chaunge their weedc, tlie men in mavdes iiray, 
And wanton wenches, drest like men, doe travell bv the wav. 

And to tlieir neiglihours houses go, or where it likes tljem best, 

J’eritaps unto some auncient friend or oirte acquainted ghest ; 

L iikiiowne, and speaking but few’c wordes, the meat devour tliey up 
lliat is betore them set, aud cleane they swinge of every eup. 

Some ruime about the streets attyrde like monks, and some like kings, 

. iccomiianied with jiompe. aud garde, and other stately things. 

Sopic hatcli young foolcs as llcnnes do egges wdtli good and speedie 
lucke, 

Or as the goose doth use to do, or as the quacking ducke. 

Some like wilde beastes doe ruiifie ahrodc in skinnes that divers bee 
/U-ayde, and eke wDli lothsome shapes, that dreadfull are to sec, 

Tiicy eounterfet both beimes and woolvcs, and lions tierce iii sight, 
Aiidj;aging bulles : some play the cranes, with wings ami stilts' up- 
right. 

Some like the filthic forme of apes, and some like foolcs arc drest, 
Which best beseeme these Pajustes all, that thus kecjie Bacchus feast. 
l'>ut others heare'a^ torde, that on a cushion soft they lay, 

And one there is that with a flap doth keejie the flies away. 

1 vj;ould ther^ miglit another be, an officer of those, 

'V hose rooinc might serve to take awuiy the scent from every nose. 

Some others make a man all stnft with straw or ragges witliin, 
Ayiparayled ip dublet faire, and hosen passiri]^ trim ; 
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Whom as a man tliat lately dyed ^ honest life and fame, 

In })lanket hid they heare about, and straightwayes with the saiiK; 
They hurl him up into the ayre, not sutFring him to fall, 

And this they doe at divers*tyriics the citie over 'all. • 

I shew not here their daunees yet, with tilthie jestures mad, • 

• Nor other wanton sportes that on these hoiydayes are had. 

There places are wliere such as haj) to come within this (lore. 

Though old ac({uainted friendcs th(!y ])e, or never scene l)efore. 

And say n of first here by your leave, both in and out I go, 

They binde tlieir handes bchinde their backes, nor any (litference tho 
Of man or woman is theme made, but basons ringing great, 
ilefore them do they daunee with joj^% and s[)ort in every streat. 
There are that certain ])raiers hav(j tliat on the Tuesday fall, 
Against^he (piartainc ague, and the other fevers all. 

But others than sowe onyon seede, the greater to be seene. 

And persley eke, and lettys l)oth, to have them always greenc. 

Of trutl) 1 loth for to dedans the; foohsh toyes and trickes, 

•That in these dayes are done by these same^Popisli Catholiekes : 

If snow lie dee}) u})on the ground a)id almost ihawing bee, ^ 

riien fooles in numlum great thou shall in every eonum see : 

For balles of snow they make, arid them at one another cast. 

Fill that llu' eonquerde ])art doth yeeldc and run away at last. 

No matione olde nor soljcr man can freely by th#m come. 

At h'iioe ho must abide that will these wanton fellowes shomie. 

15y;si{ s the noble men, the riche, and men of hie degree, 

Least they with common })eople should not seeme so maiJ to bee, 
Tlu’re wagons finely franide before, and for this matter meete. 

And lustie horse and swift of })a(a', well tra})t from head to facte 
They put therein, af)ont -{Idios**. necke and every jdaec ])eft)re 
A hiuidred gingling belles do hang, to make his courage more. 

Their vvives aijd cliildren thcreiii set, bchinde themselves do stande, 
NVcll amide with whijrS, and hokling fast (2 the bridle in tlieir liande ; 
v^ithall tlieir fiirce throughout H,>e streetes and market-place they 
run, ^ 

As if some whirlewindc m id, or tempest great from skies should 
come : 

As fast as may be fi’orn the sireates tli’ amazed people flye. 

And gy-c them jilace while they about doe runfie continually. 

^ ea sometimes Icgges or armestlicy breake, and horse and carte and all 
* I hey overthrow, with such a fojee they in their course doe hill. 

Much lesse they man or ehilde^do s})are, that meetes them in the wave, 
Nor they content themselves to use this madnesse all the daye : 

But even till midnight Imlde tluw on, their pastimes for to make, 

AV hereby they hinder men of slecpe and catise. flieir heads to ake. 
but all this same they care not for, nor doe esteem a hgare, 

So they may have their ])leasure still, and foolish wa*iton gear(»»’' 

Arnoiig the n^cords of the city of Norwich, mention is 
rnad3 of one John (Tladman, “who was ever, and at thyS our 
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IS a man of sad disposition, and trewe and feytlifull to God 
and to the Kyng, of disporte as hath ben acustomed in ony 
cite or^ burgh thorowc alle this reame, on Tuesday in the 
ip-st ende of Crestemesse [1440,] vii^h Fastyngowje Tuesday ^ 
made a disport with liys neyghbours, havyng his hors 
trappyd with tynnsoyle and other nyse disgisy things, co- 
rouned as Kyng of Crestemesse, in tokyn that sespn should end 
with the twelve monethes of tlie yerc; aforn hym went yche 
monetli dysguysed after the seson requiryd, and Leiitoii clad 
in wliite and red heryngs skinns, and his hors trappyd with 
oystershells after him, in token that sadnesse shuld Iblowc and 
an holy tyme, and so rode in divers stretis of th(5 cite with 
oilier people with hym disguysed, makyng myrth, disportes, 
and plays, &c.” Bloomfield’s Norfolk, ed. 1740, ii. 111. 

A very singular egstoni is thus mentioned in the Gende- 
Iran’s Magazine, 1/79, — “Being on a \isit on Tuesday last 
in a little obscure village in this county (Kent), I found an 
i)dd kind of sport going forward: the girls, fiom eighteen to 
five or six years oi l, were assembled in a crowd, and Imrningan 
Jiiicouth efiigy, which they called an Ilolfy-Doy, and wliich it 
seems tliey had stolen from the boys, who, in another of 
the ■village,' were assembled together, and Imrning what they 
called an Ivy-Girl, which they had stolen from the girls : jill 
Uiis ceremony was accompanied with • loud liuzzas, noise, and 
acclamations. What it all means I cannot tell, although I 
niquired of several of the oldest people in the place, who 
could only answer that it liad always been a sport at this season 
oi' the year.” Dated East Kchit, Feb. Ifith. Tlie Tuesday he- 
fore Shrove Tuesday in 1779 fell on February the 9th. 

[In some places, if fiowers are to be procured so early in 
tlie season, the younger children carry a small garland, i(>r 
the sake of collecting a few pence, singing, — , 

* “ Flowers, flowers, high-do ! 

Sheeny, greeny, rmo ! 

Sheeny greeny, sheeny greeny, 

. Hum tiiiu fra !"! 

The peasantry of France,” says the Morning Chronicle, 
March 10th, 1/91, “distinguish Ash Wednesday in a very 
singular manner. They carry an effigy of a similar descrip- 
tion to our Guy Faux round ,the adjaceaf villages, and collect 
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money for liis funeral, as this day, according; to their creed, 
is the death of good living. After sundry absurd mum- 
meries, the corps'e is deposited in the earth.” This is 
somewhat similar to the custom of the Holly Eoy. 

• Armstrong, in his History of Mijiorca, p. 202, says, 
“During the Carnival, the ladies amuse themselves in throw 
ing oranges at their lovers ; and he who has received oiu 
of these on liis eye, or has a tooth beat out by it, is com 
vdneed from that moment that he is a high favourite with tiu' 
fair one who has done him so much honour. Sometimes t 
good handfidl of flour is thrown full in one’s eyes, which 
gives the fitmost satisfaction, and is a favour that is cjuickly 
followed by others of a less trifling nature.— We well 
know that the holydays of tlie ancient Homans w^ere, like 
these carnivals, a mixture of devotion and debauchery.— 
This time of festivity is sacred to pfcj^ure, and it is 
to exercise their calling until Lent arrives, with the twi; 
curses of these people, Abstinence and Labour, in its tram.” 

Among the sports of Shrove Tuesday, nock-fighting and 
throw dig at cocks appear almost everywhere to have pre- 
vai]t‘d, Ihtzstephen, as cited by Stowe, informs us that 
anciently on Shrove Tuesday the school-boys inxid to bring 
cocks of the game, now called game-cocks, to their maste; , 
and to delight themselves in cock-ligliting all tlie forenoon. 
One rejoices to find no mention of tkrowwg at chcles on the 
occasion, a horrid species of cownirdly cruelty, compmed wdiii 
which, cock-fighting, savagi? as it may appear, is to oe 
reckoned among “tlic tender nvcrcics” of l)arbarity. 

The learned Moresin informs ns that the Papists derived 
this custom of exliihiting cock-fights on one day every year 
from the Athenians, and from an institution of Tliemistocles. 
“ Galli idallinacei,” says he, “ producunttir per diem singulis 
annis in pugnarn :i Papisequis, ex veteri Atheniensium forma 
ducto more et Themistocli^f instituto.” Gael, liliod. lib. ix. 
variar. lect. cap. xlvi. idem Pergami flebat.; Alex, ab Alex, 
lib. V. cap. 8. — Moresini Papatus, p. GO. An account of the 
origin of this custom amongst the AtheiTifins may be seen in 
.diliani Variai Historian, lib. ii. cap. xxviii. « • 

This custom was retained in many scliools in SCotland 
within the last century. .Perhaps it is still use. The 
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schoulmastcrs ^Yere said fo pioside at the battle, and claimed 

It nin-aw ay-cocks, calied Fugecs, as tiieir perquisites.* 
According to litzstepheii : “After dinner, all the youths 
go into the fields ^0 play at the hall. The scholars of every 
school have their hall or bastion in their hands. The 
ancieut and wealthy men of the city come forth on horseback 
to see the sport of the young men, and to take part of the 
plea^surc, in beholding their agility.’’ Str;^pe's edit, of Stowti, 
^Iso l)r. Pegge’s edit, of Fitzstephen’g London, 

^ to. 1//2, pp, 4i), 7d. It should seem that Foot-Ball is 
here nieant.^ In Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 

i)^^T ?•’ minister of Kirkmlchael, in 

1: tTLishire, speaking of the manners and customs of the im 
habitants, says, “Foot-baU is a common amusement with 
the school-boys, who also preserve the custom of cot/k- 
fi^^liting on Shrove Tuesday.” 

Hutchinson, in his History of Cumberland, ii. 322, speak- 
ing of the parish of Bromfiehl, and a custom there, that 
liavmg now faUeii into disuse, will soon be totally forgotten, 
teJis us, “ lill within the last twenty or thirty years, it had 
been a custom, time out of mind, for the scholars of the free 
school of Bromfield about the beginning of Lent, or, in the 
more expressive phraseology of the country, at Fasting’s 
ll/ven, to bar out the master ; i. e. to depose and exclude him 
liorn his senool, and keep him out for three clays. During 
the period of this expulsion, the doors of thv) citadel, the 


^ ' Carpentier calls “ Gallorum pugna'^ ludi germs inter piieros scholares 

non uno^m loco lyitati Lit. remiss. An. 1383, in Keg. 131. Chartopk 

v 1 ' ""c ^«trant a une feste on dance 

qnc 1 cn fa sort lors d enfans pour la jouste des coeps, ainsi qu’il est ao- 
^^.mstuine (en Dauphmc).'' Du Cange, in his Glossary, ii. 1(;711, says, that 
althougli this practice w'ls confined to schoolboys in ‘several provinces of 
hrance, it was nevertheless forbidden in the Council of Copria (supposed 
M oe Cognac) in the year 1200. The decree recites “that although it 
u^s then become obsolete, as well in grammar schools as in other places 
yet mischiefs had arisen, eSce." “Duellom Gallorum gallinaceorum’ 
eti^num m aliquot provmciis usurpaium a scholaribus puerulis, vetatnr 
in Conciho Co].nniacend Au. 1260, cap. 7. quod scilicet superstitionem 
quamdam sapcrct, vel potius sortilegii aut purgationis vulgaris nescio quid 
redoleret ; quia 6X «duello gallorum, quod in partibus istis, tarn in Scholis 
Grammatical, qnara in aliis fieri inolevit, nonnulla mala aliquoties sunt 
exorta, itc. Du Cange, in verbo. Vide Carpentier, v. Jada. 
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school were strongly barricadoe-^ within : and the boys, who 
dcihnded it like a besieged city, were armed in general with 
(jore-tree or elder pop-gups. The master ^meanwhile made 
various efforts, both by force and stratagem, to regain-his lost 
fiuthority. If he succeeded, heavy tasks were imposed, and 
the business of the school was resumed and submitted to ; 
but it more commonly happened that lie was repulsed and 
defeated. After three days’ siege, terms of capitulation were 
proposed by the master, and accepted by the boys. These 
terms were summed up in an old formula of Latin Leonine 
verses, stipulating what hours and times should for the year 
ensuing b» allotted to study, and wdiat to relaxation and play. 
Securities were provided by each side for the due perform- 
ance of these stipulations, and the paper was then solemnly 
sigtied both by master and scholars. 

One of the articles always stipulated for and granted, was 
the privilege of immediately celebrating certain games of long 
standing ; viz. a foot-ball match and a cock-fight. Captains, 
as they were called, were then chosen to manage and preside 
over these games: one from that part of the parish which 
lay to he westward of the school ; the other trom the east. 
Cocks and foot-ball players were sought for with great dili- 
gence. The party whose cocks won the most battles was 
victorious in the cock-pit ; and the prize, a small silver bell, 
suspended to the button of the victor’s hat, and worn for 
three successive Sundays. After the cock-fight was ended, 
the foot-ball was thrown down in tlie churchyard ; and the 
point then to be contested wask, which party could carry it 
to the house of his respective captain, to 1) undraw, petdiaps, 
or West-Newton, a distance of two or three miles, every inch 
of which ground was keenly disputed. All the honour ac- 
cruing tp the conqueror at foot-ball, wa« that of possessing 
the ball. Details of these matches were the general topics of 
conversation among the villagers, and were dwelt on with 
hardly less satisfaction than their ancestors enjoyed in re- 
lating their feats in the border wars. It never was the for- 
tune of the writer of this account to h^ar the hell (a pleasure 
which it is not at all improbable had its or^yi in the hell 
having been the frequent, if not the usual reward of fictory 
in such rural contests). Our Bromfield vsports were some- 
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times celebrated in indigeiKwis songs : one verse only of one 
ot them we happen to remember : — 

“ At Scales, great Tom Barwise gat tlio ba' in his hand, 

And t' wives aw ran out, and shoiVed, and hann’d : 

Tom Cowan then pulch’d and flang liim hnang t’ whins, 

And he hlcdder’d* Od-wdiite-te, ton’s broken niy sliins. 

One cannot but feel a more than ordinary curiosity to be 
able to trace the origin of this improvement on the Komish 
baturnaha ; and whieli also appears pretty evidently to i)e 
the basis of the institution ot the TevrcB jilius in Oxford, 
now likewise become obsofete ; but wo are lost in a wilder- 
ness of conjectures : and as we have nothing that is satis- 
tactory to ourselves to oiler, we will not uselessly bewilder 
our readers.” 

Part ot the income of the head master and iislicr of the 
Grammar School at Lancaster arises from a gratuity called a 
Ol.)ck-penny, paid at Shrove-tide hy the scholars, who are sons 
ot ireemeu. Of this money the head master has seven- 
tw'eJfths, the usher tivtvtweh'ths. It is also paid at tlie schools 
at Hawkshead anH Clithero, in Lancashire ; and was paid at 
hurnley till lately, and at Whiteliam and Millom, in Cum- 
berland, near llootle. 

[ Iheie is a schoolboy’s rhyme, used in a game not nneom- 
mon in some parts ot Yorkshire, wlycli may possibly have 
some referunce to this practice, 

A nick and a nock, « 

A ben and a dock, 

And a pcniw for my master.] 

throwing at cocks. 

^ The unknown hut humane writer of a pampldet entitled 
Clemency to Brutes., 1 70 i, after some forcible exhortations 
against the use of tliis cruel diversion, in which there is a 
shocking abuse of time, an abuse so much the more shock- 
ing as it is shewn in tormenthig* that very creature which 
seems by nature intended for our remcml)rancer to imnrove 
it ; the creature whose voice, like a trumpet, summoneth 
man forth to^ his labour in the morning, and admonisheth 
him of, the flight of his most precious hours throughout the 
day,”) has the following observation : — “ Whence it had its 
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rise iimon<' iis I could never yet learn to my satisfaction , 
but tlie common account of it is, that the crowing of a cock 
prevented our Saxon ancestors from massacreiug their con- 
querors, anotlier pai't of our ancestors, the Danes, en tii^ 
morning of a Shrove Tuesday, whilst asleep m their beds. 

Ill an old jest-l)ook entitled Ingenii IrncUis, or the Cam- 
bridge Jests, &c., by W. B., Lond. printed for D. Pratt, 
corner of Church-lane, Strand, no date, 12mo, is given what 
is called the original of “ the throwing at cocks on Shrove- 
Tuesday,” in which the rise of this^cusiom is traced up to an 
unlucky discovery of an adulterous amour by the crowing ol 
a cock. l>is account, I scarce need observe, is too ridicu- 
louy to merit a serious confutation. 

In tlie pamplilet just cited, Clemency to Brutes, is the 
folkwing passage : As Christians, consider how \cry ill tne 
pastime we are dissuading from agrees vvi^i the season, and^ 
of how much more suitable an use the victims of that pas- 
tiim‘ miglit be made to us. On the day following its tumul- 
tuous and bloody anniversary, our chiircli enters upon a long 
course humiliation and histing : and suniy an eve of riot 
and ear age is a most unfit preparative for such a course. 
»Surely it would he infinitely more becoming us to make the 
same use of the cock at this season which St. Peter once 
made of it. Having dwied his master, when it ^rew he 
wept.” The author adds, though by mistake, ‘^iio other 
nation under leaven, I believe, practises it but our own. 

In the Ikitish Apollo, l7dH, vol. i. No. d, is the toh 
lowing ((uery : “ How old, and from whence is the custom 
of throwing at cocks on Shrove Tuesday A. Tliera are 
' several dillereiit opinions concerning the original of tins cus- 
tom, liut w'C are mo.st inclined to give credit to one Cranen- 
Btein, an ^ild German author, who, spcakkig of the customs 
observed by the Christian nations, gives us the foUow^ing 
account of the original instjtfition of the ceremony : •When 
the Danes w^ere masters of England, and lorded it over 
the nations of the island, the inhabitants of a certain great 
city, grown weary of their slavery, had fofitied a secret con- 
spiracy to murder their masters in one blooc^. night, and 
twadve men had undertaken to enter the town by a stratilgem, 
and seizing the arms, surprise tlie guard which kept it; and 
at which time their* fellows, upon a signal given, wei¥3 to 
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come out of their houses arM murder all opposcrs : but when 
they -were putting it in execution, the unusual crowing and 
fluttering of the cocks, about tjie place they attempted to 
^ enter *at, discovered their design ;• upon wliich the Danes be^ 
came so enraged th^t they doubled their cruelty, and usUd 
them with more severity tlian ever. Soon after they werc^ 
forced from the Danish yoak, and to revenge^ themselves on 
tlie cocks, for the misfortune they involved tliem in, insti- 
tuted this custom of knocking them on tlie head on Shrove 
Tuesday, the day on which it happened. This sport, tho’ at 
first only practised in one city, in process of time became a 
natural clivertisement, and has continued ever sinCl* the Danes 
first lost this island.” 

In the Gentleman’s Journal, or the Monthly Miscellany, 
for January 1692-3, is given an Englisli epigram, “0na 
cock at Rocheste](;,’^ by ISir Charles IScdley, wherein occur 
the following lines, which imply, as it should seem, as if the 
cock 8ufler(‘d this unusual barbarity by way of punishment 
for St. Peter’s cjime in denying his lord and master: — 

May’s! thou be piniisli’d for Si. Peter’s crime, 

And on Shrove Tuesday j)erish in tliv prime.” 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liii. July, 1783, 
p. 5/8, says, ‘'The barbarous practicewof throwing at a cock: tied 
to a stake at Shrovetide, 1 think I have read has an allusion 
to the indignities offered by the Jews to the».Saviour of the 
world before his crucifixion.”* In the preface to Hearne’s 
edition of Thomas Otterboiwne, p. 66, lie tells us that this 
custom:!! of tlirowing at cocks must be traced to the time of 
King Henry the Fifth, and our victories then gained over the 
French, whose name in Latin is synonymous with that of a 
cock ; and that oi»r brave countrymen hinted by it.that they 
could as easily, at any time, overthrow the Gallic armies as 
tliey eeuld knock down the ccpcJcs on Shrove Tuesday. To 
those who are satisfied with Hearne’s explanation of the cus- 
tom we must ol)ject that, from the very best authorities, it 
appears also to htite been practised in France, and that, too, 
long before Jl^e reign of our Henry the Fifth. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. vii. Jan. 1737, 
p. 7, says, (I think very erroneouslv^,) that the inhabitants 
of London, by way of reproach for imttating the French in 
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tlieir modes and fashions, were 'named Cockneys, (turning 
upon the thought of a cock signifying a Frenchman,) i. e. 
apes and mimics of France/’, ^ 

With regard to the word Cockney, my learned frieild Mr. ^ 
Douce is of opinion, that perhaps after ^11 that has been said 
with respect to the origin and meaning of this word, it is 
nothing more than a term of fondness or affection used to- 
wards male children, (in London more particularly,) in the 
same manner as Pigsnie is used to a wumian. The latter 
word is very ancient in our tongue,^ and occurs in Chaucer : 

“ She was aprimcrolc, a piggosnic, 

For anie Lord to liggen in his hocide, 

Or yet for any good yeman to wedde.’^ 

Cant. Tales, \. 3267 . 

The liomans used Oc?/te in . the like^scnse, and perhaps 
Figsnie, in the vulgar language, only meang Ocellus, the eyes^ 
of that creature being remarkably small. Congreve, in his 
Old Batchelor, makes Fondle-wife call his mate “ Cockey.” 
Bard and Bird are also used in the same s^nse. Shadwell 
not onl’v uses the word Piysney in this sense, but also 
Birdsn/,. Sec his Flays, i. 357, in. 385. The learned 
iliekes, in his Gram. Anglo. -Sax. Ling. Vett. Septentr. Thes. 
i. 231, gives the following derivation of Cockney : Nunc 
Cocpiin, Coquine, quae oUm apud Gallos otio, gulae et ventri 
deditos iguavum, ignavam, desidiosum, deidiosam* segnem 
significahant. Jlinc urbanos, utpote a rusticis lahoribus, ad 
vitam sedenlariam et (juasi desidiosam avocatos pagani nostri 
olim Cokaignes, quod nunc scrihitur Cockneys, vocabant. 
Et poeta hie noster in monachos et moniales, ut segue g^nus 
• hominum, qui desidiee dediti, ventri indulgebant et coqiiinae 
amatores erant, malevolentissime invehitur ; monasteria et 
monasticagyi vitam in Descriptione Terrre Cftkaincm parabolice 
perstringens.” See also Tyrwhitt’s observations on this word 
in fiis Chaucer, ed. 1775, iy^ 253, C. Tales, 4206 ; Seed s 
Old Plays, v, 83, xi. 306, 307 ; Douce’s Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, ii. 151 

The sense of the word Cockney ‘seefli^ afterwards to 
have degenerated into an effeminate person. JBiittes, in his 
Dyets Dry Dinner, Lond. 1599, c. 2, says, Coclini\% zV 
verted, being as much as incoct, unripe but little stress can 
be laid upon our author’s etymology. In the W,orkes of t>oiin 
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newly imprinted, J5.98, is the following* 


passage : — 


curious 


TT^ , V , • ~ Men say 

’ He Ihfi ^ Cocknai,, 

tie tlut comth now and then, shall have a fat hen.’’' 

scld)Ws'to*tl’ “cntions a pelition of tjie 

choJars to the masters of the scliool of llamera! to "-ive them 

Sh^t^’ Sesdi f «l>on 

nustom for thel’ T ^ t *“^‘'‘”■‘^'“8 to the usual 

^ ) t^ thtir sport and entertainment. - 

Among the games represented in tlio mar-in of t).,. 

Vonpiu his Spols „i ? Ltu^s d • > 

20d that it rejLents a hoyS^rtnlnnph ; !£ IZ'd'^’t/u. 

from tlH^f gS*;: 

wisi;"o:5e.rt: h";":;' - 

for the bloodiest savaS and not^for T" «tily 

^civdj^cs, ana not tor humanised men, mucii 

havin’?™'^ Jrdism.?t rf ‘"c" "“"t Coe^ne, 

well’s Dictionary, p. 201.] ““onnt.of them in llallj- 

H58,‘smueTiffmawi'“arrn,™^^^^^^^^^^ Tr'' i' 

and aidennen of Abhcvillc and the I ' *’ I'ctwecn the mayor 

Ultra, which are made th?. mu" ‘''e d.nrch of St. 

quo le.s,liz Doyon ct (htnp lie am ^ ^ ’'‘^^uvoir 

et conseutiront, quo cel i i o il de, ' ‘ quo 'lores, mavant ilz sonfflerout 
resmiaulx, .ani.ortr.Vf X C, „ r" ""it <los Qua- 

Camp S. fie o t C,,; , " '’"T " '“''’"o Vdhf, . 

on altre oocqfk H" '"""X J"'',':."'' ■•'!“- Juur vietorieu.v, 

fit. rend.,. s. an. 

Ma,p,art magistro snholarrru ejnsdem vilk ,]f i ' “ Krardo 

rum ihbohat tHs uite ipsa (Carninrivii'V Jt f sc/iola. 

*””Vhrd-uft(f''"qr''''“ '/'■ 

13t3 Se; k; MS. tnih'ow." “ --‘-u-b 'ud 
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..ss for tt^rinKedS: 

^‘"’‘sHl^^of^CrueHy Tmtslcr’s description is as foUows ; 
Erie a loupes of boys at their different bar- 
Wc lia\t St. ft 1 , j^cock, the universal 

barons divcisions , i ^ b Armless fcathcrcc* 

Slu-ove-tide amusement, beating the liarmless itainertc 

•‘‘S cuitmn ’of throwing at cocks on Slirovc Tuesday is 
«tin Vl7')l) retained at Heston, ui Middlesex, in a field near 
the chiuTh. Constables have been often directed to attend 

S„ U," in order .. • otop 

custom, bur hitherto they have r remvttcd fl at in 

the following particulars from a person who rtgietted tliat m 

vou nn'r years he had often been a partaker of the sport. 
IvCu.rof the cock trains his bird for some time before 
Ki.rovc Tuesday, and throws a stick at hint, himself, or'^^r, 
to prep nc him for the fatal day, by accustoming him to 
wateidthe threatened danger, and by springing aside avoid 
the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on jlie spot married 
p;;:tliv teord Axed tows kg. at the distance « 
yards' o as to be out of the way of the stick lumstlf. 
Another spot is marked at the distanec of ^wen y-twm yard^ 
for tlie person who throws to stand upon. Ik has three 
or throws, for twope nce, ami wins the 
knock him down and run up and catch him helm (f t c h r 
rccovi rs his legr.. The inhuman pastime docs not end with 
the cock’s life, for when killed* it is put into a hat, and won 
a second time by the person who can strike it out. Brootu- 
sticks are generally used lo shy with. The cock, k 
•trained, eludes the blows of his cruel persecutors for a long 
time, and tliereby clears to Ins master a considerable sum^ ol 
money. But 1 fear lest, liy describing ths-mode of thrownng 
at coks, I sliould deserve the censure ot Boerhaave on 
another occasion : “ to teach rtie arts ot cruelty is equivalent 

to eonmiitt’nu,!; them.”' , n n* . 

In Mcn-M'iracles, with other Poems, _ liy^M. Lluclhn, btii- 

' The London Daily Advertiser, Wednesday March^ 

“ Testordav, being Slirove Tuesday, the orders of the lusticcs in tl.« m 
and Lilicrtvof Westminster were so well observed that few cocks . 
seen to he thrown at, so jdiat it is hoi.ed this iiariiarous custom wm m 
left oir.’’ 
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dent of Christ-CInirch, Oxflii, p. 4S, is the following 

?^)ng on cock-throwing, in which the author seems ironically 
to satirise this cruel sport : — 

• * • 

• “ Cocke a doodle doe, ’tis the bravest game, 

Take a*eoek from his dame. 

And land him to a stake, 

How he struts, how he throwes. 

How lie swaggers, how he erowes. 

As if tlie day newly brake. 

How his Tuistn'ss cackles, 

Thus to find him in shackles, 

And lied to a pa(,-ke-thread garter. * 

Oh the beares and the bulls 
Are hut {;orj)ul(mt gulls 

To the valiant Shrove-tidc martyr/’ 

‘‘ Battering with ifiassive weapons a cock tied to a stake, is an 
^annual diversion,’' says an essayist in the Genthnnan’s .Maga- 
zine, Jan. p. (i, “ that for time immemorial Itas prevailed 

in this island.” A cock has the misfortiino to be called in Latin 
by tlie same wofd which signifies a TVenehman. “ In our wars 
with France, in former ages, our ingenious forefathers,” says 
1)(‘, “ invented this emblematical way of ex[)ressing their de- 
rision of, and resentment towards that nation ; and poor IMon- 
Kieur at: the stake was jadted liy men and hoys in a very 
rough and hostile manner.” lie instances the same thought 
at Blenheim House, wliere, over the portals, y’s finely carved 
in stone the ligure of a monstrous lion tearing to |>ieees a 
iuirmless cook, which may he justly called a pim in architee- 
turcir “ Cousideriiig the many ill coiiserpiences,” the essayist 
goes on to observe, “ that attend this sport, I wonder it lias 
so long subsisted among us. How many warm disputes and 
bloody (piarrels Ims it oeeasioned among the suvroundim*- 
mol) ! Numbers of arms, legs, and skulls have been broken 
by the massive weapons designed as destruction to the sufferer 
in the string. It is dangerous in some place's to pass the 
streets on Shrove Tuesday ; ’tis risking life and limbs to ap- 
pear abroad that day. It was lirst introduci'd by wav of con- 
tempt to the French, and to exasperate the minds of the 
peoj/e against that nation. ’Tis a low, mean expression of 
our rage, even in time of war.” One part of tliis extract 
is s'ligularly corroborated by a passage in the Newcastle 
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Courant, for Marrli lotli, 1 78:>. Leeds, March 1 ith, 1783 : 
Tuesday se’niiight, being 81irove-tide, as a person was aninsing 
liiinself, along with several others, with the barbarous custom 
otf throwing at a cock, at Mowden Clough, near Birstall, the 
stick pitched upon the head of Jonathan Speight, a youth' 
aI>out thirteen years of age, and killed hiiii on the spot. The 
man was committed to York Castle on Friday.” 

Aiiotlier writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan. 17dl, 
p. 8, says, "‘ Some, yet more brutal, gratify their cruelty on that 
emblem of innocence the dove, in the same manner, to the 
ee})roach of our country and tlie* scandal of our species.” 
Jdiat bens ^ere thrown at as well as cocks appear from many 
:in(|uestionable evidences. In the same work, April, 1 74‘1, is 
‘ A strange and woiuh'rful relation of a lien that spake at a 
.?ertmn aiH*ient l)orough in 8ta(fordshire, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, being Shrove Tuesday, with her dpyg spec'ch.” Deau 
rucker v;rote “ An earn(‘st and aifectionate Address to the* 
I'ommojt People of England, concerning their usual Itccrea- 
ioiis on Nhrove Tuesday,” London, i2mo. no date, consisting 
>f ten pe r. s only. ' * 

In Kin, Henry tlie Seventh’s time it should seem this di- 
version was practised evem within the })recincts of the court. 

’ll a royal liousehold account, communicated by Craviui Ord, 

1 find the following arWcle : — “March 2, 7 Him. VIL 
Item to Master Bray for rewards to thc'm that iu*ought cokkes 
it Shrovetide, -.at Westin'. xxA” In the manuscri[)t lufe of 
Hiomas Lord Berkeley, the iVmrth of that name, by Mr. 
hnith, still remaining at Berkeley Castle, speaking of his 
ecreations and delights, he tells the read(‘r, “ lice also would 
o tlie threshing of the cocke, pucke with liens lilindfolde and 
he like,” ii. This lord wuis horn a.d. 13,b2, and died in 

'■117. , 

I A curious notice of cock-fighting is contairnal in a letter 
rom Sir Henry Saville, dated ^ ,b 1(1, printed in the PluAipton 
orrespondence, p. 2.bl. He invites his relation to “ se all 
)ur good coxs fight, if it plese you, and se the mancr of our 
‘ocking. Ther will be Lanckeshire of*one*})arte, and Derbc*- 
hire of another parte, and Hallomshire of the tjijrd parte. 1 
lerceive your cocking varieth Irom ours, for ye lay bul the 
mttell ; and if our battell be but ^*10. to £5. thear wil lai 
AO. to one iaye or the battell be ended.” ! , » 
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In the hamlet of Pinnei*, at Harrow-oii-the-IIill, the cruel 
custom of throwing at cocks was formerly made a matter of 
public celebrity, as appears by fgi ancient account of receipts 
^and elpenditnres. Tlie money collected at this sport was ap- 
plied in aid of the ppor-rates. 

“ 1022. R(wive(l for cocks at fShrovetide 12'\ O'i. 

1628. Received for cocks in Towiie . . 19'’. 10'^. 

Out of Towne *0'’. 

This custom appears to have continued as late as the year 
IGSO. (Lysons’s Environs of London, ii. 5S8.) 

By the following extract 1‘rom Baron's Cyprian Academy, 
H)4S, p. 53, it shotdd seem to ap])(‘ar that hensaTso were for- 
merly the objects of tins barbarous persecution. A clown is 
speaking ; — By tin* maskins 1 M’onld give the lu'st cow in my 
yard to find out i\rs raskall ; a/n/ 1 would ihrwdi him as / 
*fhd fhu henne /as/*Shrove Tuesday.''^ d'iie subsequent passage 
in Bishop Hall’s Virgithnnarium, 15!)S, iv. 5, seems to imply 
that a hen was a usual j)re.s(.'nt at IShrovetide, as also a pair 
of g]ov(‘s at Easier : — 

“ For iA'istcr gloves, or for a Sliro\cti!le lien, 

Which houglit to give, Ihj takes to sell again.’' 

in I usser s live Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, we 
tind tlu* ylonghman’s feasting dayS'Or holidays, thus enume- 
rated : 1. J’lough Monday ; Ih Shrove Tuesday, when, after 
confession, lie is suffered to thresh the fat iien ; 3. Slieep- 
slh'aring, with wafers and cak(‘s ; 1. Wake Day, or tlie vigil 
of the church Saint of the Aillage, with enstards ; 5. Harvest- 
home, Avith a lat goose ; G. Seedcake, a festival kept at the 
end of Avheat-sowing, wlnm he is to be feasted with seed-eakes, 
pasties, and furmenty pot. 

At Shrovetide to shroviijg yo thresh the fat hef 
if blindfold can kill her, then give it thy men.” 

These lines in Tusser Kedivivus, 1711, p. 80, are thus ex- 
plained in a note. ‘‘ The hen is hung at a fellow’s hack, who 
Ins also some horse-bells about him ; the rest of the fellows 
an* blinded, gud Inive boughs iu their hands, with which they 
chase tliis fellow and his hen about some large ('ourt or small 
enclosure. The lellow with his hen and bells shifting as well 
as he can, they follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and 
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liis lien ; other time.s, if he can get behind one of them, tliev 
thresh one another well favouredly : hut the jest is, the maids 
are to blind the fellows, which they do with- their aprons, and 
the cunning baggages will endear their sweetbearts with ft 
pcejiing hole, while the others look oiit*as sharp to hinder it. 
After this, the hen is boiled with bacon, and store of pancakes 
and fritters aiC' made. She tliat is noted for lying a-bed long, 
(TT any other miscarriage, liath the first pancake presented to 
her, wliicli most commonly falls to the dog’s share at last, loi’ 
no one At ill own it their due.’’ lUiis latter part of the note is 
to illustrate the following lines; — 

.Maids, fritters, and jianeakcs, y-now see ye make, 

Let Slut have, one pancake for company sake.” 

Neath, in his account of the Scilly Islands, ]>. 120, has the 
lollowing jiassage : “ On a Shrove Tuesday each year, aftiy 
tile throwing at cocks is over, the hoys in this island have a 
custom of throwing stones in the evening against the doors of 
the dwellers’ houses; a ])rivilege tliey claim/rom limit imme- 
mor :i and put in practice witliout control, for finishing tlu* 
day’, .'port. 1 could m^ver learn from whence this (Uistom 
took rise, but am informed that the same custom is now 
used in several provinces of S|)aiii, as well as in some parts oi 
('siniwall, Tlie terms dviinanded by the boys are pancakes, or 
iimney, to capitulate.” 

31r. Jones informed me fliat, in Wales, such bens as did 
not lay eggs before 8hrove Tuctsday were, when lie was a lioy, 
destined to be threshed on that •day by a man with a tlail, as 
being no longer good for anything. If the man hit the hen, 
and consecjuently killed her, be got her for bis pains. 

“ A learned foreigner ((pi. if not Erasmus f) says, tlie 
fvaglish 4 mt a certain cake on Shrove Tifhsday, upon which 
tliey immediatedy run mad, and kill their poor cock s. ‘ Quod- 
^fam plarentcc genus, quo eon^to, proimns msanivut, ef gallon 
frucir/ant a.s if nothing less than some strong infatuation 
could account for continuing so barbarous a custom among 
iMiristians and cockneys.” Note to ‘Weifle a la Campagm*, 
(’r the Sininel, a Tale,’ l/d."!, p. 10. • • 

[Sirvrxri at Cocks. Probably in imitation of the lau 
barons custom of “ sallying,” or throwing at the living auiniai. 
The ‘‘ (smdv” was a reiiresentation of a bird tir a beast, a 

• 0 
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man or horse, or some device, with a stand projecting on all 
sides, but principally behind the figure. These were made of 
lead casjt in moulds. They were shyed at ^vith dumps from ii 
s’lnall distance agreed upon by the parties, generally regulated 
by the size or weight Of the dump, and the value of the cock. 
If the tlirower overset or knocked down the cock, he won it ; 
if he failed, he lost his dump. Shy for Shy. — This was played 
at by two boys, each having a cock placed at a certain dis- 
tance, generally aljout four or five feet asunder, the players 
standing behind their cock.% and throwing alternately ; a bit 
of stone or wood was generally used to throw with, and the 
(*ock was won by him who knocked it down. Tlfese games 
had tlieir particular times or seasons ; and when any game was 
out, as it was termed, it was law'ful to steal the thing played 
with ; this was called srnuyyinyy and it was expressed by the 
hoys in a doggrel, — 

“ Tops are in, spin ’em au:in ; 

Toj)S are out, smn<j:u:inc: ahoiit.” 
o Hones Erery-Dnij lloiik, i. 2515. , 

I’ANC.VKE CISTOMS. 

Ill the north of England Shrove Tuesday is called vulgarly 
Easten’s E’tm ; the succecnling day being Ash-Wednesday, 
the first day of the Lenten Fast,’ 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the great bell of^ St. Nicholas’s 
ehurcli is tolled at twelve o’clock at noon on this day ; shops 
are immediately shut up, offices closed, and aU kinds of busi- 
ness ceases : a little carnival ensuing for the remaining part 
of the day. |At lloddesdon, in Hertfordshire, the old curfew 
hell, which was anciently rung in that town for the I'xtinction 
and relighting of all fire and candle light,” still exists, and 
lias from time immemorial been regularly rung on the morn- 
ing of iShrove Tuesday, at four o’clock, after wdiich hour the 
inhabitants are at liberty to make and cat pancakes, until the 

' [“ St. Tatty is no sooner gone, 

But Pancake day is coining on : 

< w Now eat your till, drink if you’re dry, 

For Lent conies on immediately. 

Now days exceed the nights in length, 

V And Titan’s heat improves in strength.” 

' Poor Robin'' 8 Almanack y 1731 .] 
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bell niip:s at eight o’clock at night. This custonr is observed so 
elosely/diat after that hour not a pancake remains in the to^vn. ] 
“ Let glad Shrove Tyesday l)ring the pancake thin, 

Or fritter rich, with apples stored within.” 

• Od'Jhrd Sausage, ]). 22. 

A writer in the Genileman’s Magazine for 1700, p. L’.Vi 
sfiys that at Westminster vSehool, upon Shrove Tuesday, the 
under clerk of the college enters the school, and preceded by 
the beadle and other otilcers, throws a large pancake over tlie 
bar which divides the upper from lihe under school. A gentle- 
man, who, was formerly one of the masters of that school, 
contirnied the anecdote to me, with this alteration, that the 
e-ook of the seminary brought it into the scliool, and threw it 
ovej' the curtain which separated the forms of the upper from 
those of the under scholars. I have beafd of a similar custom 
at Kton school. 

[At Baldoek, in Hertfordshire, Shrove Tuesday is long anti- 
(Tipated by the children, who designate it as Dongh-nut day , 
It bt'iiig nsnal to make a good store of snufll cakes frieil in 
hog ‘ lard, placed over the tire in a brass skillet, (‘ailed dough- 
unts, wherewith the youngsters an; plentifully regaled, f n 
Dorsetshire boys go rouiul, l)(‘ggiiig for pancakes, singing, •— 
“ 1 1)0 come a ^>hrovin 

Vor a little paidsiak, • 

A bit o’ bread »»’ your biakin, 

*()r a little truckle ebee-e o’ your niiakiii. 

If you'll gi' UK.' a little, I'b ax tio more, 

if you don't gi’ me ii(*tbin, TTl rottle your dofU'. ’’ 

The manuscript in the British Aluseum before cited, Stf/t:; . 
SchoUe Elonensis, 1 d(i(l, mentions a custom of that sch(M)l on 
Shrove Tuesday, of the boys being allowT'tito play from eigln 
o'clock ffir the wdiole day; and of the cook's coining in and 
fastening a pancake to a crojr, which the yonng crows air 
(‘.ailing upon, near it, at th^ school-door. “ Die Martis C; ;• 
nis-privii luditur ad horam octavam in totnm diem : ve:.b 
atfigit laganum cornici juxta.ilhid pnllis corvonun 
nivocaiitibiis eum, ad ostium scholse.” The crows general iv 
have hatched their young at this season.’ * * • 

’ “ Most places in England have Eggs and Co/lo/js (slices of bacon) on 
Shrove Monday, Pancakfs on Tuesday, and Fritters on t],ic IVednesiJ^nj m 
the same W(;i<;k for dinner.” — Gent. Aiag. xVug. 1790, p. 719. From ‘ Tho 
AYestmorelaiid Di^ilect,’ by A. AValker, 8vo., 1790, it appears tliat cock 
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Shakespeare, in the following passage, alhules to the well- 

known custom of having pancakes on Shrove luesiay, m t le 
. . . /> ^ <■ * 1,0 iiinntli fit t he c own 


iviiuwu euatuiii *»* *it*,i**^ • 

following string of comparisons put into the mouth ot tlie clo^\ 
in All’s Well that Ends Well— “ As fit 


in Au s wen luai ,miuo n,-*,. — ■ f‘t tts iii) siush tor fib 

forefinger, as a Pancake for Shrove Toes, lay, & Morris ‘t'r Maj - 
dav, &c. In Gayton’s Pleasant Notes upon Pun Qinvot, lOo k 
p. 99, speaking* of Sancho Pnnza's having conver.ted a cassock 
into a wallet, our pleasant annotator observes, t was ser- 
viceable, after this greasie use, for nothing hut to in-each at a 
Carnivale or Shrove Tuesday, and to tosse Paneahes in a ter the 
exercise ■ or else (if it could have been conveigbed tliulier) no 
thing more proper for the man that preaches the Coda s Senram 
at Oxford, when that plump .society rides iifion their goiern- 
ours horses to fetch in the Enemie, the F/ie. luat there 
was such a custom at Oxford, let Pesliall, in Ins history ot 
fnat city, be a voucher, who, speaking of Saint bartholoraevv s 
Ilo-pittd, p. 2, St), savs, “ To this Hospital cooks trum Oxford 
iiocked, bringing iiron Wliitsun-week the Ply.” Aubrey saw 
this cerenionv peJ'ormed in 1 (» 42 . He adds : ‘ On Michael- 

mas-dav thev rode thither again, to convey the fly avvay. 
(Remai'ns of Gentilisme and Judaisme. M^. Lansd. ‘.-.(j.) In 
the Life of Anthony ii Wood, p. -Ki, are smne curious particu- 
lars relating to indignities .shown at that time (lb 1/) totresli- 
meii at Oxford on Shrove Tuesday. A brass pot full ol caw die 
was made bv the cook at the freshmen s charge, and set ic- 
fore the fire'iu the College-hall., “ Afterwards every ti eshrnan, 
according to seniority, was tfi pluck oil his gowne and band, 
and if poa.sible to make hinis'clf look like a seouiidrcll. lliis 
done, they were conducted each after the other to the liigh 
table, and'there made to stand on a forme placed thereon, from 
whence tliey were to speak their speech with an audible voice 
to the company : wliieh, if well done, the person tl .at spoke 
it war. to have a cup of caudle, and no s.dteil diiuke , ii 
indiirereiitly, some caudle and .vome salted drinke ; luu d 
dull, iiotlnng was given to him hut salted driidc, or salt put in 


fi(?htinir and castinr, Pancakosixni still practised on Shrove Tuesday in that 
county Thus* f>. ‘My Whaar thcr wor tae he Cock-tci,u:htiti, mr it v\ar 
Pankeak Tuesday.’^ And ]). 35, “ We met sum J.ads luid J.asses gan^in 
to kesf their PanJeeuksP It appears from Middh um s Masque ol the 
Worhl tossed at Tan nis, which was jiriritc.d n.' Ih20, that uatter 
used on Shrove Tuesday at that time, no douht lor the purpose ol muKmy 
loancakes. 
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Coile^^e-beerc, with Tucks^ to boot. Afterwards, when they 
were to be admitted into the fraternitj^ the senior cook was to 
administer to them an otfth over an old shoe, part of which 
runs thus : ‘ Item, tu jiirabis, quod Fermiless Bench non 
Visitahis,’ &c., after which, spoken with*gravity, the freshman 
kist the shoe, put on his gownc and band, and took his place 
muoiig tlic setiiors.” The Editor observes, p. 50 : “ The cus- 
* tnm described above was not, it is probable, peculiar to IVIer- 
ton College. rerha])s it was once general, as striking traces 
' at' it may 1)0 found in many societies in Oxford, and in some 

f’ a very near resemblance of it has been kept up till witliin 

tlie-se tbw years.” 

i “ The great hell which used to l)e rung on Shrove Tuesdav, 
f, 0 ) ctlII the people together for the purpose of confessing their 
sin^, ^^as called Pancake Belly a name \\»hich it still retains in 
I some places where this custom is still kei)f up.” — Gent. 
f l/ih), p. 155, iMacaulay, in his History and Antiquities of 
I Claybrooh, in Leicestershire, 1791,1). 128, says: “On Shrove 
I Tm s lay a bell rings at noon, which is Aieant as a signal 
for ae peo})le to begin frying their pancakes.” 
i In a curious Tract, entitled A Vindication of the Letter 
(rat of the North, concc'rning Ihsliop Jjake’s Declaration of his 
dying in the belief of the Doctrine of Passive Obedience, Khhk 
])! 4 , 1 find the subsecpu’nt passage : — “ They have.for a long 
Sj time at York liad a custom (which no\v challenges the privi- 
y lege of a prescription) that alj the apprentices, journeymen, 
5 I and other servants of the town, had the liberty to go into the 
Cathedral, and ring the Pancake-bell (as we call it in the 
I Ci)untry) on Shrove Tuesday ; and that being a time that a 
:* gi'cat many came out of the country to see the city (if not tb.eir 
? friends) and church; to oblige the or^linary people, tlie 
f Minster rased to be left open that day, to let them go up to see 
tiic Lanthorn and Pells, which were sure to be pretty well 
exercised, and was thought a more innocent divertisenient 
than h(4ng at th(‘ alehouse. But Dr. I.ake, wdien he came 
first to reside tliere, was very much scapda\jzed at this custom, 

and was resolved lie would break it at iirst dash, although all 

• • 

' Tuck, i. e. set the nail of their thiimh to tlieii chin, just unde’* the lip, 
and by the help of their other lingers under the chin, they would jfive a 
1 laark which sometimes would xirotluce blood. • 

«!' • 

If 
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luri brethren of the clergy did dissuade him Irom it. He 
was resolved to make the experiment, for whicli he had like to 
have paid very dear, for Fie assure’you it was very near cost- 
ing him' his life. However, he did 'make such a combustion 
and mutiny, that, I dare say, York never remembered nor saw 
tlic like, as many yet living can testify.” Hr. Lake’s zeal and 
courage on this occasion arc more minutely d(<^tailed in ‘ A 
Defence of the Profession whicli the Right Reverend Lord 
Lishop of Chieliester made upon his death-bed, concerning 
Passive Obedience, and the, New Oaths: together with an acv 
count of some passages of his Lordship’s life,’ IbDO, p. 4. 

The Pancake-bell, at this period, Yvas probably common 
everywhere. In Poor Robin, for I (>84, we read, in Febrnarv, 

“ Blit liark, I hear die Pancake-bell, . 

And fritters make a gallant smell.'’ 

c * 

4'avlor, the \\"atcr Poet, in his Jacke-a-Lent, Morkes. 
Ifido! i. llo, gives the following most curious account ol 
Shrove Tuesday 

“ Shrove Tuesday, at whose entrance in the morning, all the 
wliolc kingdom is in quiet, but hy that time tlie elocke strikes 
eleven, wdiich (by the helpc of a knavish sexton) is commonly 
before nine, then tlierc is a bell rung, cal’d the Paneake-bell, 
tlie sound ^w hereof makes tlioiisands bf people distracted, and 
forLU?rfull ather of manner or humanitie ; them there is a 
thing cald wdieaten flowre, whiph the cookes doe mingle with 
water, egges, spice, and other tragicall, magicall inchantrnents, 
and them they put it by little and little into a frying-pan of 
hovUng suet, w'here it makes a confused disinall hissing (like 
the Learnean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, Stix, or Phlege- 
ton), untill, at last, J)y the skill of the Cooke, it is transform’d 
into the forme of a Flap-jack, cal’d a Pancake, which ‘ominous 
incaDtetion the ignorant people doe devonre very greedily.” 

I know' not well what lie mean by the following : “ Tlien 

Tim Tatters (a most valiant villaine), with an ensigne made of 
ji piece of a baket;’8 mawivin,^ fixt upon a broome-staffe, lit‘ 

r * ‘*A cloth* nsually wetted and attached to a pole, to sweep clean a 
baker’s oven. This wmrd occurs in the dictionaries of llollyhand and 
Miegc, and is still in use in the West of England.’'~HalIhvcirs Dictionary, 
p. 54mj 
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displaies his dreadfull colours, and calling the ragged regiment 
together, makes an illiterate oration, stuft with most plenti- 
full want of discretion.” • 

Selden, in p. 20 of his Table-talk, under Christmas, lia.s 
this passage relating to the season : So likewise our eating 

of fritters, whipping of tops, roasting of lierrings, jack-of- 
lents, &c., tluiv are all in imitation of church works, emblems 
of martyrdom.” 

Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in the State of the Poor, 
1797, i. 498, tells us : ‘‘ Croxodle, a dish very common in 
Scotland, and accounted a very great luxury by labourers, is 
a never-fafliug dinner in Scotland with all ranks of people on 
Shrove Tuesday (as Pancakes are in England), and was proba- 
bly first introduced on that day (in the Papal times) to 
strengthen them against the Lenten : it being accounted 
the most substantial dish known in that country. On this 
there is tdways put into the bason or porringer, out of which 
the unmarried folks are to eat, a ring, tlic linder of which, by 
fair means, is supposed to be ominous of ^le finder’s being 
first married.” Croivdie is made by pouring boiling water ovei 
oatmea and stirring it a little. It is (‘aten with milk or 
butter. 

In Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, ii. 127, we read : “ At 
Barking Nunnery, the auLual store of ])rovision consisted of 
malt, wheat, russeauLx, herrings for Advent, red ones for Lent ; 
almonds, salf-fish, salt salmones, figs, raisins, ryce, all for 
Lent; mustard; twopencq for cripsis (some crisp thing) and 
crumcakes \crum,an is /hV/rc, Skin.) at Shrove-tide,'' 

Dr. Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, describingthe man- 
ners of some rustics, tells us, that among other old customs 
which they retained, “ they eat Pancakes on Shrovetide.” 
Poor Roliin, in his Almanack for 1077, In his Oliservations 
on. February, says there will be a full sea of Pancakes and 
Fritters about the 2()th ami 27th days,” (vShrove Tuesclay fell 
on the 27th), with these lines, — 

“ Pancakes arc cat t)y grecdf giil*, 

And Hob and Madge run for the 

[In Oxfordshire, the children go from door to door, singing 
the following doggr^l rhyme, — , • 
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“ Kriick, knock, the j)arrs hot, 

And wc be come a shroving : 

A l)it of bread, a bit of cheese, 

A l)it of barley doiupling. 

• That’s better than notliing, 

Open the door and let ns in. 

For we be come a pancaking 

and then begginp; for half-pence. ** 

[At Islip, in the same county, this version is used, — 

“ Pit a pat, tjic pan is hot, 

We are come a shroving ; 

A little bit of bread and cheese 
Is better than notliing. 

The jiaii is liot, the pan is cold ; 

Is the fat ill tlie jian nine days old ?”] 

. A hind of Panaake Feast, preceding Lent, was used in 
the Greek Churcli, from whence wc may probably have 
borrowed it w^itli Pasclie Eggs and other such like ceremonies, 
‘‘The Kusses,” ag Hakluyt tell us, “ begin their Lent always 
eight weeks before Easter ; the first week they eat eirgs, 
milk, cheese, and butter, and make great cheer with Pancakes 
and such other things.'’ The custom of frying Pancakes (in 
tnrjiing of wdiich in the pan there is usually a good deal of 
pleasantry in the kitchen) is still retaiined in many families of 
the better' sort throughout the kingdom, but seems, if the 
present fashionable contempt of old customs continues, not 
likely to last another century. ' 

The apprentices, whose particular holiday this day is now 
esteemed, and who are on several accounts so much interested 
ill the observation thereof, ouglit, with that watchful jealousy 
of their ancient rights and liberties, (typified so happily on 
this occasion by pudding and play,) as becomes; young 
Englishmen, to guard against every infringement of its cere- 
monies, so as to transmit thenf /entire and unadulterated to 
posterity. In Dekker’s Seven Deadly Sinnes of London, 
dto. 1606, p. 35, is this passage: “They presently (like 
Prentices upon Shrbve Tuesday) take the lawe into their owne 
handes, and .do what they list.” And it appears from con- 
temporary writers that this day was a holiday from time imme- 
morial, for apprentices and working people. (See Dodsley’s 
Old Flays, vi. 387, vii. 22, and xii. d()3.)' 
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February welcome, though still cold and bitter, 

Thou bringcst Valentine, Pan cake, and fritter; 

Put formerly most dreadful M’cre the knocks 

Of Prentices ’gaiust ,^horc-houscs and Cocks.” 

* Poor li()bin,\1^1 • 

' Two or three customs of less general notoriety, on Shrove 
Tuesday, remain to be mentioned. It is remarked with much 
probability in it note upon the old play of the llonest Whon*, 
by Dekker, that it was formerly a custom for the peace- 
officers to make search after women of ill fame on vShrove 
Tuesday, and to confine them during the season of Lent. 
So, Sensuality says in Microcosmus, Act 5, — 

But now ivelcome a Cart or a Shrove Tuesdai/s Tragedy F 

111 Strvpe’s edition of Stow’s Survey of London, 1720, i. 
258, -we read that in the year Idod, “An ill woman who kept 
tlie Greyhound in Westminster was carted about the city, and^ 
tlie Abbot's servant (bearing her good will) took her out ot 
the cart, as it seems, before she had tinisht her punishment, 
who was presently whipt at the same cart’s ta^ for his pains.” 
In. loi'^i, ‘'were carted two men and three women. One of 
these icn was a bawffi, fur bringing women to strangers. 
Ojie ol the women kept the Bell in Gracechurch-street, 
miother wms the good wife of the Bull beside London-stone ; 
both bawffis and whores.”. 1559. “ The wife of Henry Glyn, 
goldsmith, w\as carted about London, for being ba\t^d to her 
own daughter.^’ Several curious particulars concerning the 
old maimer of carting pco|)kf of this description may be 
gatliered from the second part of. the Honest Whore, iGdO. 

“ Enter the twu) Masters — after them the Constable, after 
•them a Beadle heating a bason, &c.” — Mistris Horsleach 
says : — 

“ You (loc me wrong — I am knowne for h motherly honest 
wonuin, and no bawd.” — To an inquiry, “ Why before does 
the basou ring ?” It is thus aji%wered : — 

“ It is an emblem of their revelling ; 

The wliii)s we use lets forth their wanton lilood, 

IVIaking them calme, and more to calme tiieir pride, 

Instead of coaches they in carta do ride.” ^ ^ 

And again, — “ Enter Constable and Billmen. 

“ How now ? 

I’ St Shrove Tuescftiy, that these ghosts walke,?” * 
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In Nabbe’s Comedy entitled Tottenliam Court, 1638, 
p. 6, the following occurs : — “ If I doe, 1 have lesse mercy 
then Prentices at Shrovetide,” * 

. Sir Thomas Overbury, in his Characters, speaking of “ a 
Maquerelay in plakic English, a bawde,” says, “ Nothiiig 
daunts her so much as the approach of Shrove Tuesday.” 
Again, speaking of “a roaring boy,” ho obscTvcs that “he 
is a supervisor of brothels, and in them is a more unlawful 
reformer of vice than prentises on Shrove* Tuesdav.” In the 
Inner Temple Masque, 16^9, we read, — 

“ Stand forth Shrove Tuesday, one ’a the silencst Briclvolayer.s, 

T'is in your charge to pull down bawdy-houses, 

To set your tribe aworke, cause spoylc in Shorditch,’’ &c. 

The punishment of people of evil fame at this s^'ason 
seems to have been 6ne of the chief sports of the apprentices. 
*In a Satyre against Separatists, 1675, we read, — 

“ The Prentises — for they 

Who, if ^pon Shrove Tuesday, or May Day, 

Beat an old Bawd or fright poor Whores they could, 

Tiiouglit themselves greater than their Founder Lud.’ 

Have now vast thoughts, and scorn to set upon 
Any whore less than her of Babylon. 

They'r mounted high, contemn the humble play 
Of Trap or Fool -hall on a holiday 
la Finesbury-fieldes. No, ’tis their brave intent, 

Wisely Padvise the King and Parliament. ^ 

The use of the game of Foot-ball on this day has been 
already noticed from FitzsVepheiTs London, and it appears 
from Sir John Bramston’s Autobiography, p. 1 10, that it was 
usual to play Foot-ball in the streets of London in the seven- 
teenth century. In the Penny Magazine of April 6th, 1S39, 
p. 131, is a long account of the Derby Foot-ball play, [and 
till within the last few years, the game was sufficiently com- 
mon* in the neighbourhood of London, so much to the 
annoyance of the inhabitants that it was in some places 

• In Dekker’s Pla^ of Match me in London, Bilboa says : “ I’ll beate 
down the doore. and put him in mind of Shrove Tuesday, the fatall day 
for chores to*' be broke open.” See the custom further explained in 
Halliwell s Dictionary, p. 739. 

* The allusion of this passage, though puldishcd later, is evidently to 

the f)eriod of th® great Rebellion. * 
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suppressed by order of the magistrates. Billet or tip-cat is also 
a fovorite game for this day, and in some parts of the T^orth 
of England, it is customary -for the girls to occupy some part 
of the festival by the garlic of battledore and shuttlecock, , 
sitiging, — 

“ Great A, little A, 

• This is pancake day ; 

* Toss the hall high, 

Tlirow the hall low, 

Those that come after 
May sing heigh*ho !”] 

In rtie Statistical Account of Scotland, 1795, xvi. 19, 
Parish of Inverness, County of Mid-Lothian, we read ; “ On 
Shrove Tuesday there is a standing match at Foot-ball be- 
tween the married and unmarried women, m which the former 
are always victorious.” In the same work, 1796, xviii. 
parish of Scone, county of Perth, we read: “Every year on 
Shrove Tuesday the batchelors and married men drew them- 
selves up at the Cross of Scone, on opposihj sides. A ball 
was then thrown up, and they played from two o’clock till 
sunset The game was this, lie who at any time got the 
ball into his hands, run with it till overtaken by one of tli;e 
opposite party, and then, if he could shake himselt loose 
from those on the oppo^dte side who seized him, he run 
on : if not, he threw the ball from him, unless it was wrestetl 
from him by >he other party ; but no person was allowed U\ 
kick it. The object of the mdrried men was to hang it, i. e. 
to put it three times into a small hole in the moor, the doai 
or limit on the one hand: that of the batchelors was to 
* drown it, i. e. to dip it three times into a deep place in the 
river, the limit on the other. The party who could ehect 
either of 4^^hese objects won the game. But, if neither party 
won., the ball was cut into ccpial parts at sun-set. In the 
course of the play, one might alSvays see some scene of violence 
between the parties : but as the proverb of this part of the 
country expresses it, ‘ All was fair at the Ball of Scone. 
This custom is supposed to have had its origin in the days of 
chivalry. An Italian, it is said, came into this part ot tlic 
country, challenging all the parishes, under a certain penalty 
in case of declining his challenge. All the parishes declined 
the vhallenge except ^cone, which beat the formgoer, ana in 
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SHEOVE-TIDE, OR SHROVE 


TUESDAY. 


™„ i„ u,, 

. support the side to whif'h *h^ oWiged to turn out and 

neglected to This on H. f the person evho 

custom, being ^tended wit = l>ut the 

abolished a few years ago.” inconveniencies, was 

Shrov? TiSy,*i WM iS^^ on 

Northumberland^ the waits I ! ’ **** NJnwick Castle, in 

o’clock p. m., wLeii a Foot irnli Tuesday, at two 

walls todte lopulace 1 saw Castle 

King’s Vale iloVal of I', 

tliat, at the city of diet?.. ' ’ *Kere is an account 

Mrf ball and foot-falls we - . “ t o"" °«™»g 

-dlered to the maior on ShrovJ’Tnes 

oiif hrtfTfcSLXr lias been observe , 1 

account of it in 184(1 is taken 'lli® I’cHowing 

paper ;-<• The ai nuallm t T/ contemporary news! 
was c^ulf o f. " I * "^““l-^f-nnnd custom of ronr- 

gentlemen, proceeded toZr lfa..WtXdr“f 

tile centre windows of’ wInV]. ■^■*aikct-lialk out ot one of 

tion, viz. thr<.rnLiei r^® '^ 1 ’“"™'- 

all degrees were here assembled t/'™^ tliousand people of 
pared for the tug of w ponty of them pre- 

four, the Mayor and a^fi^tamt ne T' ,T '"I'l 

object of contention, amidst the deaf ^ lowered the grand 
titude. The strmraleTen i cbeers of the mul- 

per the greatest exfrtion, endcTfo fovfir'of "liicli. 

Ward. As is always the cast he dlf . ^ C^rve-street 

collecting subscriptions to DuVelmQ f round 

the successful possessoL v-hfolfll 

fierce and manly struggle through th,^" *‘®‘-'o®lili«liefi, another 
time victory de^ciared" in favZf of tl.cT 

The approaclung shades of ili^hTUUft anl^^ 

and we are happy to add that not anf acc^ii oe '"' 
mar the pleasures of the d.ay.”J ^ nccident occurred to 

iu Pennant’s account of the city of Chester he tells ns of 
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a place without the walls, called the Rood Eye, where the 
lustv youth in former days exercised themselves in manly 
spons of the age ; in archery, running, leaping, and wrest- 
hne: ; in mock fights and gallant romantic triumphs, A ‘ 
standard was the prize of emulation in the sports celebrated 
on the Rood Eye, which was won in 1578 by Sheriff Mont- 
tbrd OB throve •Ibiesday. 

in the Shepherd’s Almanack for 167b, under February, 
we find the following remarks: ‘"Some say thunder on 
Shrove Tuesday foretelleth wind, store of fruit, and plenty. 
Others affirm, that so much as the sun shineth that day, tlie 
like will shine every day in Lent.” 

From Lavaterus on Walking Spirits, p. 51, it should seem 
tliai, anciently, in Helvetia, fires were lighted up at vShrove-tide. 

“ An*! as the young men in Helvetia, who with their fire-brand, 
which they light at the bone-fires at Shrof-tidTe,” &c. Douce's • 
manuscript notes say : “Among the Finns no fire or candle 
may be kindled on the Eve of Shrove Tuesday.” 

1 shali ' lose this account of the customs (ff Slirove Tues- 
day witli ; curious poem from Pasquifs Palinodia, 1634. It 
(contains a minute description of all that appears to have 
been generally practised in England. The beating down the 
barbf‘i*’s basins on that da^, 1 have not found elsewhere : — 

“ It was the day of all dayi^s in the year,* 

Tha. unto ilacchns hath his dedication, 

\V lu'n iiiad-hraiiiYl prentices, that no men feare, 

O’erthrow the dens of ha\^die recreation ; 

\Vhcn taylors, coblers, plaist’rcrs, smiths, and masons, 

And every rogue will heat dotrn harhers' hasons, 

W hereat Don Constable in w rath appeares, 

And runs away with his stout halhafliers. 

• 

I t was the day w hereon both rich and poorc^ 

Are chiefly feasted witl|j the self-same dish, • 

\Vhen every paunch, tilt it can hold no more, 

Is fritter-fiird, as well as heart can w ish ; 

And every man and maide doe take their tiirnc, 

And tossc their pancakes up for fearC th(^' burne ; 

And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound. 

To sec the pancakes fall upon the ground. • 


‘ [A common veniacnlgr phrase. So the Nurse in Romeo ami Jutit i 
says, “ Df alljthc days in the year, upon that day.’y] * 


SiJKOVE-TIDE, OR SHROVE TUESDAY. 

!t Avas the day when every kitchen reekes, 

And hurig7y bellies keepe a jubile, 

VMien flesh doth bid adieu for divers weekes, 

, And leaves old ling to be kis deputie. 

It was the day when piillen goe to block, 

And every spit is fill’d with belly-tirnber, 

When cocks arc cudgeUd down with many a knock, 

And hens are thrasht to make them short and tender : 

Wlicn country wenches play with stoole and baU, 

And run at barly-breake untill they fall/’ 

fThc author of the Book of Knowledge, 1703, says, ‘n)a 
Shrove Tuesday, whosoever doth plant or sow, it shall remain 
always green: how much the sun did shine that day, so 
much shall it shine every day in Lent ; and always the next 
new moon that falleth after Candlemas Day, the next Tuesday 
^after that shall afways be Shrove Tuesday.’" A MS. Miscel- 
lany in my possession, dated lOOl, says that if the wind 
blows on the night of Shrove Tuesday, ‘‘it betokeneth a 
death amongst ^them arc learned, and much fish shall die in 
the following siinuner.”] 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 

This, which is the first day of Lent, is called Ash Wednes- 
day, as we read in the Festa Anglo-Romana, p. It), from the 
ancient ceremony of blessing Ashes on that day, and therewith 
the priest signeth the people on the forehead, in the form of 
a cross, affording them withal this wholesome admonition : 
“ Memento, homo, quod pulvis es, et in pulverem reverterrs 
(Remember, man," thou art dust, and shalt retiinv to dust). 
The ashes used this day in the Church of Rome are made ol* 
the palms consecrated the Sunday twelve months before. i In 
a convocation held in the time of Henry the Eighth, men- 
tioned in Fuller’s Church History, p. 222, “ giving of ashes 
on Ash Wednesd/fy, to put in remembrance every Christian 
man the begkming of Lent and Penance, that he is but ashes 

’ Or ratlier, “ The Ashes which they use this day, are made of t/ie 
blessed the I’alm-Simday before.”— iVeic /hlpe to DiscourMo, 1684, 

]). 319. 
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and earth, and thereto shall return,” is reserved jvkh sou^ 
other rites and ceremonies which survived the shock that at 
that remarkable era, almosf overthrew the whole pile of Ga- 

Durmidur'irhis Rationale,-’ tell ns, Lent was counted to 
be<dn on that which is now the first Sunday m Lent, and to 
«nd on Easter Eve ; which time, saith he, containing forty-two 
davs if YOU take out of them the six Sundays on winch it 
was counted not lawful at any time of the year to fast, then 
there will remain only thirty-six days : and, therefore, that 
th<. number of days which Christ fasted might be perfected. 
Rope Gregory added to Lent four days of the week before 
going viz", that which we now call Ash Wednesday, and tuc 
three days following it. So that wc see the first observation 
of Emit began from a superstitions, unwarrantable, and indeed , 
profane conceit of imitating our Saviour’s Iniraculous absti- • 
iicnc6.’^ 

There a curious clause in one of the Romish Casuists 
concerni-v; the keeping of Lent, viz. - that beggars which are 
ready to affamish^ for want, may in Lent time eat what they 
can get.” See Bishop Hall’s Triumphs of Rome, p. 1-d. 

In the Festyvall, 151 1, f. 15, it is said : - Ye shall begyn your 
faste upon Ashe Wednesdayc. That daye must yc come to 
holy chirche, and take ashe*s of the Preestes hondes, and thynke 
on the wordes^well that he sayeth over your hedes, Memeyito. 
homo, quia cinis cs, et in cineren^ reverfrru, have mynde, thou 
mam of ashes thou art comen, and to ashes thou shalte tourne 
agay lie.” This work, speaking of Qhatuor Temporum, or \ rnhre 

* » [The consecrated ashes arc thus mentioned in an early MS. cited by 

Ducange: - Cineres qiii in capite jejunii fratrum ohm penilentmm hotUc 
lidelium oiiiiiinn iinponuntur.” Ash Wednesday wfts the caput jpjimu.] 
Lent is so called from the time of the year wherem it is otiscrved, m 
the Saxon language signifying Spring, being now used to sipiit> the 
Spring-Fast, which always begins sR that it may end at Easter, to lemmd 
us of our Saviour’s sutferings, which ended at his resurrection. (W heatley 
on the Common Prayer, ed. 1848, p. 218.) Ash Wedneschy is, m some 
places, called Piilver Wednesday, that is Ikes Pulvefi^f. Ihe woid Dcn- 
tron, for Lent, occurs more than once in the Regiam Ma^estatem, * 
Lcngten-tide for Spring, when the days lengthen, occurs in t ic 
Heptateuch, ed. 1698, Exod. xxxiv. 18, 

^ Quoted in the Wecklv Pacquet of Ad\dcc from Rome, i. IbO. , 

[To famish. The word occurs in Spenser.] • 
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Days, now called Ember Days, f. 41, says, they were %o called 
“ because that our elder fathers wolde on these days ete no 
brede but cakes made under ashes.’’ In a proclamation, dated 
26th Feb. 1539, in the library of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Loudon, concerning Rites and Ceremonies to be retained in 
the Church of England, we read, “ On Aslie Wcnisday it shall 
be declared that these ashes be gyven, to put . every Christen 
man in remembrance of penaunce at the bcgynnynge ol Lent, 
and that he is but crthe and ashes.” ^ 

In the Doctrine of tliCrtMasse Booke, from Wyttonbiirgi:, 
by Nicholas Dorcastor, 1554, we find translated the form ot 
“ the hahwinff of the ashcsT The Masse Book saith, that 
upon Ash Wednesdaye, when the Prieste hath absolved the 
]>eople, then must there be made a hlessynge of the ashes liy 
^ tlie Priest, being turned towards the East. In the first prayer 
•is tl'iis passage: Vouchsafe to ~f blesse and -f- sanetihe 
tliese ashes, which because of humilitie and of holy religion, 
for the clensyng out of our trcspaces, thou hast appointed us 
to cary upon our heades, after the manner of tlie Nbniviles. 
And after directions to sprinkle the ashes with holy water, and 
another prayer, this rulirick is added, “ Then let them distri- 
bute tlie ashes upon the heades of the clarck.es and of the lay 
people, the worthier persons makyng a sygue of the crossc 
with the ashes, saying thus: Memento, homo, quod cinis, 
&c. Remember, man, that thou art ashes, and into ashes shalt 
thou retourne.” In Bonner’s Injunctions, lb;>5, we read, 
“ that the hallowed ashes gyven by the Priest to the people 
upon Ashe Wednisdaye, is to put the people in remembrance of 
penance at the begynnynge of Lent, and that their bodies ar 
but earth, dust, and ashes."’ Dudley Lord North, in his Forest 
of Varieties, 1645^ p. 165, in allusion to this custom, styles 
one of his essays, ‘‘ My Ashewednesday Ashes.” 

Ft;om a passage cited by Hospinian, from Naogeorgus, 
ii appears that "anciently, atlcr tlie solemn service and 
sprinkling with ashes on Ash Wednesday, the people used 

> Uowe’s edition of Stow’s Annals, f). .095, states, sub anno 1547-S, 
“ tbe Wednoifky following, commonly called Ash Wednesday, the use ol 
giviiuc ashes in tlie cluircli was also left throughout the whole citic of 
Londoji f ’ and “ mannerlye to take theyr ashes devoutly,’^ is among the 
KoRian Catholic customs censured hy .lohn Bale, in his Declaration ol 
Bonner’s Articles, 1554, as is also ‘‘ to conjure aslies.” 
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to repeat the fooleries of the Carnival. Then follows the 
Fool- Plough, for which the reader is referred to the sports* 
of Christmas. The whole. passage from Naogeorgus is thus 
translated hy Barnaby Googe 


The Wednesflay ne.vt a solemne day to Church they early go ; 

To sponge •ut all the foolisli deedes by them committed so, 
rhev money give, and on their heddes the Prieste doth ashes lave, 
A.nd with his holy water washeth all their sinnes away : 

In woondrous sort against the veniall sinnes doth ])rofite this, 

Yet here no stay of madnesse now, mr ende of follie is, 

With mirth to dinner straight they go, and to their woonted play. 
And on tlieir devills shapes they put, and sprightish fonde araye. 
Some sort there are that mourning go with lantarnes in their 
hande, 

.While in the day time Titan l)right amid the skies doth stande, 
*And seeke their Shroftide Pachanals, still flying every where. 
Where arc our feastes become ? alas, the cruefl fastes ai)pore ! 

Some beare about a herring on a staffc, and loude doe rore, 
Herrings, herrings, stincking herrings, puddings now no more. 

And hereto joyne they foolish playes, and doltish dogrcll rimes, 

A "! what beside they can invent, belonging to the times. 

Soioe others beare upon a stalfe their fellowes horsed hie, 

And earie them unto some ponde, or running river nic, 

That what so of their foolish feast doth in them yet remayne, 

May underncth tlie floiid ho plungde, and washT away againe. 

Some children doe intise^with nuttes, and pcares ahrode to play, 
And singing througli the towne they go before them all t>lie way. 

In some pljtces all the youthful flocke with minstrels doe repaire, 
And out of every house they plucke the girles and maydens fayre, 
And then to plough they straightways put with whi]) one doth them 
hit, • 

Another holds the plough in liandc : the minstrell here doth sit 
Vmidde the same, and drunken songes with gaiiing mouth lie sing; 
Whome folowelh one that sowes out sande, or ashes fondly flings. 
When thus tliey through the streetes have jdaide, the man that 
fiiideth all 

Doth drive both plough and maydens through some ponde or river 
small, , • 

And dabbled all with durt and wTinging wettc as they may l)e, 

To supper oalles, and after that to dauusing lustilee : 

The follie t hat these dayes is usde can no .man well declare, 

Tlicir wanton jiastimes, wicked actes, and all tiicir franticke fare. 
On Sunday at tlu! length tliey leave their mad and f«oJish game, 
And yet not so, lint that they drinke, and dice away the same.* 
Thus at the last to Bacchus is this day apjioynted ciearc. 

Then (0 poor wrctghes !) fastings long approaching doe appcarc*; 
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In fortie daycs they neyther milke, nor fleshe, nor cg^es doe cate. 
And butt('T with their lippcs to touch is thought a trespassc great : 
Both ling and saltfish they dcvoure, and fishc of every sorte, 

Wliose purse is full, and such as live in great and wealthie porte : 

But onyans, hrownc bread, ieckes, and salt, must poorc men dayly 
gtiaw, 

And try their oten cakes in oylc. The Pope devisde this law 
lor sinnes, tld oflending people here from hell and death to })nn, 
Bclecving not that all their sinnes wereearst forgivAi full. 

Yet here these woful soules he helpes, and taking money fast, 

Botli all things set at libertie, both egges and flesh at last. 

The images and pictures now arc coverde secretlie 

In every Church, and fronVlhe beames, the roof and rafters hi(% 

llanges painted linen clothes that to the people doth declare, 

The wrathe and fiirie great of God, and times tliat fasted are, 

Tlien all men are constrainde their sinnes, by cruel law, to tell, 

And threatned, if they hide but one, with dredful death and hell ; 
Irom hence no little gaines unto the Priestes doth still arise, «• 

And of the Pope tHb shambles doth appeare in beastly wise.” 

M “ 

According to Aubanus, trans. p. 270, there is a strange cus- 
f om used in many places of Germany upon Ash Wednesday, 
“ for tlien the young youth get all the maides together, which 
have 2^ractised dauncingall the year before, and carrying them 
in a carte or tnmbrell (which they draw themselves instead of 
liorses), and a rninstrelJ standing a-top of it playing all the 
way, they draw them into some lake or river, and there wash 
them favoured ly.” 

The ancient discipline of sackcloth and nshe.j on Ash Wed- 
nesday, is a,t present supplied in our church hy reading puh- 
Imly on this day the curses denounced against impenitent 
sinners, when the people arc directed to repeat an Amen at 
the end of each malediction. Enlightened as we think our- 
selves at this day, there are many who consider the general 
avowal of the jus.tice of God’s wratli against impenitent sin- 
ners as cursing their neighbours : consequently, hke good 
Christians, they keep away from cliurch on tlie occasion. In 
the Churchwarden’s account of JS’t. Mary-at-Hill, in the city of 
London, for 1492, is the following article : — “ For dyssphnno- 
roddp, ij'V’ andjigain, in loOl, “ For paintynge the Crosse 
Staffe for Lent, iiij'*.” It appears from the Status Scholm Eton- 
ensis, 1.5 CO* jflrcady quoted, that at that time it was the custom 
of the scholars of that seminary to choose themselves confessors 
out of the masters or chaplains, to whoip they were to confess 
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their sins. Herrick, in his Noble Numbers, has some lines on 
keeping Lent by fasting : — 


To iceep a true Lent. 

• “ Is this a Fast, to keep 

The larder leane, 

• And cleane, 

From fat of veales and sheep ? 

Is it to (juit the dish 
Of flesh, vftt still 
To fdl 

The platter high with fish ? 

Is it to faste an honre, 

Or ragM to go, 

• Or show • 

A down-cast look and so we • 

No ; Tis a Fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of win eat. 

And meat, • 

Unto the hungry soide. 

It is to fast from stm< , 

From old debate, 

And hate ; 

To (jlieumcise thy life ; 

To show a heart grief-rent, 

• To starve thy sin. 

Not hfn ; 

And that’s to^kcep thy Lent.” 

[Aubrey, in MS. Lansd. 231, gives the following very 
curious information : “ It is the custom for the boys and 
girls in^ country schools, in several part* of Oxfordshire, at 
their breaking up in the week before Easter, to goe in a gang 
from house to house, with Ijftfe clacks of wood, and wdieh tlioy 
come to any door, there they fall a-beating their clacks, and 
singing this song : — 

• • 

‘ For several curious customs or cererndnies observed filroad during the 
three first days of the Quinquagesima Week, see Ilospinian de Lngme 
Fesiorum Christianorum, fob 45, and the translation of Naogeorgus, 
Barnaby Googe, so fretmeutly quoted in this woik. • 
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Herrings, herrings, white and red, 

Ten a penny, Ijent’s dead ; 

Rise, dame, and give an egg 
Or else a piece of bacon. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Jack a Lent’s all — 

Away, Lent, away ! 

They expect from every house some eggs, or k piece of ba- 
con, which they carry baskets to receive, and feast upon at 
the week’s end. At first coming to the door, they all strike 
up very loud, “ Herrings, herrings,” &c., often repeated. As 
soon as they receive any largess, they begin the chorus, — 

“ Here sits a good wife, 

Pray God save her life ; 

Set her upon a hod, 

Aiul drive her to God.” 

• J3ut if they losd their expectation, and must goe away 
empty, then with a full cry, — 

“ Here sits a bad wife 
The devil take lier life ; 

Set her upon a swivell. 

And send her to the devilL” 

And, in further indignation, they commonly cut the latch of 
tlie door, or stop the key-hole with (Jirt, or leave some more 
tiasty token of displeasure.”]’ 

At Dijon, in Burgniidy, it is the custom upon the first 
Sunday in Lent to make large* fires in the streets, wdience it is 
called Firebrand Sunday. This praetice originated in the 
processions formerly made on that day by the peasants with 
lighted torches of straw, to drive away, as they called it, the 
bad air from the earth. 

[Miss PJumptre leas given us an account of a cere^mony in 
Marseilles, on Ash Wednesday, calk'd inferring the carnival . 
A whivnsical figure is dix*ssed up^ to represent the carnival, 
w hich is carried, in the afternoon, in procession to Arrens, a 
small village on the sea-shore, about a mile out of the towm, 
where it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony is usually 
attended by c];owds of the inhabitants of Marseilles, of all 
ra a k s* tin d classes . ] 


.Thoms' Anecdotes and Tradition's, p. 113. 
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A Jack-o'-Lent was a puppet formerly thrown at, iii -mr 

own country, in Lent, like Shrove Cocks. So, m the ^ eaki st 
i^oes to the Wall, 1600, “ '««e anatomy, a Jack of 

• • 4r\.r. Prill r PrpT>tices of London, lol.), i>o\v yuu 

•()ld*^*Jack* of Lent six weeks and upwards,” and in * 

Tu oiiomie “ for if a boy, that is throwing at his Jack o Lent 
dX to hiUiimonthJshins.’’ So, in the old Comedy ot 
Lady Alimony, 1659 ; — 

“ Throwing cudgels 

At Jack-a-Leuts or Shrove-cocks. ‘ 

l Eldcrton, in a ballad, called Unton Stvff, in a MS. iiHhc 
Ashmolean Museum, thus concludes his account of Lent. 

Then Jake a Lent comes justlynge in, 

, With the hedpecce of a herynge, 

And savthe, repent yowe of y(A\er syn, 

For shame, syrs, Icvc yower s\\*er}mge : 

And to Palme Sonday doethe he ryde, 

Witli sprots and herryngs by hys syde, 

And makes an end of Lenton tyde ! J 

In Qiiarlc’s Shepherd’s Oracles, 104G, p. 88, we read,— 

“ How like a Jack a Lent 

He stands, for boys to spend their Shrove-tide tlirows, 

Or like a jiuppit made to frighten crows. 

[The term, as now used in the provinces, is tfiiphed to a 
scarecrow ofold clothes, sometimes stuffed, and lieldmg em- 
ploys the term in that sense !n his Joseph Andrews. It was 
also a terra of contempt (Sec HaUiwell s Dictionwy, p. )• 
Taylor, the Water-poet, wrote a very curious tract, cal ed 
« jack a Lent, his beginning and 

mad prankes of his gentleman-usher. Shrove Tuesday, that 


' Again in Ben Jonson’s Tale of i>.Tub : 

“ On an Ash -Wednesday, . t f 

When thou didst stand six weeks tlie Jack o Lent, 
For hoys to hurl three throws a.pengy at thee. 

And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Tamer lamed : • • 

“ If I forfeit. 

Make me a Jack o’ Lent and break my shins 
For untafg’d points and counters. ’ • 
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gaes before him, and his footman Hunger attending.” It 
commences as follows : — 

“ Of Jacke an Apes I list not to cndite, 

Nor of Jack Daw my gooses quill shall write ; 

Of Jacke of Ncwbcry I will not rcpeatc. 

Nor Jack of Both Sides, nor of Skiivjacke neate. 

But of the Jacke of Jackes, great Jacke a Lent, 

To write his worthy acts is my intent.’' 

It is a proverb in Norfolk that w’^hcrever the wind lies on 
Ash Wednesday, it continues, during the wdiole of Lent.] 


ST. DAVID’S DAY. 

March 1. 


March, various, fierce, and wild, with wind-crackt cheeks, 

By wilder Welshman led, and crorew’d with Leeks . — Churchim..” 


Ac(;ohi)INO to Pitts, St. David, Arclibishop of Menevy, 
now from him called St. David’ s,. in Pembrokeshire, flourished 
ill the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, and died 
at the age of a hundred and' forty years.' [His day is still 
annually celebrated in London by the Society of Ancient 
Britons, and has long been assigned to the Welsh. In the 
Privv Purse Expens.ns of Henry YII., 14!)2, is the following 
entry nnder March 1st, “ Walshemen, on St. David Day, 

^*2 ’*’]« , 

We rcfid in the Festa Auglo-Romana, 1678, p. 29, that 
‘ the Lritoiis on this day constantly wear a Leek, in memory 
of a famous and notable victory obtained by them over the 
Saxons ; they,^^ during the battle, having Leeks in their hats, 

FThc Britannia Sacra says he was a Bishop of Menevia, and died in 
.^>44 uand, according to Hospinian, as quoted by Hampsori, he was 
commemorated before the twelfth century.] 
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for tlicir railitfiry colours and distinction of themselves, by the 
persuasion of tlic said prelate, St. David. ’ Another acccuut 
Lids that they were fighlfhg under their king CadwaLo, m.u 
a field that was replenished wdth that vegetable. So, Walpo.e, 
■ in his British Traveller, tells us : “ in the days ot King Arthm 
St David won a great victory over the Saxons having ordered 
everyone o# his soldiers to place a la-ek in l^^aP- 
sake^of distinction; in memory whereof the Welsh to this 
(lav wear a Leek on the first of March. , i' 

The following verses occur arudong Holmes MvS. collections 

in the British Museum, Harl. 11177, f* Ih 


“ 1 like the Leeke above all herbs and flowers, 

When first we wore the same the feihl was ouni. 

The Leeke is white and ^^reenc, whereby is ineiit 
* That Britaines are both stout and eminent ; 

Next to the Lion and the Unicorn, • • 

The Leeke the fairest emblyn that is worne. 

[In the Salysburye Prymer. 1.133 are the following curious 
line . — 

“ Davyd of Wales loveth well lekes, 

That wvll make Uregory lenc chokes ; 

Yf Edwardc do cate some with them, 

Mary seinle hym to Bedlem/ 

The court at one time practised the custom* of wearing 
IccLs on tbrs day ; the Plying Post, 1099, informs us, “Yes- 
terday, being St. David’s Day, the King, according to custom, 
wore a leek in honour of the ancient Britons, the same being 
presented to him by the Serjeant-porter, wliose place it is, 
•and for whicli be claims the cloaths wlncli Ins Maje.sty wore 
that dav. The courtiers, in imitation of hi.s Majesty, 'y'y 
leeks likewise.” — Archtcologia, xxxii. <199. Aubrey, MS. 
Lansd. 231, says, “the vulgar in the West of England doe 
call the moneth of March lide ; a proverbial rhythm,-*- 


“ Eatc Icekes in Lidc, and Ramsins in May, 

And all the year after Physitians may play.” 

The following proverbial sayings relative /g this day arc . 
still current in the North of England, — 

“ Upon St. David’s day, • 

^^ut oats and barley in the clay.”. 
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“ On the first of Marcli, 

The crows begin to search.’' 

“ First conies David, ne?;! come Chad, 

And then comes Winnold as though he was mad.”l 

^In the Diverting Post, No. 19, from Feb. 24 to March 3, 
1/05, we liave these lines ; — , 

“ W by on St. David's Day, do M'elshmcii seek 
To beautify their liat with verdant Leek 
Of nauseous smell?** For //ono?<r 'tis,' hiir say, 

‘ Dulce id decorum esd pro jjairia,’ 

IMght, Sir, to die or fight it is, 1 think ; 

But how is’t dulce, when you for it stink ?" 

To a Querist in the British Apollo, 1/08, vol. i. No. 1,0, 
asking, why do the^ Ancient Britons (viz. Welshmen) wear 
Leeks in their hats on the first of March? the following 
answer is given : “ The ceremony is observed on the first of 
March, in commemoration of a signal victory obtained by 
the Britons, under the command of a famous general, knowui 
vulgarly by the name of St. David. The Britons wore a 
L('{dc in their hats to distinguish their friends from their 
enemies, in tlie heat of the battle.” So Holt, in his Cam- 
lu’ia, 1/59, p, 03,* — 

“111 Cambria, *tis said, tradition’s tale 
ilecouuting, tells liow fam’d Menevia’s Priest' 

Marshalled his Britons, knd the Saxon host 
Discomfited; how Ihejjreen Leek the bamU 
Distinguished, since by Hr Hons yearly worn, 

Commemorates their tutelary Saint.''' 

Misson, in liis Travels in England, translated by Ozell, p. 
331, says, speaking 6f the Welsh, “ On the day of St^. David, 
their Patron, they formerly gain’d a victory over the English^ 
and in ‘the battle every man disthiguish’d himself by wearing 
a Ijeek in his hat ; and, ever since, they never fail to wear a 
Leek on that day. The King himself is so complaisant as to 
hear them company^ in the Royal Apophthegms of King 
.larnes^ 1C58, .Bread the following in the first page: The 
Welchmen, in commemoration of the Great Fight hy the 
Black Prince of Wales, do wear Leeks as their chosen en- 
sign : ’ and the Episcopal Almanack foi* 1677 states that 
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David, wlio was of royal extraction, and uncle to king 
Arthur “ died aged a hundred and forty-six years, on the 
first of March, still celebrated by the Welsh, perchance to 
perpetuate the memory of his abstinence, whose contented 
diuid nicvle many a favourite meal on such roots of the 
earth.” Tlie commemoration of the Dritisli victory, how- 
ever, appears, to afford the best solution of wetiring the 

jLeek.'^ , . 

[It would appear from some lines m Poor Itobin s Alma- 
naek for 1757, that in England Welshman was formerly 
burnt in effigy on this anniversary,— 

“ But it would malve a stranger laugh 
To see tlf English hang iioor Taff : 

A pair of breeches and a coat, 

• Hats, shoes, and stockings, and *vhat not. 

All stutfed with hay to rejjresent • • 

The Cambrian hero tlicrchy meant : 

AVitli sword sometimes three inches broad, 

And otlier armour made of wood, 

Tiiey flrag bur to some puhlick tree, • 

And hang bur up in cfligy." 

To this custom Pepys seems to allude in his Diary for 1(167, 

In Mark Lane 1 do observe (it being St. David’s Day) 
the picture of a man dresst d like a Welshman, hanging by 
tlie neck, upon one of the poles that stand out at tiie top of 
one of the nferchant’s houses in fuU proportion, and very 
handsomely done, which is oife of the oddest sights I have 
seen a good while.” Possibly arising from this was the 
practice till lately in vogue amongst pastrycooks of hanging 
or skewering taffies or Welshmen of gingerbread for sale on 
St. David’s Day.] 

Coles, in his Adam in Eden, says, concertiing Leeks, “ The 
Gentlemen in Wales have them in great regard, both for 
their feeding, and to wear jrt their hats upon St. DaVid’s 
Day.” 

in an old satirical Pallad, entitled “The Bishop’s last 

• • 

‘ [Dr. Owen Pughe, the British lexicographer, difFerii\g/rom his mar- 
tial countrymen, supposes that the custom originated in the Cijmm&rtha, 
still ol)served in Wales, in which the fanners reciprocate assistance in 
])loughiug their land, wh^n every one contributes his leek to the comymn 
repast. — Hampsori’s Kaleiid. i. 170. See also p. 107.] • 
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Good-night,’* a single sheet, dated 1642, the 14tl) stanz 
runs thus : — 

Landaff, provide for St. David’s Day, 

Lest the Leeke and l(ed-herring run away, 

Are you resolved to go or stay ? 

Vou are called fW Landaff; 

Come in, Landaff.” 

Uay has the following proverb on this day, — 

“ Upon St. David’s Day, put oats and barley in the clay.” 

' In Caxton’s Description of Wales, at the end of the St 
Alban’s Chronicle, 1500, speaking of the “ Manners ant 
Kytes of tlie Walshcmen,” we read, — 

“ They have gruell to potagc, 

And Leekfa kynde to coinpanage.” 

, as also, — 

“ Attc ineete, and after eke, 

Her solace is salt and Leeke.'' 

In Shakespeare’s play of Henry the Fifth, Act. v. Sc. 1, 
Gower asks Fluoller., “ But why wear you your Leek to-day ? 
Sarnt Davy s Bay is past^ From Fluellen’s reply we gather, 
tiiat he wore Ids Leek in cornsequence of an affront he had re- 
ceivetl but the day before from Jhstol, whom lie afterwards 
conipels to eat Leek, skin and all, in revenge for the in.sult ; 
quaintly observing to him, “When you take occasion to see 
Leeks hereafter, I pray you mock at them, that is all.” 
Gower too upbraids Pistol for mocking “ at an ancient tradL 
twn hegun upon an honmrahJe respect, and worn as a 
memorable trophy of pre-deceased valour T 

[This seems to show that Shakespeare was acquainted wdth 
the tradition above quoted from tlie Festa Anglo-llomana. 
It is, however, J;ufficieutly singular that Grimm, quotes a 
passage from an ancient Edda in which a chieftain is repre- 
sented as carrying an onion either as a returning conqueror, 
or because it was a custom to wear it at a name giving. See 
a paper by Mr. Thoms in the Arcbrcologia, xxxii. 398. The 
oiyion was held' sacred by the ancient Egyptians, a super- 
stition ridiculed by Juvenal, — 

“ ’Tis dangerous here 

V To violate an onion, or to stain 

The sanctity of leeks with t6oth profane.”] 
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In the Flowers of the Lives of the most renowned Saints, 
w( read of St. David, that “he died 1st March, about a.d. 

■) j() which dav, not only in ’Wales, but all England oyer, is 
most famous iii memorie of him. But in these our unhappy 
dales the. greatest part of this solcmnitie consisteth in wear- 
ing of a greene Leeke, and it is a svfficient theme for a zeaJovs 
lyehkman to ground a quarrell against him that doth not 
fwnovr his rapp with the like ornament that dayy ^ Ursula is 
introduced in the old play of the Vow-breaker, or the Fayre 
Maid of Clifton, as telling Anne— “ Thou marry Ger- 

man ! His head's like a Welchmans crest on St. Dame s 
Day ! He looks like a hoaiy frost in December I Now 
Venus blesse me, I’de rather ly by a statue !” 

Owen, in his Cambrian Biography, 1803, p. 8b, says: “In 
consecpiencc of the romances of the middle^ ages which 
created the Seven Champions of Christendotn, St. David has • 
been dignified with the title of the Patron Saint of Wales : 
but this rank, however, is hardly known among the people of 
tlie Priii( ipality, being a title dilfused among them from 
Englano ,a modern times. The writer of this account never 
heard of such a Patron Saint, nor of the Leek as his symbol, 
nnlil he became ac(iuainted therewith in LondonP He adds, 

“ The wuMiring of the Leek on Saint David’s Day probably 
originated from the custom of Cymhortha, or the neighbourly 
aid practised among farmers, which is of various kiAds. In 
some districts *of South Wales, ^all the neighbours of a small 
farmer without means appoint ?i day when they all attend to 
plough his lands and tlie like ; and at such a time it is a 
custom for each individual to bring his portion of Leeks, to 
'be used in making pottage for the whole company ; and they 
bring nothing else but the Leeks in particular for the occa- 
sion.” 'Wie reader is left to reconcile this passage with what 
lias been already said upon the day. 

• * 

' For a Life of St. David, Patron Saint of Wales, who, according to a 
Welsh pedigiec, was son of Caredig, J^ord of Cardiganshire, and his 
iTiother Non, daughter of Ynyr, of Caer Gawclf, see*Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. 
The battle gained over the Saxons, by King Cadwallo, ^t^ Hethfield or 
Uatlield Chase, in Yorkshire, a.d. 6153, is mentioned in Britannia Sa*icta, 
ii. 163 ; in Lewis’s Hist, of Britain, pp. 215, 217 ; in Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
Engl. Translat. Book xii. chaps. 8 and 9 ; and in Carte’s History, of 
England, i. 228. * • 
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custom 

given m Howells Cambrian Superstitions. The Welsh 
infested by oiirang-outangs, that th 

srivi*! d'ly’ ““1 not lieing thei 

selves able to extirpate them, they invited the Englifb, wl 

came, but through some mistake, killed several of tlie Web 

mo?ke!r n '? distinguisli them from ti 

monkeys, they desired them at last to stick leeks in the 

clmVv^ ItfrV® ‘’‘"f."t«“‘'onod in the Antidote against Mclai 
ttioly, 1661, speaking of Welsh food, — 


‘ And oat cake of Giiarthenion, 
\\ith a goodly Jeck or onion, 
To give as sweet a roll is 
As e'er did harper Kills." 


Almina2foT“ifri7,-"'’^' 


The first of this month some do keep, 
IVir honest Tuff to wear his leek : 

Wlio patron was, they say, of Wales, 
And since that time, cuts pJutter a nails, 
Along the street this dav doth strut 
With loir green leek stuck jn hur hat; 
And if hur meet a shentlenian. 

Salutes in Welsh, and if Imr can 
Discourse in Welsh, then liur shall he 
Amongst the greenhorn’d Taffys free."] 


st. PATRICK’S DAY. 

The Shamrock is said to be ■worn by tlie Irish iinon th, 
anniversary of this Saint, for tlie following realmn ^ Wli m 
he Saint pr^aclied the Gospel to the PagL Irish 'he illu> 
trated the doctrine of the Trinity by slmyrnig them a trefoil' 
or three-leaved gras.s with one stalk, which operating to their 
conviction, the Shamrock, which is a bundle of thl Vrass 
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was ever afterwards worn upon this Saint s anniversary, to 
commemorate the event,* 

“ Clioson leaf* 

Of l)ar(l aifd chief, 

Old Erin's native Shamrock.” 

The British Druids and bards had an extraordinary vencra- 
tion for the nRinber three, ‘‘The misletoe,” says Vallancey, 
in his Grammar of the Irish Language, “ was sacred to the 
Druids, because not only its berries, but its leaves also, grow , 
in clusters of three united to one sp)ck. The Christian Irish 
hold the Seamroy sacred in like manner, because of three 
leaves united to one stalk.” Spenser, in his view of the 
State of Ireland, 1590, ed. 103:i, p. 72, speaking of “ thpe 
late warres of Mounster,” before, “ a most ricli and plentifull 
; couD^rey, fob of come and cattle,” says the inhabitants were 
I reduced to such distress that, “if they found a plot of water-^ 
I cresses or Shtimrocks, therc^ tliey flocked as to a feast for the 

Mr. Joiica, in his Historical Account of the Welsh Bards, 
1794, p. -1, tells us, in a note, that “St. Patrick, the Apostle 
of Ireland, is said to be? the son of Calphurnius and Concha. 
Me wuis born in tlie Vale of Bhos, in Pembrokeshire, about 
the year 373.” Mr. Jones, however, gives another pedigree 
of this Saint, and makes •him of Caernarvonshire. [In fact, 
the various biogra[)hies of this holy personage are ihost con- 
f]i(!ting, some 'asserting that he wuis born in Scotland.] He 
adds : “ His original Welsh name was Maenwyn, and his 
.‘(■elesiasfical name of Patricius wms given him by Pope Celes- 
tine, wluMi he consecrated him a Bisliop, and sent him 
* niissioner into Ireland, to convert tlie Irish, in 433. Wlien 

St Patrick landed near Mhcklow, the inhabitants wx^re ready 

• 

1 found the following passage in Wyther's Abuses Stript and Whipl, 
71 :- 

“ And, for ray cloatbing, in a mantle goe, 

And feed on Sham-roots, as the Irish doc.” 

ih tween May Day and Harvest, “ butter, olieese and curds, and 
\iifnro‘oc/c.s, are the food of the meaner sort all this season,” Sir Henry 
Flel^^s l)f-,oription of West Meath, in Vallancey’s Collef^t&nea de Kehus 
Hji>ei ni('is, Ao. 1, p. 121. ‘‘ clover, trefoil, wwn by Irishmen 

in tiieir liats, }»y way of a cross, on St. I’atriek’s Day, in im^mory of thai 
ereat saint,” Irisli-Englisft Dictionary, in v. , 
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to Stone him for attempting an innovation in the religion of 
tiu‘ii nnccBtorfi. lie rerpiested to be heard, and explained 
unto them tliat God is an omnipotent, sacred sj)irit, mIio 
created heaven and earth, and that the Trinitv is contained in 
the Umty; hut they Mere reluctant to give credit to Iris 
Mords. St. Patrick, therefore, plucked a trefoil froni tlie 
ground, and expostulated with tlie Hihernian?,. : Ms it not as 
poRsihle tor the Father, Son, and Jloly (Pjost, as for these 
three three leaves, to grow upon a single stalk T Tlien the 
Irish Mere immediately convinced of their error, and Mere 
solemnly baptized by St. Patrick.” 

^ In Sir 'J’hornas Overhury’s Cliaracters, when describing a 
footman, he says, “’fis imj)ORsible to draw his jncture to 
tin* life, cause a man must take it as he’s running; om'lv 
tlus^: horses are usmdly let hloud on St. Steveirs Day : on 
f *V. Pafnrh^K bet' .tak(‘s rest, and is drencht tor all tlie’veare 
alter, ed. sig. K 
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MOTllUUINd. 

Is tlie former days ol snperstdion, wliile that of the 
Koman ( utholies Mas the established religion, it Mas the eiis- 
tom for people to visit tlieir Mofhrr-C/inrr/i on -\lid-Lent 
Niimla), and to inake their ollering at the high altar. Cowel, 
111 Ills l.iiw Dictionary, oliscrvcs lliat tin" now rciiiainirift 

' Caiiisfonl, h, ll»-Glnry<,f Uaglan,!. or a Inn- I Icscriptioii of inaiiv 
('XctcMlnit 1 rrrogaltvfs and renuirkaltlc Hlrssings, wlu'reln shcf triuinplifth 
overall tin: Nations in the World. Idle, .speak ini> of tlie Irish, n. lf,() 
says lilt v jise ,t,rfh ftifions and wearing- (/tnl/rs of irumm's huire 

ntid locks of ihrtr lover's, d’hry are eurions about tlieir /lor.sv'.v foulnw to 
vntelicroftr Spenser also, iu the vvork alroadv (|unie,|, at p 11 s'.vs ■ 
“The Irish, at this day. (a.o. .vhen tlu^- yot* to hattaile, sav n-r- 

taiiu' prayers or eharmes to tlieir swords, inakin^c a ertisse ihorevvitli' upon 
the i-arth, and thrnstinc; the points of their blades imo the ground think 
mg lluTehy to hav« the lietter sucivsse in fu^ht. Also thev use eoni 
inonly to swean- by their swords.” At p. ill he adils - The' manner of 
their '\oinenN hding on the wrong side of tin horse. 1 pieune wiih tlieir 
laees towimls the right side, as the Irish use. i? .;as thev s^^^ i old Spanish 
and some say Atneun. for amongst tliem the vouiea Miev say i use so tti 
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practict' of Mothering, or going to visit parents upon 31 id- 
Lriii Sumlny, is owing to that good old custom. Nay, if 
seems to lx* called iMof/i(*rin(i from the respect so paid to tlife 
Motlier-diurt'li, when the |;!ipistle for the day was, with some 
allusion, (lalat. iv. 21, “Jerusalem Mater omniinn which 
Kpistle fof 3Iid-lj(mt iSunday we still retain, though we have 
forirotten the occasion of it. 

• The fourth Sunday in Lent, says Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer, I^ IS, p. 221, is generally called 3iid-L('nt, “ tliough 
Bishoj) Sparrow', and some others, term it Dominica Juice- 
the Sunday of ILdVeshment*; the reason of which, I 
stippose, is th(‘ Gospel for the day, which treats of our 
Saviour’s miraculously fi'eding five thotisand ; or else, per- 
liaj^s. from the first lesson in tln‘ morning, which givt's us 
the ^^lory of Joseph’s ( iiti'rtaining his hretliren.” IL- is of 
opinion, tliat “the appointment of tlu‘se vSeriptures upon this 
day mtgiit proliuhly give the first rise fo a custom still retained • 
in many parts of Lngland, and well known by tlu' nanu* of 
Mof-lenti/n’ or MotJwrinjf'' ^ 

Tlie foli ' ing is found in llc'rriek’s llesperidi's, )). 27S 

“ yVy Diancnte. J ('eremonic in (Hocester. 

“ I ’](* te tliee a Simne!] briiiir, 

(iiiiiot tlniu tr'* st a itHil hcrinff ; 

•S') that, ^lt.‘ tilo-'Ctli lliee, 

llull’lliiit idcssinu; tliOu’K e^ivf'iue.’' • 

la the Genlhunan’s Magazine for Ltdonary, 17SL j). <JS, 
.Mr. Nichols tells ns, “ that wh*lst he was an ajijirentice, t he 
custom was to visit in's mother (who was a native of Notlitig- 
fanislnrej on .Midlent Sunday ( thence ealled Mothering Sun- 
fh.y ) tor a legale of excellent furmety.” 

A motluu'ing cake is thus alluded to in ('ollius’s Miscel- 
1am e.s 1 7 (*2, p. Ill, — 

“ \\ hv, rot tliee, Dick 1 see Diindn's Peak 
Lucks like a shu^^^ir*! Motiienn-eake.’' 

’ In Keihani's Dictionary of the Norman, oi old Preticli I.anguage, 
Suiifiay, Jiominica R> fi r! tyj^ns, is cailej^l Pai^ptex ("haruieuLr. 

1 iiren cx is derived from fnimfiU urn, wheat. It is made of what is 
ndied. m a certRin town in Yorkshire, “ kneed wheat,” (r .wli ole era iris 
'C>yl'Otied jjiurni) 'Usl soft, and tlicn jnit into and hoilerl in milk, s\^eet - 
■'ey .oi.i spuTti. In 1‘ayY North ( ountry M'ords, “to crec wheat or 
i' -i i.'}, I, oil j{ ,,oft,’' , Sec f inhe; in IlailiweUN Dictionary, p. 38jk. 
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hpint*' “'■c very liiglily ornani(>nte(J, artist?, 

being employed to paint tliem. It is also usual for cliildreu 

name“of tirTT ‘'’.‘'“■"f "‘"‘•“ir on this day, and hence tlie 
name oi tlie festival is vulgarly dejived ] 

A correspondent in tlie si'ime journal for i;S;i „ n;,s 

says : Some things euatomary prohahiv refer sinlply to the 

occasion Of"./"' “'•‘'-'rding to die season and 

occasion. Of these perln.ps, are latml.'s Woc'l on Christmas 

Lye lurmdy on Mothemu, Sumla,, ; Braggot (which is a 
mi.tlure of ale, sugar, and spices) at' the Festival of Easter- 

d urn d ".T '"‘T’ f^yinncls, in Pas.sion week • 

tliou h these I.etng, formerly at least, unleavened, may have 
a letiospect to the unleavened bread of the .lews 'in the 
same manner as Lamb at E.aster to tlie Paschal ’Lamh.” 
Alaeanlay, in Ins Iistory and Anthpiities of Clnyhrook, 1701, 

, . 1 ih, s,ays : tuust I omit to ohsc-rve that hy manv of 

the parishioners due respect i.s paid to .Mothering Smiday'.” 

Edw L.\-|)enses of the Household of IS 

Ldw 1. ivmiiumip; lu tin' Tower of London, and conimii- 
incated to die Soeuhy of Aniitjuaries in l,S(i,-,, is the following 
Item on Mid-Lent Sunday. “Pro pisis j.d.,’- i. e. for pease 
one penny Were the.se pe.ase suhstitut'es for fm-mnuK, or 
, he r‘' ‘ v*"''.' P''''"'-'" '» fJ"' -North of England 

tiar]il;:...s::lld:;';" '-uigar 

Another wri'tcr ill the Gent. Mag. l/SI, r .-in tells 
“> jM;pe..ed to reside last year .mar 'ciu. rsto; ' ’i /'u j 
mou hshire ; and there, foi; the lirst time, heaVd ,,f J/oMe!- ’; 

My empuries nito the origin and meaning of it weic 
'n.Uu.s.s; hut the praeti.-e thereahout.s was, for all 
and apprentiees, on .Mul-Lent Sunday, to 7 " 

«nd mahr ih^a n „f n, on, ‘y, „ fnn/„./, m- .Iwe „m’. 

eu, ami they are all anxious not to fad in this eiisp.m.'’ ' 

' Tlieie was .i .singular rile iii l-V.-uicuma i|„. s.ui.lav / ,/„ 

or Mol.Lrnf .s«,u%, Tliis was eall,-,t ./,<■ of ^ , 

iliUN (IcM'nIx'tl In Auluuni>, l.h'jr): “In the niitifllc m \ i' 

UMlm.-m image , if., I raw ii, tlie form of Death .-k i, „ „Z,ij, '/ ''!"‘i' 
lltLsthcy suspciiti on a |*ti!c, and carrv afxmt vv.th 
- K;!d.onFi..,^vi.ia,cs. s'me rpo-i:; 

kf lunc' l^lI^ 

/h- msl" i;;:r "■* .lead,, .ol-cihly drive 
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CARLINGS. 

At Newcastlc-iipon-Tyne» and many other places in the 
North of England, grey pea\ after having been steeped a night 
in water, are fried with hnfter, given away, and eaten at a kind 
of entertainment on the Sunday preceding Palm Sunday, which 
was formerly called Care or Carle Sunday, as maybe yi't seen 
in some of\Mr old almanacks. They are called Carlings, 
*))rol)ahlv, as we call the presents at Fairs, f'aiiiings. 

In Randal Holme's Academy of Armory and Blazon, KiSS, 
iii. 3, p. 130, 1 find the hdlowiug SV//^/^/y is the 
second Sunday before E;ist(T, or the fifth Sunday from Shrove 
Tuesday.” 

In tiie Glossary to the TiUncashire Dialect, 177«>, Carlings 
are explained : — ""Peas hoited on Care Sunday^ i. t*. tln^ Sunday 
hefoCe Palm Suiidav.” So in the populai^old Scottish song, 
“Fy! let us all to tlu^ Briddcl:”— • • 

“ rher’ll l>c all the lads and tlie lasses 
Set down in tin* midst ot tin* iia, 

With svIxAvs, ,'iiid ril’arls.' and rarlhff/s', 

'['liat are Loth sudden ainl ra.” 

1 llone quotes Jin account of a robbery in 1825, in which an 
allusion is made to this custom : “It ajipeared tliat llindmarcb 
had 1)(‘(‘U Jit Newcjistie on Carling Sunday, a day so called 
iiecause it is the custom t)f the lower orders in the^ North of 
Einxland to eat immetO'e quantities ol small peas, cjilled carl- 
ings, fried inhuiter, ])e[)per, juid salt, on the second Sunday 
before liaUcr, Jind tlmt osi his wjiy liome about Indf-past ten 
ills watch wjis snatclied from hinf.” j 

Tliis dav is also ('ailed Pjission Sunday in some old almanacks, 
in the Cent. Mag. for 178.‘), p. 771C an jidvertisement for 
the rc!.;ul;uion of Newark Fair is copieil, which mentions that 
“C^z/riv// •/’('///’ will be field on Fiiday hetore (hireing Sunday: 
and Nicliols rv unirks on this j)ass;ige, that he had heart] tne 
following old NottinghamsljiFe couplet; — 

“ Care Sunday, Care away ; 

Culm Simday, and Easteiydau”'^ 

‘ St/f/oi/s are onions ; and rifnris radishes. • , 

2 Marslcdl. in lli^ ChM-rvations on the Saxon Gospfds, elucidates tlft: old 
name (Care) of tliis .Sunday in Lent. He tells us that, “ the Friday on which 
Christ was erneilied is calh'd, in Gerinan, hoih Gate Freytag and (^rr 
F'ryetag.’' 'riiat the (»r <? Kfirr sifrnihes a sat isfaction for a tii'e or penalty ; 
and that Cafe, or L'arr Ne/o/tfy, was not uidiiiuwn to the bnglish in hii 

• ‘ 8 
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Anotlicr writer in tlie Gent. Mag. for ITf^O, p. 191 , ns 
that, “in several villages in the vieinity of Wi.sbech, in the 
Isle ol hly, the Jiff h Smilinj in. Xeiit has liccn, time imme- 
nional, eommemorated hy tlie nsuno of WhirVi,, Siimlai/, when 
llakes are niaile hy almo.st every family, and are eailed, from 
f ile U htrim In lork.'^liire, tlie rusti’cs go to 

tlie |)u!)lic--house of t!ic villaL-o on thi.s day, ai.ul spend^ach 
Oieir Carlinij ffroal^ e. that sum in (Innk, for tlie Carli„(,s' 
(frr provuUuf for f her/ (jraf ts ; and a pojmlnr notion prevail.^ 
nitre that those who do not (h> this will he unsiieceKsful in 
ihcir juirsiiiis for the following year. 

iliU's, peculiar, it should seem, to Good I’ridav, Avere used 
>n this day, which tht‘ Church of Home called, therefore, 
y fM.v/o// Sunrfatj. Dunind assigns many superstitious reasons 
to eoidirm this, Imt they are too ridicuious to he trauscrdied. 
Movd tells Us, in l.is Dial of Days, that on the ILhli of March, 
a.t Home, tliey celebrated tlie Mysterii's of ('iirist and his 
l*assion with great ceremony and much diAotion, 

In th(‘ old lumian Calendar so often cited, I find it ohst'rved 
on this day, that “a dole is umde of .vo/? /hvo/.v.’'- I can 
bauds entertain a doubt l»ut that our custom is derived from 
licncc. It was itsual amongst (lu* Honianisis to gise away 
beans m the doles at funerals: if was also a rite in the funeuil 
(‘■n’lnonies of hetithen Home.' V'hy we have suhstittited 

oiiK’, at teasl (o Midi as ]ivr<l ainonir old ix'ojili' in the cm.intrv. Passion 
<•!■ t ail 111 !.^ Suiulay nfiKlit oficn !ia}.|M‘M f.ii this (lav. (•:a>t"r‘ alwavs IVI! 
iM'lwvcn th(‘ iMst of Mardi eid the 2:ul, of A|Hi!. 'l kiiou not uhv'ihe.c 
no's uv:v (•ui.iuoMl ,n t he t'alonda*- to thr 12:!. of .Man li. as i}.(> n.bveatdc 
I casts and hm. arc not noted there. Iha haps Pass:,.,, Sunday nindu fall 
en till' Loh ot M.weh t!..- year «lu' ('aloiidar Mas ur.ttiui or printed in. 
louever tii.it may he, one cannot doid.t of their ha\infr lu luimed toMhat 
Itiiraud eall.s Possitjn Sumlntf. 

‘ A [.asnim- here (|uoied |»y P,and from tlie Autodia nritrfusia r(‘- 
'valves and Mhirhiitrs'’ ha.s no ('onnexion witti tins 

*' ■Uthiadragesima Keformatio cum ktationihns et toto mv.Merio pas* 
Slums. /uZ/e molles in sportulam dantur.’* I’he .vu// lU'otts aVe much to 
cur purpose: Mhy.vcZ?, hm for the pnipose of eauiiLC ? Thus .mr /V„s 
O’! tins oeeasion arc ht tra/rr. 

" lh<| repe. de.se/n.’d for the (h'ud, consrstint,- commonlv of llrnns, 
i.cnuces, v\<'. Keunet's Konuui Antiii. ed. Kiuh, p. ;u')2. In thi' 

1 .eeana, Mhieh was ot.servcd the \nh of May. everv (ither nitd‘t for three 
to paeity the ghosts of the dead, //tr fhrrxr hfa.is on thf 

/e-e y/Mc ///or, to drive them out of their houses. .Sec alsothid's Fasti, 
aud a well.ktiowii account in Pliuv. 
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p(^as I know not, luiicss it was because they arc a pulse some 
what iltler to l)e eaten at this season of the year. They aia 
i,oven jnvay in a kind of dok' at this day. Our Popish auee^hirs 
eelehrated* (as it were by a’nticipation) th(> funeral of our koi il 
<•>11 tins (*are Sunday, with many su])erstitious usages, of whi' li 
this oiiiy, it shouid*seem, lias travelled down to us. Duraao 
!(!k us* tliat»ou Passion Sunday, ‘‘the ehureli began luu 
ptihiie grid', renunuliering tlie mysti'ry ol tlie Cross, tie 
MUettai', tii(‘ gall, the ri'ed, the spear,’ v^c. diuu'e is a grea! 
deal Of learning in Prasmus’s Ada^!;es concerning ihe /v /eyous., 
DA'C of hi'tins, which were thouglit to b(‘long to tlu' de;ul. An 
oliservation wliii h he gives usoi Pliny, concerning I’y tiiagoras s. 
' iterdietioii of th.is jnilse, i.s highly remarkable. It is, “that 
lieaiis (amtaiu tin-soids of the dead.” kor wliieb caus(‘ also 
tlu'v'were used in ifu' Parentaha, I’lutai’ch also, lu* tells ns, 
lidO that juilsewasof tlie highest eflicaeV for invoking Ci# 
inane>. ivurieulous and idisurd as these siqierstuions may 
apjiear, >' is yet certain tiiat our Carlings tluuiee deduce tlnar 
origin. 

'fhesk ias'ins, it should seem iVom the following ))assag(' in 
burton’s .'vnatomv of AKhaneholy, wa're hallowed, lie is 
enumei'at iiig Popish su|)erstiiions : “Their Jlreviaries, Uiilles, 
/fiiiidiro// Jin/iiK, P\or(‘iMiis, Pietun s, eur'ous Crossi*s, Tables, 
and Table 1 )ernoerif ns'to tlu' hh ader, ed. Kid'J, p*. bale, 

in !ii> Vet a(^oui'se at the itoniy>h ihixe, attrihutes to .Po})e 
Tiitienniiis “ti e i>iessynge of b*'ins!;p »n the aultar.”’ 

In Po-hrooke s britisli Monar'lnsm, ii. PJ7, is the following: 

At barking Nuniu rv the annual store of provision eonsisted, 
ee/f /' (///{f, of (tiuo'/i Pi'Us f)i' f ; (ireeii Peas against Alni 
snrnnier and in the Order ami Covei-nmeiit of a Aohlenian s 
tloii-e, in tlu‘ Aia'lneologia,, xiii. “it pne will have ])ease 

"Otiin' tu*lhe year follow nig, .such jicese err f(j he hoKweiO’ 

• 

• 

■ ( harulh'r, iir )li^T!a^ei;' in (ir<'er('. fe!.!^ \ie that )>*■ wjin at a fun' rai 
enUMtainnieiit aiiHirie i t!ie itifxirrn tireeks, vJitfe, with dltief snieniar 
Mte>, “ tWfj aaidwed can ynie <>n ih<-ir heads ea(g( a disii of parlruh'd ichraf. 
Tin se Wi rt driK-.;,;trd o\( r tttn hofiv.” .\n>i the learned (iregory says, 
theo* is •• a graeiiee of ih<’ tireek Clinreh, not >et out «>f iTsf', to f'et 
ro/o//' te fore the sinirer-s nf tln»c loty liyinrn s. whieh use to Ite sari at 
tloni eoiiiiiieniorat ions of tlie dead, or those whieli are a^•leep in ( hti'-i 
And tiiat win, it the rite %i»u!d have, is, /o yir/tiifi/e the rf’^urreclitiv 
hfrUj. Tiio^^ foole ! that whieh iiiou sowest is not (quickened e\ce;it. it 
dye,'' Ui>iiseula, tal. IG.jO, J). 12S. 
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waine of the moone at St. Andro's tide hefore Christ- 

In Smith’s MS. Liv,.., of tlic -Lords of Jicrhelpv, in thc- 
pos^ess.on of tho Karl of Berkolev, p. -1!», we that 

I. L. Sir Itohert ht/.hanling, on the oth of Feliruary, “at 
tha monastery there shall I,,, one l.nndred p-oore nn’n rc- 

nan‘oni','*''l"’ I' ""’i’'' : overv 

.ind thiu iiianni-s therewth. There shall he donted aho 

“oiirli' 1 * '* Lve, wile ol tiie above Sir Robert) 

Kil l ( dX! T 'Tv;' ' 

. h.ilh( (1 hd to (diy poore men llfty loafes ealled miebes ami 
neaT ’’ T' '“"‘"'SKt. them all, one busln’ll of 

Coiv,ri "’ii", "I", .„d 

1 lie vulgar, in tin* PsTirtli of Eii'^land, i^dve (lie followirie- 
names tn the Sundays oi' Lent, (l.e (irst oi' wllieii is aiionvmoiis^ 
Till, Ali.l, Misera, 

Cttr/h/f/, I’alm, Uastc <iay.^ 

Ihe three lirst are eertainly eorriiptions of some part of the 
aneient Latin Nerviee, or Psalms, ,is,,d on eaeh ^ 

I lewo-d (ore m preserved in tlie siihseqiieiil aeeonnt of 
mi obsolete eiistoin at ninrria-es in this hiiiirdoin. “ .Aeeordine 
o the use ot the Chnreh of Kariim,” says I’doiint, in bis 
dossotrraphia It, SI, p. | 08 , “when there was a inarri- e 
'■oiore .Mass ,h.. |,arties hneel’d together, and had alim hnX 
(loth (ealled the Core ('/oth) laid over their heads diiriim the 
nme 01 Maas plj U.e.v reeeived the beiiedietion. anXtli , 
wiie disnii.ssed. 1 alsgrave etiils this tlie cede e/o/he and 
seems to say that it was in bis time tl VtOl r.,'f ' 

(IlMliwell's IHetionary, p. 2 ;! 2 .) ' ' 

; A kind „r hivad. llalliwcUVs Dirtionary, p. 

• 111 ttK' l(-s(a An{.do-l{j(>niana, l(i;s, U(-*ar<* imld th-it c i 

III I.IMII iseall|.il (iiiiiilrayesima or Im-neanl ■ it,,. ^ ^'“I'lay 

iliin! (),:uU : iLw ton, -it. the liftt, -ViV'iTthe sTth^/ir ’ 
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I suspect the following passage to be to our purpose. 
Skelton, in his Colin Clout, has these words, in his usual style: 

call yon therefore prophanes, 

* Ye pick no .shrynipes, nor pranes ; 

* Salt-fish, stoek-lish, nor lierring, 

^ It is not for yonr wearing. 

Nor, in hoti/ Lent on Season, ^ 

>V' leiH neither Beanes ne Peason, 
lint ye look to he h't loose 
To a pigge or to a gopse/’ 

In a hook, intituled A World of Wonders, I()()7, translated 
hy It. C. iVoin the French cojty, speaking of a Popish hook, 
intituled Uuadragesiniale Spirituale, printed at Paris, 
the, writer ('xtracts certain periods. Thus, chap. 2 : “After 
the sallad (etiteii in l>ent at the lirst service) we eat frlej 
hennas, hy which we understand Confession. When we would 
have hennas teell sont/en, me lay tJann in steepe, for otherwise 
they W'P never seefh kindly. Tliereforts if we purfjose to 
tmu'ud \r laults, it is not suflicient hardy to confess them at 
all adviuturc, hut we must let our confession lie in steepe in 
the watei* ol Meditation.” And a little after: “We do not 
use to si'cth ten or twelve beans together, hnt as nuini/ as we 
meane to eate ; no more must we steepe, that is, meditate, 
upon ten or twelve simies onely, neitlier for teif or twelve 
dayes, hut upou all the sinnes that ever wc committed, even 
from our hirth, if it were •])ossihtc to remember them.'’ 
Chap. A : “ Strained pease (Madames) are not to he forgotten. 
Aon know- liow to handle tlnun so well, that they will he 
delicate and pleasant to the last. Py these strained pease 
our allegorizing ilute pipeth nothing else hut true contrition 
ot hearty hi\er-water, whieh continually' moveth, runneth, 
and doweth, is very yood for the seethiny of pease. We must 
(I say) liave contrition for par sins, and* take the rvhniny- 
mater, that is, the teares ef the heart, which must runne ami 
come even into the eyes.” 

Cooge, ill his Popish Kingdomc, has'thel'oU owing summary 
for Care Sunday, f. , 

• 

“ Now ronu's tlie Simday forth of this same great and liolv faste : 

Here doth the Uojteilje shriven hlesse, ahsolving them at last • 

I roni all t heir sinn^ ; and of the Jewes the law he tloth allow, 

As if tiic power of God had not sufficient henc till now, 
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Or that tlio law of Moyscs liore woro still of force andmicrht. 

In these same ha})i>ie (laves, when Christ doth raignc witli heavenly liidit 
The hoyes W'ith ropes of straw' doth frame an ngiy monster here, 

And call him Death, whom from the low ne, w ith prow d and solemne cherc 
loTiilles and valleyes tht'v convey, and villages iherehy. 

From whence they Mragling doe n'tnrne, well beaten eommonly. 

T hus ehihlia n also heare, with sju ares, tln’ir eraelviM'lles round ahtmt. 
And two they lUve, whereof tin; orje is called Sommer sloiil, 

\ j)])ara!de all in gretme, and drest in yonthfull tine arave ; 

TTie oth(*r Winter, clad in mosse, with heare all hoare atid grave ; 
riicse two togidnn- light, of whicii the jialtiu' doth Sommer get. 

I 'rom Inmee to meat<' lln'v go, and all wit it w ine tluhr w hi>tles \vet. 

1 he (dher toyes that iii this litne of holly fast(‘s sippeare, 
j hull to tell, nor ordi r lilu;, is used e\er’v whe.ari*.’’ 

[On this day at Sevilit' then* is an nsagt' evidently the re- 
mains ol tin old enstoin. (/liildren rd' all ranks, jtoor and 
.lentle, jtpjtear in tin* stretds, faiitastieally dressed witli caps 
ol'^^ilt and coloured papt'r. During: the w htde day they make 
an ineessant din with drums and rattles, and erv, Saw down 
die old woman." At midniglit })art!es ol' tlie eommonallv 
parade (In' streats, knoek at (na ry door, I’ejieat the same cries, 
;iiid eoneludt' hy sawing; in two tin* liguia* of ati old woman 
re|)n‘S( iitim; I ami. This division i.s emblematieal of .Mid- 
! amt. j 
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'I’d IS is evidimtly calhil Ikdin Sunday Iteeaust', as the 
Kitnalisls say, on tliat day tin* l>onghs of ikilm-tn es used to 
im carried in procession, in imitation of those \viiieh ‘he Jews 
strewed in the way of Christ w Inm he went nji to JtTusalem. 
'i'he Jhdm-tree was eommon in an lea, and plantml, no doubt, 
everywhere by tin* waysides. I^pnges of Boxwood are still 
nsed as a substitute for Ihdms in Hoinati Catholic countries. 
'File Coiisecrntion Ih'ayer scorns to lea\e a latitude for tlie 
‘^jH'cies of DalUi used instt'atl of the real Palm.^ 

■ These houghs, or hranches of Palm, nmlcrwent a regular hlessinu-. 

Domitiieu ill o’jiuis Paliiuirum. Unito Lviing'iio sc(|uatur Heiiedictio 
Flurum et Frondium a sacerdole inihito Cappa serica rubea &uuer gradum 
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The mithor of the Festyvall, IaH, f. 2S, speakin- of the 
JrAS strewing raim-hranehes before Christ, says; “ Aiul 
tlniswe take pahne and tioures in the proei'ssvon ns they 
dytify and go in i)rocessyon knelynge to tlie Crosse in liir 
wursJivj) 4111(1 rnyiule of hym that was done on the Crosse, 
\v;)r>h\ pp/vnge and wideoniynge hym witli songe into the 
.Chvrehc, as tRe people dyde our Cord into the eyte ol .fln'rto 
*s!U(‘m. It is railed Falnie Sondave for liyeaust' the I’alnn 
Itetokeiietli vyctorv, wherefore all Crysten ptatple slndth' here 
1‘ahne in proeessyon, in tokcmnwige that he hath toiighten 
vhnh the fende our euenvye, and liath the vyi'tory of hym.’ 
hi t'oe llorda Angel-C\mnau, iii. 171, Strutt eites an old 
yi;ai)i),''ei'i pt, printed also in Caxton s Directions tor K(“eping 
leas; , which says, “ Wherfor holi Chirclie this daye inakith 
-olt'nij'iK' piateessyon, in inynde oi’ the proeessyon that Cryst 
made this d('y ; Lul for enrJu'soh^ that )ccc hart' itooue oturf 
that hcar. fh (irecur l(‘res, therefore vu> taken patiav, and geveii 
instedc f'-':' olyve, a/t<t heare it ahout rn pracefisione. b*o is 
thys da calied Dalme Sunday, A writer in the Ceiitle- 
Miau's .Vhigazine, Dec. 177!), p.*o7!), ol>serves on the above,-- 
“ It is < vidmit that something called a Palm was carri(*d in 
proce-Mon on Palm Sunday, \Vbat is iiu-anr by our liaviiig 
no oli\e that hmireth green leaves 1 do not know. Now* it i> 
m)- idea that these palms, so familiarly mentioneil, were no 
• 

tt rtiarv) altaris austrak’ni converso; posuis pries palmi scum Jforihus sujna 
al/arc [uo rlviicis, j'ro aliis vero siijter^rriulinu aiturls in {)arlf; austroli."’ 
Ainouii iIh- I’fHvcrs, the snbsrqnont occurs-. “ ( linuipotcns sempitc'nu- 
hens. <jui ill Dilusii eflusioiic Noe too per os columlia' gcslant.s 

rrrmtan oUrd' paecin terns rcdditani nunciasti, ti' sujipliccs deprceainur 
ut Itanc rrraiurain llonim et frondiuni, spatulasfjue palinaruni sen frondc.- 
arSinrmti. «fu is ante conspectum uloriic tiue oll’crinius vcritas tuasaiicii- 
fu ' t -T : ut dcvotus populus in luanilui.s ca.s suseipicns, heucdictionis luic 
et at iaiu consequl luereatur, per Oiy^tuni.’^ Then is tlie following jiTlssage 
in -he prayer In fore t In y arc blcs.scd with holy-water: “ Bcncdic. -p etiaru 
et lios ramos paliitannn ceti'raninKjuc arhorum quos tui taniuli—- susci- 
piunt,” Xe. with the Uuhric, “ llis iiaque per:ij-tis ^li.slrilMjantur I’aVrnre. 
k’j'rigv nf flowers, too, appear to have been consecrated on the occasion 
‘‘ \.A lios paliuaruni c(‘tcrarutn<jnc arl)oruni ac flonun r«ujos bcncdicfn 
X sanciiruavrc digneris,” <lc. Sec the Missale ad Usurn Ecclcsia; RSaro- 
tniri' nsis. Jj.jf). 

■ Occasion ; cause, yalliwcirs Dictionary , p. 333. • 

A 'lUiiiar account occurs in MS. Cott. Claud, A. ii. 
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oth r than the branches of vew-trccs.” 
Kingdome, f. 42, says : 


Googe, in the Popisli 


“ they oanrllcs up ,)a lipl,t, of >-, r(ue like in all 

This * /the uZ!:T^ l r- 

tan ueythcr hurt Ihemsclvos, nor ycl their .'rteirnmhdrcttrne.” 

f^les «]h„, in his Adam in Eden, speaking of Willot,- tells 

«u. . Ti,i. <rl p™ ,"'f <1'". 

timt! oi the yeare all other treevj r * *y* htr at that 

bloweti or hlomed.” ’ '"*■ not 

Jlkes i'iii' ; p' Tt l>;;'“or 7'„/uo, yfo.r-/fo,o.e., a.td 
Paid htr iaits.- 'S‘Hotr'“'’ 

and for tl.re.I ott P.dnte Soud^^^^^ 

on Rthne Sondtjye : Ite.n for ,Zjpor. Ihe 

and IVtime"” ui^rL:'th:;;'‘' Tn’ th'' '.keT’f’''‘'''r “ 
ye great sltewe.s made f.’.r the f "tehin,"i ,f ^ 

H'/f/t,' as lliey termed it out of the « 1. 

liotisc, and the like into’ everv nmn’s Innl.re of '1! ' 
ahip.” This must also have heeu a snhstitutc for"'H 
An mstance of thejtigh an.i.pnty of this praetiee in EngSnti 

ingex, lenses, it ius ('rXr'^ " "halVroiT 
/rfrf/ Aonte at t/,e .VuturV Lr 

any lord of misrule in anv of iheir houses’* sV * ^ thoy keep 

p.246. - ' .,^^ni>Gs Stowe, Book i. 
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IS afforded by the Domesday Survey, under Shropshire, i. 252, 
whi‘r(‘ a tenant is stated to have rendered inpayment a bundle 
(ff box twigs on Palm Sunday, “ Terra dimid. car unus reddit 
inde fascern hiLxi in die. Pahnartrm ” 

• The Ciuirch of Home has given tlie following account of her 
cereniuntes on this dav, as described in the llhemists Trans- 
Intion of the New l\‘staineut : “ The blessed sacrament rever- 
ently carried, as it were Christ upon the Ass, with strawing ot 
bushes and flowers, bearing of palms, setting out boughs, 
spreading and hanging uj) tlie riehgst clothes, &c., all done in 
a very goodly ceremony to tlie honour ot Christ, and the me- 
mory of his triumph upon this day.” 

In the Statistical Account of Scotland, l/lh), xv. 45, parish 
ot' Lemark, county of Canark, we read of “ a gala kept by the 
hoy.s*ol’ the grammar-school, lieyond all memory in regard to 
date, on the Saturday iiefore i’alm Sunday. 4'hey then parade* 
ti.e streets with a I’alrn, or its sulistitute, a large tree of the 
willow ki)id, Salix enprea, in blossom, ornamented with dallo- 

di's, me; eon, and box-tree. This day is called P(dni Satur^ 

day, and die custom is certainly a Popish relic of very ancient 
standing." 

I know 11(4 liow it has come to pass, but to wear the willow 
on other occasions lias long mpilicd a man’s being forsaken by 
his mistress. Tims the following, from a Pleasant Grove of 
I\ei\' I'aucies,^ : — 


77/c WdUnn Ciarlaad, 

“ A willow fr:irlui:(l thou didst send 
I'erfiini’d IhnI <Liv to me, 
sViiich did Imt only this porUMid — 

1 was tdrsook h\ thee. • 

• 

'• Since it is so, I'lf' tell tliec what, 

To-morrow tlnyi*shalt see 
Me wcarc the willow, after that 
To dye upon the tree.” 

[Shakespeare alludes to the custom in Much Ado about No- 
thing, act ii. sc. 1, “ Even to the next willow alkmt your.own 
business. Count : wliat fa.sliion will you wu*ar the garland of?” 
This tree, says Douc(‘, might have been chosen as i,he 
syinboi of sadness from the Psalm, “ We hanged our harpi 
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upon the willows in the midst thereof;” or else from a 
coincidence between the weeping willow and falling tears. 
Another reason has been assigned. The Agtim CaMus was 
supposed to promote chastity, “and the willow being of a much 
like nature,” says Swan, in las Speculum Mundi, l(l.>j, “ it is 
yet a custom that he which is deprived of his love must wear 
a willow garland.”] 

Tlie Columbine, too, by tbe following ])assage from lli-owiie's 
ilritannia s Pastorals, bad the same import, ii. 81 : 

“ The ('(jlumbtae, in lawine^ often fiikeii, 

Is then ascrib’d to sucli as are forsaken.”' 

The Ibllowing, “ 'J’o tlic Willow Ti-ee,” is in llcrricb's lies- 
jie rides, p. 120 : — 

c “ Tli<>u art to all lost love llie best, 

The only true jilant found, 

^'herewith young men and maids, 

And left of love, arc crow ird. 

“ When onee the lover’s rose is dean, 

Or laid aside forlorne, 

Then willow-prlands hiout the head, 

Bedcwhl with tears, arc wornc. 

“ When witli negleet (the lover’s bane) 

Poor maids rewarded be, 
for their love lost, their onelv gaine , 

Is but a MTcathe/roni thee.* 

“ And underneath |hy cooling shade 
(When weary of the light) 

The love-sick youth and hjve-sick maid 
Come to weep out the night.” 

in Lilly’s Sapplloand Pbao, ii. 4, is tbu ibllowing passage : 
“Enjoy thy care in covert; weare willow in thy : and 

bayea in tby heart.” A willoV, also, in Fuller’s Worthies 
(Cambr. p. Md), is described as “ a sad tree, whereof .sueh 
who have lost their love, make tnoimiimj yarlands, and we 
know what c.xiles hung up their harps upon such dolcfull sup- 
porters. The twiggs hereof are phy.sick to drive out the follv 
ol children. This tree delighteth in moist places, and is tri- 
uiu^hant in the Isle ot Ely, where the roots strengthen their 
banks, and lop alfords fuel! for their lire*. It groweth incre- 
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fast it bciiiK a by-word in tliia county, that the profit by 
' fw wi l Wv the owner ahorse before tlmt by other trees 
will w for Ls'saddle. Let me adde, that if grecm asbe may 
liurne lldore a tiueen, withered willows may be allowed to Imrne 
lieforc a ladv.” To an inquiry in the llritish Apollo, vol. ii. 
No 98 17 10, “ why are those who have lost their love sail to 
M.;, the willow* gaihuids ?” it is answered, “ because wdlow 
was in ancient days, especially among herdsmen and lusticks, 
a hmlqe. of monrmuy, as may be collecteil Iroin the several ex- 
oressions of Virgil, in his Eclogues, where the iiyniphs and 
herdsmen are freipiently introduced sitting under a willow 
moumiiig their loves. You may observe the name in maiij 
Cm k aiuhors, I mean poets, who take liberty to feign any 
son of story. For the ancients frequently selected, and, as it 
were, appropriated several trees as indexes or testimoiiials ot the 
various passions of mankind, from whomwc continue at this day • 
to use ewe and rosemary ai f nneralsy in imitation ot anti([iii y , 
these tw(f being T’cprcsentatives of a dead person, and willow 
of love dt d or forsahen. You may observe that the Jew s, 
upon their being led into captivity, Psalm 137, are said to 
hang their harps upon willows, i.e. trees appropriated to men 
in altlietion and sorrow, who had lost their lieloved l ion. 

In Marstoifs play of What you Will, ed. Ibo.l, sig. U, 
where a lover is introdueed serenading his mistress, we read— 
lie sings, aiMl is answered; from above a willow garland is 
flung downe, and the song ccas^dh.”—- Is this my lavour ' 
am I crown’d with scorne ^ 

[The earliest willow song is contained in a MS. collection 
poems by John Heyw^ood, about 1330. 


All a grciie wyllovv, wyllow^, wyllow, 

All a greiie wyllow is aiy garland. • 

Mas ! by wdiat ineaiie mav 1 inake ye to know 
The unkyndnes for kyndiics, that to me doth growe ? 
That w’one who most kytiil love on me shoold bestow, 
Most mikyiid nnkyndnes to me she doth show% 

For all a grene wwllow is my garland !”] 


In the Comical Pilgrim’s Travels tliro’ England, 1/23, 
p. 23, is the following: “ Huntingdonshire is a^ery proper 
county for unsuccessful lovers to live in ; for, upon the lovs 
of their sweethearts, they will here find an abundance of waP 
low-trees, so that the*y may either wear the willow green, or 
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hang themselves, which they please : but the latter is reckoned 
the best remedy for slighted love.” Coles, in his Art of 
oimpling, an Introduction to the Knowledge of Plants, p. 65 

garland is a thing talked of, but I had 
rather talk of it then weare it.” * 

“ WyWe-trce— liit is sayd tliat the sede thcrof is of this 
vertue, that, if a man drynkc of hit, he shall gAe no soncs, but 
only bareync doughters.” — Bartholomeus de Propriet. Eerum, 
fol. Lond. T. Berth, fol. 286. 

[The practice does not appear to be obsolete. Macaulav, in 
his History of Clayl.rook, 1791, says, “ the only custom now 
remaining at weddings, that tends to recall a classical ima<m 
o the mind, is that of sending to a disappointed lover°a 
garland made of willow, variously ornamented, accomnanied 
soinetimes with a pair of gloves, a white handkerchief. 

‘ and a smelling-bottle.”] According to Owen’s Welsh Dic- 
tionary, m V. Co/e, “ There is an old custom of presenting a 
forsaken lover with a stick or twig of haze] ; probably in ailu- 
Sion to the double meaning of the word. Of the same sense is 
tlie tollowiiig proverb, supposed to be the answer of a widow 

"“Okeofthe 


[At Kempton, m Hertfordshire, it has long been a custom 
wr the inhabitants to eat figs on this day, there termed fig- 
ounday, wdien it is also usual for them to ke“p wassel and 
make meriy with their friends. A grocer in that village 
assured Hone that more figs were sold there the few days nre- 
vious than in all the rest of the year.] ‘ 

Naorgeorgus’s description of \he ceremonies on Palm Sun- 
day IS thus translated by Barnabc Googe 

Here comes »,hat wortliie day wherein our Savior Christ is 
thought 

To come unto Jerusalem, on.asse's shoulders brought- 
Mlienas againc these iiapistes ibnde their foolish pageantes have 
With pompe and great solemnitic, and countnaunce wondrous 
grave. 

A wooddeii aSse they have,' and image great that on him rides 
But underneath the assess feete a table broad there slides, ' 


‘ Upon Palme Sondaye they play the foies sadely, drawynqe after them 
in a rope when they be notmoche distante from the Woden Asse 
th^they djwc.»-Pref. to A Dialoge, cScc.-tke Pvlgremage of pure De- 
Yotyon, newly translatvd into Englyshe, printed about 1551 
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Being borne on wbecles, winch ready drest, and al things ineete 

The assc h7)ronu:ht abroad and set before the chnrelie’s doorc : 
The Vonle all do come, ayd howvs of treoH and palmar 
^dtilh thrnr,^ Of/ainst the lomp^sl great ^ 

And -itravtvvaves downe before the asse upon bis face he lies, 
\Vhoil there another priest doth strike with rodde of argest sise . 
Tic rising- m), two Inbbonrs great upon their faces fall 
Tu straumn^ attire, and lothsomely with lilthie tune they ball , 

...ino ll.ey risen are, « iti. sire.dung * 'err ham . 
Tbev povnt unto the wooden knight, and, singing as they staiidc, 
Dcciare that that is he that came iiUo the \NOilde to save 
And to redeeme such as in him their hope assured have : 

And even the same that loiig agiinc, while, iti the streate he roam-, 

The peo de mette, and olive bowes so thicke before him stroahe. 
This heing soung, the people vast the hraimches as they passe, 
Some part upon the imag(‘,and some iiart upon the asse. 

Before wliose feete « trondrous henpe ^ hou^s ' 

This tione, into the church he strayght is drawne ' 

The shaven priestes before tbem marche, the people follow taA, 
Sim stmeinq who shall gat her first the howes t hat dowrw are ca^ ; 
For ! rwlu'thei/ hefeere that these have force and vertue gnat 
pa?i the raqe of winter stonnes and fhtenders fiashtng heaie. 
In some place wealthie citizens, and men (if scihcr chere. 

For no small snmme doc hire this asse, with them about to beu . 
And manerly they use the same, not suilenng any hy 
To touch llih asse, nor to pnesumc unto his preseiRUi nv. 

Vfhenas the i.riestes and people all have em h'd t.us thmr sport. 
The boves doe after dinner come, and to the church I'csoit : 

Th(^ s('xt(Mi.pleasdc with jirice, and looking well no harmc b(^ dom>, 
They take the asse, and throug^i the streeies and crooked lanes 

they rone, i 

Wl,<Mc:i^ tlK’v coniiiioii viMses dns, liccording to tlic ginsc', 

•I’lic p«,plc giving money, Ineade, and egge;, ol larges, s^e. ^ 
Of iliiv llieir gaines tlioy are compelde tin; maiMe, i.ilte t(,^giv(., 
Least lie alone without his uortioii ol the asse should live. 


In tlie Doctrine of the Masse Booko, conceniinstlio making 
of llolve-water, Salt, 15rea(lc,.Cautk'ls, Ashes, 1 yri, nstnte, 
rascal, ‘raseal-lamhe, Egges, and llerbes, the Alarying-rynge, 
the I’ilgrimes Wallet, Stalfe, and Crosse, pruly translated into 
Englisiie, Anno Domini 1,551, the 2° ol May, frorn Wytton- 
hurge, hv Nicliolas Dorcaster,” we have “ Wx^IMlowm;) 
of Palmes. When the Gospel is ended, let ther toltow the ha- 
lowyng of llouers and hraimches hy the priest, heing aiaij; 
xvitii a redde cope, upon the thyrde step ot the ahare, turiuiig, 
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him toward the south : the palmes, wyth the flouers, being 
fyrst laied aside upon tlie altere for the clarkes, and for 
tile otlier upon the steppe of the altere on the soutb side.” 
PraytTs : “I conjure the, thou creature of tloiiers andbraunches, 
in tbe name of God the Father Almiglity, and in tlie name 
of Jesu Christ bys sonne our Lord, and in the vertue of tbe 
Holy Giiost. Tberfore be thou rooted out and displaced 
from this creature of flouers and hraiinches, al thou strength 
of the Adversary, al thou host of the Divcll, and al thou 
power of tbe enemy, evci/ every assault of Divels, that thou 
overtake not tbe foote-ste[)S of them that baste unto tbe grace 
of God. Tborow him that sbal come to judge' the quicke and 
the deade and tbe world by fyre. Amen.” — “Almigbtye eternal 
God, who at tbe pouring out of tbe tioude diddest declare to 
tby servaunt Noe by tbe moutbe of a dove, bearing an olive 
j. hrauneb, that peace was restored agayne upon earth, we 
humblye beseebe tbe that tby trutbe may + sanctifie this 
creature of flouers and branches, and slips of palmes, orbow es 
of trees, wbicb we otier before tbe presence of tby glory ; that 
the devoute people bearing them in their luindes, may meryte 
to optayne tbe grace of tby benediction. Thorowe Christe,” 
&c. Tliere follow other prayers, in which occur these pas- 
sages : After tbe llowers ami branebes are sprinkled with 
holy-water — “ Llesse -f and sanctilie -f these braunebes of 
palmes, and other trees and flouers”- concluding with this 
rubrick : “ So whan these tbynges arefynysbed, let tbe palmes 
immediately be distributed.”* 

‘ Dv. Fnlke, ou the part of ‘the Protestants, has consi(]ere(i all this in a 
different liglit from tln^ Rheinists. “ Your i*alm-Sunday Ih-oeession,” says 
lie, “ was horrihle idolatry, and ahusing the Lord’s institution, who or- 
dained his siip]»er to he eat<m and drunken, not to he earned a.l)out in pro- 
cession like a heathenish idol ; hut it is ])retty s))ort tliat you make the 
])rie,Sts that carry this idol to supply the room of the Ass on which Christ 
did ride. Thus yon turn the holy mystery of Christ’s riding to Jerusalem 
to a May-game and pageant-play.” “ I oucc knew a foolish, eoek-hrained 
l)ricst,” says Newton, in his ‘ Mcrhall to the Bible,’ p. 207, “ winch mi- 
nistered to a certain^ yoffiig man the Jshes of Bure, lieing (forsootli) hal- 
lorrfid 071 Palme Sunday, according to Ihe superstitious order and doctrine 
of tUe Komisli Church, which ashes he mingled with tlicir unliolie holie 
water, using 1o the same a kindc of fantasticall, or rather fanaticall, dolt- 
and ridiculous exoreisine ; which woorthy, worshipfull medicine (as be 
persuaded the standers by) had vertue lo drive away any ague, and to /dll 
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1, is still customary with our boys, both in the south aud 

nrociired m which the power of vegetation can be diseo\eu( 

I, is evm "et.a comn.ou ,.ractice in the ne.ghbourhood ot 
L- ,„.|on . 'i'he young people go « vahang ; “4'^ 

sold in Loudon streets for the whole week pu cedmo 1 
S mHv the purchaser commonly not knowing the tree winch 
pi;,; i,. V„t i.,.g,»i»g 1. 1« I.; .1.. ,..ai p'">. ™;- 

dering that they never saw the tree ! DiZ a v 

■aowever, from a passage quoted in 11“ „ a e C h’ 

p, liOO, that the sallow was anciently so called. ^In the iVoi . 

It IS (‘ailed “ ttoing a palinsoning ot palmsning. 

In a SlKu-t Description of Antichrist, vkc., is the • 

“They also, upon I'almes Soiiday, lilte up a ch.t i, ami sa>, 

hayle onr K vnge! to a rood made of ."pZ>>i ' 

t. ,S, is no. ■ 1 the Popish “hallowinge of Palme Stickes. 

Hw mirms Mr'.ll, it so fell oat, that the ague, indeed, was driven away ; 
bat ('.nd k'aowcth, with the death of the poore yoong 

veil. For the leaves of hox(. be delelenoas, po.soaoas, deadhe, and to tin. 
hodie of man vtry aoisoaie, daagta-oiis, and pcstdent. , 

. in atiolher enrious tr.act, entitled a 20 of e- 

iwene two Neighhonrs. Fro.n Roane, hy M.chae Wodd th 20 <f e 

hrinrv 1 'ri I 12fiio., it appears that crosses of I alna. W( r(,, in tlie J . 1 t 

k ■( ; ; d alK ,t in the purse. These crosses were ma; e on Pabic 

s ,i (v , 1-as.sion time, of hallowrd Fahn. “ The old tdauTh Kept . 
;„na,o,-;., the Sunday before Ester, how Christes glory was dl|™'y 

,! iK'kuowU'dirpd among the Jcw(‘s,\vhcn they met him with y 

i,t.NX('s,aud other faire bowes, and confessed that he was * 

.Vml the (losiiel deelarimg the same was appointed 
Kut nowe out hVind leaders of tlic Idiud toke away the 

v,it!t their Uatinc ])rocessioning, so that among x. thousandc scai ( c oim 

kiiew what this ment. They have their laudable teat 

Crossr and Uptid. Crosse, these two must jus le til 
his uecke. Then cakes must be east out of the steple, that 
in the parish must lie serambling together by the cares, t)l ^ - J j- 
falle.th a laughvng. But, lorde, what ape’s-plarmaiki they ot it gi ^ 
eat,hcdral ehurehes and alibies ! One eoiiies forth in his 
stole, (for so they eall their girde that they put about tbeyr neckc, ,) ^ > 
must be leasbc wise, as bunters weares tlieir liornes. This 
jdayed Christes part, a Cod’s name! Then another 
chyldrcn, and al, song, in fricksong, the Jewe’spart and kie 
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[The following lines occur in some curi'jus verses on Palm 
Sunday in a MS. of the fourteenth century in the British 
Museum, MS, Sloane 2178. 

“ Non jee that bcrcili to day 30111* palme, 

Wei aiijte 50 queme such a qnahn, 
to Crist 3our hertc al 3yve ; 

As dude tlie cliyUlreu of tholde lawe, " 

3yf 30 liyiii lovede, je seholde wel vawe 
hoe l)y tyine schryve. 

Lewede, that hereth jialin an hondo, 

Thatmitcth what palm ys tonderstonde, 
anon ichulle 5011 telle ; 

Hit is a tokne that alle and some 
That hnth y-sehryve, hahlielh overcome 
alle the devides of ludle. 

3yf eny hahheth hraunehes y-bro^t, 

And Imth un-schrvve, liar host nys no^t 
a3ee Ihe fend to fv3te ; 

Uy inaketh ham holy as y w’cre, 

Vort by hoe schryve liy sehullcth hoe skere 
of loem of h(;vene ly5te.”] 

The ceremony of bearing palms on Palm Sunday was re- 
tained in England after some others were drojipecl, and was 
one of those which Henry Vlll., in ir).‘j{), declared were not 
to be contemned and cast away. In a Proclamation in the 
library of the Society of Anticpiaries, dated 2()th February, 
1530, “ conccrnyng rites anil ceremonies to be used indue 
foiirme in the Churche of Englaude,” wherein occurs the 
following clause : “ On Palme Sonday it shall be declared that 
bearing of Palmes renueth the memorie of the receivinge of 

the middel text. TlVe prest at the alter al this whih*, lieeau^e it was tedi- 
ousc to be uiiocciipyed, made crosses of Palme to set upon your doors, and 
to beare in your purses, to chace aw|,iy the Divel. Hath not our spiritualitie 
well ordered this matter (trow ye) td turne the reading and preaching of 
Christcs Passion into such wel favoured iiastymcs ? But tell me, Nicholas, 
hath not thy wyfe a crossc of Palme ahoute her ? {Nick.) Y"es, in her 
purse. {Oliver.) An\l agOon felowshippe tel me, thinckest thou not some- 
tyme the Deyfl. is in her toungue ? Syghe not, man. {Nich.) I wold she 
lieafd you, you might fortune to finde him in her tong and fist both. 
{Oliver.) Then I se wel heconieth not in her purse, hecame the holi palme 
cnisae is ther ; but if thou couldcst intreate her to beare a crosse in her 
mouth, then hc‘ would not come there neither.’' 
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Cliriste in Ivke manor into .lerusalem Ijcforo liis doatlio. ’ In 
Fullor’s Ciriircli History, also, p. 222, we read that “bearing 
of palms on Palm Sunday is in memory of ibe receiving of 
Christ into llienisalem a little before his death, and that we 
fnay have, the same desire to receive him into onr hearts.” 
Ihd’ms were used to be borne here with us till 2 Pdw. VI. ; 
and the llheiTish translators of the New Testament mention 
also the bearing of Palms on this day in their country when 
it \vaB Catholic. ‘ 

A similar interpretation of this j:icrcnioiiy to that given in 
Kimr Henry the Eighth’s Erochmiatiou, occurs in Eishop 
I’onner’s Injunctions, 4to. 15o5. “ To cary tlu'ir jialmes 

(liscreatl ye,” is among the Roman Catholic eiisioms censured 
by John Rale, in his Declaration of Bonner’s Articles, 1 oo-E 
as is* “to conjure palmes.” In Howes’s edition ol Stow s 
Chronicle, it is stated, under tlie year 15-18, that “ tlris yeere# 
the ceremony of hearing of palmes on Palme Monday was hdt 
olf, and not, used as before.” That the rememhranee of this 
custom, i -wever, was not lost is evident. In “ Artieh.;s to lie 
enqnii'ed of within tlic Archdeaconry of A^orkc, by the ehurehe 
wardens and swornc men, a.d. Kid-h,” I fmil tlie lollowing, 
alluding, it should seem, lioth to tliis day and Holy Thursday : 

■ — “ Wliether there be any sifperstifions vsr of C/vmc.s‘ witli 
Towi'ls, Palmes, Metwands, or othm* memories oi idolaters. ’ 
Douce says, “1 have somewiiere met with a proverbial saying, 
that he that fiath not a Palm, in his hand on Palm Sunday 
must have his hand cut oil.” 

hi Yet a (aiursc at tlie Romysh r’o.xe, a Dyselosynge or 
Cpenynge of the Maiine of 8ynne, contayned in the late 
Declaration of the Pope’s oldc Eaythe made by Edmonde 
Boner, Byshopp of London, &c. by Jolian Harrysun (.1. Bale) 
printed at Ziirik, a.d. 15-42, 8vo., the author enumerates 
some “auncyent rytes and lawdahle ceremonyes of Ijoly 
ehurehe,” then it should seem laid aside, in the following 
censure of the Bishop : “Than ought my Lorde also to sullre 
the same selfe ponnyshment for woii'ostuny ^/yes in the Palme 
ashes fyref &e. In Dives and Pauper, cap. iv. we read: 
“On Palme Son day e at procession the priest draN^ith u}:wthe 
veyle before the rode, and falleth down to the ground with all 

• 

* Wheatlv on the Common Prayer, Bohn’s eclition*p. 282. 

• * 9 
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the j>eople, and saith thrice, Aiw Rex Noster\ Haylc be thou 
our King. He speketli not to the image that the carpenter 
hath made, and the pointer painted, i)ut it the priest be a 
foie,- for that stock or stone was never Iving ; hut he speaketbe 
to hym that died on the crosse, for us all, to him that is Kyngc 
of all thynge.’ ^ 

“Upon Palm Sunday,” says Carew, in bis Survey ot 
Cornwall, “at our Ijady Nant's Well, at Little Colan, idh;- 
luiadcfl seekers resorted, with a palm crosse in one hand and 
an offering in tin* other. ^ The offering fell to the priest’s 
share ; the cross they threw into the well, which, if it swamme, 
the party should outlive that yeare ; if it sunk, a short ensuing 
death was boded, and perhaps not altogether untruly, while a 
foolish conceyt of this halseuyng (i. e. omen) might the sooner 
help it onwards.” 

- The hussians (of the Greek Church) have a very solemn 
procession on Palm Sunday. 

[There is a v(n*y singular ceremony at Caistor Chiireli, 
Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, which must not be passed over 
unnoticed. A deputy from llroughton brings a very large 

1 III the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary-at-llill, in the city ot 
I.ondon, 1 7 to Edvv. J V., I find tlic following entry : “ Box and Palm in\ 
Ihilni Sunday, 12^?.” And among the annual churcli disbursements, “ Palm, 
Box, Cakes, and Flowers, J’alni Sunday Eve, Hr/. MHO : Item for flow rs, 
o/jlei/(‘s, and for Box and Palma ayenst Palm Sondayc, Or/. MDlf : For set- 
tyng up the frame over the porch on Palme Sonday Eve, (ir/. Ih.'il : Paid 
for the hire of the rayment for the P.ophets, I2r/., and of clothes of Aras, 
\s. 4d., for Palm Sunday.” (Nichols’s Illustrations of the Manners and Ex- 
pellees of Ancient Times.) In Coaics’s History of Ueading, ]>. 210, Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Laurence parish, ; “ It. payed to the Clerk 
for syngifiHf of I ha Passion on Palme Sunday, in Ale, \d, 1009 : It. payed 
for a quart of bastard, for the singars of tha Passhyou on Palme Sonday , 
iiijr/. 1041 : Payd to Loreman for ^r/r/r/h/r/ //re Prophet, on Palme Somlaye, 
iiijr/.” Among Dr. Grillith’s Extracts from the old Books ot St. Andrew 
Hubhard's parish, I found, “ 1024-0 ; n'o James Walker, for making clene 
the churchyard against Palm Sonday, *D/. : — On Palm Sonday, for Palm, 
Cakes, and Flowrs, Gr?. oh. — 1026-7. The hare of the Anga.l on Palme Son- 
day, 8d., (dot lies at the Tower, on Palme Sonday, M. - 1030-7. For Brede, 
Wvn, and Ogle, on Palm tSonday, (ul. : A Freest and Chylde that playde a 
Messenger, Sd. — 1038-40. llec. in the Church of the Players, Lv. : P(l. for 
syngeng bread, 2d. t — For the Jimgel, id." In Mr. Lysons’s Environs of 
jjomion, i. 231, among his ciirions extracts from the Cluu-chwardens’ and 
Cli^rnherlains’ Accounts, at Kingston-upon-Tliames, occurs the follow'ing : 
“ 1 Hen. VIH. *For ale upon Palm Sonday on syaygngof the Passion, In” 
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ox-whip, called there a gad-whip. Gad is an old Inncolushiie 
measure of ten feet ; the stock of the gad-whip is perhaps, of 
the same leiigtli. The whip itself is constructed as follows. 

A large piece of ash, or any other wood tapered towards tin- 
top fbrL the stock ; it is wrapt with white leather half way 
down, and some small pieces of mo.iiitam asli are 
The thong is'very large, and made of strong white leathti. 
The man comes to the north porch about the commencemciit 
of the first lesson, and cracks his whip ni front of the poich 
door three times ; he then, with much ceremony wrap.s tfie 
thong round the stock of tl.e whip puts some rods of moun- 
tain ash lengthwise upon it, and hinds the whole togi.th 
with whipcord. He next ties to the top of the wlnp-stock a 
purse containing two shilliiigs (formerly this sum was in 
Iwenh’-foiir silver pennies) ; then taking the whole upon his 
shoulder, he marches into the church, where he stands in* 
front of tlui reading-desk till the connnencement of tli(‘ second 
lesson : hi^ then goes np nearer, waves the purse over tlic 
head of oe clergvnuin, kneels down on a cushion, and con- 
tinues in that position, with the purse suspended over the 
elergyman's head till the lesson is ended. After the service 
is concluded, he carries the whip, &c. to the mancn-hoiise of 
IJndon, a hanilet adjoining, where he leav(‘S it. There is a 
new whip made every year; it is made at hroughton ami lett 
at Ihidoii. (4'rtain lands in the parish of Brougliton are held 
by the tenure of this annual cuiitom. J 


ALL FOOLS' DAY, 

• (Oli APRIL FOOLS’ DAY.) 

“ \yiiilR April iiiorn lier FoU/s throne exalts ; 

While Dohh calls Nell, and laughs because she halts; 

While Nell meets Tom, and says liis tail is loose, 

Then laughs in turn and call poor Thomas goose ; 

Let us, my Muse, thro* Folly's han'cst range, 

And glean some Moral into Wisdom’s grange.” • , 

I'ersen on stiveral Occasions', 8vo. Loml. 1782, p. oO. 

A CUSTOM prevails everywhere among us on the lst*jof 
April, when every hoJy strives to make as many* tools as he 
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can. The wit chiefly consists in sending persons on what are 
called slf^evelc.ss errands,^ for the Jlisfori/ of Eves Mother, 
for IHgeofis M 'tU;, with similar ridiculous absurdities. [“ A. 
neighbour of mine,” says the Spectator, “who is a haber- 
dasher by trade, and a very shallow conceited fellow, makes 
his boasts that for tlu'se ten years successivelv he has not 
made less than a hundred fools. My landlady had a falling 
out with him al)OUt a fortnight ago for sending every one of 
her children upon some sleeveless errand, as she terms it. 
H(‘r eldest son went to bu^^ a hall penny worth of incle at a 
shoemaker’s ; the (ddest daughter was despatelu'd half a mile to 
see a monster ; and, in short, the whole family of innocent 
cbildren made A])ril fools. ”J lie takes no notice of the rise 
of this singular kind of anniversary, and 1 find in Poor 
Robin’s Almanac’k for 17l>0 a metrical description of the 
Vnodern fooleries on the 1st of April, with the open avowal 
of being ignorant of tlieir origin : — 

“The first of April soiuo do say, 
is set apart for All Fools Datj ; 
but ^^hy tlie peo])le call it so. 

Nor I nor tlicv tln'inselvcs do know. 

But on tills day are prople sent 
On jinrjiosc for pure nierrinunit ; 

And tluniuh the day is Known before, 

''t ( t fre(p»entlv tliere is jrreat store * 

Of these forgetfids to he found, 

YYho’re sent to dnuco Moll Dij ott\\ round ; 

And, having tited each shop and stall, 

And disa])})ointed at them all, 

‘ In John Ileywood’s NYorkes 1500, I find the following couplet . — 

“And one morning timely lu' tooke in hande “ 

To iiiakc to my hous(‘ a .slci rcless errandcA 

The word is used hy Bishop Hall in ids Satires: — 

“ Worse than the logogryjihes of latm- timi's. 

Or hnndfhth fiddles sliak’d to sleeveless rhymes.” 

B. iv. Sat. i. 

In' Whimzies : or a New Cast of Charaeters, lUnm. Lond. lO.'M, p. 83, 
speaking of “ a Launderer,” the aiithoi says: “She is a notable, witty, 
tathng titmouse, and can make twentie sleerelesse errands in hope of a 
g:oodturiie.” See further in llalliwcli’s Dictioiiury, p. 755. 
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At last some teHs them of the cheat, 

Then they retunir from the pursuit, 

And straightway home with shame they run, 
And others laugh at what is done. 

But ’tis a thing to he disputed, 

Which is tlie greatest /oo/ re])uted, 

Tlie man tiiat innocently went, 

• Or lie that him desigu’dly sent.’' 


[The Bairnsla I'oaks Annual for 1 8 4 1 says, “ All tlniik ah 
neeclant tell you at this iz April-fooil-day, oos, if yor like me, 
yol naw aU abaglit it, for ah wonge smit a this day to a sta- 
shoiier’s shop for’t seckaiid edishaii a 

path a crockadilc quills; ah thoivt lasi.re, at when a i axt tor 
am, at ehap it shop ad a splittin t’eaanter top wo Mum j 
A similar epoch seems to have heen ohseryed hy Uie 1^0“^ 
as ajipears from Flutareh, ed. 159i), n 285,-“ Why do hey 
call llic auiriiialia the, Feast of Fools > hither, because tin 
allowed this day (as .lulia tells us) to those who could not 
ascert lin their own tribes, or because they permitted those who 
had missed the eelehration of the l''ornacaha in their proper 
tribes idorig with the rest of the people, either from business, 
absetiee, or' ignorance, to hold tlieir festival apart on this day. 

[The t*oll( 3 wiug; verses on the tricks pradised on this Oii) 
occur in Poor Uubin’s Almanack for 


‘ No sooner doth St. All-fools morn approach, 

B'.’t, wu'j'gs, e’er Phehus mount his gilded coach, 

In slioies assemble to eiyploy their sense, 

In sending fools to get iutelligence ; 

One seeks lum’s teeth, in f.-irthost part of lid town; 
Another pigeons milk ; a third a gown, 

Ffoiu stroling eohlers stall, left there by chaiict \ 
Thus lead tlie giddy tribe a merry dance : 

And to reward tliem for their harmless^toil, 

• The eohler ’uoiuts their limbs with stirrup oil. 

Thus by coni rivers inadvertent jest, 

One fool expiosM makes .pastiuu' for the rest. 

Thus a fam’d cook became the. common joke,"] 

By frying an unboiled artieboak, p 

And turn'd his former glory into snmak.^ ^ 

Oft have 1 seen a subtle monkey fix 

His eyes, intent on our weak, silly tricks, • 

No sooner shall our backs be turn’d but he. 

NVill act distinctly each deformity. 

AVhei-e then i^ room to follow sueVi a course, 

Moukevs to teacli and make the world still w’brse } j 

• 
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In Ward’s Wars of the Elements, 1708, p. 35, in his 
Epitaph on the PVench Prophet, wlio was to make his resur- 
rection on the 25th May, he says : — 

“ O’ tli’ first of April had the scene been laid, 

1 should have laugh’d to’ve seen the living made ^ 

Such April Fools and blockheads by the dcailF 

Dr. Goldsmith, also, in his Ahcar of Wakefield, describing 
tlie manners of some rustics, tells us, that, among other cus- 
toms which they followed,^ they “showed their wit on the 
first of April.” 

A late ingenious writer in the World (No. 10), if I mis- 
take not, the late Earl of Orford, has some pleasant thoughts 
on the effect the alteration of the style would have on the 
First of April. “ The oldest tradition aflirms that suck an 
•infatuation attends the first day of April as no foresight can 
escape, no vigilance can defeat. Deceit is successful on that 
day out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. Grave citizens 
have been bit upon it : usurers have lent their money on bad 
security : experienced matrons have married very disappointed 
young fellows ; mathematicians have missed the longitude : 
alchymists the philosopher’s stone : and politicians prefer- 
ment on that day. What confusion will not follow if the; 
great body of the nation are disappointed of their peculiar 
holiday ! This country was formerly disturbed with very 
fVital quarrels about the celebration of Easter ; and no wise 
man will tell me that it is not as reasonable to fall out for the 
observance of April Fool Day. Can any benefits arising from 
a regulated calendar make amends for an occasion of new 
sects '[ How many warm men may resent an attempt to play 
them off on a false first of April, who would have submitted 
to the custom of heing made fools on the old computation ! 
If Qur clergy come to be divided about Folly’s anniversary, 
we may well expect all the mischiefs attendant on religious 
wars.” He then desires his friends to inform him what they 
observe on that l^olidjiy both according to the new and old 
reckoning. “ How often and in what manner they make or 
are <made fhols : how they miscarry in attempts to surprise, 
or baffle any snares laid for them. I do not doubt but it 
will be found that the balance of folly lies greatly on the 
side of the old first of April ; nay, I much question whether 
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.nfatuation will have any force on what I call the false Apr.l 
■S uav ’’ and concludes with rcqucst.ng an unu.no cn- 
.C vonrr*' in decrying and exploding a retormaUon which 
only tends to discountenance good old practices and veiui- 

’"'’-rhe'dichToo have ihoh All Fooli Day,’ and call the 

t"Tr„nn’%r"rFoorlsli5S:^ 

thp itrnorance of tlie people Irom 1 asswn, and ^ 
t me has almost totall} defeced the original 
w-^as follows: that as the Passion of our Saviour took plae 
about this time of tlie year, and as the Jews sent (dmst back- 
wards and forwards to mock and torment hmi, • 

A mas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pdate, from 1 date t<i 
n3, and froL llerod back again to Pilate tins ri imilous 
or rather impious custom took its rise Irom thiiici, } 
wi send about IVom one place to another such persons as wi 
think proper objects of our ridicule. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine lor .luly, l/bd, p. 

.078, conjectures that “ the custom of imposing upon a”‘| ’"i'- 

culing people on the first of April may have an allusuoii to I t 
mockery of the Saviour of the world by the .lews. Somethin^ 
like this which we call making April fools, is pvat'tised .ilso 
abroad in Catholic countries on Innocents’ Day, on winch occa- 
5m leople run through all the rooms, ’-l^’ng a p^Umd^^^^ 
search in and under the beds,- in memory, 1 bdi u ot t 
search made by llerod for the discovery and destruction 1 1 t t 
child Jesus, and his having been imposed upon and deceived bj 

> ralliTur this All Fools’ Day seems to denote it to he a diflerent day 

from tt I’”''' mm ! 

a verv^ particular description may be found in Du Cange s . ^ , 

sarrun lcrtlie word Kaknd<e. And I am "‘<’'''7^.*'; “1"’^ 
\1" here is a cornintioii of our Nortliern word “ aidd for old, h( 
cause I find in tlie ancient Romisl. Calendar AldcR I have so " ‘ 

menUon made of a *' Feast of old Fools." t must he ‘ , ’ 

Feast stands there on the first day of another j'’,;'. 

then it mentions at tlie same time that it is hy aremotah 1 , ^ 

old Fools is removed tf this day.” Sucli removals, indeed, in ihivte . 
crowded Romish Calendar were often obliged to be macte 
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tile wise men, who, contrary to his orders and expectation, 
‘ returned to their own country another way.’ ” 

I here is nothing hardly, says the author of the Essay to 
Retrieve the Ancient Celtic, that will bear a clearer demonstra- 
tion than that the primitive Christians, by way of conciliating 
the l^igans to a better worship, humoured their prejudices by 
yielding to a conformity of names and even of customs, where 
tliey did not essentiahyuntertere with the fundamentals of the 
(h)spel doctrine. This was done in order to cpiiet tlieir posses- 
sion, and to secure their tenure : an admirable expedient, and 
extremely lit in those barbarous times to prevent the people 
from returning to their old religion. Among these, in imitation 
o( tlie Koman Saturnalia, was the Festum Fatuorum, when 
part of the jollity of the season was a burlesque election of 
a mock pope, mock cardinals, mock bishops, attended nvith 
a thousand ridiculous and indecent ceremonies, gambols, and 
atdics, such as singing and dancing in the churclies, in lewd 
attitude's, to ludicrous anthems, all allusively to the exploded 
jiretensions of tl'.e l)ruids, whom these sports w'ere calculated 
to (‘xpose to scorn and derision. This Feast of Fools, (;onti- 
nues he, liad its designed etfect ; and contributed, perhaps, 
more to the extermination of tliose heathens than all the col- 
lateral aids of tire and sword, neither of which w ere spared in 
the persecution of them. The continuance of customs (espe- 
cially di-oll ones, which suit the gross taste of the multitude), 
after tlie original cause of them has ceased, is a great, but no 
uncommon absurdity. ^ 

In the Ih-itish Apollo, 170H, vol. i. No. 1, is the following 
query ; “ Whence proceeds the custom of making April Fools ? 
Answer. — It may not improperly be derived from a memorable 
transaction happening between the Romans and Sabines, men- 
tioned by Dionysius, which was thus : the Romans, s.bout the 
infancy of the city, wuinting wives, and finding they could not 
obtam the neighbouring women by their peaceable addresses, 
resolved to make use of a stratagem ; and, accordingly, Romu- 
lus institutes certain games to be performed in the' beginning 
of April (according to the Roman Calendar), in honour 

[‘ brand here introduces a conjecture tliat the term was a corruption ot 
Old Fools' Day, for which, as Mr. Soane says, lie does not offer even the 
shad6w of a reason.] 
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Keptunt. Sl'SlJ pf- 

Sabine virgins, “ 'j foolish custom.” This 

£r:L-*":T.'t t „ r...... . 

.‘ Ye ivitty sparks, who make pretence 
To answer qoestio.is with B'’'';’ 

How comes it that your moiithlj 1 habus 
Is made a fool by Dionysms^. 

For had the Saldues, as tliey came, 

T)ep:irtcd witli tl.eir virgin tame, 

The Romans had been styl'd dn I too s 

And theo, poor girls ! linen April too .. 

Therefore, if this hen’t out ot season, __ 

. • Pray think, ami give a better re.asoii. 

1 froiii tlic GcDtlcrnaii s Ma^ 

- Tlie ff ' ’>y ^ i "iff.’ It il matter of some difficulty 
gazine, April l/ ()0, P- . * , , > and the strange 

to t '. eount for theexpi is ^ . j I kingdom, of 

custom so universally pi ev.tle t tni() ^ 

people making fools ot "“p ‘ ’and sending one another 

trying to impose itwi errands. 

However, . ^7^ mduc^^^^^^ to giv^t «« their 

hcrcthrowitou , It ™ one 

gentiments. Inc cu- one may very rea- 

of a scneeayiatnr^ !^nc’,„ i;son ma^ not he so happy as 
sonably hope that, tlioiij, 1 • another pos- 

to investigate the """ea to atteLpt a solution 

sibly may. But 1 am tbe u or ^iitiqui- 

untted it, thou^i It M so plamly 

:urmmr;;‘;:5im;t 

yoAla.rnonnn, Bu Bresne ; for’these 

Secondly, that 1 have found no traces, cit l er of 
of the custom, in other countries, '1 3; as to 

me to he an indigenal custom of our °"'p, ^ jJjit'iii 

nivself in this ; for ofliers, perhaps, may have discovcreaii 
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Other parts, though I have not. Now, thirdly, lo account for 
it ; the name undoubtedly arose from the custom, and this I 
think arose from hence : our year formerly began, as to some 
purposes, and in some respects, on the 25th of March, which 
“ w'as supposed to be the Incarnation of our Lord ; a:ad it is cer- 
tain that the commencement of the new year, at whatever time 
that was supposed to be, was always esteemed sj high festival, 
and that both amongst the ancient Romans and with us. Now 
great festivals were usually attended with an Octave, that is, 
they were wont to continue eight days, whereof the first and 
last were the principal ; and you will find the first of April is 
the octave of the 25th of March, and the close or ending, con- 
sequently, of that feast, which was both the Festival of the 
Annunciation and of the New Year. From hence, as I take it, 
it became a day of extraordinary mirth and festivity, especially 
f amongst the lower sorts, who are apt to pervert and make a 
bad use of institutions which at first might be very laudable 
in themselves.’’ 

The following is extracted from the Public Advertiser, Apr2 
13 th, 1/69: — 

“ Humorous Jewish Origin of the Custom, of making Fooh 
on the First of Ajiril , — This is said to have begun from the 
mistake of Noah sending the dove out of the ark before the 
water had abated, on the first day of the month among the 
Hebrews, which answers to our first of April ; and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of this deliverance, it w as thought proper, 
whoever forgot so remarkable a circumstance, to punish them 
by sending them upon some sleeveless errand similar to that 
ineftectiuil message upon which the bird was sent by the 
patriarch.” 

The subsequent, too, had been cut out of some newspaper : 
“ No Antiquary has even tried to explain the custqm of mak- 
ing of April Fools. It cannot be connected with the ‘ Feast of 
the Ass,’ for that would be on Twelfth Day ; nor with the 
ceremony of the ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ in England, nor of the 
‘ Abbot of Unreason,’ in Scotland, for these frolics were held 
at Christmas. ^Uhe writer recollects that he has met with a 
coniecture somewhere, that April Day is celebrated as part of 
the festivity of New Year’s Day. That day used to be kept 
on the 25th of March. All antiquaries know that an octave, 
or eight days usually completed the festivals of our forefathers. 
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If 80 April Day, making the octave’s close, may be supposed 
exhausted in the foregoing seven days 

convinced that the ancient ceremony of the least ot tools nas 
r connexion whatever with the custom of making fools o„ 
fhe h s“ of April. The making of April Foo s, after all the 

faiiilv borrowed by us from the Ircneh, and may, 1 think, 
deduced from this simple analogy. The Frenci ca itm 
AprU Fish (Poissons d’Avril),’ i. e Simpletons, or, in other 
words, silly Mackerel, who sufler fhemselves to be cauglit ^ 
This montln But, as with us April is not the season ot tliat 
fish, we have very properly suhstituuM ^ j V 

[Air. Hampson relates a cunous tale of a 1 itneli 1. y, , 
on April 1st, 1817, pocketed a watch in a friend s house, and 
ZeTSar-^ed wit the fact before the police, she said it was, 

wnen eiidi tu . , On denving that the watch 

unpotsson d Avrif, an April joKc. un S . . 

was in her possession, a J^^essenger was sent to her apartments 
who found It on a chimney-piece, upon which tl e lady said 
she nad made the messenger an jmsson d Avril. 
vieted and imprisoned until April 1st. 1818, and then to be 

disch&TSied, comme un poisson 

The Custom of making fools on the 1st of April prevails 
among the Swedes, it being alluded to in loreeii » V ^ 
China^ 1750-2; Cand in Germany we have the making of an 
April fool described in the phrase » Emen zam Apri shicken. 

In Scotland the persons sent on errands were called co*6.e, 

”*Tthrnorth of England persons thus imposed upon are 
called “ April Gouks.” A gouk, or gowk, is properly a cuckoo, 
and is used here, metaphorically, in vulgar language, for «,foo • 
The cuckoo is, indeed, everywhere a nalne ot contempt. 

• [Poison (mischief) of April, wo«ld seem the more correct reading] 

= “On the Sunday and Monday preceding Lent, as on the 
England, people are privileged here (Lisbon) to play the fool. It >s « o«Sht 
very jocose to pour water on any person who passcs,»or throw powder on 
his fee ; but to do both is the perfection of wit.-'-Southey’s Letters from 
Spain and Portugal, p. 497. Of this kind was the practice alluded to b> 
Dekker : “ The bookc-seller ever after, when yon passe by, pinnes on your 
oackes the l^ad^e of fooles, Xo make you be laught to scorne, or of silhe 
carpers to make you be pftied.” • 
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Gauchy in the Teutonic, is rendered stultus, fool, whence also 
our northern word, a Gokey or a Gawky. In Scotland, upon 
April Day, they have a custom of Hunting the Gowk, as it is 
termed. This is done by sending silly people upon fools’ errands, 
from place to place, by means of a letter, in which is written 

“ On the first day of April ^ 

Hunt the Gowk another mile.’’ ^ 

Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, vi. 71> speaking of 
“ the first of April, or the ancient feast of the vernal equinox, 
equally observed in India and Britain,” tells us : “ Ihe first 
of April was anciently observed in Britain as a high and gene- 
ral festival, in which an unbounded hilarity reigned through 
every order of its inhabitants ; for the sun, at that period of 
the year, entering into the sign Aries, the New Year, and with 
it the season of rural sports and vernal delight was then sup- 
posed to have commenced." The proof of the great antiquity 
of the observance of this annual festival, as well as the pro- 
bability of its original establishment in an Asiatic region, arises 
from the evidence of facts afforded us by astronomy. Although 
the reformation of the year by the Julian and Gregorian Ca- 
lendars, and the adaptation of the period of its commence- 
ment to a different and far nobler system of theology, have 
occasioned the festival sports, anciently celebrated in this 
country on the first of April, to have long since ceased, and 
although the changes occasioned during a long lapse of years, 
by the shifting the equinoctioal points, have in Asia itself 
been productive of important astronomical alterations, as to 
the exact era of the commencement of the year ; yet, on both 
continents, some very remarkable traits of the jocundity which 
then reigned remain even in these distant times. Of those 
preserved in BritJi^, none of the least remarkable o^ ludicrous 
IS that relic of its pristine pleasantry, the general practice of 
making April-Fools, as it is called, on the first day of that 
month : but this. Colonel Pearce (Asiatic Researches, ii. 334) 

’ In the old play bf th‘e Parson’s Wedding, the Captain says : “ Death ! 
YOU might hpe left word where you went, and not put me to hunt like 
Tom Fool.” So, in Secret Memoirs of the late Mr. Duncan Camphel, 
1732, p. 163: “ I had my labour for my pains; or according to a silly 
custom in fashion among the vulgar, was made an April Fool of, the person 
who had engaged me to take this pains never meeting me.” 
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proves to have been an immemorial custom among the Hin- 
doos at a celebrated festival holdeu about the same period in 
India, which is called the Huli Festival. ‘ During the Huh, 
when'mirth and festivity reign among the Hindoos of every 
class, one ^ubject of diversion is to send people on errands and 
expeditions that are to end in disappointment, and raise a 
laugli at the ellpense of the person sent. The Huh is always 
in March, and the last day is the general holiday. I have 
never yet heard any account of the origin of this Lnglish cus- 
tom ; hut it is unquestionably very, ancient, and is still kept 
up even in great towns, though less in them than in the 
country. With us, it is chiefly conflned to the lower class of 
people"; but in India high and low join in it ; and the late 
Suraja Doulali, I am told, was very fond of making Huli Fools, 
thougli he was a Mussulman of the highest rank. They cairy 
the joke here so far as to send letters making appointments, • 
in the names of persons who it is known must be absent from 
their houses at the time fixed upon ; and the laugh is always 
in jvroportion to the trouble given.’ The least inquiry into the 
ancient customs of Persia, or the minutest acquaintance with 
the general astronomical mythology of Asia, would have told 
Colonel Pearce, that the boundless hilarity and jocund sports 
prevalent on the first day of April in England, and during the 
Huli Festival of India, have their origin in the ancient prac- 
tice of celebrating with festival rites the period of tfie vernal 
equinox, or tbe day when the, new year of Persia anciently 
began.” 

[Cardanus mentions having tried with success a precept, 
that prayers addressed to the "Virgin Mary on this day, at eight 
o’clock a.m., were of wonderful efficacy, provided a Pater 
Noster and Ave Maria were added to them. The day was much 
esteemed afnongst alchemists, as the nativity of Basilius Valen- 
tinus. In some parts of North America, the first of April is 
observed like St. Valentine’s Dfiy, with this difference, that the 
boys are allowed to chastise -the girls, if they think fit, either 
with words or blows.] , , 
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Sheue Tiiubsday is the Thursday before Easter, and is so 
called, says an old homily, “ for that in old Fathers’ days the 
people would that day shore theyr hcdes and clypp theyr 
berdes, and pool theyr heedes, and so make them honest 
ayenst Easter day.” It was also called Maunday Thui-sday, 
r and is thus described by the translator of Naogeorgus in the 
Popish Kingdome, f. 51 : — 

“ And here the monkes their Maundie make, with sundrie solemne 
rights, 

And sigries of great humilitie, and wondrous pleasant sights : 

Ech one the others feete doth wash, and wipe them cleane and drie, 
With hatefull minde, and secret frawde, that in their hegrtes doth 

As ifhiat Christ, with his examples, did these things require, 

And ’lot to helpe our brethren here with zeale and free desire, 

Ech one supplying others want in all things that they may, 

As he himselfe a servaunt made to serve us every way. 

Then strait the loaves doe walke, and pottes in every place they 
skiiike, , 

Wherewith the holy fathers oft to pleasaunt damsels drinke.’ 

In Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, ii. 127, mention occurs at 
Barking Nunnery^ of “russeauk (a kind of allowance of corn) 
in Lent, and to bake with eels on Sheer Thursday also p. 
128, “stubbe eels and shafte eels baked for Sheer Thursday.” 
A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1779, p. 349, 
says ; “ Maunday Thursday, called by Collier Shier Thursday, 
Cotgrave calls by a word of the same sound and import, Sheere 

2 “ On Maunday Thursday hath bene the maner from the beginnyng of 
the Church to have a general driiiKyng, as appeareth by S. Panic’s writyng 
to the Corinthians, and Tertulliane tohis wyfe .”— PoUdore Vergilly 
f. 101. 
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Thursday. Perhaps, for I can only go upon conjecture, as 
sheer means furus, mundus, it may allude to the washing of the 
disciples’ feet (John xiii. 5, et seq.), and be tantajrxount to 
clean. If this does not please, the Saxon sciran signifies di- 
videre, and the name may come from the distribution of alms 
upon that day; for which see Archseol. Soc. Antiq., i. 7, seq. 
Spelman, Glose. v. Mandatum; and Du Fresne, iv. 400. 
Please to observe too, that on that day they also washed the 
altars, so that the term in question may allude to that busi- 
ness. See Collier’s Eccles. Hist. ii. 197.*’^ 

Cowell describes Mauriday Thurstlay as the day preceding 
Good Friday, when they commemorate and practise the com- 
mands of our Saviour, in washing the feet of the poor, &c., as 
onr kings of England have long practised the good old custom 
nf washing the feet of i[)oor men in number equal to the years 
of their reign, and giving them shoes, stockings, and money. 
Some derive the word from niundatnmy command; but others, 
and I think much more probably, from maund, a kind of great 
basis ('t or hamper, containing eight bales or two fats. 

[F*r. Bright has given us the following very singular account 
of a ceremony he witnessed on this day at Vienna : “ On the 
Thursday of this week, which was the 24th of March, a sin- 
gular religious ceremony was celebrated by the Court. It is 
known in German Catholic countries by the name of the 
Fusswaschmig, or the “ washing of the feet.” The largtf saloon 
in which public court entertainments are given, was fitted up 
for the purpose* ; elevated benches and galleries were con- 
struct(;d round the room, for the /eception of the court and 
strangers ; and in the area, upon two platforms, tables were 
spread, at one of which sat twelve men, and at the other 

' In Moore’s Answer to Tyndal, on the Souper of onr Lorfl(pref.) is the 
following parage : “ He treateth in his secunde parte the Maundye of 
Chryste wyth hys Apostles upon Shero Thursday.” Among the receipts 
and disbursements of the Canons of •the Priory of St. Mary in Hunting- 
don, in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Manners and Expences of Ancient 
Times in England, 1797, p. 291, we have: “ Item, gyven to 12 pore men 
upon Sherc Thursday, 25.” In an account of Barkini; Abbey, in Select 
Views of London and its Environs, 1804, we read in transcripts from the 
Cottonian Manuscripts and the Monasticon, “ Deliveryd to the Convent 
coke, for rushefals for Palme Siindaye, xxj. pounder fygges. Item, dely- 
veryd to the seyd coke on Sher Thursday viij pounde ryse. Item, dely- 
veryd to the said coke for Skere Thursday xviij pounde alm^ns.” 
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twelve women. They had been selected from the oldest and 
most deserving paupers, and were suitably clothed in black, 
with handkerchiefs and square collars of white muslin, and 
girdles round their waists. The emperor and empress, with 
the archdukes and archduchesses, Leopoldine and Clementine, 
and their suites, having all previously attended mass in the 
royal chapel, entered and approached the table to the sound 
of solemn music. The Hungarian guard followed in their 
most splendid uniform, with their leopard-skin jackets falling 
from their shoulders, and bearing trays of ditlerent meats, 
which the emperor, empress, archdukes, and attendants placed 
on the table, in three successive courses, before the poor men 
and women, who tasted a little, drank each a glass of wine, 
and answered a few questions put to them by their sovereigns. 
The tables were then removed, and the empress and her 
daughters, dressed in black, with pages bearing their trains, 
approached. Silver bowls were placid beneath the bare feet 
of the aged women. The grand chamberlain, in a humble 
posture, poured water upon the feet of each in succession from 
a golden urn, and the empress wiped them with a fine napkin 
she held in her hand. The emperor performed the same cere- 
mony on the feet of the men, and the rite concluded amidst 
the sounds of sacred music.”] 

The British Apollo, 1709, ii. 7, says: Maunday is a cor- 
ruptionmt the Latin word mamlatuniy a command. The d.av 
is therefore so called, because as on that day our Saviour 
washed his disciples’ feet, to teach them the great duty of 
l)eiiig humble ; and therefore he gives them in command to 
do as he had done, to imitate their Master in all proper in- 
stances of condescension and humility.” Maunday Thursdav 
says a WTiter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1779,’ 
D. 37)4, “is the poor people’s Thursday, from the Fr; inaundier, 
to beg. The King’s liberality to the poor on that Thursday 
irf Lent [is at] a season when they are supposed to have lived 
very low^ Mavndiant is, at this day, in French, a beggar.” 

In Copley’s Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1G14, p. 82,^1s the 
following: “A Scrivener was wTiting a marchant’s last will 
and testament ; in which the marchant expressed many debts 
that were owing him, which he will’d his executors to take 
up, and dispose to such and such uses. A kinsman of this 
marchant’s ^hen standing by, and hoping for some good thino- 
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to be bequeathed him, long’d to heare some pod "ewes to 
that effect and said unto the scrivener, Hagh, hap, what 
saith my uncle now ? doth he noio make his Maundies^. No 
(answered the scrivener), he is yet in his demaunds. 1 erhps 
ih this p!)|gsage maundies is merely an errOS for maundcs, 

""Z£ries’'Shepheard’s Oracles, 1046, p. 66, is the follow- 
ing passage ; 

Nay, oftentimes their flocks doe fare 


No better than chamelionfls in the ayre; 

Not having substance, but with fore d content 

Making their maundy with an empty sent. 

IThe order of the Maundy, as practised by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1572, is here given from a MS. collection, as quoted by 
Hone — “ Fir-st, the hall was prepared with a long table on « 
"ach side, and formes set by them; on the edges of which 
tables, and under those formes, were lay d carpets md cupionN 
for ber majestic to kneel when she should wash them. I hcre 
was also another table set across the upper rad of the pll, 
somewhat above the footpace, for the chappe an to stand at. 

A little beneath the midst whereof, and beneath the said foot 
pace, a stoole and cushion of estate was pitched for her 
maiestie to kneel at during the service-time. Ihis done, the 
holy water, basons, alms, and other things teing brppt into 
the hall and the chappelan aq,d poore folkes having taken 
the said’places, the laundresse, armed with a fairi^towell, and 
taking a silver bason filled with warm water and sweet fiowers, 
washSi their feet all after one another and -wiped the same 
with his towell, and soe making a crosse a little apvc the 
toes kissed them. After hyra, within a little while, followed 
the subalifioner, doing likewise, and after 'him the almoner 
hymself also. Then, lastly, her majestie came into the li^l 
and after some singing and jirayers made, ““"J 4 

Christ’s washing of his disciples feet read, p ladyts am 
gentlewomen (for soe many were the poore folkes, according 
to the number of the yeares complete of her majesties age,) 
addressed themselves with aprons and towels o *vai e upon 
her maie'stie ; and she, kneeling down upon the cushions and 
carpets under the feete of the poore women, first cashed ope 
foole of every one of them in soe many several basons of warm 
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water and swete flowers, brought to her severally by the said 
ladies and gentlewomen ; then wiped, crossed, and kissed 
them, as the almoner and others had done before. When her 
_ majestie had thus gone through the whole number of 39, (of 
whicli 20 sat on the one side of the hall, and 19 on the other,) 
she resorted to the first again, and gave to each one certain 
yardes of broad clothe to make a gowne, so pa’fesing to them 
all. Thirdly ; she began at the first, and gave to each of them 
a pair of sieves. Fourthly ; to each of them a wooden platter, 
wherein was half a side , of salmon, as much ling, six red 
herrings and lofes of cheat bread. Fifthly; she began with 
the first again, and gave to each of them a white wooden dish 
with claret wine. Sixthly; she received of each waiting-lady 
and gentlewoman their towel and apron, and gave to each 
poore woman one of the same, and after this the ladieil and 
' gentlewomen waited noe longer, nor served as they had done 
throweout the courses before.” The Queen then gave them 
money, and departed by that time the sun was setting.”] 

The following is from the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 

1 73 1, p. 172: “ Thursday, April 15, being Maunday Thursday, 
there was distributed at the Banquetting House, Whitehall, 
to forty-eight poor men and forty-eight poor women (the 
king’s age forty-eight) boiled beef and shoulders of mutton, 
and small bowls of ale, which is called dinner; after that, 
large wooden platters of fish and loaves, viz. undressed, one 
large old ling, and one large dried cod ; twelve red herrings, 
and twelve winte herrings, and four half quarter loaves. Each 
person had one platter of this provision ; after which were 
distributed to them shoes, stockings, linen and woollen cloth, 
and leathern bags, with one penny, two penny, three penny, 
and four penny piuces of silver, and shillings ; to each about 
four pounds in value. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York, Lord High Almoner, performed the annual ceremony 
of washing the feet of a certain mumber of poor in the Royal 
Chapel, Whitehall, which was formerly done by the kings 
themselves, in imitation of our Saviour’s pattern of humility, 
&c. James the Second was the last king who performed this 
in person.”^ In Langley’s Polydore Vergil, f. 98, we read : 

Times, April 16th, 1838. — “ The Queen's Royal alms were distributed 
on Saturday by Air. Ilanby, at the Almonry Office, to the Maunday men 
and women placed on the supernumerary lists, owing to the difference of 
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“ Tlie kyngcs and qncnes of England on that day washe the 
feete of ‘so^niany poore menne and women as they be yeres 
olde, and geve to every of them so many pence, with a gowne, 
and miotlier ordinary almes of meatc, and kysse their feete; 
and afterv\ q^d g(‘ve their gownes of their backes to them that 
thev se most nedy of al the iiomber.” 

^iWwas this custom entirely confined to royalty. In the 
Earl of Northumberland’s IToiisehold Book, begun in 1512, 
f. 554, we have an enumeration of 

“ Al manner of things ijerly yeven by my Lorde of his 
Maundy, ande my Laidis and his Lordshippls childerm, 
as the consideracion why more playnly hereafter 
folowiih. 

“ Ftirst, my Lorde iiseth ande accustomyth yerely uppon 
Maundy Thursday, when his Lordship is at home, to gyf • 
yerly as maiiny gownnes to as manny poor men as my Lorde 
is yeri s of aige, with hoodes to them, and one for the yere 
of m v Lordes aige to come, of russet cloth, after iij. yerddes 
of brude cloth in every gowne and hoode, ande after xij.rf. 
the brod yerde of clothe." Item, my Lorde useth ande accus- 
tomyth yerly uppon Maundy Thursday, when Ids Lordship is 
at home, to gyf yerly as manny sherts of lynnon cloth to as 
manny poure men as his Ijordshipe is yers of aige, ^and one 
for the yere of my Lord’s aige to come, after ij. yer’dis dim. 
in every shert, ande after . . . .,tlie yerde. Item, my Lorde 
useth ande accustomyth yerly uppon the said Mawndy 
Thursday, when his Lordship is* at home, to gyf yerly as 
manny treid platers after oh. the pece, with a cast of brede 
and a certen meat in it, to as manny poure men as his .Lord- 
ship is yeres of aige, and one for the yere of my Lordis aige 
to come" hem, my Lorde used and accustomytli yerly, upon 
the said Maundy Thursday, when his Lordship is at home, to 
gyf yerely as many esheii cuppis, after oh. the pece, with wyne 


the ages between the late King and her present JVIajfifity : both men and 
women received £2 10«. and 19 silver pennies (being the age of the . 
Queen). To the men, woollen and linen clothing, shoes afld stock^igs 
were given; and to the women, in lieu of clothing, £1 15s. each. The 
Maunday men and women also received £1 lOs., a commutation imteadf 
the provisions heretofore di$trihutedA . 

‘ Wooden, ^ce llalli well’s Dictionary, p. 887. 
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in them, to as many poure men as his Lordeship is yeres of 
aige, and one for the yere of my Lordis aige to come. Item, 
my Lorde useth and accustomyth yerly uppon the said Mawndy 
. Thursday, when his Lordshipe is at home, to gyf yerly as 
manny pursses of lether, after oh. the pece, witli as many 
pennys in every purse, to as many poore men as his Lordship 
is yeres of aige, and one for the yere of my Lord’s aige to 
come. Item, my Lorde useth ande accustomyth yerly, uppon 
Mawndy Thursday, to cause to be bought iij. yerdis and iij. 
quarters of brode violett cloth, for a gowne for his Lordshipe 
to doo service in, or for them that schall doo service in his 
Lordshypes abscence, after iij.«. viij.fl?. the yerde, and to be 
furrede with blake lamb, contenynge ij. keippe and a half 
after xxx. skynnes in a kepe, and after vj.«. iij. d. the kepe, and 
after \].d. oh. the skynne, and after Ixxv. skynnys for furringe 
'**of the said gowne, which gowne my Lord werith all the tyme 
his Lordship doith service ; and after his Lordship hath done 
his service at his said Maundy, doith gyf to the poorest man 
that he fyndyth, as he thynkyth, emongs them all the said 
gowne. Item, my Lorde useth and accustomyth yerly, upon 
the said Mawnday Thursday, to cans to be deiyvered to one 
of my Lordis chaplayns, for my Lady, if she be at my Lordis 
fyndynge, and not at hur owen, to comaunde hym to gyf for 
lier as many groits to as many poure men as hir Ladyship is 
yeres of aige, and one for the yere of hir aige to come, owte of 
my Lordis coiFueres, if sche be not at hir owen fyndynge. 
Item, my Lorde useth and accustomyth yerly, uppon the said 
Maundy Thursday, to cans to be deiyvered to one of my 
Lordis chaplayns, for my Lordis eldest sone the Lord Percy, 
for hym to comaunde to gyf for hym as manny pens of ij. pens 
to as many poure. men as his Lordship is yeeres of aige, and 
one for the yere of his Lordshipis age to come. ' Item, my 
Lorde useth and accustomyth yerly, uppon Mawndy Thurrday, 
to cans to be delyverit to one of my Lordis chaplayns, for 
eveiy of my yonge maisters, my Lordis yonger sonnes, to gyf 
for every of then as manny penns to as manny poore men 
as every of my said maisters is yeres of aige, and for the yere 
to come.” 

Among the ancient annual Church Disbursements of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, in the City of London, J find the following 
entry ; “ Water on Maundy Thursday and Easter Eve, lo?.” 
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[C.ve„di.l, io U" ■'jj „7Mlmd,'"Th»»a*J 

r.r mpii whose feet he washed and kissed ; and after he 
nine p^^ry of the said poor men twelve 

Dmcr’iii motley, tlnee ells of good canvas to make them 
E a paifof new shoes, a cast of red herrings, , and three 
white'herrinffs ; and one of these had two shillings. At the 
Maundy festival in 1818, in consequence of the 
of the Kin-, the number of the poor was one hundred and 
sixtv it bwng customary to relieve as many men and a like 
number of women as he is years old. A new stair-case being 
then erected to Whitehall chapel, a temporary room was fitted 
up in Privy Gardens for the ceremony to take place, where 
two cod, Jo salmon, eighteen red herrings, eighteen pickled^ 
herrings, and four loaves, were given to each person m a 
wooden bowl, to which was afterwards added three pounds 

an 1 a half of beef, and another loafi] 

i h-. Clarke, in his Travels m Russia, 1810, i. Ja, sajs. 

“ The second grand ceremony of this season takes place on 
Thursday before Easter, at noon, when the Archbishop of 
Moscow washes the feet of the Aposfies. This we also 
witnessed. The priests appeared in their most gorgeous 
apparel. Twelve monks, designed to represent t^e twelve 
Apostles, were placed in a semicircle before the Archbishop. 
The ceremony is performed in Uhe cathedral, which is crowded 
with spectators. The archbishop, performing all, and much 
more than is related of our Savidur in the thirteenth chapter 
of St. John, takes off his robes, girds up his loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet of them all, until he comes to 
the representative of St. Peter, who rises, und the same inter- 
locution takes place as between our Saviour and that Apostle. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, li. oOO, stetes, Jiat 
“it is a general practice of people of all ranks in the Roman 
Catholic countries to dress in their very best clothes on 
Maunday Thursday. The churches ane unusually adorned, 
and everybody performs what is called the Stations ; which is, . 
• to visit several churches, saying a short prayer in eac ,• an 
giving alms to the numerous beggars who attend upon the 
occasion,*’ Anothei writer in the same journal, f^or y 
1783, P..577, tells us that “the inhabitants of Pans, on 
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I’hursday in Fashion Week, go regularly to the Bois de 
Boulogne, and parade there all the evening with their eq.ui- 
pages. There used to be tlie Penitential Psalms, or Tenebres, 
sung in a chapel in the wood on that day, by the most excel- 
lent voices, which drew together great numbers of the best 
company from Paris, who still continued to resort thither, 
though no longer for the purposes of religion anti mortification 
(if one may judge from appearances), but of ostentation and 
pride. A similar cavalcade I have also seen, on a like occa- 
sion, at Naples, the religious origin of which will probably 
soon cease to be remembered.” 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

[In the north of England a herb-pudding, in which the 
leaves of the passion-dock are a principal ingredient, is an in- 
dispensable dish on this day. The custom, says Carr, is of 
ancient date ; and it is not improbable that this plant, and the 
pudding chiefly composed of it, were intended to excite a 
grateful :^eminiscence of the Passion, with a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of the inestimable blessings of Redemption. This 
plant, in the parts of fructification, produces fancied repre- 
sentations of the cross, hammer, nails, &c.] 

Hospinian tells us that tlie kings of England had a custom 
of hallowing rings, with much ceremony, on Good Friday, 
the wearers of which will not be afflicted with the falling 
sickness. He adds, that the custom took its rise from a ring 
which had been long preserved, with great veneration, in 
Westminster Abbey, and was supposed to have great efllcacy 
against the cramp and falling sickness, when touched by those 
who were afflicted with either of those disorders. This ring 
is reported to ha^e been brought to King Edward by some 
persons coming from Jerusalem, and which he himself had 
long before given privately to a poor person, who had asked 
alms of him for the love he bare to St. John the Evangelist. 

‘Andrew Boorde, in his Breviary of Health, 1557, f. 1(36, 
speaking of the cramp, adopts the following superstition among 
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the remedies thereof: “The Kynge’s Majestic hath a great 
helpe in this matter in halowyng crampe ringcs, and so gcvcu 
without money or petition.” Lord Berners, the aeeomphshed 
translator of Froissart, when ambassador to the Lmi^-ror 
Charles V writina; “ to my Lorde Cardinall s grace, Irom 
S;aioza,'the x.j. daie of June,” lf.l8, says : “If your grace 
rememl)er with some crampe ryngs, ye shall doo a tnmg 
‘muche looked for ; and I trust to bestowe thaym well with 
Goddes grace, who evermor preserve and encrease your moost 

reverent astate,” Harl. MS. 29.5, 119'' Tlni11fi«n 

Hearne, in one of his manusenpt diaries in the Bodleian, 

Iv. 190, mentions having seen certain prayers, to be “F 

Queen Mary at the consecration of the cramp-ring. Ur. 
Gage Rokewode, in his History of the Hundred of ’ 

18.3¥i, Introd. p. xxvi, says that in Suffolk ‘ the superstition 
use of cramp-rings, as a preservative against fits, is nr# 
entirely abandoned; instances occur where nine young men 
of a parish each subscribe a crooked sixpence, to be moulded 
ii;ni a ring for a young woman afflicted with this malady. 

i In the confession of Margaret Johnson, in 1638, a reputed 
witch, she says: “Good Friday is one constant day for a 
generall meeting of witches, and that on Good Fiida,y last 
they had a generall meetinge neere Pendle Water syde ; and 
Mri Hampson quotes an old charm for cunng the bewitched, 

“ Upon Good Friday 
1 will fasit while I may, 

Until I hear them knell 
Our Lord’s«own bell !” 

In the midland districts of Ireland, viz. the province of 

> “ On Siimagine en Plandre, que fes enfam, nez k Vendredy-Saint, ont U 
pmvoir de guUv natureUement de, Jievres tiereez, dez Jievrez 
deplmieuri, auires mater. Mais ce pouvoir bcaucoup suspect, sarce- 
que^j’estime que e’est tomber dans la superstition de “ 

4urs etdes temps, que de croire que les enfans nez le Vendredy. Saint 
puissent guerir des maladies plutost que ceiK qm sent nez un four 
Traite dL Superstitions, 1679, i. 436. M.'Thiers in the same work 
p. 316, savs that he has known people who preserve all the year such egg 
L are laid on Good-Friday, which they think are good 
in which they may be thrown. He adds, that some imagine^ nrpvent 
loaves baked on the same day, and put into a heap of corn, w p , 
its being devoured by Ats, mice, weevils, or worms. • 
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Connauglit, on Good Friday, it is a common practice with the 
lower orders of Irish Catholics to prevent their young fropi 
having any sustenance, even to those at the breast, from twelve 
on the previous night to twelve on Friday night, and the 
fathers and mothers will only take a small piece of dry bread 
and a draught of water during the day. It is a cornmon sight 
to see along the roads, between the different m'arket towns, 
numbers of women, with their hair dishevelled, barefooted,' 
and in their worst garments ; all this is in imitation of Christ’s 
passion.] 

The old Popish ceremony of Creepinge to the Crosse on 
Good Friday, is given, from an ancient book of the Ceremonial 
of the Kings of England, in the Notes to the Northumberland 
Household Book. The usher was to lay a carpet for the 
Kinge to “ creepe to the crosse upon.” The Queen and* her 
ladies were also to creepe to the Crosse. In an original 
Proclamation, black letter, dated 26th February, 30 Henry VIII, 
in the first volume of a Collection of Proclamations in the 
Archives of the Society of Antiquaries of London, p. 138, we 
read : On Good Friday it shall be declared howe creepyng 

of the Crosse siguifyeth an humblynge of ourselfe to Christe 
before the Crosse, and the kyssynge of it a memorie of our 
redemption made upon the Crosse.” 

In a Short Description of Antichrist, the author notes the 
Popish custom of “ Creepinge to the Crosse with egges and 
apples.” “Dispelinge with white rodde” immediately 
fellows ; though I know not whether it was upon the same 
day. “To holde forth the Cposse for egges on Good Friday” 
occurs among the Roman Catholic customs censured by John 
Bale, in his Declaration of Bonner’s Articles, 1554, as is “to 
creape to the Crosse^ on Good Friday featly.” 

It is stated in a "curious Sermon, preached at Blandford 
Forujn, in Dorsetshire, January 17th, 1570, by William Kethe, 
minister, and dedicated to Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, p. 18, 
that on Good Friday the Roman Catholics “offered unto 
Christe egges and l^cop, to be in his favour till Easter Day 
was past from which we may at least gather with certainty 
that eggs and bacon composed a usual dish on ^hat day. In 
Whimsies, or a New Cast of Characters, 1631, p. 196, we have 
this trait of “ a zealous brother :” — “ he is an Antipos to all 
church-governnient : when she feasts, he fasts ; when she faats^ 
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he feasts ; Good Friday is his Shrove Tuesday : he commends 
this notable carnall caveat to his family-cate flesh upon days 
prohibited, it is good against Popery.” 

( A provincial newspaper, of about the year 1810, contains 
the following paragraph : — Good Friday was observed with 
die most p*rofoitnd adoration on board the Portupese and 
Spanish menn)f-war at Plymouth. A figure of the traitor 
jidas Iscariot was suspended from the bowsprit end of each 
ship, which hung tiU sunset, when it was cut down, ryiped 
up, the representation of the hcari cut in stripes, and the 
w hole thrown into the water ; after which, the crews of the 
different ships sung in good style tlie evening song to the 
Virgin Mary. On board the Iphigenia, Spanish fngate, the 
effigy of Judas Iscariot hung at the yard-arm till Sunday 
evcmiiTg, and when it was cut down, one of the seamen ventured 
to iump over after it, with a knife in his hand, to show his • 
indignation of the traitor’s crime, by ripping up the figure m 
the sea; but the unfortunate man paid for his indiscreet zeal 
with his life ; the tide drew him under the ship, and he was 

drowiiC'd.] /V 1 T? • 1 

The following is Barnabe Googe s account of Good rriday, 

in his English version of Naogeorgus, f. 51 : 


“ Two priestes, tlie next day following, upon their shoulders beare 
The image of the crucifix about the altar neare, 

Being clad in coape of criniozen rfie,' and dolefully they sing : ^ 

At lengtli before the steps, his dial e pluckt of, they straight him 
bring. 

And upon Turkey carpettes lay hkn down full tenderly, 

With cushions underneath his hcade, and ])illows heaped hie ; 
Then flat upon the grounde they fall, and kisse both band and 
feete. 

And worship so this woodden god with honour farre unmete ; 
Thenill the shaven sort'-* fallcs downe, and foloweth them herein, 
As workeincn cliiefe of wickednesse, they first of all begin : 

And after them the simple soules, the common people come. 
And worship him with divers giftes, as golde, and silver some. 
And others come or egges againe, to poulshome persons sweete, 
And eke a long-desired price for wicked worship meete. 


1 In the list of Church Plate, Vestments, &c., in the Churchwardens* 
Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, 10 Henry VI. occurs, “ also an olde vest- 
ment of red nilke lyned with 3elow for Good Friday.” • 

Company. Halliwefff Dictionary, p. 773. 
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How are the idoles worshipped, if this religion here 
Be Catholike, and like the spowes of Christ accounted dere : 
Besides, with images the more their pleasure here to take, 

And Christ, that everywhere doth raigne, a laughing-stock to 
make. 

Another image doe they get, like one but newly deade 
With legges stretcht out at length, and haiides upf ii his body 
spreade ; 

And him, with pompe and sacred song, they beare unto his grave, 
His bodie all being wrapt in lawne, and silkes and sarcenet brave ; 
The boyes before with clappers go, and iilthie noyses make ; 

Tiic sexten beares the light : the people hereof knowledge take, 
And downc they kneel6 or kisse the groundc, their hands held 
up abrod, 

And knocking on their breastes, they make this woodden block e 
a god : 

And, least in grave he should remaine without some companie, 
The singing bread is layde with liim, for more idolatrie. , 

The priest the image w'orships first, as falleth to his turne, 

And franckencense, and sweet perfumes, before the breade doth 
burne : 

With tapers all the people come, and at the barriars stay, 

W here downe upon their knees they fall, and night and dav the\ 
pray, 

And violets and every kindeof flow res about the grave 
They straw, and bring in all their giftes, and presents that they 
have : 

The singing men their dirges chaunt, as if some guiltie soule 
Were buried there, and thus they may the people better poule.” 

[It was customary in Popish countries, on Good Friday, tc 
erect a small building to represent the Holy Sepulchre. In 
this they put the host, and set a person to watch both that 
night and the next. On The following morning, very early, 
the host being taken out, Christ is risen. This ceremony 
was formerly used in England. In the Churchw^irdens’ Ac- 
counts of Abingdon, co. Berks, 1557, is the entry, “ to 
the sextin for watching the sepulture two nyghts, 

GOOD FRIDAY CROSS BUNS. 

[The following qurious lines are found in Poor Robin’s 
Almanack for 1733 : — 

o “ Good Friday comes this month, the old woman runs 
With one or two a penny hot cross buns, 

« W'hose virtue is, if you believe what’s said. 

They’ll not grow mouldy like the common bread.”] 
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Hutcliin^on, in his History of Northumberlaml, following 
lirvant's Analysis, derives the Good Friday Bun from the 
sacTed cakes which were offered at the Arkite 1 emples, 
stvlcd Bonn, and presented every seventh day. Bryant has 
also the following passage on this subject : “ file oflernigs 
which people in ancient times used to present to the Gods 
were £?eiiei’?i^ly purchased at the entrance of the lemple ; 
•especially every species of consecrated bread, which was 
(ienominked accordingly. One species of sacred bread which 
used to be offered to the Gods, was of great antiquity, and 
called Bonn. The Greeks, who Changed the A// final into a 
expressed it in the nominative /3ous, but in the accu- 
sative more truly Boun, (^ow. Hesychius speaks of tlie 
Bonn, and describes it a kind of cake with a representation 
of t’^o horns. Julius Pollux mentions it after the same man- 
lu r, a sort of cake with horns. Diogenes Laertius, speaking 
ol‘ the same offering being made by Empedocles, describes the 
chief ingredients of which it was composed. “ He olterea 
one of tile sacred Liba, called a Bouse, which was made of tine 
fioio and honey.” It is said of Cecrops that he first oflered 
up this sort of "sweet bread. Hence we may judge of the anti- 
quity of the custom, from the times to which Cecrops is re- 
ferred. The prophet Jeremiah takes notice of tins kind of 
offering, when he is speaking of the Jewish women at Path- 
ros, in Egypt, and of their base idolatry; in all which their 
husbands had encouraged them. The women, in their ex- 
postulation upon his rebuke, Cell him : “ Did we make her 
cakes to worship her ?” Jerem. xliv. 18, 19; vii. 1 . 

“ Small loaves of bread,” Hutchinson observes, “ peculiar m 
their form, being long and sharp at both sides, are calltMi 
Buns.” These he derives as above, and concludes: “We 
only retain the name and form of the Bonn ; the sacred uses 

are no more.” , , 

[In several counties a small loaf of bread is annually bifked 
on the morning of Good Friday, and then put by till the same 
anniversary in the ensuing year. This bread is not intended 
to be eaten, but to be used as a meditinet and the mode ot 
administering it is by grating a small portion of it into ‘ 

and forming a sort of panada. It is believed to be good lor ^ 
many disorders, but particularly for a diarrhoea, for whidi i 
is considered a soveieign remedy. Some year8.ago, a cottager 


v 
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lamented that her poor neighbour must certainly die of this 
complamt, because she had already given her two doses of 
(rood Friday bread without any benefit. No informatioh 
could be obtained from the doctress respecting her nostrum 
-but that she had heard old folks say that it was a good thing! 
and that she always made it.] ° 

A wnter m the Gentleman’s Magazine, for July, 1783, p. 
578, speaking of Cross Buns, Saffron Cakes, or Symnels, in' 
Passion Week, observes that “these being, formerly at least, 
unleavened, may have a retrospect to the unleavened bread 
M tne Jews, m the same manner as Lamb at Easter to the 
Paschal Lamb. These are constantly marked with the 
^rm of the cross. Indeed, the country people in the 
iVorth of England make, with a knife, many little cross- 
marks on their cakes, before they put them into the even. 

! have no doubt but that this too, trifling as the remark 
may appear, is a remnant of Popery. Thus also persons 
who cannot write, instead of signing their names, are 
Erected to make their marks, which is generally done in the 
form of a cross. From the form of a cross at the beginning 
of a horn-book, the alphabet is called the Christ-Cross Row 
Jhe cross used in shop-books Butler seems to derive from 
the same origin : — 


And some against all idolizing 

The cross in shop-books, or baptizing.’^' 

[It is an old belief that the observance of the custom of 
eating buns on Good Friday protects the house from fire and 
several other virtues arc attributed to these buns. Some 
thirty or forty years ago, pastry-cooks and bakers vied with 
each other for excellence in making hot cross-buns ; the de- 
mand has decreased, and so has the quality of the buns But 
the great place of ^attraction for bun-eaters at that time was 
GlHdsea ; for there were the two “royal bun-houses.’^ Before 


* The round 0 of a milk-score is, if I mistake not, also marked with a 
cross tor a shilling, though unnoted by Lluellin (Poems, 1679,p%0) in 
the following passages: — . » # 


“ By what happe 

The fat harlot of the tajipe 
Writes, at night and at noone, 
For a tester half a moone^ 

• And a p eat rmind 0/or a 
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aDdalon- the whole length of the long front of each stood 
a flat-roofed neat wooden portico or piazza of the wndth ot 
the footpath, beneath which shelter “ from summer s heat and 
winter’s* cold” crowds of persons assembled to sciamblc for 
a chance of purchasing “ royal hot cross Chelsea buns, 
within a reasonable time ; and several hundreds of square 
black tins, w^ih dozens of hot buns on each tin were disposed 
o‘f in every hour from a little after six in the morning till 
after the same period in the evening of Good hriday. Ihose 
who knew what was good better tjian new-comers, pve the 
preference to the “old original royal bun-house, which had 
been a bun-house “ ever since it was a house, and at which 
“ the king liimself once stopped,” and who could say as mucli 
for the other? This was the conclusive tale at the door, and 
from* within the doors, of the “old original bun-house. 
Alas ' and alack ! there is that house now, and there is the* 
house that was opened as its rival ; but where are ye who 
contributed to their renown and custom among the ap- 
pro rices and journeymen, and the little comfortable trades- 
men of the metropolis, and their wives and children, where 
arc ye ? With thee hath the fame of Chelsea buns depwted, 
and the “royal bun-houses” are little more distinguished 
than the humble graves wherein ye rest. — Hone.'] 
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V vitiors superstitions crept in by degrees among the rites 
of this eve : such as putting out all the. fires in churches 
and kiiidlfng them anew from flint, blessing the Laster \ ax, 
&c. They are described by lloRiiinian, in the poetical Ijin- 
guage of Naogeorgus, in his Popish Kingdom, thus trans- 
lated by Googc : — 

On Ea.ster Eve the fire all is qnencht in evefry pface, 

And fresh againe from out tlie flint is fctcht witli soleinpe grace . 

The priest doth halow this against great danngers many one, 

A brandc whereof doth cverv man with grecdic mindc take home, 
That, when the fearefull stornie appearcs,or tempesd black arise, • 

By lighting this he s^e may he from stroke of hujtfiil skies. 
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A taper great, i)\^ Paschall namde, with nnisicke then they ])lesse, 
And franekencense herein they pricke, for greater holynesse ; 

This burnetii night and day as signe of Christ that conquerde heil, 
As if so be this foolish toye sufhsetli this to tell. 

Then doth the bishop or tlie priest the water halow straight, 

That for their baptisme is reservde : for now no more of waight 
Is that they usde the yeare before ; nor ean they any irioVe 
Young ehildren christen with tlie same, as they have dffiie before. 
With wondrous pomp and furniture amid tlie church they go, 

With candles, crosses, banners, chrisme, and oyle appoynted tlio’ : 
Nine times about the font they marchc, and on the Saintes do call 
Then still at length they #tande, and straight the priest begins 
withall. 

And thrise the water doth he touche, and crosses thereon make ; 
Here bigge and barbrous wordes he speakes, to make the Devill 
quake ; 

And holsome waters conjureth, and foolishly doth dresse. 

Supposing holyar that to make which God before did lilesse. 

*■ And after this his candle than he thrusteth in the floode, 

And thrice he breathes tlu^reon with breath that stinkes of former 
foode. 

And making here an end, his clirisme he poiireth thereupon, 

The peojilc staring hcreat stande amazed every one ; 

Beleaving that great powre is given to this water here. 

By gajiing of these learned men, and sneli like trifling gerc. 

Therefore in vessels brought they draw, and home they carie some 
Against the grieves that to themselves or to their beastes may come. 
Tlien clajipcrs ceasse, and belles are set againe at libertee, 

And herewithal tlie hiingrie times of fasting ended bee.'' 

On Easter Even it was customary in our own country to 
light the churches with what w'cre called Paschal Tapers. In 
Coates’s History of Reading, 1802, p. 131, under Chureh- 
wardens’ Accounts, we find the subsequent entry, 15.39: 
“ Faiil for makynge of the Paschall and the Finite Taper, 
5*'. 8r/.” A note on this observes, “The Pascal taper was 
usually very large.^ In 1557 the Pascal taper for the Abbey 
Church of Westminster was 300 pounds weight.” 

T^he Cottonian MS. Galha E. iv. f. 28, gives the following 
assize for the different sorts of candles used anciently in the 
sacristy of Christ Church, Canterbury : “ Cercus Paschalis 
contiiiere ilcliet cec. libr. Cerens ad fontes x. libr. Cereus 
supet hastafii, j. libr. Cerci ad septem lirachia, 1. libr., viz. 
vj. quibus vij. libr. et septimus in medio, viij. libr.” 

In the ancient annual Church Disbursements of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, in the City of London, I find tlie followniig article : 
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“ Ft)r a quarter of coles for the hallowed fire on Easter Eve, 

(»/.’•' Also, “To the clerk and sexton, for two men fo 
wateluna; the Sepulchre from Good Friday to Easter &-e, and 
for their rneate and drinke, lU.” I find also m the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, ibid. .5th Henry VI., the followinpuitnes : 

“ For the Sehulchre, for diver.s naylis and wyres and glu, <)(/. 
oh. Also pa\% to Thomas Joynor for makyng of the same 
Sepulchre, 4s. Also payd for hokeram for penons, and lor 
die makyngc, 2'2d. Also payd for betyng and steynynge ol 
die penon-s, (1.5. For a pecc of timhep to the newe Fascall, 2s. 

Also jjayd for a dysh of peuter for the Paskall, 8(/. Also 
; ])ayd for pynnes of iron for the same Pascall, 4d. 

\Vc have a]re«a(ly alluch^d to the custom of watching the 
Se])iilclire at Easter. In Coates’s Hist, of Reading, p. IdO, 
uiuhr <31 lurch wardens’ Accounts, we read, sub anno 15,)^: 

“ Paide to Roger Brock for watching of the Sepulchre, • 

J; Paid more to the said Roger for syses and colles, :h/.” With 
I this note : “ This was a ceremony used in churches in re- 
■ li.enileance of the soldiers watching the Sepulchre of our 
Savio.,r. We find in the preceding accounts, the old Sepul- 
( lire and ‘ the touinbe of brycke’ had been sold. The 
accounts alluded to are at p. 128, and run thus : “ 1551 . 
Receyvid of Henry More for the Sepulcher, xiij.9. iiijr/. Re- 
ceyvid of John Wehbe for the toumhe of brycke,^ xijfi.” 
ruder 1 11)9, p. 214, we read, “Imprimis, payed for wakyng 
3 of the Sepulcre, \'\\yL It. payed lor a li. of encens, xijf/.” 

I and under Recypt, “ It. rec. at Estur for the Pascall, 

; xx\vii.y.” Ibid. p. 216, under 150^ are the following: — “It. 
j)ai((l to Sybel Derling for naylcs for the Sepulcre, and 
for rosyn to the Resurrectiou play, \]d, oh. It. paied to 
John Cokks for wry ting off the Fest of Jhesus, and for vj. 
hedds and herds to the church. It. paid a*cartcr for carry- 
ing of pypys and hogshedds into the Forbury, \]d. It. paid tp 
the laborers in the Forbury for setting up off the polls for the 
scaphoid, ixd. It. paied for bred, ale, and bere, that longyd 
to tile pleye in the Forbury, ij#. jc?. It, pi^ed for the ij. 
Boks of the Fest of Jhesu and the Vysytacyon of our Lady, ^ 
I ijs, viij(/. 1508. It payed to Water Barton for*xx/. w',Aix 

I ‘ In a Short Description of Antichrist, &c. already quoted at p. Ifi^i 
I the author censures, amorig*other Popish customs, “ the halowyny of fiere. 
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for a pascall pic, le li. vef. Summa viij^. iiijc?. It. payed for 
one li. of grene flowr to the foreseid pascall, vj^?. Ibid. p. 
214, 1499,-— It. rec. of the gaderyng of the stage-play, xvijj. 
It. payed for the pascall bason, and the hanging of the same, 
xviijs. It. payed for making longer Mr. Smyth’s molde, 
with a Judas for the pascall, vh/. It. payed > for the pas- 
call and the fonte taper to M. Smyth, iiij6\* St. Giles’s 
parish, 1519,-^“ Paid for making a Judas for the pascall, 
iiij^/.”^ 

Among the ancient annual Disbursements of the Church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, I find the following entry against Easter: — 

“ Three great garlands for the crosses, of roses and 
lavender ....... 

Three dozen other garlands for the quire 

The same also occurs in the Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1512. Also, among the Church Disbursements, in the Wax- 
Chandler’s Accompt, 7nakin() the pascal at Ester, 

2s, Sd . — For garnishing 8 torches on Corpus Christi day, 
2.9. 8^.” Ibid. 1486, “At Ester, for the howslyn people for 
the pascal, 11^.5^/.”- 

[^During the last century it was the custom in Dorsetshire 
on Easter Eve for boys to form a procession bearing rough 
torches, and a small black flag, chanting the following 
lines, — 

“ We fasted in the light, 

For this is the night." 

This custom was no doubt a relic of the Popish ceremo- 
nies formerly in vogue at this season.] 

‘ “ To hold over the pascal" is mentioned among the c*astoms of the 
Roman Catholics censured by John Bale in his “ Declaration of Bonner’s 

Articles," 1554, f. 19. , o , t 

’ A more particular account of the ceremony of the Holy Sepulchre, as 
used in this and other countries, will be found in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta of the Society of Antiquaries, in the letter-press of vol. iii. pL 
31, 32. 
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FTiie day before Easter Day is in some parts called Holy 
Saturday.” On the evening of this day, in tlie middle dis- 
tricta of Ir^and, great preparations are made for the fimsli- 
ing of Lent. Many a fat ben and dainty piece of bacon is 
put into tliepot, by the cotter’s ^.ife, about eight or nine 
o’clock, and woe be to the person who should taste it before 
the cock crows. At twelve is heard the clapping of hands, 
and the joyous laugh, mixed with an Irish phrase which 
signifies “out with the Lent:” all is merriment for a tew 
liours, when they retire, and rise about four o’clock to see the 
sun dance in honour of the Resurrection. This ignorant cus- 
tom*is not confined to the humble labourer and his family 
hut is scrupulously observed by many highly respectable and 
wealthy families, different members of whom I have heard 
assert positively that they had seen the sun dance on Easter 

n i riling.] i fr i 

Sir Thomas Browne, the learned author of the V ulgar 
Errors, has left us the following quaint thoughts on the sub- 
ject of sun-dancing : “We shall not, I hope, ’ says he, “ dis- 
parage the Resurrection of our Redeemer, it we say that the 
sun doth not dance on Easter Day : and though. we would 

1 Easter is so called from the Sajon Oster, to rise, being the day 3f 
Christas Resurrection ; or as others think, from one of the Saxon god- 
desses called Easter, whom they always worshipped at this season. 
yVheatly on the Common Prayer, p. *128. See also Gale s Court of the 
Gentiles, h. ii. c. 2, Or, perhaps, from the Anglo-Saxon ypt, a storm, 
the time of Easter being subject to the continual recurrence of^ tern- 
p<istuous weather. A Sermo brevis, in the Liber lestivalis, MS. Cotton 
Claud. A. ii of the time of Henry the Sixth, uptfti Easter Sunday, be- 
gins “ Gode men and wommen, os 30 knowe alle welie, this day is called 
in some place Astiir Day, and in some place Pasch Day, and in oome 
place Goddus Sonnday. Hit is callde Asturday as Kandulrnassc Day of 
Kandulles, and Palme Sounnday of Palmes, tfor wolnoz in uchc place hit 
is the maner this day for to done fyre oute of the houce at the Astur 
tliat hath bene all the wyntur hrente wyt fuyfe anti blakud with smoke, 
hit schal this day bene arayed with grene rusches and, swete lloures* 
strowde alle aboute, schewyng a heyghe ensaumpal to alle men and^voni- 
raen that ryjte os thei iimchen dene the houce, alle withine hering owte 
the fyre and strawing thare flowres, ryjte so je schulde danson the h*uce 
of 30 ure sowle.” * 
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willingly assent unto any sympatlietical exultation, yet we 
cannot conceive therein any more than a tropical expression. 
Whether any such motion fliere was in that day wherein 
Christ arised, Scripture hath not revealed, which hath been 
‘punctual in other records concerning solitary miracles ; and 
the Areopagite that was amazed at the eclipse, tooic no notice 
of this ; and, if metaphorical expressions go so^ar, we may 
be bold to affirm, not only that one sun danced, but two 
arose that day ; that light appeared at his nativity, and dark- 
ness at his death, and yet a light at both ; for even that 
darkness was a light unto*the Gentiles, illuminated hy that 
obscurity. Tiiat was the first time the sun set above the 
horizon. That, although there were darkness above the 
earth, yet there was light beneath it, nor dare we say that 
Hell was dark if he were in it.” 

• In the Country-man’s Counsellor, liy E. P. Phil. 1633, p. 
220, is the following note : — ‘‘ Likewise it is observed, that 
if the sunne shine on Easter Day^ it shines on Whitsunday 
likewise,^' The following is an answer to a cpiery in the 
Athenian Oracle, ii. 348 : “ Why does the sun at his rising 
play more on Easter day than Whitsunday ? — The matter 
of fact is an old, weak, superstitious error, and the sun 
neither plays nor works on Easter day more than any other. 
It’s true, it may sometimes happen to shine brighter that 
morning than any other; but, if it does, ’tis purely acci- 
dental. In some parts of England, they call it the lamb- 
playing, which they look for as soon as the sun rises in some 
clear spring or water, and is nothing but the pretty reflection 
it makes from the water, which they may find at any time, if 
the sun rises clear, and they themselves early, and unpreju- 
diced with fancy.” In a rare book, entitled Recreation for 
Ingenious Head Tieces, 1667, I find this popular notion 
alluded to in an old ballad : — 

“ But Dick, she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter day 
^ Is Inilf so fine a sight.’' 

[Sir Walter Scott introduces a similar image applied to the 
rclh'ction of the moon in the water, — 

, The stag at eve bad drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Mouan's rill.”] 
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]« the British Apollo, 1708, vol. i. No. 40, we rend 

Q. “ 01(1 wives, Phoebus, say 
That on Easter Day 

To the musick o' th’ spheres you do caper. 
If the fact, sir, he true, 

« Pray let's the cause know, 

% When you have any room in your Paper. 


A. The old wives get merry, 

W ith spic’d ale or sherry. 

On Easter, winch makes them romance : 
And whilst in a ‘rout 
Tlieir brains whirl about, 

They fancy we caper and dance.” 


I have heard of, when a boy, and cannot positively pay from 
remen.braocf, whether I have not seen tried, an 
method of making an artificial sun dance on Easter 5suuda;f. 
A vessel full of water was set out in the open air, in which 
the reflected sun seemed to dance, from the treraulmis motion 
oi the water. This will remind the classical scholar ot a 
beiiutiful simile in the Loves of Medea and Jason, in the 
Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, where it is aptly applied 
to the wavering reflections of a lovesick maiden. 


“ Kcflcct(Hi from tlie sun’s far cooler ray, 

As quiv’ring beams from tossing w’atcr play, 
(Pour’d hv some maid into her heechen howl), 
And ceaseless vibrak? as the swellings roll, 

So hcav d the passions,” &c. 


In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 230, amongst liis ex- 
tracts from the Churchwardens’ and Chamberlains’ Books at 
Kin^ston-upon-Thames, arc the following entries concerning 
some of ilie ancient doings on Easter Day: — 

£ s. d.^ 

h Hen. Vni. For thred for the Resurrection ..001 
For three yerds of Domek' for a pleyer’s coat, and the ^ 

makyng 0 1 

12 Hen. VIII. Paid for a skin of parchment cwid gun- 
powder, for the play on Easter Day . • • ^ 

For brede and ale for them that made the stage, aim 

other things belonging to the play . • .01- 


•> A coarse sort of damask. 
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By a subsequent entiy these pageantries seem to have been 
continued during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1565, 
“Rec**. of the players of the stage at Easter, 1/. 2^. l|c?.” 

Bamabe Googe, in his adaptation of Naogeorgus, has thus 
preserved the ceremonies of the day in the Popish Kingdome, 
f. 52 

“ At midnight then with carefiill minde they up to mattens ries, 

The Clarke doth come, and after him, the Priest with staring eies. 

At midnight strait, not tarying till the daylight doc appeere. 

Some gettes in flesh, and, glutton lyke, they feede upon their cheere. 
They rost their flesh, and custardcs great, and egges and radish store, 
And* trifles, clouted creamc, and cheese, and wliatsoever more 
At first they list to eate, they bring into the temple straight, 

That so the Priest may halow them with wordes of woiuVrous 
waight. 

The friers besides, and pelting priestes, from house to house do roarae, 
Receyving gainc of every man that this will have at home. 

Some raddifth rootes this day doe take before all other meate, 

Against the quartan ague, and such other sicknesse great. 

Straight after this into the fieldcs they walke to take the viewe, 

And to their woonted life they fall, and bid tlie reast adewe.” 

In the Doctrine of the Masse Book, from Wytton- 
burge, by Nicholas Dorcastor, 1554, in the form of “ the 
halowing of the Pascal Lambe, ec/f/es and herhe,% on 
Easter Dayc,’’ tlie following passage occurs : “ 0 God 1 who 
art the Maker of all flesh, who gavest commaundments unto 
Noe and his sons concerning cleane and un clean e beastes, 
who hast also permitted mankind to eate clean four-footed 
beastes even as egges and green herhsT The form concludes 
with the following rubrick : ‘‘ Afterwards, let al be sprinkled 
with holye water and censed by the priest.” Dugdale, in his 
Origines Juridiciales, p. 276, speaking of Gray’s Inn Com- 
mons, says : — “ Ir! 23 Eliz. (7 Maii) there was an agreement 
at the cupboard by Mr. Attorney of the Duchy and all the 
Readers then present, that the dinner on Good Friday, which 
had been accustomed to be made at the cost and charges of 
the chief cook, should thenceforth be made at the costs of tlm 
house, with like provision as it had been before that time. 
Ant\ likewise, w hereas, they had used to have eggs and green 
on Easter Eaxjy after service and communion, for those 
^jfcntlemen who came to breakfast, that in like manner they 
Buould be provided at the charge of the 'house.” 
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A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1783, p. 578, 
"onicctures that '* the flowers, with which many churches are 
ornamented on Easter Day, are most probably intended as 
emblems of the Resurrection, having just nsen again from 
tlie earth* in which, during the severity of winter, they seem 
to have b^n buried.” 

[Every person must have some part of his dress new on 
Easter Day, or he will have no good fortune that year. 
Another saying is that unless that condition be fulfilled, the 
birds are likely to spoil your efothes. This is alluded to in 
Poor Robin : — 


At Easter let your clothes be new 
Or else be sure you will it rue.'' 

So says Mr. Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, — 

Laste Easter I put on my blue 
Frock cuoat, the vust time, vier new ; 

Wi’ yaller buttons aal o' brass, 

That glitter'd in the zun lik glass ; 

Bekiaze 'twer Easter Zunday."] 

The Festival, 1511, f. 36, says, “This day is called, in 
many places, Godde’s Sondaye : ye knowc well tlwit it is the 
maner at this daye to do the^ fyre out of the hall, and the 
blacke wyiiter brondes, and*all thynges that is foule with 
fume and smoke shall be done awaye, and there the fyre was 
shall be gayly arayed with fayre flourcs, and strewed with 
‘’'rene rysshes all aboute.** In IVichols s Illustrations of An- 
cient Manners and Expences, 1797, in the Churchwardens’ 
Accompts of St. Martin Outwich, London, under the year 
1525 IS the following item: — “Paid for hrome ageynst 
Ester, jfi.” 

“ There was an ancient custom at Twickenham, according 
to Lysons, “ of dividing two great cakes in the church upon 
Easter Day among the young people*; bflt it being looked 
upon as a superstitious relick, it was ordered h,y Parliamenii 
1645, that the parishioners should forbear that custom, and, 
instead thereof, buy loaves of bread for the poor of the parish 
with the money that should have bought the cakes. It 
appears ihat the sum of 1?. per annaw is still charged upot^ 
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the vicarage for the purpose of buying penny loaves for poor 
children on the Thursday after Easter. Within the memory 
of man they were thrown from the church-steeple to be 
scrambled for ; a custom which prevailed also some time ago 
at Paddington, and is not yet totally abolislied.” 

Hasted, in his History of Kent, hi. 66, speaking of Bidden- 
den, tells us that ‘^twenty acres of land, called the Bread 
and Cheese Land, lying in five pieces, were given by persons 
unknown, the yearly rents to be distributed among the poor 
of this parish. This is yearly done on Easter Sunday, in 
the afternoon, in 600 cakes, each of which have the figures 
of two women impressed on them, and are given to all such 
as attend the church ; and 2/0 loaves, weighing three pounds 
and a half a-piece, to which latter is added one pound aud a 
hrif of cheese, are given to the parishioners only, at the same 
time. There is a vulgar tradition in these parts, that the 
figures on the cakes represent the donors of this gift, being 
two women, twins, who were joined together in their bodies, 
and lived together so till they were between twenty and thirty 
years of age. But this seems without foundation. The 
truth seems to be, that it was the gift of two maidens of the 
name of Preston ; and that the print of the women on the 
cakes has taken place only within these fifty years, and were 
made to represent two poor widows, as the general objects of 
a charitable benefaction.” An engraving of one of these 
cakes wull be found in Hone’s Every Day Book, ii. 443. 

The following is copied from a collection of Carols in 
Douce’s collection, — 

“ Soone at Easter cometli Alleliiya, 

With butter, cheese, and a tamay y* 

which reminds one of the passage in the Oxford Sausage, 

p. 22,— 

“ On Easter Sunday be the pudding seen, 

To which the tansey lends her sober green.*' 

* > On Easter Sunday, as I learnt from a clergyman of York- 
shire,' the young men in the villages of that county have a 
custom of taking off the young girls’ buckles. On Easter 
Monday young men’s shoes and buckles are taken off by the 
young w^ornen. On the Wednesday they are redeemed by 
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little pe.'uniarv forfeits, out of which an entertainment, calle.l 
t Tansev Cake, is made, with dancing. An account ot tins 
custom at Eipon, in Yorkshire, occurs in the Gentlc.nan s 
Mairazine for August 17!)0, p. 719, where it is added, hat 
“some Y(^rs ago no traveller could pass the town witliout 
heintt stoAied, and having his spurs taken away, unless re- 
.deenicd by a litde money, which is the only way to have 
your biiclkles returned.” 

The following is from Seward’s Anecdotes ot some dis- 
tinguished Versons, i. d.-i. “ Clfarles (the Fifth) whdst he 

was in possession of Ids regal dignity, thought so slightly ot 
It, that when, one day, in passing through a village m Spam, 
he met a peasant who was dressed wdtli a tin crown upon his 
head, and a spit in his hand for a truncheon, as the haster 
King (according to the custom of that great festival lu v pain^, 
who told the Mmperor that he should take oil Ins hat to 
him : ‘ My good friend,’ replied the Prince, ‘ I wish yott joy 
of ymtr new office: you will find it a very troublesome one, 

I Ci i assure you.’” 

A superstitious practice appears to have prcvaiie(l upon tJie 
Continent, of abstaining from flesh on Kaster Sunday, to 
escape a fever for the whole year. I know not whether it 
ever reached this island. It was condemned by the Provin- 
cial Council of Rheims, in 158d, and by that of Toulouse m 
15i)0. (Traite dcs Superstitions, 1079, i. hi 9, 320.) 

The following is taken from the Antiquarian Repertory, 
1780, iii. 44, from the MS. Collection of Aubrey,^ m the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 'dated 1078: “The first di^li 
that was brought up to the table on Easter Day was a red- 
herring riding aw'ay on horseback ; i. e. a herring ordered by 
the cook something after the likeness ot a, man on horseback,^ 
set in a corn sallad. The custom ot eating a gammon of 
bacon at Easter, which is still kept up in many parte ot 
England, w’as founded on this, viz. to shew their abhorrence 
to Judaism at that solemn commemoration of our Lord s 
Resurrection.” • • 
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EASTER EGGS; commonly called PASCHE, or PASTE EGGS.' 

, _ [In the North of England it is still the custom to send re- 
ciprocal presents of eggs' at Easter to the children of families 
respectively betwixt whom any intimacy exists, .fhe modes 
adopted to prepare the eggs for presentation are the follow-- 
ing : there may be others which have escaped my recollection. 
The eggs being immersed in hot water for a few moments, 
the end of a common tallow candle is made use of to in- 
scribe the names of individuals, dates of particular events, &c. 
The. warmtli of the egg renders this a very easy process, 
Ihus inscribed, the egg is placed in a pan of hot water, 
saturated with cochineal, or other dye-woods ; the part over 
which the tallow has been passed is impervious to the ope- 
ifition of the dye ; and consequently when the egg is removed 
from the pan, there appears no discoloration of the egg 
wheie the inscription has been traced, but the egg presents a 
white inscription on a coloured ground. The colour of 
<X)urse depends upon the taste of the person who prepared 
the egg ; but usually much variety of colour is made use of. 
Another method ot ornamenting ‘‘ pace eggs’* is, however 
much neater, although more laborious, than that with the 
tallow candle. The egg being* dyed, it may be decorated in 
a very pretty manner, by means of a penknife, with which 
the dye may be scraped off, leaving the design white, on 
a coloured ground. An egg is frequently divided into com- 
partments, which are filled up according to the taste and 
skill of the designer. Generally one compartment contains 
the name, and (being young and unsophisticated) also the 


' 'Hie learned Court de Gebelin, in his Religious History of the Calen 
dar IV. 251, informs us that this custom of giving eggs at Easter is to 
be traced up to the theology and philosophy of the Egyptians, Persians, 
Gau s, Greeks, Romans, &c., among all of whom an egg was an emblem 
of the universe, the work of the supreme Divinity. Coles, in his Latin 
Dictionaiy, renders the lasch,or Easter Egg, by Ovum Paschale, era-- 
t mm, sn. It is plain, from hence, that he was acquainted with 

the custom of dyin^g or staining of eggs at this season. Ainsworth leaves 
outtlicse two epithets, calling it singly Ovum Pa^chak. I presume he 
knew nothing of this ancient custom, and has. therefore omitted the 
croreum and luteum, because it is probable he did not understand them 
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^ . 1 , „.rtv fnr •whom the egg is intended. In another 

"ll'aTndscapeTand somedmes aCupid is found lurk- 
wpcrhaps a Ian 1 ’ . „ ggg-> become very useful 

i„g ,n a third : jae^ Nothing i, 

auxiliaries to tli - n nr ihorn villao-es than to see a 

numbcro'fCe^e cggrpreserved very carefully in the corner- 

sfsifMissI 

gl'SlifislIf 

die iunior boys, who have oot bcRao to ™ J?*! 

Salre. of •!. bonded 

Lraintp torch, or a heart and a true lover s knot, inese 
Dlain -r specimens are seldom promoted to the dignity ol the 
£ ‘ assTr X corner-cupboaJd. Instead of being handed 
down to posterity, they are hurled to 

the process of dying they are boiled pretty hard, so as to pre 
vent ineonvenie^eif crushed in the hand or the pocket. 
But the strength of the shell constitutes the chief gloiy of a 
pace egg, whose owner aspires only to the conquest of 
£a^ youth. Holding his e^ i» ^and, he challenges a 
™Xn to give blow for bibw. One of the eggs is sure 
to be broken, and its shattered remains are the snod of the 
conqueror, who is instantly irTvested with the t'tlejif a 
cock of one, two, three,” &c., m proportion as it may have 
fractured his antagonists’ eggs in the conflict. A successful 
et in a contest with ont which had. previously gamed 
honours \dds to its number the reckoning of its vanquished 
foe. An egg which is “ a cock” of ten or a dozen, is .fre- 
quently chaXnged. A modern pugilist would ® ' 

to for the championship. Such on the borders of the Solway 
Frith were the youthful amusements of. taster . 

Hutchinson, in his History of NorthumberlMd, u. 1 
ing of Pasche Effffs, says, “ Eggs were held by e ^p 
as a sacred emblem of the renovation of man in 
Deluge. The Jews.adopted it to smt the circumstances o 
their history, as a type of their departure from the Ian 
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Egypt ; and it was used in the feast of the Passover as part 
of the furniture of the table, with the Paschal Lamb. The 
Christians have certainly used it on this day, as retaining the 
■elements of future life, for an emblem of the Resurrection. 
It seems as* if the egg was thus decorated for a religious 
trophy, after the days of mortification and abstinence were 
over, and festivity had taken place ; and as an emblem o»f 
the resurrection of life, certified to us by the Resurrection 
from the regions of death and the grave.” The ancient 
Egyptians, if the resurrection of the body had been a tenet 
of their faith, would perhaps have thought an egg no im- 
proper hieroglyph] cal representation of it. The exclusion of 
a living creature by incubation, after the vital principle has 
laid a long while dormant, or seemingly extinct, is a process 
so truly marvellous, that, if it could be disbelieved, would be 
'thought by some a thing as incredible to the full, as that the 
Author of Life should be able to reanimate the dead. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1/83, p. 578, 
supposes the egg at Easter “ an emblem of the rising up out 
of the grave, in the same manner as the chick, entombed, as 
it were, in the egg, is in due time brought to life.” Le Brun, 
in his Voyages, i. 191, tells us that the Persians, on the 20th 
of March, 1704, kept the Festival of the Solar New Year, 
which he says lasted several days, when they mutually pre- 
sented each other, among other things, with coloured eggs. 

Easter, says Gebelin, and the New Year, have been marked 
by similar distinctions. Among the Persians, the New Yehr is 
looked upon as the renewal* of all things, and is noted for 
the triumph of the Sun of Naf.ure, as Easter is with Christians 
for that of the Sun of Justice, the Saviour of the World, over 
death, by his Resi^rrection. The Feast of the New Year, he 
adds, was celebrated at the Vernal Equinox, that is, at a time 
when the Christians, removing their New Year to the inter 
Solstice, kept only the Festival of Easter. Hence, with the 
latter, the Feast of Eggs has been attached to Easter, so that 
^ggs are no longer made presents of at the New Year.^ 

* Kather Canneli, in his History of Customs, tells us that, during 
Easter and the following days, hard eggs, painted of different colours, 
but principally red, are the ordinary food of the season. In Italy, Spain, 
and in Provence, says he, where almost every ancient superstition is re- 
tained, there are in the public places certain ^orts with . ';ggs. This 
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The Jews, in celebrating their Passover, placed on the 
table two unleavened cakes, and two pieces of the Lamb ; to 
this they added some small fishes, because of the Leviathan ; 
a hard egy, because of the bird Ziz ; some meal, because of 
the Behemoth ; these three animals being, according to their 
Rabbinical ^octors, appointed for the feast of the elect in the 
other life. 1 saw at the window of a baker’s shop in Lon- 
don, on Easter Eve 1805, a Passover cake, with four eggs, 
bound in with slips of paste, crossways, in it. I went into 
tiie shop and inquired of the baker what it meant ; he assured 
me it was a Passover cake for the Jews.^ 

The learned Hyde, in his Oriental Sports, tells us of one 
with eggs among the Christians of Mesopotamia on Easter 
Day, and forty days afterwards, during which time their 
children buy themselves as many eggs as they can, and stain 
them with a red colour in memory of the blood of Christ, • 
shed as at that time of his Crucifixion. Some tinge them 
with green and yellow. Stained eggs are sold all the while 
in the market. The sport consists in striking their eggs one 
against another, and the egg that first breaks is won by the 
owner of the egg that struck it. Immediately another egg 
is pitted against the winning egg, and so they go on (as in, 
that barbarous sport of a Welsh main at cockfighting), till 
the last remaining egg wins all the others, which their re- 
spective owners shall before have won. This sport, he 
observes, is not retained in thev midland parts of England, 
but seems to be alluded to in the old proverb, “ an egg at 
Easter,” because the liberty to eat eggs begins again at that 
Festival, and thence must have arisen this festive egg-game ; 
for neither the Papists, nor those of the Eastern Church, 
eat eggs during Lent, but at Easter begin again to eat them. 
And henc« the egg-feast formerly at Oxford, when the 

# 

custom he derives from the Jews or the Pagans, for he observes it is com- 
mon to both. The Jewish wi^es, at the Feast of the Passover, upon a 
table prepared for that purpose, place hard eg^s, the symbols of a bird 
called Ziz, concerning which the Rabbins have many fabulous accounts. 

‘ “ On y fit aussi des deffeuces de vendre des (jeufs de icouleur ajjres** 
Pasques, parce que les enfans s’en joiioyent auparavant, qui estoit de inau- 
vais exemple,” — Satyrre Menippee de la Vertu du Catholicon d’Espague, 
1595, f. 94. The English version of this work renders ceufs de coulem*, 
speckled eggs. • 
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scholars took leave of that kind of food on the Saturday after 
Ash Wednesday, on what is called ‘^Cleansing Week.” 

In the Museum Tradescantianum, 1660, p. 1, we find, 

Easter Egges of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem.” 

In the l^th of England, continues Hyde, in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, boys beg, on Easter Eve, ( ggs to play 
with, and beggars ask for them to eat. These eggs are 
hardened by boiling, and tinged with the juice of herbs, 
broom-flowers, &c. The eggs being thus prepared, the boys 
go out and play with them in the fields, rolling them up and 
down, like bowls upon the ground, or throwing them up, 
like balls, into the air. Eggs, stained with various colours 
in boiling, and sometimes covered with leaf-gold, are at 
Easter presented to children, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
other places in the North, where these young gentry sisk for 
Cl their Paste Eggs, as for a fairing, at this season. Paste k 
plainly a corruption of Basque, Easter. 

In the neighbourhood of Newcastle they are tinged yellow 
with the blossoms of furze, called their Whin-bloom. A 
curious tract, 1644, lies before me, entitled. To Sion’s Lovers, 
being a golden Egge, to avoide Infection, a title undoubtedly 
referring to this superstition. In a curious Roll of the Ex- 
penses of the Household of 18 Edw. L, communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, 1805, is the following item in the 
Accounts of Easter Sunday : — “ Four hundred and a half of 
eggs, eighteen Spence highly interesting to the investigator 
of our ancient manners : not so much on account of the 
smallness of the sum which purchased them, as for the pur- 
pose for which so great a quantity was procured on this day 
in particular : i. e. in order to have them stained in boiling, 
or covered with leaf gold, and to be afterwards distributed to 
the Royal HouseEold. 

That the Church of Rome has considered eggs as emblema- 
tical of the Resurrection, may be gathered from the subse- 
quent prayer, which the reader will find in an extract from 
the Ritual of Pope faul the Fifth, for the use of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. It contains various other forms of 
' benediction. Bless, 0 Lord ! we beseech thee, this thy 
creature of eggs, that it may become a wholesome sustenance 
to. thy faithful servants, eating it in thankfulness to thee, on 
account of the Resurrection of our Lord.” 
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The Mowing, from Emilianne’s Frauds of Uomish Monks 
and Priests, is much to our purpose : “On Easter Eve and 
Easter Dav, all the heads of families send great chargers full 
of hard eggs, to the church, to get them blessed, which the 
priests perform by saying several appointed prayers, and 
making greet signs of the cross over them, an^l sprinkling 
them with holy water. The priest, having finished the cere- 
mony, demands how many dozen eggs there be m every bason ? 
These blest eggs have the virtue of sanctifying the entrails ot 
the body, and are to be the first.fat or fleshy nounshment 
they take after the abstinence of Lent. The Italians do not 
only abstain from flesh during Lent, but also from eggs, 
cheese, butter, and all white meats. As soon as the eggs are 
blessed, every one carries his portion home, and causetb a 
large table to be set in the best room in the house, which they 
cover with their best linen, all bestrewed with flowers, and* 
place round about it a dozen dishes of meat, and the ^eat 
chargfc>- of eggs in the midst. ’Tis a very pleasant sight to 
see these tables set forth in the houses of great persons, when 
they expose on side-tables (round about the chamber) all the 
plate they have in the house, and whatever else they have that 
is rich and curious, in honour of their Easter eggs, which of 
themselves yield a very fair show, for the shells of them are 
all painted with divers eoloiirs, and gilt. Sometimes they 
are no less than twenty dozen in tlie same charger, neatly 
laid together in the form of a pyramid. The table con- 
tinues, in the same posture, covered, all the Easter week, 
and all those who come to visit them in that time are 
invited to eat an Eastern egg with them, which they must 
not refuse.” 

In the Beehive of the Eomishe Chiirche, l.')79, f. 14, 
Easter egfts occur in the Mowing list of Romish superrti- 
tions v “ Fasting Dayes, Years of Grace, Differences and Di- 
versities of Dayes, of Meates, of Clothing, of Cand^s, Holy 
Ashes, Holy Pace Egge and Flanes, Palmes and Palme Boiighes, 
Staves, Fooles Hoods, Shelles and B^?lles, Paxes, Licking 
of Rotten Bones,” &c. The last article relates to pilgrims ani 
relics. The author of Le Voyageur a Paris, ii. 1(2, supposes 
that the practice of painting and decorating eggs at Easter, 
amongst the Catholic^, arose from the joy which was ocjo- 
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fuoned by their returning to their favorite food after so long 
an absence from them during Lent. ^ , 

In the ancient Calendar of the Romish Church, to which I 
have so often referred, I find the following : “ Ova annuncA- 
at(Ey ut aiunt, reponuntuTy’ i. e. eggs laid on the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary are laid by. This must l^^ave been for 
gome such purpose as the following: ad hanc superstitionem 
diariam referendi quoque sunt, — qui ova, qusegallinm pariuht 
die Parasceues, toto asservant anno, (pda credant ea vim h(i‘ 
i.cre ad extinguenda incendia si in ignem injiciantur (Delrio 
Disquis. Magic, p. 205.) Lebrun, too, in his Superstitions 
Anciennes et Modernes, says that some people keep eggs 
aid on Good Friday all the year. 

Dr. Chandler, in liis Travels in AsiaMinor, gives the following 
accountof the manner of celebrating Easter among the modern 
5 Greeks; ‘‘The Greeks now celebrated Easter. A small bier, 
prettily decked with orange and citron buds, jasmine, flowers, 
and boughs, was placed in the church, with a Christ crucified, 
rudely painted on board, for the body. We saw it in the 
evening, and, before day-break, were suddenly awakened by 
tlie blaze and crackling of a large bonfire, with singing and 
shouting in honour of the Resurrection. They made us pre- 
sents of coloured eggs^nd cakes of Easter bread.” 

Easter Day, says the Ahh6 d’Auteoroche, in his Journey tn 
Siberia, is set apart for visiting in Russia. A Russian came 
into my room, offered me his ♦hand, and gave me, at the same 
time, an egg. Another followed, who also embraced, and 
gave me an egg. 1 gave him in return the egg which 1 had 
just before received. The men go to each otiier s houses in 
the morning, and introduce themselves by saying, “ Jesus 
Christ is risen.” The answer is — “ Yes, he is risen.” The 
people then embrace, give each other eggs, and drink a great 
deal of brandy. The subsequent extract from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages is of an older date, and shows how little the custom 
has varied : “ They (the Russians) have an order at Easter, 
which they alwaies observe, and that is this : every yeere, 
f gainst Easter, to die or colour red, with Brazzel (Brazil wood), 

r 

' According to Gebelin, Monde Primitif, 1787, iv. 251, coloured eggs 
w^re also employed at the comnieiicenieut of the New Year. 
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. 1 PtrcrpR of which every man and woman giveth 

mlm AnI moreover, the common peop e nse to came 
r^h^iiands one of these red egges. not only upon Easier 
C but also three or foure days after, and gentlemen and 

Beetle, l..»c e66» eUW, »lu«h ‘YJ 

maner. They use it, as they say, for a great lov^ and in tok^ 
of the Resurrection, whereof they rejoice. For w en 
friends mecte during r Holydayes tlmy come ai^ 

take one another by the hand ; the one o . 

Lord, or Christ, is risen the other answereth. It is so ot a 
ti-ueth •’ and then they kiss and exchange their egges, both 
men and women, continuing in kissing four 

Our ancient voyage-writer means no f On the 

than tjiat the ceremony was kept up for four days, olarke’s 
modern practice of this custom in Russia, see Dr. Clarkes, 

'^T'oeimany, sometimes, instead of eggs at “ 

embl -matical print is occasionally presented. One of these w 
preserved in the Print-room of the British Museum. Three 
C ™ „p™enl.d .. upholding » b,.k.t •» -“tok 
placed three eggs, ornamented with representations illustra- 
tive of the Resurrection. Over the centre egg the Agnus Dei, 
with a chalice representing Faith ; the “tBer eggs heanng th^ 
emblems of Charity and Hope. Beneath all, the following 
lines ill German • 


“ Alle gute ding seynd drey. 

Drum schenk dir drey Oster Ey 
Glaiib und IlofFnung sambt der Lieb. 
Niemahls auss dem Herzen schieb 
Glaub der Kirch, vertrau auf G&tt, 
Liebe Ihn hiss in den todt/’ 


' “ On Easter Day they greet one another with a kiss, 
women, and give a red egg, saying these words, n-triareh’s 

the Easter Week all his Majesty’s servants and nohihtv kiss 
hand, and receive either gilded or red eggs, the highest 
middle two, and the most inferior one.”-Prcsenf 1671T' 

p. 18 . 
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All good things are three. 

Therefore I present you three Easter eggs, 

Faith and Hope, together with Charity. 

Never lose from the heart 
Faith to the Church ; Hope in God 
And love him to thy death. 

Pace-Egger’s song, as still heard in the^North, com- 
as follows : — 

** Here’s two or three jolly boys, all of one mind. 

We have come a pacc-egging, and hope you’ll prove kind ; 

I hope youTlprovQ kind with your eggs and strong beer 
And we’ll come no more near you until the next year.” 

A sort of drama appears to form part of the amusements of ^ 
this day. I possess a tract of this kind, entitled the Peace 
Egg, with woodcuts, which concludes as follows, — 

Enter Devil Doubt, 

Here come I, little Devil Doubt, 

If you do •not give me money, 

I’ll sweep you all out ; 

Money 1 want, and money I crave. 

If you do not give me money 
I’ll sweep you all to the grave.”] 


[The 

mences 


EASTEIi HOLIDAYS. 

Easter has ever been considered by the Church as a season 
of great festivity. Helithus, a ritualist of ancient times, tells 
us that it was customary in some churches for the Bishops and 
Archbishops themselves to play with the inferior clergy at hand- 
ball, and this, as Durand asserts, even on Easter Day^ itself. Why 
they should play at hand-ball at this time rather than any other 
game. Bourne tells us he has not been able to discover ; certain 
ft is, however, that the present custom of playing at that game 
on Easter Holidays for a tansy-cake has been derived from 
thence. Erasmhs, speaking of the proverb, Mea est pila, that 
is, “ Fve got the ball,” tells us that it signifies “ Fve obtained 
the victory ; l am master of my wishes.” The Romanists cer- 
tainly erected a standard on Easter Day, in token of onr Lord’s 
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victory ; but it would perhaps be indulging fancy too far to 
suppose that the bishops and governors of churches, who used 
to play at hand-ball at this season, did it in a mystical way, 
and with reference to the triumphal joy of the season. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that many of their customs and supersti- 
tions are founded on still more trivial circumstances, even 
according to their own explanations of them, than this ima- 
ginary analogy.^ 

Fitzstephen, as cited by Stow, tells us of an Easter holiday 
amusement used in his time at London : “ They fight battels 
on the water. A sliield is hanged upon a pole (this is a spe- 
cies of the quintain) fixed in the midst of the stream. A boat 
is prepared without oars, to be carried by violence of the water, 
and in the forepart thereof standeth a young man ready to 
give charge upon the shield with his lance. If so be he break ^ 
his lance against the shield and do not fall, he is thought to 
have performed a worthy deed. If so be that without breaking 
his hiunce, he runneth strongly against the shield, down he 
falleth into the water, for the boat is violently forced with the 
tide; but on each side of the shield ride two boats furnished 
with young men, which recover him that falleth as soon as they 
may. Upon the bridge, wharfs, and houses, by the river side, 
stand great numbers to see and laugh thereat.’ Henry, in his 
History of Britain, hi. 594, thus describes another kind of quin- 
Uiin : ‘‘ A strong post was fixed in the ground, with a piece 

of wood which turned upon a spmdle, on the top of it. At one 
end of this piece of wood a bag of sand was suspended, and at 
the other end a board was nailed.* Against this board they 
tilted with spears, which made the piece of wood turn quickly 
on the spindle, and the bag of sand strike the riders on the 
back with great force, if they did not make their escape by the 
swiftness or their horses.” ^ , 

They have an ancient custom at Coleshill, in Warwickshire, 
that if the young men of the town can catch a hare, and bring 
it to the parson of the parish before ten o’clock on Easter 
Monday, the parson is bound to give them a ealf s head and a 
hundred of eggs for their breakfast, and a groat jn money 

* By the law concerning holidays, made in the time of King Alfred the 
Great, it was appointed that the week after Easter should be kept holy.-^- 
CoUier's Ecclesiast. Hist. i. J63. See also Lambarde's Archaionomia, 164i, 
p. 33. 
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(Beckwith’s edit, of Blount’s Jocular Tenures, p. 286.) A 
Uter in the Gent. Mag. for July, 1783, p. 578. mentions a 
beverage called “ Braggot (which is a mixture of ale, sugar, 
and spices) in use at the festival of Easter. 

Tan^sy, says Selden, in his Table Talk, was taken from the 
bitter herbs in use among the Jews at this season.' Our meats 
and sports, says he, “have much of them relation to church 
works. The coffin of our Christmas pies, in shape long, is m 
imitation of the cratch,^ i. e. raek or manger, wherein Glirist 
was laid. Our tansies at- Easter have reference to the bitter 
herbs, though at the same time ’twas always the fashion tor a 
man to have a gammon of baeon, to show knnself to oe no 
Jew.” In that curious book, entitled Adam in Eden, or INa- 
ture’s Paradise, 1657, by William Coles, our author, speak- 
ing of the medicinal virtues of tansy, says : “ riieretore it is 
‘ that Tansags were so frequent not long since about Easter, 
being so caUed from this herb tansey : though I think the 
stomach of those that eat them late are so squeamish that 

> It was an ancient custom for the mayor, aldermen, and sheriff of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, accompanied with great numbers of the burgesses, to go 
every year, at the Feasts of Easter and Whitsunt.de, to a place without the 
wails called the Forth, aUttle Mall, where everybody walks, as they do m 
St. James’s Park, with the mace, sword, and cap of maintenance earned 
before the.-n. The young people of the town st.l asseinble there on these 
holidays, at Easter particularly, play at hand-ball, and dance, but are no 
longer countenanced in their iniM,cent festivity by the preseiice 
governors, who, no doubt, in ancient times, as the bishops did with the 
inferior clerg}-, used to unbend the brow of authority, and partake with 
their happy and contented people the seemingly puerile pleasures of the 

^“I^Ainong' the MSS. in Benct College, Cambridge, is a translation of 
part of the New Testament, in the English spoken iii the 14th century. 
The 7th verse of the 2d chapter of St. Luke is thus rent ered 
lavde hym in a craiche, for to hym was no place in the dyversory. 1 wiU 
venture to subjoin another speeimen, which strongly marks the mutabiity 
of language. Mark vi. 22 ; “ When the doughtyr of llerodias was m 
comvn, and had tombylde and pleside to llarowde, and also to t he sittaiide 
at meate, the kyng^ays Jo the wench-” If the ori^na Greek had not 
been preserved, one might have supposed from this Eiighsh that, instead 
“of £xcelliiig*in the graceful accomplishment of dancing, the young lady had 
performed in some exhibition Uke the present entertainments at Sadler s 
Wells— See Lewis’s Hist, of the Engl. Translation of the Bible, p. lb. 
Brand has here confused the archaical and modern uses of the word. See 
Halliweirs Dictionary, p. 894. 
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they put little or none of it into theniy having altogether 
tcu the reason of their originally which was to purge away 
from the stomach and guts the phlegme engendered by eating 
of fish in the Lent season (when Lent was kept stricter then 
now it is), whereof worms are soon bred in them that are 
thereunto disposed, besides other humours, which the moist 
and cold constitution of Winter most usually infects the body of 
man with ; and this I say is the reason why tanseys were 
and should be now more used in the Spring than at any other 
time of the year, though many understand it not, and some 
simple people take it for a matter of superstition so to do.” 
Johnson, in his edition of Gerard’s Herball, 1633, p. 651, 
speaking of tansy, says : “ In the spring time are made with 
the leaves hereof newly sprung up, and with egs, cahes, or 
tansiei^y which be pleasant in taste, and good for the stomacke 
for, if any bad humours cleave thereunto, it doth perfectly 
concoct them and scowre them downewards.” Tansy cakes 
are tliMs alluded to in Shipman’s Poems, p. 17. He is de- 
scribiL the frost in 1654 : 

“ Wherever any grassy turf is view’d, 

It seems a tausie all with sugar strew’d.”* 

It is related in Aubanus’s Description of Ancient Rites in 
his Country, that there were at this season foot-courses in the 
meadows, in which the victors carried off each a cake, given 
to be run for, as we say, by sonie better sort of person in the 
neighbourhood. Sometimes two cakes were proposed, one for 
the young men, another for the gmls ; and there was a great 
concourse of people on the occasion. This is a custom by no 
means unlike the playing at hand-ball for a tansy- cake, the 
winning of which depends chiefly upon swiftness of foot. It 
is a trial, too, of fleetness and speed, as well as the foot-race. 

In Lew is’s English Presbyterian Eloquence, p. 17, speaking 
of the tenets of the Puritans, he observes that “ all games 
where there is any hazard of loss are strictly forbidden ; not 
so much as a game of stool-ball for a taftsayj or a cross and 
pyle for the odd penny at a reckoning upon pain .of dampa* 

* The method of making the cake called a tansy, is fully described in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary, p. SbOi It was composed of eggs, sugar, sack* 
cream, spinach leaves, and nutter. 
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tion.*’ The following is in a curious collection, entitled A. 
pleasant Grove of New Fancies, 1657, p. 74 ; 

“ At stool-ball, Lucia, let us play 
For sugar, cakes, and wine 
Or for a tansey let us pay. 

The loss be thine or mine. 

If thou, my dear, a winner be. 

At trundling of the ball, 

The wager thou shalt have and me. 

And my misfortunes all.” 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack for 1677, in his observations 
on April, says : 

“ Yeung men and maids, now very brisk, h 

• At barley-break and stool-ball frisk.’’ 

[There is a custom at this season, which yet prevails in 
Kent, with young people, to go out holiday-making in public 
houses tp eat pudding-pies, and this is called going ^^udding- 
pieing. The pudding-pies are from the size of a teacup to 
that of a small tea-saucer. They are flat, like pastry-cooks* 
cheesecakes, made with a raised crust to hold a small quantity 
of custard, with currants lightly sprinkled on the surface. 
Pudding-pies and cherry-beer usually go together at these 
feasts. From the inns down the road towards Canterbury 
they are frequently brought out to the coach travellers, with 
an invitation to taste the pudding-pies.] 

Durand tell us, that on Easter Tuesday wives used to beat 
their husbands, on the day following the husbands their wives. 
The custom which has been already mentioned in a preceding 
page, on Easter Sunday, is still retained at the city of Dur- 
ham in the Easter holidays. On one day the men take off 
the women’s shoes, or rather buckles, which are only to be 
redeemed by a present: on another day the women make 
reprisals, taking, oft’ ^he men’s in like manner. 

In the Easter Holidays,” says the account in the Anti- 
""qimrian Repertory, from MS. Collections of Aubrey, in 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 1678, was ‘‘ the clerk- s ale, for 
his private benefit and the solace of the neighbourhood.” Denne, 
in his Account of Stone Figures carved on the Porch of 
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Chalk Church,” (Archocol. xii. 12,) says: “the clerks ale 
W.S the method taken by the clerks of parishes to collect 
more readily their dues.” Denne is of opinion that Give- Ales 
were the legacies of individuals, and from that circumstance 

entirely gratuitous. . i i •n i. 

The rolling of young couples down Greenwich-hill, at Piaster 

and Whitsuntide, appears by the following extract from R. 
Fletcher’s Translations and Poems, 16.56, p. 210, in a poem 
called “ May Day,” to be the vestiges of a May game ; 


The j^ame at best, the girls May rould must bee, 
Where Croyden and Mopsa, he and shee, 

Each happy pair make one hermophrodite, 

And tumbling, bounce together, black and white. 


[A Warwickshire correspondent in Hone’s Every Day Book, 
i. 431, says,— When 1 was a child, as sure as Easter Mondaf 
ciime,’l was taken "to see the children clip the churches.’ 
This ceremony was performed amid crow’ds of people, and 
shoiEsof joy, by the children of the dilferent charity schools, 
who at a certain hour flocked together for the purpose. The 
first comers placed themselves hand in hand with their backs 
against the church, and were joined by their companions, who 
gradually increased in number, till at last the chain was oi 
sufficient length completely to surround the sacred edifice. 

As soon as the hand of the last of the train had gi asped that 
of the first the party broke up* and walked in procession to 
the other church (for in those days Birmingham boasted but 
of two), where the ceremony was repeated.] 


LIFTING ON EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

In 180<», Lysons communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
the following extract from a record in the Tower, entitled "^Ei- 
berContrarotulatoris Hospicii,” 18 Edw. I. “Dominae de camera 
Reginee, xv. die Maii, vij. dominabus et domicillis reginae, 
quia ceperiint dominum regem in lecto suo, in crastino Paschse, 
et ipsum fecerunt finire versus eas pro pace regis, quam fmt 
de dono suo per manus Hugonis de Ceru, scutifefi domii^ de 
Weston, xiiij. li.” The taking Edward Longshanks in hk 
bed by the above party of ladies of the bedchamber and maids 
of honour, on Eastei' Monday, was very probably for the pur- 
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pose of heaving or lifting the king, on the aiithonty of a cus- 
tom which then doubtless prevailed among all ranks through- 
out. the kingdom, and which is yet not entirely laid aside m 
some of our distant provinces ; a custom by which, however 
strange it may appear, they intended no less than to represent 
our Saviour’s Resurrection. At Warrington, Bolton, and Man- 
chester, on Easter Monday, the women, forming parties ot six 
or eio'ht each, still continue to surround such of the opposite 
sex a's they meet, and, either with or without their co^sen^ 
lift them thrice above their heads into the air, with loud shouts 
at each elevation. On Easter Tuesday, the men, in parties as 
aforesaid, do the same to the women. By both parties it is 
converted into a pretence for fining or extorting a small sum, 
which they always insist on having paid them by the persons 
whom they have thus elevated. 

■ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1784, p. 9b, a 
gentleman from Manchester says, that Lifting was origin- 
ally designed to represent our Saviour’s Resurrection. Ihe 
men lift the women on Easter Monday, and the women the 
men on Tuesday. One or more take hold of each leg, and 
one or more of each arm near the body, and lift the person 
up, in a horizontal position, three times. It is a rude, in- 
decent, and dangerous diversion, practised chiefly by the 
lower class of people. Our magistrates constantly prohibit 
it by the bellman, but it subsists at the end of the town ; 
and the women have of late years converted it into a money 
job. I believe it is chiefly confined to these Northern 

^^The following extract is from the Public Advertiser for 
Friday, April 13th, 1787:— “The custom of rolling down 
Greenwich-hill at Easter is a relique of old City manners, 
but peculiar to the metropolis. Old as the custom has 
been, the counties of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire 
boast one of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving, and 
perform with the following ceremonies, on the Monday and 
Tuesday in the Easter week. On the first day, a party of 
men go with a chair into every house to which they can get 
admission, force every female to be seated in their vehicle, 
and lift them up three times, with loud huzzas. For this 
th'fey claim the reward of a chaste salute, which those who 
are too coy to submit to may get exempted from by a fine of 
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I -in,! rpceive a written testimony, which secures 

!he Tuesday the^women claim the same privilege and pursue 
Seir bi iness in the same manner, with this addition-that 
;ty Xarrevery avenue to the town, and stop every pa^- 

scnLr Tedestrian, equestrian, or vehicular.” That it is not 
senger, peaemr >1 ^ Northern counties, may be 

leUT. wUch B»d 

from a correspondent of great respectability in ’ 799 . 

“ Having been a witness lately to the exercis 
anneared to me a very curious cu^om at Shrewsbury, I take 
T ub rty of mentioning it to yon, in the hope that amongs 
J,u cl2rches you mafbe able to give some account of th 
•<n-ound or origin of it. I xvas sitting alone last Easter 
Tuesday at bnlkfast at the Talbot at Shrewsbury, when I 
lue.a y pnf ranee of all the female servants o% 

.was surprised by the entrance oi a whitp and 

the house handing in an arm-chair, ^ „ colours I 
decorated with ribbons and favours of different colours, i 
asked i hem what they wanted ? Their answer was, they came to 
hiive me. It was the custom of the place on that morning 
and they hoped I would take a seat in their chair. It was 

impossiL not to comply with a request very modestly made, 
and to a set of nymphs in their best apparel, and several ot 
^em under twenty. I wished to see aU the ceremony, and 
seated myself accordingly. The group -f™™. 

the ground, turned the chair about, and I had the fohcity ot 
a salute from each. I told them 1 supposed ^ 

due upon the occasion, and was.answered in the affirmative , 
and, having satisfied the damsels in this respect, they with- 
dre; to heare others. At this time I had « 

such a custom; but, on inquiry, I found that «« faster 
Monday, •between nine and twelve, tbe men beave the 
women in the same manner as on the Tuesday, * 

same hours, the women heave the men. I will not offer any 
conjecture on the ground of the custom, 
nothing like data to go upon; but if ;rou ^should happen to 
have heard any thing satisfactory respecting it, I should Jie 
bisbly ^ratified by your mentioning it,’ &c. • * 

[A mrwicksbire correspondent says, Easter Monday and 
Easter Tuesday were known by tbe name of heaving ( 
because on tbe former day it was customary for t le men 
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heave and kiss the women, and on the latter for the women 
to retaliate upon the men. The women’s heaving day Avas 
the most amusing. Many a time have I passed along the 
streets inhahited by the lower orders of people, and seen 
parties of jolly matrons assembled round tables on which 
stood a foaming tankard of ale. There they sat in all the 
pride of absolute sovereignty, and woe to the luckless man 
that dared to invade their prerogatives ! as sure as he was 
seen, he was pursued — as sure as he was pursued, he was 
taken, and as sure as he was taken he was heaved and kis^scd, 
and compelled to pay six-pence for “leave and licence” to 
depart.] 

Another writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for July 
1/83, p. 578, having inquired whether the custom of Lifting 
is “a memorial of Christ being raised up from the grave,” 
/'dds: “There is at least some appearance of it; as there 
seems to be a trace of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
heads of the Apostles in what passes at Whitsuntide Fair, in 
some parts of Lancashire, where one person holds a stick 
over the head of another, whilst a third, unperceived, strikes 
the stick, and thus gives a smart blow to the first. But this, 
probably, is only local. In a General History of Liverpool, 
reviewed in the Gent. Mag. for 1/98, p. 32.), it is said, “ tlie 
only ancient annual commemoration now observed is that of 
lifting ; the women by the men on Easter Monday, and the 
men by the women on Easter Tuesday.’ Pennant says, that 
“in North Wales, the custom of heaving, upon Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter week, is preserved ; and on Monday the 
young men go about the town and country, from house to 
house, with a fiddle playing before them, to heave the women. 
On the Tuesday the women heave the men.” 


HOKE DAY. 

•■'By some . this is thought to have been the remains of a 
heatiien custom, which might have been introduced into this 
island by the Homans. Hoke Day, according to the most 
commonly received account, was an auRual festival, said to 
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have been instituted in memory of the almost total destruc^ 
tio 9 of the Danes in England by Etbslred, in 1002. Bryant 
has shown this to be destitute of any plausible support The 
measure is proved to have been as unwise as it was inhuman, 
for Sweyn, the next year, made a second . expedition into 
En-land, and laid waste its Western Provinces with fire and 
swwrd The conquest of it soon followed, productive ot such 
misery and oppression as this country had, perhaps, never 
before experienced. A holiday could therefore never have 
been instituted to commemorate an event wbicli anorded 
matter rather for Immiliation than of such mirth and festivity. 
The strongest testimony against this hypothesis is that ot 
Henry of Huntingdon, who expressly says that the massacre 
of the Danes happened on the feast of St. Brice, which is 
well known to be on the 13th of November.^ Dugdale and 
others say it was instituted on the death of Hardicaniite. • 

Yerstegan, with no great probability, derives Hoc-tide from 
Heugbtvdc, which, says he, in the Netherlands means a fe^ 
tival s( V<on ; yet he gives it as a mere conjecture. The wsub- 
stance of what Spelman says on this subject is as follows. 
Hoc Day, Hoke Day, Hoc Tuesday, a festival celebrated 
annually by the English, in remembrance of their having 
ioTiominiously driven out the Danes, in like manner as the 
llomans had their Fugalia, from having expelled their kings. 
He inclines to Eambarde s opinion, that it means deriding 
Tuesday,” as Hocken, in German, means to attack, to seize^ 
to bind, as the women do the men on this day, whence it is 
called “ Binding Tuesday.” The origin he deduces from the 
slaughter of the Danes by Ethelred, which is first men- 
tioned in the Laws of Edward the Confessor, c. 35. He 
says the day itself is uncertain, and varies, at the discretion 
of the common people, in different places ; d,nd adds, that he 
is at a loss why the women are permitted at this time to have 
the upper hand.^ 


’ See a good deal of mfonriation concerning Hoc-tide in Plott’s History 
of Oxfordshire, 1677, p. 201. 

2 Matthew Paris has the following passages concerning Hoc-hd« 
** Post-diem Martis qum vulgariter Hokedaie appellator, factum est rar- 
liamentum Londini,” p. 963. “ Die videlicit Luna? quae ipsum diem praj- 

cedit proximo quern Hokedaie vulgariter appellamus,” p. 834. “I» 

quindena Pasclue quae vul^riter Hokedaie appellator,'' p. 904. — On these 
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Our anoient authorities for the mention of Hoctide are L 
Matthew of Westm. p. 307, “ Die Luna; ante le Hoke^day. 

2 Monast. Andie, old edit. i. 104, “ A die qua; dicitur Hoke- 
dai usque ad festum S. Michaelis.” 3. An instrument m 
Kennet’s Paroch. Antiq. dated 1363, which speaks of a 
period between Hoke Day and St. Martin’s Day. 4. 
chartulary at Caen, cited by Du Cange, p. 1130, m which a 
period between “ Hocedie usque ad Augustum is mentioned. 
L An Inspeximus in Madox’s Formulare, p. 225, dated 42 
Ed III , in which mention is made of “die Martis proximo 
post quindenam Paschoe qui vocatur Hokeday.” It seems 
pretty clear then that that Hoc Tuesday fell upon the lues- 
day fortnight after Easter Day, and that it could not be in 
memory of the Danish massacre, if that happened on St. 
Brice’s Day, and which, in 1002, would fall on a Iriday. 

*' Matthew Paris appears to be the oldest authority for the 
word “ Hokedaie,’’ and he, as Plott well observes, makes it 
fall both on a Monday, “ quindena Paschse,’’ and on a 
Tuesday “ die Martis.’’ And yet he does not call the Monday 
by the name of Hokedaie. Plott expressly mentions that in 
his time they had two Hoedays, viz.— “ The Monday for 
the women,” 'which, says he, “ is the more solemn ; and the 
Tuesday for the men, which is yery inconsiderable. Diount, 
in his edition of Cowell’s Glossary, says, that Hoc luesday 
money was a duty given to the landlord, that his tenants 
and bondsmen might solemnize that day on which the 
English mastered the Danes, being the second Tuesday after 

fin MS Bodl. 692, a curious miscellany of the fifteenth 
century, f.' 163, is an order from the Bishop of Worcester 
dated April 1450, to the Almoner of Worcester Cathedral and 
others, “ut subditi utriusque a ligationibus etludis inhonestis 
in diebus communiter vocatis hok-days cessent sub poena ex- 

communicationis.”] , i i 

Blount, in his Law Dictionary, v. Hokeday, says he has 
seen a lease, without date, reserving so much rent payable 
“ ad duos anni terminos, scil. ad le Hokeday, et ad festum 


passages Watts, in his Glossary, observes, “ adhuc m ea die solent 
inulieres jocose vias oppidorum funibus impedire, et transeuntes ad se 
ettrahere, ut ab eis munusculum aliquod extor^ueant, in oios usos ahquos 
erogandum and then refers to Spelraan. 
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S. Mich.” He adds, thatjn the accounts of Magdalen College, 
in Oxford there is yearly an allowance pro mulieribus hocan- 
tibm, of some manors of theirs in Hampshir^ where the 
men hoc the women on Monday, and contra on Tuesday. 

Hi-o-ins, in his Short View of English History, says, that at 
Hoctufc the people go about heating brass instruments, an 
singing old rhymes in praise of their cruel ancestors, as is re- 
corded in an old chronicle. • ^ 

This festival was celebrated, according to ancient writers, 
on the Quindena Paschse, by which, Henne informs us, the 
second Sunday after Easter cannot be meant, but some day in 
the ensuing week : and Matthew Paris, and other wnters, have 
expressly named Tuesday. There arc strong evidences remain- 
ing to show that more days were kept than one. Deiine sup- 
poses .the change of the Hock, or Hoketyde, from June to the^ 
second week after Easter (changes of this nature he evinces 
were frequent), might be on the following account : when 
tlie Stii of June fell on a Sunday, the keeping ot it on that 
day V ould not have been allowed ; and as, when Easter was 
late, the 8th of June was likely to be one of the Ember days 
in the Pentecost week (a fast to be strictly observed by people 
of all ranks), the prohibition would also have been extended 
to that season.” The expression Hock, or Hoke-tyde, com- 
prises both days. Tuesday was most certainly the principal 
day, the dies Martis liyatoria. Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women. On both days «ien 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted the 
public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
whom they exacted money, to be laid out in pious uses, (^ee 
Jacob’s Diet, in v.) So that Hoketyde season, if you will 
allow the pleonasm, began on the Monday immediately following 
Hie second Sunday after Easter, in the same manner as several 
feasts of the dedications of churches, and other holidays, cqjna- 
menced on the day or the vigil before, and was a sort of pre- 
paration for, or introduction to, the principal feast. 

I find this, among other sports, exliibitfid at Renilwortn 
Castle by the Earl of Leicester, for the entertainment of Quejn 
Elizabeth, 1575,— ‘‘And that there might be nothing wanting 
that these parts could afford, hither came the Coventry men, 
and acted the ancient play, long since used in that city, callt 
Mocks-Tuesdayf setting forth the destruction of the Danes in 
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King Ethelredts time, with which the Queen was so pleas’d, 
that she gave them a brace of bucks, and five marks in money, 
to bear the charges of a feast.” (Dugdale’sWarwickshire, 1656, 


^ [According to Laneham’sLetter, thisstorial show “ set forth 
how the Danes were for quietness borne, and allowed to 
remain in peace withal, until, on the said St. Brice s nig i 
they were ‘ all despatched and the realm rid; and because 
the’ matter did show ‘in action and rhymes/ how valiantly 
our English women, for love of their country, behaved, the 
‘men of Coventry’ thought it might move some mirth m her 
majesty. ‘The thing,’ said they, ‘is grounded in story, and 
for pastime was wont to be played in our city yearly, without 
ill example of manners, papistry, or any superstition : ^and 
they knew no cause why it was then of late laid down^ ‘ un- 
less it was by the zeal of certain of their preachers ; men very 
commendable for their behaviour and learning, and sweet in 
their sermons, but somewhat too sour in preaching away their 
pastime.’ By license, therefore, they got up their Hock-tide 
play at Kenilworth, wherein Capt. Cox, a person here in- 
describable without hindrance to most readers, ‘ came march- 
ing on valiantly before, clean trussed, and garnished above 
Hie knee, all fresh in a velvet cap, flourishing with his ton- 
sword, and another fence-master with him, making room for 
the rest. Then proudly came the Danish knights on horse- 
back, and then the English, ^ach with their alder-pole mar- 
tially in their hand.’ The meeting at first waxing warm, then 
kindled with courage on both sides into a hot skirmish, and 
from that into a blazing battle, with spear and shield ; so that, 
by outrageous races and fierce encounters, horse and man 
sometimes tumbled to the dust. Then they fell to with sword 
and target, and did clang and bang, till the fight 'so ceasing, 
afterwards followed the foot of both hosts, one after the other 
marching, wheeling, forming in squadrons, triangles and 
circles, and so winding out again ; then got they so grisly 
together, that inflamed on each side, twice the Danes had the 
l^etter, but at last were quelled, and so being wholly van- 
quidied, many were led captive in triumph by our English 
women. This matter of good pastime was wrought under the 
window of her highness, who beholding in the chamber de- 
lectable dancing, and there with great thronging of the people. 
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saw but little of the Coventry play; wherefore her majesty 
commanded it on the Tuesday following tQ have it full out 
and being then accordingly presented, her highness laughed 


‘^Denne conjectures the name of this festivity to have been 
derived from ‘‘ Ilockzeit,” the German word for a wedding, 
and which, according to Bailey s Dictionary, is particularly 
applied to a wedding-feast. “ As it was theny ’ s^ays he, - at 
the celebration of the feast at the wedding of a Danish lord, 
Canute Prudan, with Lady Githa, the daughter of Osgod 
Clape, a Saxon nobleman, that Hardicanute died suddenly, 
our ancestors had certainly sufficient grounds for distinguish- 
ing the day of so happy an event by a word denoting the 
wedding feast, the wedding day, the wedding Tuesday. And, 
if the. justness of this conjecture shall be allowed, may not 
that reason be discovered, which Spelman says he could not 
learn, why the women bore rule on this (‘elehrity, for all wffil 
admit that at a wedding the bride is the queen of the day V[ 
In ; p indenture printed in llcarne’s Appendix to the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Glastonbury, p. 328, constituting 
John atte Hyde steward of the Priory of Poghley, among 
many other things granted him, are two oxen for the lard^ 
on Eoke-day,—'’^ Item ij. boves pro lardario apud 
It is dated on the Feast of the Annunciation, in the 49th of 


Edward the Third. 

Dr. Plott says, that one of the uses of the money collected 
at Iloketyde was, the reparation of the several parish churches 
where it was gatliered. This is confirmed by extracts from 
the Lambeth Book.^ The observance of Hoketyde declined 
soon after the Ecformation. Joyful commemorations of a re- 
lease from the bondage of Popery obliterated the remembrance 
of the festive season instituted on account ot a deliverance 
from the Danish yoke, if we dare pronounce it certain that it 
was instituted on that occasion. 

In Peshall’s History of the City of Oxford, under St. Mary’s 
Parish, are the following curious extracts frpm old records- — 


I “ 1566—1557. Item of Godman Rundelfs wife, Godman Jacl^dh's 
wife, and Godwife Tegg, for Hoxce money y by them received to theme qf 
the Church, xij. 9 . — 1518— 1519. Item of William Elyot and John Cham- 
berlayne for Hoke monev gydered in the pareys, iijs. ixrf. Itera^ ofthc 
gaderyug of the Churchwardens wyffes on Hoke Monday e,y ‘n}8, 
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1510 : Recepts reed, atte Hoctyde : of the ivyfes gaderijnge, 
XV5. \yL From 1522 — 23, Rec. for the wyfes yatheryng gt 
Hoctyde de claro, xvi^. xrf. — Parish of St. Peter in the 
East,” 1662 : About that time it was customary for a parish 
that wanted to raise money to do any repairs towards the 
church to keep a Hocktydey the benefit of which was often 
very great : as, for instance, this parish of St. Peter 
in the East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide', 
anno 1664, the sum of ^14. 1663: Hocktide brought in 

this year ^6. 1667: doA 10^. gained by Hoctide ; the last 

time it is mentioned here.” In the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of St. Mary-at-llill, in the city of London, under the year 
1496, is tiie following article: “Spent on the wyves that 
gadyred money on Hoh Monday y 1 ()<;/.” In 1518, there is an 
order for several sums of money gathered on Hob Monda^/^, &c. 
^0 go towards the organs, but crossed out with a pen after- 
wards. In 1497, “Gatherd hy the women on Hob Monday, 
13^. Ad. By the men on the Tuesday, 5,9.” In Nichols’s Illus- 
trations of Antient Manners and Expences, 1797, are other 
extracts from the same accounts. Under the year 1499, is 
the following article : “ For two rybbs of bief, and for bred 
and ale, to the wyvys yn the parish that gathered on Hok 
Monday, Is. ]d.” Under 1510, “Received of thegaderynge 
of Hob* Monday and Tewisday, £l 125. 6c?.” 

In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 229, among many other 
curious extracts from the Churchwardens’ and Chamberlain’s 
Books at Kingston-upon-Thames, are the following concerning 
Hocktyde : — “ 1 Hen. VIII. Rec'^ for the gardcryng at Hoc-tyde, 
145. — 2 Hen. VIII. Paid for mete and drink at Hoc-tyde, 
12^/.” The last time that the celebration of Hocktyde appears 
is in 1578 : — “ lief of fhe women upon Hoc Monday, 55. 2d.'' 
Ibid. ii. 145, Parish of Chelsea; — “Of the womenHhat went 
a hocking, 13 April, 1607, 455.” In Coates’s History of 
Reading, p. 214, in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Laurence’s parish, 1499, are the following entries : — “It. rec. 
of Hock money ^ad^ryd of women, xx5. — It. rec. of Hok 
M,oney gaderyd of men, ihj^.” Ibid. p. 226, we read the 
following observation, 1573: — “The collections on Hock 
Monday, and on the festivals, having ceased, it was agreed that 
every woman seated by the churchwardens in any seat on the 
south side of the church, above the doors, or in the middle 
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ran^c above tlie doors, should pay 4c?. yearly, and any above 
Or/, at equal portions.” Ibid. 1559 Hoctyde 
money, the men’s gatheryng, iiij^. The women's, xij^.” 
Ibid. St. Giles, Reading, 1526 “Paid for the wyves supper 
at Hoctyde, xxiiijc/.” Here a note observes The Patent 
of the 5th of Henry V. has a confirmation of lands to the 
IVior of St. Frideswide, and contains a recital of the Charter 
of Ethelred in 1004 ; in which it appears that, with the advice of 
his lords and great men, he issued a decree for the destruction 
of the Danes.” According to Milner’s History of Winchester, 
i. 172, “the massacre took place on November the 5th, St. 
Brice’s Dav, whose name is still preserved in the Calendar of 
oiir Common Prayer : but, by an order of Ethelred, the sports 
were transferred to the Monday in the third week after 
Easter/’ Under 1 535,—“ Hock-money gatheryd by the wyves, 
xiiii'. ixc/.” It appears clearly, from these ditterent extracts,* 
that the women made their collection on the Monday : and it 
is likewise shown that the women always collected more than 
the mi r. . 

The custom of men and women heaving each other alter- 
nately on Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday, must have been 
derived from this Hocking each other on Hok-days, after the 
keeping of the original days had been set aside. 

There is, however, a curious pyssage in Wythers’ Abuses 
Stript and Whipt, 1618, p. 232, which seems to ifiiply that 
Hocktide was still generally observed : — 

“ Who think (forsooth) because that once a yearc 
They can aftbord the poore some slender checre, 

Observe their country feasts or common doles. 

And entertaine their Christmass wassaile holes 
Or els because that, /or the Churche's good, 

•They in defence of Hocktide customc stood, 

A Whitsun-ale, or some such goodly motion, 

The better to procure young men’s devotion : 

M’hat will they do, I say, that think to please 
Their mighty God with such fond things as these ? 

• Sure, very ill.” • • 
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It appears from the old play of Ram Alley, that blue coats 
were formerly worn by people of fashion on St. George’s Day, 
April 23d.’’ [Compare also the following passage in Freeman’s 
Epigrams, 1611 : — 

“ With’s eorum nomine keeping greater sway 
Than a court blew on St. George’s day.”] 

In Coates’s History of Reading, p. 221, under Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1536, are the following entries: “Charges 
of Saynt George. First payd for iij. caffes-skynes, and ij. 
horse-skynnes, iiij®. vj*^. Paid for makeying the loft that 
tSaynt George standeth upon, vj‘‘. Payd for ij. plonks tor 
tlie same loft, viij*^. Payd for iiij. pesses ot clowt lether, 
ij®. ij'k Payd for makeyng the yron that the hors resteth 
upon, vj^ Payd for makeyng of Saynt George’s cote, ’viij*'. 
Payd to John Paynter for his labour, xlv®. Payd for roses, 
bells, gyrdle, sword, and dager, iij*. iiij*^. Paydfor settyng on 
the bells and roses, iij^ Payd for naylls necessarye thereto, 
oh.” 

Among the Fins, whoever makes a riot on St. George’s Day 
is in danger of suffering from storms and tempests. (Tooke’s 
Russia, i. 47.) . 

[Aubrey, in his Natural History of Wilts, a MS. in the 
library of the Royal Society, has recorded the following 
proverb ; — 

“ St. George cries goe ; 

St. Mark cries hoe /”] 


ST. MARK’S DAY or EVE. 

It is customary in Yorkshire, for the common people to sit 
a'h j watch 4n the church porch on St. Mark’s Eve, April 25th, 
from eleven o’clock at night till one in the morning. The 
Ijiird year (for this must be done thrice) they are supposed to 
see the ghosts of all those who are to die the next year, pass 
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by into the church, [which they are said to do in their usual 
dress, and precisely in the order of time in which they are 
do’omed to depart. Infants and young children, not yet able 
to walk, are said to roll in on the pavement. Those who are 
to die remain in the church, but those who are to recover 
return, after a longer or shorter time, in proportion to the 
continuance of their future sickness.] When any one sickens 
that is thought to have been seen in this manner, it is pre- 
sently whispered about that he will not recover, for that such 
or such a one, who has watched St. Mark’s Eve, says so. 
This superstition is in such force, that, if the patients them- 
selves hear of it, they almost despair of recovery. Many are 
said to have actually died by their imaginary fears on the 
occasion ; a truly J amen table, but by no means incredible, 
instange of human folly. [According to Willan, a person, 
supposed to have made this vigil, is a terror to his neighbours ; 
for, on the least offence received, he is apt, by significant hints 
and grimaces, to insinuate the speedy death of some cherished 
friend ( r relation. 

On the eve of St. Mark, the ashes are riddled or sifted on 
the hearth. Should any of the family* be destined to die 
within the year, the shoe will be impressed on the ashes ; and 
many a mischievous wight has made a superstitious family 
miserable by slily coming down stairs after the rest of the 
family have retired to rest, and impressing the ashes with a 
shoe of one of the party. Poor. Robin, for 1770, says, — 

“ On St. Mark’s Eve, at twelve o’clock, 

The fair maid will watch her smock, 

To find her husband in the dark. 

By praying unto good St. Mark.”] 

Pennant «ay8, that in North Wales no farnier dare hold his 
team on St. Mark’s Day, because, as they believe, one man’s 
team was marked that did work that day with the loss of an 
ox. The Church of Rome observes St. Mark’s day as a day 
of abstinence, in imitation of St. Mark’s^ dis(;iples, the first 
Christians of Alexandria, who, under this Saint’s conduct^ 
were eminent for their great prayer, abstinence, ancf sobriety. 
See Wheatly on the Common Prayer, 1848, p. 198. Strype, 
in his Annals of the Reformation, i. 191, under 1559, informs* 
us : The 25th April, tSt. Mark’s Day (that year), was a pro- 

• 1 Q 
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£r inanye fastes in the Rogation weeke our wse POF® ^ 

• SXIn ChJafes’iLiTtUtbK'i Sing^hi 

reache over the strete, or would he not f It he 
he is not so mighty a Saint as ye make hym ; if 
llot, he was maheiouse, that woulde not doe soe muche 

1 being as thenbut a boy. 

ta!-£ » b» 

i„pi.„a,"-H.n’. T™„ph.. 

’^Thf following custom at Alnwick, in Northumberland, on 
k Mark’s day, is thus described in Tom Thumb s Travels, 
S 96 “ 1 was at Alnwick oh a court-day, when the whimsical 

^^remony was performed of making free two young men of 
the town They jumped, with great solemnity, into a miry 
'£,1 X«h took one of them up to his a^rm-pits, and would 
V laf mp in far enoueli over head and ears, winch mad a 
.S> .ll? “.r.. ri Jt,! the tea-m of Atokk. , It 
King John imposed this upon the townsmen in their charter, 
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as a punisliment for not mending the road : his Majesty having 
f^len into this very hole, and stuck there in state till he vras 
relieved.” And in the Gent. Mag. 1756, — ‘‘The manner of 
making freemen of Alnwick Common is not less singular than 
ridiculous. The persons that are to be made free, or, as the 
phrase is, that are to lewp the well, assemble in the market- 
place very early in the morning, on the 25th of April, being 
St. Mark’s day. They are on horseback, with every man his 
sword by his side, dressed in white with white nightcaps, 
and attended by the four Chamberlains and the Castle Bailifie, 
who are also mounted and armed in the same manner. From 
the market-place they proceed in great order, with musick 
playing before them, to a large dirty pool, called the Freemen\^ 
Well, on the confines of the Common. Here they draw up 
in a body, at some distance from the water, and then, all at^ 
once, rush into it, like a herd of swine, and scramble through 
the mud as fast as they can. As the water is generally breast 
high, and very foul, they come out in a condition not much 
bettei than the heroes of the Dunciad after diving in Fleet 
Bitch ; but dry cloathes being ready for them on the other 
side, they put them on with all possible expedition, and then, 
taking a dram, remount their horses, and ride full gallop 
round the whole confines of the district, of which, by this 
atchievement, they are become free. And, after having com- 
pleted this circuit, they again enter the town sword in hand, 
and are generally met by womi?n dressed up with ribbons, 
bells, and garlands of gum-llow^ers, who welcome them with 
dancing and singing, and are called timher-waits (perhaps a 
corruption of timbrel-waits, players on timbrels, waits being 
an old word for those who play on musical instruments in 
the streets.) The heroes then proceed in ^a body till they 
come to tl/e house of one of their company, where they leave 
him, having first drank another dram ; the remaining number 
proceed to the house of the second, with the same ceremony, 
and so of the rest, till the last is left to go home by liimseLf. 
The houses of the new freemen are, on this da^, distinguished 
by a great holly-bush, which is planted in the street before 
them, as a signal for their friends to assemble and make meity 
with them at their return. This strange ceremony is said to 
have been instituted bv King John, in memory of his having* 
once bogged his horse *n this pool, called Freemen s Welh"' 
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[The following pcfpular sayings for the month of April m y 
find a place here : 

“ The nightingale and cuckoo sing both in one month. 

Timely blossom, timely ripe. 

April showers bring milk and meal. 

Aprilfools— or gowks. 

Sweet as an April meadow. 

To smell of April and May 
Black-Cross Bay. 

April showers 
Bring Summer flowers. 

April weather— 

Rain and sunshine, 

Both together. 

In April a Dove’s flood 
Is worth a king’s good. 

The bee doth love the sweetest flower 
So doth the blossom the April shower. 

The Cuckoo comes in Apwill 
And stays the month of May ; 

Sings a song at Midsummer, 

And then goes away. 

— Wiltshire. 

In the montli of Averil, 

The gowk comes over the hill, 

In a shower of rain : 

And on the — of J une. 

He turns his tune again. 

— Craven. 

, On the first of Aperill, 

You may send a gowk whither you wiii. 

, On Lady-day the later, 

The cold comes over the w^ater.”] 
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It was a general custom formerly, says Bourne, i and is still 
observed in some country parishes, to go round the 'rounds 
and limits of the parish on one of the three days before Holy 
Thursday, or the Feast of our Lord’s Ascension, when the 
minister, accompanied by his churchwardens and parishioners, 
were wont to deprecate the vengeance of God, beg a blessing 
on the fruits of the earth, and preserve the rights and pro- 
perties of the parish. To this Wither alludes in his Emblems, 
1635, p. 161, — 


“ That ev’ry man might keep his owne possessions, 
Our fathers us’d, in reverent processions, 

(With zealous prayers, and with praiseful cheere,) 
To walke their parish-limits once a yeare : 

And well-knowne markcs (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or breake) so bord’red out their lands, 
That ev’ry one distinctly knew his owne, 

And many brawles, now rife, were then unknowne. 


[These gang-days not only brought to the recollection or 
Enghshmen the settlement of the Christian faith on the sod, 
but they also impressed on the memory correct notions con- 
cerning the origin and nature of proprietorship in lapd. These 
reho'ious processions mark out the limits of certain portions 
of land, under which the whole kingdom is contained ; and in 
aU these the principle of God’s fee is recognised by the law 
and the people. The primitice. Or cyric-scot, or church-rate, 
is admitted as due throughout the bounds, and the tithes, also, 
a charge on the parish ; but, together with these admis- 
sions, there is formed in the mind a mental boundary, and a 
sacred restraint is placed upon the consciences df men, that 
co-mingles religious awe with the institution of landed right 
and landed inheritance, and family succession to it. Until 
these previous notions as to God’s right and God s property 
• • • 

’ “ It is tlie custom in many villages in the neighbourhood of Exetej; to 
‘ hail the Lamb,’ upon Ascension morn. That the figure W a lam* ac- 
tually appears in the East upon this morning is the popular persuasion ; 
and so deeply is it looted, that it hath frequently resisted (even in intelli- 
gent minds) the force o^ the strongest argument.’’ See Gent. Mag. tor 
1787, p. 718. 
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were formed, tlie inhabitants of this country held very vague 
and fluctuating opinions as to the parties to whom the soil 
belonged, or upon what terras or principles landed occupation 
rested. The walking of the parish bounds on the gang-days^ 
in religious procession, very materially contributed to form 
and keep fresh in the minds of each passing generation the 
terms on wdiich property was held, and some of the duties 
belonging to the holding. There is a short service ordered to 
be read occasionally, such as — “ Cursed is he that translate th 
the bounds and doles of his neighbour.’’] 

Bourne cites Spelman (in y^Peramhulatio)^ as deriving the 
custom of processioning from the times of the Heathens, and 
that it is an imitation of the Feast called Terminalia, which 
was dedicated to the God Terminus, whom they considered as 
the guardian of fields and landmarks, and the keeper up of 
Vriendship and peace among men. The primitive custom used 
by Christians on this occasion was, for the people to accom- 
pany the bishop or some of the clergy into the fields, where 
Litanies were made, and the mercy of God implored, that he 
would avert the evils of plague and pestilence, that he would 
send them good and seasonable weather, and give them in due 
season the fruits of the earth. In Lysons’s Environs of London, 
1 . 309, among his extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
at Lambeth, I find the following relative to our present 
subject : 

c-C .V. d. 

“ 151G. Paid for dyinge of for the clothes 0 0 8 

y For paynting the Letfny clothes 0 0 8 

For lynynge of the LeiVny clothes 0 0 4 

probably for the processions in which they chanted the Litany 
on Rogation Day.” 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1790, 
p. ,719, tells us : “ Some time in the spring, I think the day 
before Holy Thursday, all the clergy, attended by the singing 
men and boys of the choir, perambulate the town (Ripon) in 
their canonicals, . singing hymns ; and the blue-coat charity 
bovs follow singing, with green boughs in their hands.” In 
London, these parochial processions are still kept up on Holy 
Thursday. Shaw, in his History of Staffordshire, ii. part 1, 
165, speaking of WolverhaiMton, says : “ Among the local 
customs which have prevailed here may te noticed that which 
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was popularly called ‘Processioning.’ Many of the older in- 
habitants call well remember when the sacrist, residenv pre- 
bendaries, and members of the choir, assembled at Morning 
Prayers on Monday and Tuesday in llogation Week with the 
chanty children bearing long poles clothed with all kinds of 
Lwerlthen in season, and which were afterwards earned 
tlirough the streets of the town with much solemnity, the 
clersy, singing men, and boys dressed m their sacred -vest- 
ments, closing the procession, and chanting, in a grave mid 
appropriate melody, the Canticle, B<^“edicte Omnia Opera &c. 
This ceremony, innocent at least, and not illaudable m it.e , 
was of high aiiticiuity, having probably its origin in the Koman 
otferings of the Primitiai, from which (after being rendere 
conformable to our purer worship) it was adopted by the firs 
Chrisfians, and handed down, through a succession of ages,, 
to modern times. The idea was, no doubt, that of returning 
thanks to God, by whose goodness the face of nature was re- 
novated, and fresh means provided for the sustenance and 
comfort of his creatures. It was discontinued about l/fw 
The boundaries of the township and parish of Wolverhampton 
are in many points marked out by what are called Gospel 1 rees^ 
from the custom of having the Gospel read under or near them 
by the clergyman attending the parochial perambulations. 
Those near the town were visited for the same purppse by the 
processioners before mentioned, and are still pr^erved with 
the strictest care and attention!” One of these Gospel trees 
was till lately standing at Stratford-on-Avon, and a represen- 
tation of it may be seen in Halliweirs Life ot Shakespeare, 
p. 159. The subsequent is from Herrick’s Hesperides, p. 18: 


u Dearest, bury me 

, Under that Iloly-Oke, or Gospel Tree^ 

Where (thougli thou see’st not) thou may’st think upon 
Me, when thou yerely go'st procession'" 


It appears, from a sermon preached at Blandford Forum, 
1570, by William Kethe, minister, p. ?0, that in Rogation 
Week the Catholics had their “Gospelles at superstitious 
Crosses, declt d like idols, * 
Plott, in his History of Oxfordshire, p. 203, tells us that at 
Stanlake, in that county, the minister of the parish, in his 
procession in llogatio\i Week, i^eads the Gospel at a ban el s 
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head, in the cellar of the Chequer Inn^ in that town, wliere 
some say there w^as formerly a hermitage, others that there 
>yas anciently a Cross, at which they read a Gospel in former 
times ; over which the house, and particularly the cellar, being 
built, they are forced to continue the custom in manner as 
above. ^ 

At Oxford, at this time, the little crosses cut in the sfones 
of buildings, to denote the division of the parishes, are whitened 
with chalk. Great numbers of boys, with peeled willow rods 
in their hands, accompany the minister in the procession. 

In one of Skelton’s Merie Tales, the poet says to a cobler, 
'‘IVeybour, you be a tall man, and in the kynge’s warres you 
must here a standard : A standard, said the cobler, what a 
thing is that ? Skelton said, “ It is a great hanner, such a 
one as thou dooest use to heare in Rugaojon Weeke” Of the 
Wgnificence of processions in former times on Rogation Day, 
the following may serve as a specimen, from MS. Cott. Galba. 
E. iv. They are the banners belonging to Christ Church, 
Canterbury; — ‘‘Vexilla pro Rogacionibiis — Vexillum Sancti 
Thomae de panno albo de serico brud: — Item ij. vexill. de amiis 
Regis Angliae.—Item ij. vexill. de armis Cornitis Gloveriiia\ — 
Item ij. vexill, de armis Cornitis Warcnnie.— Item ij. vexiU. de 
armis de Ilastingg Item ij. vexill. de rub. damicto cum 
leopardis aur:” In Bridges’s History of Northamptonsiiire 
are recorded various instances of having processions on Cross 
Monday. 

Pennant, in his Tour from Chester to London, p. 30 , tells 
us that, “on Ascension Day.the old inhabitants of Nantwich 
piously sang a hymn of thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
Brine. A very ancient pit, called the Old Brine, was also 

• Aubpnus tells us, ‘that in Franconia, in his time, the folK)wing rites 
were used on this occasion, some of which are still retained at Oxford, and 
m ^London, and probably in many other places : “ Tribus illis diebus, 
(piibus, Apostolico Instituto, majores Litania* passim per toturn orbcin 
peragnntur, in plurimis Franconiae locis multcp Cruces (sic enim dicunt 
parochianos cmtus, /juibys turn Sanctac Crucis vexillum praferri solet) 
conveniunt. In sacrisque sedibus non simul et unam melodiam, sed sin- 
guf^ sinplaiif per choros separatim canunt ; et puella; et adolescentes 
mundiori quique habitu amicti frondentibus sertis caput coronati omnes 
et sciptenibus salignis instruct!. Stant sacrarum aediurn sacerdotcs dili- 
g^nter singularum cantus attendentes : et qua^ucunque suavius cantare 
cognoscunt, illi ex veteri more aliquot vini conchas dari adjudicant.’* 
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held in great veneration, and till within these few years was 
annjiially, on that festival, bedecked with boughs, flowers, and 
garlands, and was encircled by a jovial band of young people, 
celebrating the day with song and dance.” 

[Aubrey, in MS. Lansd. 2'A 1 , says : “ This custome is yearly 
observed at Droitwich, in Worcestershire, where, on the day 
of .St. Richard, they keepe holyday, and dresse the well with 
green boughs and flowers. One yeare in the Presbyterian 
time it was discontinued in the civil warres, and after that, the 
springe shranke up or dried up for some time ; so afterwards 
tliey revived their annual custom, notwithstanding the power 
of the parliament and soldiers, and the salt water returned 
again, and still continues. This St. Richard was a person of 
great estate in these parts, and a briske young fellow that 
would i-ide over hedge and ditch, and at length became a very ^ 
devout man, and after his decease was canonized for a saint.”] 

In the Episteles and Gospelles, London, imprinted by 
Richard Bankes, 4to, f. 32, is given “a Sermon in the Crosse 
Daye- or Rogation Dayes.” It begins thus : “ Good people, 
this weke is called the Rogation Wehe^ bycause in this weke 
we be wonte to make solempne and generall supplications, or 
prayers, which be also called Lytanyes.” The preacher com- 
plains : *‘Alacke, forpitie! these solemne and accustomable 
processions be nowe growen into a right foule and detestable 
abuse, so that the moost parte of men and women do come 
fortli rather to set out and shew themselves, and to passe the 
time with vayne and unprofitable tales and mery fables, than 
U) make generall supplications and*prayers to God, for theyr 
lackes and necessities. 1 wyll not speake of the rage and 
furour of these uplandysh processions and gangynges ahovty 
which be spent in ryotyng and in belychere^ Furthermore, 
the banners and badges of the Qrosse be so unreverently 
handled and abused, that it is merveyle God destroy e us no* 
in one daye. In these Rogation Days, if it is to be asked of 
God, and prayed for, that God of his goodnes wyll defende 
and srtve the come in the felde, and that he w^dl vouchsave to 
pourge the ayer, for this cause be certaine Gospels jred in this 
wyde felde amonges the come and grasse, that by the veitfie 
and operation of God’s word, the power of the wicked spirites, 
which keepe in the airland infecte the same (whence come* 
pestilences j^nd the other kyndes of diseases and syknesses), 
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may be layde downe, and the aier made pure and cleane, to 
tn intent the come may remaine unharmed, and not infeeted 
of the sayd hurteful spirites, but serve us for our use and 
bodely sustenance.” The Litanies or Rogations then used 
gave^tbe name of Rogation Week to this time. They occur 
as early as a. d. 550, when they were lirst observed by 
Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, on account of the frequent 
earthquakes that happened, and the incursions of wild beasts 
which laid in ruins and depopulated the city. 

Blount tells us that Rogation Week (Saxon Gang dagas^ 
1 . e. days of perambulation) is always the next but one before 
Whitsunday; and so called, because on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, of that week, Rogations and Litanies were 
used ; and fasting, or, at least, abstinence, then enjoined by 
^ the Church to all persons, not only for a devout preparative 
to the feast of Christ’s glorious Ascension, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost shortly after, but also to request and supplicate 
the blessing of God upon the fruits of the earth. And, in 
this respect, the solemnization of matrimony is forbidden 
from the first day of tUe said week tdl Trinity^ Sunday. The 
Dutch call it Crays-week, Cross-week, and it is so called in 
some parts of England, because of old ^as still among the 
Roman Catholics), when the priests went in procession this 
week, the Cross was carried before them. In the Inns of 
Court, he adds, it is called Grass-week, because the commons 
of that week consist much 6f salads, hard eggs, and green 
sauce upon some of the days. The feast of the old Romans, 
called Robigaha and Ambarvalia (quod victima arva ambiret)* 
did, in their heathenish way, somewhat resemble these institu- 
tions, and were kept in May, in honour of Robigus. 

Gerard, in the third book of his Herbal, speaking of the 
hirch-tree, p. 12,Q5, says : “It serveth well to the 'decking -up 
cf houses and banquetting-roomes, for places of pleasure, and 
for beautifying the streetes in the Crosse or Gang Weeke, and 
such like Rogation Week, in the northern parts of England, 
IS still called Gang W eek, from to gang, which, in the Iiorth, 
S^nihes to go. Gang-days are classed under certain “ Idola- 
tHes maintained by the Church of England,” in a work en- 
titled the Cobler s Book. 

*1” SeVe, bv Thomas Newton, 

1002, p. 4/, he inquires, under “ Sinnes extemsU and out- 
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ward” against the first Commandment, whether the parish 
^^•^rny®a*a “have patiently winked at, and quietlv suffered 
any rytes wherein hath been apparent superstition— as naddhw 
and raunyinij about with procession.” To gadde in procession 
IS among the customs censured by John Bale, in his Declaration 
ot Bonners Articles, 155d. In Michael Wodde’s Dialogue 
(already cited under Palm Sunday), 1554, we read : “What 
say ye to procession in Gang-daies, when Sir John saith a 
Gospe to our corne feldes ? {Oliver.) As for your Latine 
Gospels read to the corne, I am sure the corne understaiideth 
as much as you, and therefore hath as much profit by them 
as ye have that is to sai, none at al.” Kennett, in MS. 
Lansd. 10.13, says: “ Gako-Fi,ow>:ii, Rogation Flower, a sort 
of flower in prime at Rogation Week, of which the maids made 
garlands and wore them in those solemn processions.” 

By the Canons of Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, ’ 
made at Cloveshoo, in the year /47, it was ordered that 
Litanies, that is. Rogations, should be observed by the clergy 
and all the people, with great reverence, on the seventh of 
Uie Gal< :.ds of May, according to the rites of the Church of 
Rome, which terms this the greater Litany, and also according 
to the custom of our forefathers, on the three days before thi 
Ascension of our Lord, with fastings, &c. In the Injunc- 
tioiis also made in the reign of Queen Eiizabeth, it i^ ordered 
that the Curate, at certain and convenient places, shall ad- 
monish the people to give thanks to God, in the beholding of 
God s benefits, tor the increase and abundance of his fruits 
saying the 1 03rd Psalm, &c. At which time the minister shall 
w .1 sentences,-' Cursed be he which 

translateth the bounds and doles of his neighbours,’ or such 
OTders of prayers as shall be hereafter.” 'Vfhat is related on 

Pohtv'^’*^ Hooker, author of the Ecclesiastical 

Polity IS extremely interesting: “He would by no mears 

rielf customary time of procession, persuading aU, both 
rich and poor, if they desired the preservation of love and 
np rights and liberties, to accompany him in his 

would^iimir ’ peramljulation he 

. ^ express more pleasant discourse than at oth*er 

imes, and would then always drop some loving and facetious 

fnd .IJ li • ‘“J"™ y'"”* P“ple: <tai Indiniog tlim, 

nd all his present parishioners, to meekness and mutual 
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kindnesses and love ; because love thinks not evil, but covers 
a multitude of infirmities/’ By ‘^Advertisements partly for 
due Order in the publique Administration of Common 
Prayep, &c. by vertue of the Queene’s Majesties Letters com- 
manding the same, the 25th day of January (7 an. Eliz.)” 
4 to., it was directed, — “ Item, in the Tiogation Daies of 
Procession, they singe or saye in Englishe the two Psalnies 
heginnyng ‘Benedic Anima mea,’ &c. with the Lctanye 
SKffrages thereunto, with one homelye of thanhesgerying to 
God, already devised and divided into foiire partes, without 
addition of any superstitious ceremonyes heretofore used.” 
1 find the following in Articles of Enquiry within the Arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex, a.d. 1662, 4to : “ Doth your Minister 
or Curate in llogation Days go in Perambulation about your 
Parish, saying and using the Psalms and Suffrages "by law 
appointed, as viz. Psalms 103 and 104, the Letany and 
Suffrages, together with the Homily, set out for that end and 
purpose? Doth he admonish the people to give thanks to 
God, if they see any likely hopes of plenty, and to call upon 
him for his mercy, if there be any fear of searci|y ; and do 
you, the Churchwardens, assist him in it?” In similar 
Articles for the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, 1662, the 
following occurs: “Doth your Parson or Vicar observe the 
three Rogation Dayes?” In others for the Diocese of 
Chichester, 1637, is the subsequent: “ Doth your Minister, 
yeerely, in Rogation Weeke, for the knowing and distinguish- 
ing of the bounds of parishes, and for obtaining God’s 
blessing upon the fruites ©f the ground, walke the Perambu- 
lation, and say, or sing, in English, the Gospells, Epistles, 
Letanie, and other devout Prayers ; together with the 103rd 
and 104th Psalmes ?”^ 

^ ‘ In Herbert’s Country Parson, 1652, p. 157, ch. 35, we are told : 
“ The Country Parson is a lover of old customs, if they be good ard 
barmlesse. Particularly, he loves Procession, and maintains it, because 
there are contained therein four manifest advantages. First, a blessing of 
God for the fruits of the field. 2. Justice in the preservation of Sounds. 
3t Charitie in loving, walking, and neighbourly accompanying one 
artotlier, with reconciling of differences at that time, if there* be any. 
4. Mercie, in relieving the poor by a liberal distribution and largess, 
»whicb at that time is or ought to oe used. Wherefore he exacts of all 
to be present at the Perambulation, and thona that withdraw and sever 
themselves from it he mislikes, and reproves as unchar’'table and un- 
neighbourly ; and, if they will not reforme, presents them.” 
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In Nichols’s Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1797, St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, under a.d. 155.5, is the following 
article : — “ Item, paid for spiced bread on the Ascemion-Even, 
and on the Ascension Day, !«. 1556. — Item, paid for bread, 

wine, ale, and beer, upon the Ascension-Even and Day, 
against my Lord Abbott and his Covent came in Procession, 
and for strewing herbs the samme day, 7s. \d. 1559. — 

Item, for bread, ale, and beer, on Tewisday in the Eogacion 
Weeke, for the parishioners that went in Procession, \s. 
1560. — Item, for bread and drink for the parishioners that 
went the Circuit the Tuesday in the Rogation week, 3,s. Ad. 
Item, for bread and drink the Wednesday in the Rogation 
Week, for Mr. Archdeacon and the Quire of the Minster, 
Ad. 1585. — Item, paid for going the Perambulacion, for 

lisli, butter, cream, milk, conger, bread and drink, and other 
necessaries, 4^. 1597. — Item, for the charges of diet * 

at Kensington for the Perambulation of the Parish, being a 
yeare of great scarcity and deerness, 6/. 8s. 8d. 1605. — 

Item, pjiid for bread, drink, cheese, fish, cream, and other 
necessfc ’ic^ when the w^orshipfull and others of the parish 
went the Perambulation to Kensington, 15/.” 

“On Ascension Day,” says Hawkins, in his History of 
Music, ii. 112, “it is the custom of the inhabitants of 
parishes, with their officers, to perambulate in order to per- 
petuate the memory of their boundaries, and to impress the 
remembrance thereof in the mftids of young persons, espe- 
cially boys ; to invite boys, therefore, to attend to tliia 
business, some little gratuities were found necessary ; accord- 
ingly it was the custom, at the commencement of the 
procession, to distribute to each a willow-wand, and at the end 
thereof a handful of points, which were looked on by them 
as honorary rewards long after they ceased to be useful, and 
wTre called Tags.” 

^ In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary-at-Iiill, in the 
City of London, 1682, are the following entries : — 

. . • JE .V. rf. 

For fruit on Perambulation Day . . . 10 0^ 

For points for two yeres ' . . . . 2 10 0 / 

The following extracts are from the Churchwardens’ 
Books of Chelsea (Lysjpns’s London, ii. 126) : — * 
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1679. Spent at the Perambulation Dinner 

£ 

3 

.V. 

10 

Given to the hoya that tvere whipt . 

0 

4 

Paid for poynts for the boys 

0 

2 


- I'he second of these entries alludes to another exjDedient 
for impressing the recollection of particular boundaries on 
the minds of some of the young people. Bumping persons 
to make them remember the parish boundaries has been kept 
up even to this time. A trial on the occasion, where an 
angler was bumped by the parishioners of Walthamstow 
parish, is reported in the Observer newspaper of January 
10th, 1830. He was found angling in the Lea, and it was 
supposed that bumping a stranger might probably produce 
an independent witness of parish boundary. He obtained 
.50/. damages. 

[Tlie custom of perambulation, as now practised in Dorset- 
shire, is well described by Mr. Barnes in Hone’s Year Book, 
1178-9, and he gives an amusing account of the modes 
taken to impre.s8 the situation of the boundaries on the 
memory. A man, perhaps, if asked whether sueltfa stream 
were a boundary, would reply, » Ees, that ’tis. I’m sure o’t, 
by the same token that 1 were tossed into’t, and paddled 
about there lik a water-rot, till I wor hafe dead.”] 

It appears from an order of the Common Council of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 15th May, 1657, that the scholars of the 
pubhe grammar-school there; and other schools in the town, 
yere invited to attend the magistrates when they perambu- 
lated the boundaries of the town. On Ascension Dav, the 
Magistrates, River Jury, &c. of the corporation of that town, 
according to an ancient custom, make their annual procession 
by water, in their barges, visiting the bounds of their juris- 
diction on the river, to prevent encroachments. Cheerful 
Illations are offered on the occasion to the genius of the 
“coaly Tyne.” 

[Aubrey, in MS. Lansd. 231, says, “ In Cheshire, when 
they went in petambulation, they did blesse the springs, i. e. 
t icy did read a Gospell at them, and did believe the water was 
th* better:’ to this account is added in pencil: “On Ro<'a- 
tion daysGospeUs were read in the corn-fields here in England 
untiU the Civill Warrs and Rennet has added, “ Mem. A 
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gospell read at the head of a barrel in procession within the 
parish of Stanlake, Co. Oxon.”]^ 

Ileath, in his History of the Scilly Islands, 1750, p. 128, 
tells us : “At Exeter, in Devon, the boys have an annual 
custom of damming up the channel in the streets, at going 
the bounds of the several parishes in the city, and of splash- 
ing the water upon people passing by. Neighbours as well 
as strangers are forced to compound hostilities, by given the 
boys of each parish money to pass without ducking : each 
parish asserting its prerogative in this respect.” 

The following is from Hasted’s History of Kent, i. 109 : — 

“ There is an odd custom used in these parts, about Keston 
and Wickham, in Rogation Week, at which time a number of 
young men meet together for the purpose, and with a most 
hideous^ noise, run into the orchards, and, incircling each 
tree, pronounce these words ; — • 

“ Stand fast root ; bear well top ; 

God send us a youling sop ! 

Every twig api)le big, 

Every bough aj)ple enow.’^ 

For which incantation the confused rabble expect a gratuity 
in money, or drink, which is no less welcome ; but if they are 
disappointed of both, they wdth great solemnity anathematize 
the owuiers and trees with altogether as insignificant a curse. 

It seems highly probable that tl/is custom has arisen from the 
ancient one of perambulation among the Heatliens, wdien they 
made prayers to the Gods for the use and blessing of the fruits 
coming up, with thanksgiving for those of the preceding 
year; and as. the Heathens supplicated Eolus, God of the 
Winds, for his favorable blasts, so in this custom they still 
retained Ills name with a very small variation ; this cere- 
mony is called Youling^ and the word is often used in their 
invocations.” 

Armstrong, in his History of Minorca, 1752, p. 5, thus 
allucfes to processioning, “ as the Children ii\ London are ac- 
customed to perambulate the limits of their Parishyyi\\\^^^^ 
call processioning : a custom probably derived to *them fram 
the Romans, who were so many ages in possession of the 

• 

Th rns’ Aliecdotes and Traditions, p. 91. 
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Island of Great Britain.”* The following customs can pro- 
perly find a place nowhere but in this section : ‘‘ Shaftesbury 
is pleasantly situated on a hill, but has no water, except what 
the inhabitants fetch at a quarter of a mile’s distance from the 
manour of Gillingham, to the lord of which they pay a yearly 
ceremony of acknowledgment, on the Monday before Holy 
Thursday. They dress up a garland very richly, calling it the 
Prize Besom, and carry it to the Manor-house, attended by a 
calf’ 8-head and a pair of gloves, which are presented to the 
lord. This done, the Prize Besom is returned again w ith the 
same pomp, and taken to pieces ; just like a milk-maid’s gar- 
land on May Hay, being made up of all the plate that can be 
got together among the housekeepers.” — Travels of Tom 
Thumb, p. 16. 

Brand’s servant, Betty Jelkes, who lived several y<^ars at 
Evesham, in Worcestershire, informed him of an ancient 
custom at that place for the master-gardeners to give their 
workpeople a treat of baked peas, both white and gray (and 
pork), every year on Holy Thursday. 

The following is the account given of Procession Weeke 
and Ascension Hay, in Barnaby Googe’s Translation of Nao- 
georgus, f. 63 : 

Now comes the day wherein they gad ahrodc, with Crosse in hande^ 

To houndcs of every fields and round al)out their neighbour's lande : 
And, as they go, they sing and pray to every saint above, 

But to our Ladie specially, whom most of all they love. 

When as they to the towne are come, the Church they enter in. 

And looke what Saint that Church doth guide, they humbly pray to him. 
That he preserve both come andfruite from storme and tempest great 
And them defend from harme, and send them store of drinke and meat 
This done, they to the taverne go, or in the fieldes they dine. 

Where downe they sit and fecde apace, and till' themselves with wine, 
So much that ofteatymes without the Crosse they come away. 

And miserably they reele, still as their stomackc up they lay. 

These things three dayes continually are done, with solemne sport ; 
With many Crosses often they unto some Church resort. 

Whereas they all do chaunt alowde, whereby there streight doth spring 
A bawling noyse^^ while every man seeks hyghest for to syng. . 

In the Si^atistical Account of Scotland, 1 795, xv. 45, Parish of Lanark, 
in -the county of Lanark, w^e read of “ the riding of the Marches, which is 
done annually upon the day after Whitsunday Fair by the magistrates and 
burgesses, called here the Itandsmark or Langemark Day, from the Saxon 
langemarkT 
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Tlien comes the day ^v]^en Christ asceiidi^d to Ids Father’s seatc. 

Which day tliey also celebrate \vith store of drinkc' and meate ; 

‘then every man some l)ird(‘ must eate, 1 know not to what endc, 

And after divimn- all to Church th(!y come, and there attende. 

The hlocke that on the aultar still till then was scene to stande, 

Is drawne np hie aljove the roofe, by ropes and force of hande ; 

The Friestes about it rounde do stand, and chaunt it to the skie, 

For all these mens religion great in singing most doth lie. 

* Then out of hande the dreadfnll shape of Sathan downe they throw, 
Oft times, witli fire homing bright, and dasht asunder tho ; 

The boyes with greedie eyes do watch, and on him straight they fall, 
And Ix'ate him sore with rotls, and breake him into pec(;es small. 

This done, the wafers downe doe cast, and singing cakes the while, 
\Vith papers rounde amongst them put, the children to heguile. 

With laughter great are all things done: and from the beanies they lei, 
Creat streames of water flownc to fall, on whom they meane to wet. 
And thus this solemne lioliday, and bye renowned feast 
Vnd All their whole devotion here is ended with a jeast.” 

The following sriperstition relating to this day is found in 
Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, KiGo, p. 152. In some 
countries tliey run out of the doors in time of tempest, blessing 
thlmiir ives with a cheese, whereupon was a cross made with a 
rope’s end upon Ascension Day. — Item, to hang an egg laid 
on Ascension Day in the roof of tlie house, preservetli tlif‘ 
same from all hurts.” The same writer mentions tlie cele- 
hrated Venetian superstition on this day, ■which is of gp(?at 
antiquity. “ Kvery year, ordinarily, upon Ascension Day, tlie 
Duke of Venice, accompanied wiih the States, goeth with great 
solemnity to the sea, and, after certain ceremonies ended, 
easteth thereinto a gold ring of gr/rat value and estimation, for 
a jiacificatory oblation ; wherewith their predecessors supposed 
that the wrath of the sea was assuaged.” This custom “is 
said to have taken its rise from a grant of Pope Alexander tho 
Third, wliT), as a reward for the zeal of the inhabitants in his 
restoration to the Papal cliair, gave them power over the 
Adriatick Ocean, as a man has powder over his wife. In me- 
mory of whicli the chief magistrate annually throws a ring 
into tit, with these words: ^ Desponsamu^ te,^Marey in siymun 
jmpetid dominii ; We espouse thee, 0 Sea, in testimony of 
our perpetual dominion over thee.” — Gent. Mag. *Nov. 1/4)1, 
p. 483. See also Gent. Mag. March 1/35, p. 118. In another 
volume of tlie same miscellany, for March 1798, p. 184, m; 
have an account of tlie ceremony rather more minute : “ On 
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Asceiisiou Day, the Doge, in a splendid barge, attended by a 
thousand barks and gondolas, proceeds to a particular place 
in the Adriatic. In order to compose the angry gulph, and 
procure a calm, the patriarch pours into her bosom a quantity 
(if holy water. As soon as this charm has had its effect, the 
Doge, with great solemnity, through an aperture near his seat, 
drops into her lap a gold ring, repeating these words, ‘ Dc- 
sponsainus te, Mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii We 
espouse thee, 0 Sea, in token of real and perpetual dominion 
over thee.” 

[Brockett mentions the smock-race on Ascension Day, a 
race run by females for a smock. These races were frequent 
among the young country wenches in the North. The prize, 
a fine Ilollaml chemise, Avas usually decorated with ribands. 

, Tlie sport is still continued at Newburn, near Newcastle. 

' 'fhe following curious poem on this amusement is extracted 
from a small volume, entitled Poetical Miscellanies, consisting^ 
of Original Poems, and Translations, by the best hands, pub- 
lished by Mr. Steele, 8vo, 1714, p. 199 : 

“ Now did the bag-jhpe in hoarse notes licgin 
Th’ expected si^nial to the neighli’ring green ; 

While tlie mild sun, in the decline of day, 

Shoots from the distant West a cooler ray. 

Allarm’d, the sweating crowds forsake the town, 

Unpeopled Finglas is a desart grown. 

Joan quits her (X)w's, that with full udders stand, 

And low' unheedc'd for the milker’s hand. 

The joyous sound the distant reajXTs hear, 

Their harvest leave, *and to the sport repair. 

The Dublin i)reutice, at the w'elcomc call, 

In hurry rises from his cakes and ale ; 

Handing the flaunting sempstress o’er the plains, 

He struls alreau among the homely swains. 

* “ The butcliers foggy spouse amidst the throng, 

Rubb’d clean, ami taw'dry drest, j)uffs slow along ; 

Her pond’roiis rings the wond’ring mob liehold. 

And dwell <>n every finger heaji’d with gold. 

Long to St. Patrick’s filthy shambles hound, 

^Surpris’d, she views the rural scene around ; 

The distant ocean there salutes her eyes, 

Here tow’ring hills in goodly order rise ; 

^ The fruitful valleys long extended lay. 

Here sheaves of corn, and cocks of fragrant hay j 
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While whatsoe’er she hears, she smells, or sees, 

(lives her fresh transports, and she doats on trees. 

Yet (hapless wTctch), the servile thirst of gain 
Can force her to her stinking stall again. 

** Nor was the country justice wanting there, 

To make a penny of the rogues that sw ear ; 

With supercilious looks he awes the green, 

‘ Sirs, keep the peace — I represent the queen.’ 

Poor Paddy swears his whole week’s gains away, 
While my young squires blaspheme, and nothing pay. 
All on the mossie turf confus’d were laid 
The jolly rustick, and the buxom maid. 

Impatient for the sport, too long delay’d. 

“ When, lo, old Arbiter, amid the croud. 

Prince of the annual games, proclaim’d aloud, 

‘ Ye virgins, that intend to try the race. 

The swiftest wins a smock enrich’d wnth lace : 

A camhrick kerchitf shall the next adorn, 

And kiddeii gloves shall by the third be worn.’ 

Tliis Scaid, he high in air display’d each prize ; 

All view the waving smock wdth longing eyes. 

“ Fair Oonah at the barrier first appears, 

Pride of the neighb’ring mill, in bloom of years 
Her native brightness borrows not one grace, 
Uncultivated charms adorn her face, 

Her rosie cheeks 'vitli modest blushes glow. 

At once her innocence and beauty show : 

Oonah the eyes of each spectator draws. 

What bosom beats not ii? fair Oonali’s cause ? 

“ Tall as a pine majestick Nora stood. 

Her youthful veins were sw^ell’d with sprightly blood, 
Inur’d to toyls, in wholesoni gardens bred. 

Exact in ev’ry limb, and form’d for speed. 

“ To thee, 0 Shevan, next what praise is due ? 

^ Thy youth and beauty doubly strike the view. 

Fresh as the plumb tliat keeps the virgin blue ! 

Each w^ell deserves the smock, — but fates decree, 

But one must wear it, tho’ deserv’d by three. 

“Now side by side the panting rivals stand, 

And fix their eyes u})on th’ appointed hatid ; 

The signal giv’n, spring forward to the race. 

Not fam’d Camilla ran with fleeter pace. * 

Nora, as lightning sw'ift, the rest o’er-pass’d, 

While Shevan fleetly ran, yet ran the last. 

But, Oonah, thou hadst Venus on thy side ; 

At Nora’s petticoat the goddess ply’d, 
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And in a trice the fatal string uiity’d. 

Quick stop’d the maid, nor wou’d, to win the prize, 
Expose her hidden charms to vulgar eyes. 

But while to tye tlie treachTous knot she staid. 
Both her glad rivals pass the weeping maid. 

Now in despair she plies the race again, 

Not winged winds dart swifter o’er the plain : 
hhe (while chaste Dian aids her hapless speed) 
Shevan outstrip’d — nor further cou’d succeed. 

For with redoubled haste bright Oonali flics, 

Seizes the goal, and wins the noblest prize. 

* Loud shouts and acclamations fill the place, 

Tho’ chance on Oonali had bestow’d the race ; 

Like Felim none rejoye’d — a lovelier swain 
Ne’er fed a flock on the Fingalian jilain. 

Long he with secret passioiilov’d tlie maid, 

Now his encreasing flame itself betray’d. 

Stript for the race how hriglit did slie ajipear ! 

No cov’riiig hid her feet, her bosom bare, 

And to the wind she gave her flowing hair. 

A thousand charms he saw, conceal’d" before, 

Those yet conceal’d he faney’d still were more. 

“ Felim, as night came on, young Oonah woo’d, 

Soon willing beauty was liy truth subdu’d. 

No jarring settlement their bliss annoys, 

No licence needed to defer their joys. 

Oonah e’er morn the sweets of wedlock try’d, 

The smock she w'on a virgin, wore a bride.”] 
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“ If thou lov’st me then. 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night ; , 

And in the wood, a league without the town, 

. Where I did met thee once with Helena, 

To do ohfien ance for a mom of 3/ay, 

There will I stay for thee.” 

^ M'uIh. N'if/kCs Dream f Act i. sc. 1 . , 

h" was anpiently the custom for all ranks of people to go 
out h Maying early on the first of May. Bourne tells us that 
in his time, in the villages in the North of England, the 
iuVenile part of both sexes were wont ,to rise a little after 
midnight on the morning of that day, and w^allv to some 
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neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and the blowing of 
horns, where they broke down branches from the trees and 
aVlorned them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. This 
done, they returned homewards with their booty about the 
time of sunrise, and made their doors and windows triumph 
in tlie flowery spoil. 

Stubbs, in the Anatomie of Abuses, 1585, f. 94, says: — 
'“Against Maie, every parishe, towne, and village, assemble 
themselves together, hothe men, women, and children, olde and 
yong, even all indifferently : and either goyng all together, or 
devidyng themselves into companies, they goe some to the 
woodes and groves, some to the hilles and mountaines, some to 
one place, some to another, where they spende all the night in 
pastymes, and in the mornyng they returne, bringing with them 
bircl^ bowes, and braunches of trees to deck their assemblies 
w ithall. I have heard it credibly reported (and that viim voct^ 
by men of great gravitie, crcdite, and reputation, that of fourtie, 
threescore, or a hundred maides goyng to the woode over night, 
there have scarcely the thirde parte of them returned home 
again i- undefiled.” 

Ikarnc, in his Preface to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, 
p. 18, speaking of the old custom of drinking out of horns, 
observes : — “ ’Tis no wmnder, therefore, that upon the jollities 
on the first of May formerly, the custom of blowing with, and 
drinking in, horns so much prevailed, which, though it be 
now generally disus’d, yet ^he custom of blowing them 
prevails at this season, even to this day, at Oxford, to remind 
people of the pleasantness of that part of the year, which 
ought to create mirth and gayety, such as is sketch’d out in 
some old Books of Offices, such as the Prymer of Salisbury, 
printed at Rouen, 1551, 8vo.” Aubrey, in his Remains of 
Gentilisme and Juadisme, MS. Lansd. 266, f. 5, says : — 
“ Memorandum, at Oxford, the boys do blow cows' horns and 
hollow canes all night ; and on May Day the young maids of 
every parish carry about garlands of flowers, which afterw'ards 
tlnpr hang up in their churches.” Mr. Henry Rowe, in a note 
in his Poems, ii. 4, says : — “ The Tower of*Magdalen College, 
Oxford, erected by Cardinal Wolsey, when bursar ofT the 
College, 1492, contains a musical peal of ten bells, wodonMay 
Day the choristers assemble on the top to wisher inthe sprmg." 
Dr. Chandler, hovpever, in his Life of Bishop Waynflete, 
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assures us that Wolsey had no share in the erection of the 
structure ; and Mr. Chalmers, in his History of the University, 
refers the origin of the custom to a mass or requiem, which, 
before the Reformation, used 4;o be annually performed on the 
top, of the tower, for the soul of Henry YII. ‘^This was 
afterwards commuted,” he observes, ‘'for a few pieces of 
musick, which are executed by the choristers, and for which 
the Rectory of Slimbridge, in Gloucestershire, pays annually 
the sum of lOZ.” 

In Herrick’s Hesperides, p. 74, are the following allusions 
to customs on May Day : — 

“ Come, my Corinna, come : and comming, marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green and trimmed witli trees : see how 
Devotion gives each hause a bough, 

« Or branch : each porch, each doore, ere this, 

An arke, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of white-thorne neatly enterwove. 

A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
T3ack, and with white-thorne laden home. 

Some have dispatch'd their cakes and creame, 

Before that we have left to dreame." 

[In an old ballad called the Milk-maid’s Life, printed about 
1 630, we are told : — 

* “ Upon the first of May, 

With garlands fresh and gay. 

With mirth and ‘musick sweet, 

For such a season meet, 

They passe thpir time away : 

Tliey dance away sorrow. 

And all the day thorow * 

Their legs doe never fayle. 

They nimbly their feet doe ply. 

And bravely try the victory * 

In honour o' th’ milking paile.”] 

There was a time when this custom was observed by noble 
and royal personages, as well as the vulgar. Thus we read 
in Chaucer’s Court* of Love, that, early on May Day, “ fourth 
gotlr^al the Court, both most and lest, to fetche the flouris 
fresh, and braunch, and blome.” It is on record that King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Katherine partook of this diver- 
sion ; and historians also mention that he with his courtiers, 
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ill the beginning of his reign, rose on May Day very early to 
fetch May, or green boughs, and they went with their 
l)ows and* arrows, shooting to the wood. Shakespeare says 
(Hen. VIII.) it was impossible to make the, people sleep on 
May morning ; and (Mids. N. Dream) that they rose early to 
observe the right of May. The court of King James the First, 
and the populace, long preserved the observance of the day, 
as Spelman's Glossary remarks under the word Maiuma. 
Milton has the following beautiful song on May morning ; — 

** Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
• Mirth and youth, and fond desire ; ^ 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early nong, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 

Stow, in his Survay of London, 1603, pp. 98-9, quotes 
from Hall an account of Henry the VIII. ’s riding a Maying 
from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s-hill, with 
Queen Katherine his wife, accompanied with many lords and 
ladies. He tells us also, that “on May Day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment^ would w^alke into the sweete 
meadowes and greene woods, there to rejoyce their s])irites 
with the beauty and savour of sweete flowers, and with the 
harmony of birds pray sing God in their kind. I find also, 
that in the moneth of May, the citizens of London, of all 
estates, lightly in every parish, or sometimes two or three 
parishes j«yning togither, had their severall* Mayings, and did 
fetch in May-poles, with diverse warlike shewes, with good 
archers, morice-dauncers, and other devices, for pastime all tfie 
day long, and towards the evening they had stage-playes, and 
bqnqflers in the streetes. Of these Mayings^ we reade, in the 
raigne of Henry the Sixt, that the aldermen and shirifles of 
London being, on May Day, at the Bishop of London’s weSd, 
in the parish of Stebunbeath, and having there a worshipfull 
dinner for themselves and other commers, Lydgate the poet, that 
was a monke of Beryf sent to them by a pursivant a joyfull 
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commendation of that season, containing sixteen staves in 
meter royall, beginning thus : — 

“ Miglitie Flora, goddesse of fresh flowers, 

Mdiich clotlied hath the soylc iri lustie grccne, 

Made buds spring with her sweete showers, 

By influenee of the sunne -shine ; 

To doe pleasance of intent full cleanc, 

Unto the States which now sit here, 

Hath Vere downe sent her owne daughter deare.” 

Polydoro Vergil says, that “ at the Caleiules of Maie,” not 
only houses and gates were garnished witli houghs and flowers, 
hut “in some places the churches, whiche fashion is derived 
of the Uomaynes, that use the same to honour their goddesse 
Flora with suclie ceremonies, whom they name Goddesse of 
Fruites.” (Langley’s I’olyd. Verg. f. 102.) In an account of 
Parish Expenses in Coates’s Hist, of Heading, p. 216, 1504, 
we have ; “It. Payed for felling and bryngyng home of the 
bow set in the Mercat-place, for settyng up of the same, mete 
and drink, viij‘b” 

In Vox Graculi, 1623, p. 62, under May, are the follow- 
ing observations : — 

“ To Islington and Ilogsdon runnes tin; streame 
Of giddie i>eople, to eate cakes and crcamc.'’ 

“ May i*s the merry moneth : on the first day, l)etimes in 
the morning, shall young fellov/es and raayds be so enveloped 
with a mist of wandering out of their wayes, that they shall 
fall into ditches, one upon another. In the afternoone, if the 
skie cleare up, shall be a stinking stirre at Pickehatch, with 
the solemne revels of morice-dancing, and the hobbie-horse so 
neatly presented, as if one of the masters of the parish had 
playd it himselfe. Against this high-day, likewise^ shall be 
such preparations for merry meetings, that divers durty sluts 
shall bestow more in stuffe, lace, and making up of a "gowne 
and a peticote, then their two y cares wages come to, besides 
the benefits of caudles’ ends and kitchen stuffe.” InWhim- 
zies, or a True CJast 'of Characters, 1631, p. 132, speaking 
of h ruffian,^ the author says : “ His soveraignty is showne 
highest at May-gaines, Wakes, Summerings, ‘ and llush- 
bcjarings.” 

In the old Calendar of the Romish Chhrch so often referred 
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to, I find the following observation on the 30th of April : 
“ The boys go out and seek May trees.” This receives illus- 
tration Irom an order in a MS. in the British Museum, entitled 
“ The State of Eton School,” 1560, wherein it is stated, that 
on the day of St. Piiilip and St. James, if it be fair weather, 
and the master grants leave, those boys who choose it may rise 
at four o’clock, to gather May branches, if they can do it with- 
out wetting their feet : and that on that day they adorn the 
windows of the bedchamber with green leaves, and the houses 
are perfumed with fragrant herbs. 

Misson,in his Travels in England, translated by Ozell, p. 307, 
says : “ On the 1st of May, and the five and six days follow- 
ing, all the pretty young country girls that serve the town with 
milk dress themselves up very neatly, and borrow abundance 
of silver plate, whereof they make a pyramid, which they 
adorn with ribbands and %wcrs, and carry upon their heads,* 
instead of their common milk-pails. In this equipage, accom- 
pany’d by some of their fellow milk-maids, and a bagpipe or 
fiddle, they go from door to door, dancing before the houses of 
their ( ’istomers, in the midst of boys and girls that follow them 
in troops, and everybody gives them sometliing.” In the Dedi- 
cation to Colonel ' Martin’s Familiar Epislles, 1685, we have 
the following allusion to this custom : “ V/liat’s a May-day 
milking-pail without a garland and fiddle ?” Tlie May- 
ings,” says Strutt, ii. 99, “ are in some sort yet kept up by 
the milk-maids at London, who*go about the streets with tlieir 
garlands, music, and dancing : but this tracing is a very 
imperfect shadow of the original sports ; for May-poles were 
set up in streets, with various martial shows, morris-darieing, 
and other devices, with which, and revelling and good cheer, 
the day was passed away. At night they rejoiced, and lighted 
up their benfires.” 

Scott, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 152, tells us of an 
old superstition : “ To be delivered from witches, they hang 
in their entries (among other things) hay-thorn, otherwise 
whi^e-thorn, gathered on May-day.” The following divina- 
tion on May-day is preserved in Gay’s Shep*lierd’s Week, Jth 
Pastoral : • 7 


“ Last May-day fair, I search’d to find a snail. 
That might rny secret lover’s name reveal : 
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Upon a gooseberry-bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 

I seized the vermine ; home I cpiickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white embeds spread : 

Slow crawl’d the snail, and, if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes marked a curious L : 

Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove ! 

For L is found in Lubherkin and Love.” 

The May customs are not yet forgotten in London and its 
vicinity. In the Morning Post, May 2d, 1791, it was men- 
tioned, “that yesterday being the 1st of May, according to 
annual and superstitious custom, a number of persons went 
into the fields and bathed their faces with the dew on^^the 
grass, under the idea that it would render them beautiful.” 

« Vain hope 1 No more in choral hands unite 
Her virgin votaries, and at early dawn, 

* Sacred to May and Love’s mjfterious rites. 

Brush the light dew-drops from the spangled lawn.” 

I remember, too, that in walking that same morning, be- 
tween Hounslow and Brentford, I was met by two distinct 
parties of girls, with garlands of flowers, who begged money of 
me, saying, ‘‘ Pray, sir, remember the garland.” The young 
chimney-sweepers, some of whom are fantastically dressed in 
girls’ clothes, with a great profusion of brick-dust, by way of 
paint, gilt paper, &c., making a noise with their shovels and 
brushes, are now the most striking objects in the celebration 
of May-day in the streets of London. 

[May-dew was held of singular virtue in former tinies. Pepys, 
on a certain day in May, maKcs this entry in his diary . My 
wife away down with Jane and W . Hewer to Woolwich, in order 
to a little ayre, and to lie there to-night, and so to gather May- 
dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is 
the only thing in the world to wash her face with ; and,” Pepys 
ad\is, “ I am contented with it.” His reasons for contentment 
seem’ to appear in the same line ; for he says, “ I went by watu 
to Fox-hall, and there walked in Spring-garden.” And there he 
notices “a great deal of company, and the weather and garden 
pleasant ; and it is very pleasant and cheap going thither, for 
a man may go to spend what he will, or nothing— all as one. 
But to hear the nightingale and other birds, and here a fidmer, 
and there a harp, and here a jew^s trun^p, and here, laughing, 
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and there fine people walking, is mighty diverting,” says Mr. 
Pepys, while his wife is gone to lie at Woolwich, m order 
to a little ayre and to gather May-dew.”] 

1 have more than once been disturbed early on May morn- 
inff, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by the noise of a song which a 
woman sung about the streets, who had several garlands in 
her hands, and which, if I mistook not, she sold to any that 
were superstitious enough to buy them. It is homely and 
low, but it must be remembered that our treatise is not on 
the sublime : — 


“ Rise up, maidens ! fy for shame ! 

For I’ve been four lang miles from hame : 
Fve been gathering my garlands g^iv • ^ 

Rise up, fair maids, and take in your May. 


[AthUp, CO. Oxon, the children with their May garlands. 
Bing,— 

“ Good morning. Missus and Master, 

I wish you a happy day ; 

Please to smell my garland, 

Because it is tin? First of May.”] 

The following shows a custom of malting fools on the Ist of 
May, like that^on the 1st of April: “ U. P. K. spells May 
Goslings,” is an expression used by boys at play, as an insult 
to the losing party. U.P.K. is “ up pick,” that is, up ^ylth 
your pin or peg, the mark of tho goal. An additional punish- 
ment was thus : the winner made a hole in the ground with 
his heel, into which a peg about t^ree inches long was driven, 
its top being below the surface ; the loser, with his hands tied 
behind him, was to pull it up with his teeth, the boys buffeting 
with their hats, and calling out, “ Up pick, you May Gosling, 
or U.P.K. Gosling in May.” A May Gosling on the 1st of 
May is made with as much eagerness in the north of England, 


» Here is no pleonasm. It is simply, as the French have it, your 
luaRoval Household Account, communicated by Craven Ord, hsq., I tmd 
the following article: “ July 7, 7 Hen. VII. Kern,* to the maydens of 
Lambeth for a May, lOsA.” So among the Receipts and Disbursement^ of 
the Canons of the Priory of St. Mary, in Huntingdon, m Nichols s IMus- 
trations of the Manners and Expenses of Ancient Times in England, 
1797, p. 291, we have ; “ Item, gyven to the Wyves of Ilerford to tlje 
makyng of there May, 1 2d.” 
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ils an April Noddy (Noodle)> or Fool, on the 1st of April. 
Gent. Mag. for April, 1791, p. *127. 

[If, however, a May gosling was made on the second of the 
montli, the following rhyme was uttered to turn the ridicule : 

May-day’s past and gone ; 

Thoii’s a gosling, and I’m none.”] 

To May-T)ay sports maybe referred the singular bequest 
of Sir Dudley Diggs (mentioned in Hasted’s Kent, ii. 7b7), 
who, by his last will, dated in 1()38, left the yearly sum of 
20/., to be paid to two young men and two maids, who, on 
May 19th, yearly, should 7'un a tije at Old Wives Lees in 
Chilham, and prevail ; the money to be paid out of the profits 
^f the land of this part of the manor of Selgrave, which 
escheated to him after the death of Lady Clive. These lands, 
* being in three pieces, lie in the parishes of Preston and 
Faversham, and contain about forty acres, all commonly called 
the Running Lands. Two young men and two young maids 
run at Old Wives Lees in Chilham, yearly, on May 1st, and 
the same number at Sheldwich Lees on the Monday following, 
by way of trial: and the two which prevail at each of those 
places run for the 10/. at Old Wives Lees, as above mentioned, 
on May 1 9th.” A great concourse of the neighbouring gentry 
and inhabitants constantly assemble there on this occasion. 
“ There was, till of late years,” says the same writer (Hist, 
of Kent, ii. 284), “ a singular, though a very ancient, custom 
kept up, of electing a Deputy to the Dumb Dorsholder of 
Chart, as it was called, claipiing liberty over fifteen houses m 
the precinct of Pizein-well; every householder of which was 
formerly obliged to pay the keeper of this Borsholder one 
penny yearly. This Dumb Borsholder was always first called 
at the Court-Leet holden for the hundred of Twy.ford, when 
its keeper, who was yearly appointed by that court, held it 
up to his call, with a neckcloth or handkerchief put through 
the iron ring fixed at the top, and answered for it. This 
Borsholder of Cl^arL^and the Court-Leet, has been discontinued 
about fifty years : and the Borsholder, who is put in by the 
Quarter S&ssions for Watringbury, claims over the whole 
})arish. This Dumb Borsholder is made of wood, about three 
feet and half an inch long, with an iron ring at the top, and 
four more by the sides, near the bottoiii, where it has a square 
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iron spike fixed, four inclies and a lialf long, to fix it in tlie 
ground, or, on occasion, to break open doors, &c., which used 
to’be done, without a warrant of any justice, on suspicion of 
goods having been unlawfully come by and concealed in any 
of these fifteen houses. It" is not easy at this distance of 
time, to ascertain the origin of this dumb officer. Perhaps it 
might have been made use of as a badge or ensign by the 
office of the market here. The last person who acted as 
deputy to it was one Thomas Clampard, a blacksmith, whose 
heirs have it now in their possession.” 

Ill the Laws of the Market, printed by ^Andrew Clark, 
printer to the Honourable City of London, 16/7, under *’* I he 
Statutes of the Streets of this City against Noysances,” 29, I 
find the following: “ No man shall go in the streets by iiigdit 
or by day with bow bent, or arrows under his girdle, nor with 
sword iinscabbar’d, under pain of imprisonment ; or with* 
hand-gun, having therewitli powder and match, except it be 
in a usual May-game or Sight 

Audley, in a Companion to the Almanack, 1802, p. 21, 
says: ‘ Some derive May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
to whom they offered sacrifices on the first day of it ; and this 
seems to explain the custom which prevails on this day where 
the writer resides (Cambridge), of children having a figure 
dressed in a grotesque manner, called a May Lady^ before 
which they set a table, having on it wine, &c. They also beg 
money of passengers, which is •considered as an offering to 
t\i^ inaidkin ; for their plea to obtain it is, ^ Pray remember 
the jxoor May Lady' Perhaps the garlands, for which they 
also beg, originally adorned the head of the goddess. The 
bush of hawthorn, or, as it is called. May, placed at the doors 
on this day, may point out the first fruits of the Spring, as 
this is orn^ of the earliest trees wdiich blossolns.” 

Browne, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 1625, ii. 122, thus 
describes some of the May revellings : 

As I have seene the Ladj/ of tho May 
, vSV'/ in an arbour (on a holy-day) 

Built by ike May-poU, where the joSuinCswairies 
Dance with the maidens to the hagj)i])e’s strahuvs, • 

When envious Night commands them to be gone, 

Call for the merry youngsters one hy one, 

And for their well performance, soonc disposes * 

To this a garltnd interwove with roses ; 
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To that a carved hookc or well -wrought scrip ; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 

To one her garter ; to another then 
A hand-kerchiefe cast o’er and o’er agen : 

And none returneth emptie that hath spent 
llis paines to fill their rurajl nieriment.” 

Hutchinson, in his History of Northumberland, ii. 14, tells 
us “that a syllabub, is prepared for the May which is 

made of warm milk from the cow, sweet cakes and wine : and 
a kind of divination is practised, hy f shiny with a ladle for a 
weddiny-ring, which is dropped into it, for the purpose of 
prognosticating who shall be first married. 

Toilet, in the description of his famous window, of which 
more will be said hereafter, tells us : “ Better judges may de- 
cide that the institution of this festival originated from the 
•Roman Floralia, or from the Celtic La Beltine, while I con- 
ceive it derived to us from our Gothic ancestors.’^ Glaus 
Magnus de Gentihus Septentrionalibus, lib. xv. c. 8, says, 
“ that after their long winter, from the beginning of October 
to the end of April, the Northern nations have a custom to 
welcome the returning splendour of the sun with dancing, 
and mutually to feast each other, rejoicing that a better season 
for fishing and hunting was approached.” In honour of May 
Day the Goths and Southern Swedes had a mock battle be- 
tween Summer and Winter, which ceremony is retained in the 
Isle of Man, where tlie Danes and Norwegians had been for a 
long time masters. 

Borlase, in his curious account of the manners of Corn- 
wall, speaking of the May Customs, says : “ This usage is 
nothing more than a gratulation of the Spring and every 
house exhibited a proper signal of its approach, “ to testify 
their universal joy at the revival of vegetation.” o He says: 
“ An antient custom, still retained by the Cornish, is, that of 
decking their doors and porches on the first day of May with 
gr€‘en boughs of sycamore and hawthorn, and of planting 
trees, or rather stumps of trees, before their houses.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1/54, p. 354, a custom is 
alluded to, I believe, not yet entirely obsolete. The writer 
says, “ They took places in the waggon, and quitted London 
aarlvon May morning; and it being the custom in this month 
for the ixmenyers to give the waggonep at every inn a ribbon 
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to adorn his team, she soon discovered the origin of the 
oroverb, ‘as fine as a horse;’ for, before they got to the 
end of tlieir journey, the poor beasts were^ almost blinded 
by the tawdry party-coloured flowing honours ot their 

^'' Another w'riter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 

1 vgo p 520, says : “ At Helstone, a genteel and populous 
borough town in Cornwall, it is customary to dedicate the 
eighth of May to revelry (festive mirth, not loose jollity_). It 
is called the Furry Day, supposed Flora’s Day ; not, I ima- 
gine, as many have thought, in remembrance of some testival 
instituted in honour of that goddess, but rather from the 
garlands commonly worn on that day. In the morning, very 
earlv, some troublesome rogues go round the streets witli 
drums, or other noisy instruments, disturbing their sober 
neighbours, and singing parts of a song, the whole of which* 
nol)ody now recollects, and of which 1 know no more 
that tiicre is mention in it of ‘ the grey goose quill, and ot 
going to the green w'ood to bring home ‘the bummer and the 
May- 0 .’ And, accordingly, hawthorn flowering branches are 
worn in hats. Tlie commonalty make it a general holiday ; 
and if tliey find any person at work, make him ride on a 
pole, carried on men’s shoulders, to the river, over which he 
is to leap in a wide place, if he can; if he cannot, he^must 
leaf) ill, for leap he must, or pay money. About •<) o’clock 
they appear before the school,* and demand holiday tor the 
Latin boys, which is invariably granted; after which they col- 
lect money from house to house. About the middle of the 
day tliey collect together, to dance hand-in-hand round the 
streets, to the sound of the fiddle, playing a particular tune, 
wiiich they continue to do till it is dark. This they call a 
‘ Faddy.’ • In the afternoon the gentility go to sonie farm- 
house in the neighbourhood, to drink tea, syllabub, &c., and 
return in a morris-dance to the town, where they form a 
Faddy, and dance through the streets till it is dark, claiming 
a rig^it of going through any person s house^ in at one door, 
and out at the other. And here it formerly used to end, and 
the company of all kinds to disperse quietly to their several 
habitations ; but latterly corruptions have in this, as in other 
matters, crept in by degrees. The ladies, all elegantly dressed 
in white muslins, are*now conducted bv their partners to the 
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ball-room, where they continue their dance till supper-iime ; 
after which they all faddy it out of the house, breaking oil by 
degrees to their respective houses. The mobility imitate tiRir 
superiors, and also adjourn to the several public-houses, where 
they continue their dance till midnight. It is, upon the whole, 
a very festive, jovial, and withal so sober, and, 1 believe, sin- 
gular custom : and any attempt to search out the original cv 
it, inserted in one of yous^ future Magazines, will very much 
please and gratify Duiigan.” 

[I am enabled to furnish a copy of the Furry-day song, 
which has escaped the memory of this writer : 

“ Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to the fair, 

And weTl go to the merry green wood. 

And see what they do there. 

• Lor we were up as soon as any day 

For to fetch the summer home, 

The suiii.-^^^'. and the May, 0, 

For the summer now is come I 
Where are those Spaniards 
That make so great a boast ? 

They shall eat the grey goose feather, 

And we will eat the roast. 

As for the brave St. George, 

St. George he was a knight ; 

Of all the knights in Christendom 
*• St. Georgy is the right. 

God bless Aunt M?ry Moses, 

And all her powers and might, 

And send us peace in merry England, 

Both day and.iiight !*'] 

The montli of May is generally considered as an imlucky 
time for tlie celebration of marriage. This is an idea wliich 
has been transmitted to us by our Popish ancestoiT, and was 
borrowed by them from the ancients. 

In Sinckiir s Statistical Account of Scotland, 1794, xi. 620, 
the minister of Callander, in Perthshire, says, tlie people of 
district ‘‘ have two customs, which are fast wearing out, not 
only here hnt all* over the lligldands, and therefore ought to 
betaken n6tice of while they remain. Upon the first day of 
May, which is called liciJtan or .Zh/?-^cf/?-day, aU the boys in 
af township or hamlet meet in the moors. They cut a table 
iu the green sod, of a round hgure, by easting a trench in the 
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ground of such circumference as to hold the whole compflny. 
Tliey kindle a fire, and dress a repast of eggs and milk of the 
consistence of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, 
which is toasted at the embers against a stone. After the 
custard is eaten up, they divide the cake into so many por- 
tions, as similar as possible to one another in size and shape, 
a§ there are persons in the company; They daub one of these 
portions all over with charcoal until it be perfectly black. 
They put all the bits of the cake into a bonnet. Every one, 
blindfold, draws out a portion, lie who holds the bonnet is 
entitled to the last bit. Whoever drawls the black bit is the 
devoted person wlio is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour 
they mean to implore, in rendering the year productive of the 
sustenance of man and beast. There is little doubt of these 
inhuman sacrifices having been once offered in this country as , 
well as in the East, although they now omit the act of sacri- 
ficing, and only compel the devoted person to leap three times 
through the flames ; with which the ceremonies of this festival 
are closctL” (The other custom, supposed to have a similar 
mystical rdlusion, will be found under Allhallow Even.) 

Bal-tein signifies the Fire of Baal. Baal or Ball is the 
only word in Gaelic for a globe. This festival was probably 
in honour of tlie sun, whose return, in his apparent annual 
course, they celebrated, on account of his having such a visible 
influence, by his genial wuirmtlj, on the productions of the 
earth. That the Caledonians paid a superstitious respect to 
the sun, as was the practice among many other nations, is 
evident, not only by the sacrifice lit Baltein, but upon many 
other occasions. When a Highlander goes to bathe, or to drink 
waters out of a consecrated fountain, he must always approach 
by going r^)und the place from East to West*on the South side, 
in imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This 
is called in Gaelic going round the right, or the lucky way. 
The opposite course is the wrong, or the unlucky way. And 
if a person’s meat or drink were to affect the wind-pipe, or 
come* against his breath, they instantly cfy out desheal! 
which is an ejaculation, praying that it may go by the right 
way.” In the same work, v. 84, the minister of Logierait, 
in Perthshire,* says : “ On the 1st of May, 0. S., a festivaj 
called Beltan is annu.'Jly held here. It is chiefly celebrated 
by the cowlj^ds, who assemble by scores in the fields to dress 
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a dinner for themselves of boiled milk and eggs. These dishes 
they eat with a sort of cakes baked for the occasion anc. 
haJng small lumps, in the form of nipples, raised all over 
the surface. The cake might, perhaps, be an offering to some 
deity in the days of Druidism.” . . 

Pennant’s account of this rural sacrifice is more minute. 
He tells us in his Tour in Scotland, p. 90, that, on the 1 st 9 
May in the Highlands of Scotland, the herdsmen of every 
village hold their Bel-tein. “ They cut a square trench 111 the 
ground, leaving the turf in the middle ; on that they make a 
fire of wood, on which they dress a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk, and bring, besides the ingredients 
of the caudle, plenty of beer and whisky : tor each of the 
company must contribute something. The rites begin with 
, spilling some of the caudle on the ground, byway ot lioation. 
on that, every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are 
raised nine square knobs, each dedicated to some particular 
being, the supposed preserver of their fioeks and herds, or 
some particular animal, the real destroyer of them. Each 
person then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a knob, and, 
flinging it over his shoulders, says : ‘ FJm I give to thee, 

.,crre thou mv horses ‘ This to thee, preserve thou my sheep ■ 
and so on ‘After that they use the same ceremony to the 
noxious animals. ‘ This 1 give to thee, 0 fox ’ spare thou my 
lambs!’ ‘this to thee, O hooded crow! this to thee, eagle. 
When the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle ; and, 
after the feast is finished, what is left is hid by two persons 
deputed for that purpose f but on the next Sunday they re 
assemble, and finish the reliques of the first entertainment. 

I found the following note in p. 149 of the Muses Thre- 
nodie 1774 : “ We read of a cave called The Dragon Hole, 
in a steep rock on the face of Kinnoul Hill, of very difficult 
and dangerous access. On the first day ot May, during the 
era of Popery, a great concourse of people assembled at that 
place to celebrate superstitious games, now (adds the writer) 
unknown to us,*whteh the Reformers prohibited under neavy 
ceSisufes and severe penalties, of which we are informed from 
flip ancient records of the Kirk Session of Perth. 

! M»itin, in his Account of the Western Isl^ds of Scotland 
fedi 1716, p. 7), speaking of the Isjp of Lewis, says, that 
‘‘ the natives in the viUage Barvas retain an ancient custom of 
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sending a man very early to cross Barvas river, every first day 
of May, to prevent any females crossing it first ; for that, they 
say, would hinder the salmon from coming into the river all 
the year round.’' They pretend to have learned this from a 
foreign sailor, who was shipwrecked upon that coast a long 
time ago. This observation they maintain to be true, from 
experience. 

For an account of the custom called Hohhy-horsing, on the 
1st of May, at Minehead, county Somerset, see Savage’s 
History of the Hundred of Carhampton, p. 583. 

Sir Henry Piers, in his Description of Westmeath, 1682, 
tells us that the Irish “have a custom every May Day, which 
tliev count their first day of Summer, to have to their meal 
one firrmal dish, whatever else they have, which some call 
stir-about, or hasty-pudding, that is, flour and milk boiled 
thick ; and this is hoi den as an argument of the good wife’s 
good huRwifery, that made her corn hold out so well as to 
have sue1i a dish to begin summer fare with ; for if they can 
hold out so long with bread, they count they can do well 
enough for what remains of the year till harvest ; for then 
milk becomes plenty, and butter, new cheese, and curds, and 
sharn-rocks, are the food of the meaner sort all this season. 
Nevertheless, in this mess, on this day, they are so formal, 
that even in the plentifullest and greatest houses, where bread 
is in abundance all the year long, they will not fail of this 
dish, nor yet they that for a month before wanted bread.” 
Camden, in his Antient and Modern Manners of the Irish, 
says : “ They fancy a green bougli of a tree, fastened on May 
Day against the house, will produce plenty of milk that 
summer.” General VaUancey, in his Essay on the Antiquity 
of the Iriih Language, 1772, p. 19, speaking of the 1st of 
May, says : “ On that day the Druids drove all the cattle 
through the fires, to preserve them from disorders the ensuing 
year. This Pagan custom is still observed in Munster and 
Conryiught, where the meanest cottager, wqrth a cow and a 
wisp of straw, practises the same on the first day of May, and 
with the same superstitious ideas.” * • 

In the Surrey of the South of Ireland, p. 233, we read 
something similar to what has been already quoted from tl^e 
Statistical Account of Scotland. “ The sun,” says the writer, 
“ was propHiaA^d here by sacrifices of fire : one was on the 
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1st of May, for a blessing on the seed sown. The 1st of May 
is called in the Irish language La Beal-tine, that is, the day •of 
Beal’s fire. Vossius says it is well known that Apollo was 
called Belinus, and for this he quotes Herodian, and an in- 
scription at Aquileia, Apollini Belino. The Gods of Tyre 
were Baal, Ashtaroth, and all the Host of Heaven, as we learn 
from the frequent rebukes given to the backsliding Jews for 
following after Sidonian idols : and the Phenician Baal, or 
Baalam, like the Irish Beal, or Bealin, denotes the sun, as 
Asturoth does the moon.” 

Aubrey, in his Remains of Gentilisme, MS. Lansd. 226, in- 
forms us that, “ ’Tis commonly say’d in Germany that the 
witches do meet in the night before the first day of May, upor 
an high mountain, called the Blocksberg, situated in Ascanier 
•where they, together with the devils, do dance and feast ; an. 
the common people doe, the night before the said day, fetch a 
certain thorn, and stick it at their house-door, believing the 
witches can then doe them no harm.” 

Dr. Clarke, in his Travels in Russia, 1810, i. 110, speaking 
of the “First of May,” says ; “The promenades at this sea- 
son of the year (during Easter) are, amongst the many 
sights in Moscow, interesting to a stranger. The principal is 
on the 1st of May, Russia style, in a forest near the city. It 
affords a very interesting spectacle to strangers, because it is 
frequented by the bourgeoisie as well as by the nobles, and 
the national costume may then be observed in its greatest 
splendour. The procession of carriages and persons on horse- 
back is immense. Beneath the trees, and upon the greer 
sward, Russian peasants are seen seated in their gayest dresses, 
expressing their joy by shouting and tumultuous songs. The 
music of the Balalaika, the shrill notes of rustic pipes, clap- 
ping of hands, and the wild dances of the gipsies, all mingh 
in one revelry.” 

Bourne cites Polydore Vergil as telling us that, among tin 
Italians, the youth of both sexes were accustomed to go into tin 
fields on the Calends' of May, and bring thence the brahehe.) 
of krees, singing all the way as they came, and so place them 
on the doors of their houses. This, he observes, is a relic of 
an ancient custom among the Heathens, who' observed tht 
four last days of April, and the first of May, in honour of the 
goddess Flora, who was imagined the deity presiding over the 
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fruit and flowers : a festival that was observed with all manner 
cvt' obscenity and lewdness. Dr. Moresin follows Polydore 
Vergil in regard to the origin of this custom. 

[It was an old custom in Suffolk in most of the farm> 
houses, that any servant who could bring in a branch of haw- 
thorn in full blossom on the 1st of May, was entitled to a disli 
of cream for breakfast. This custom is now disused, not so 
much from the reluctance of the masters to give the reward, 
as from the inability of the servants to find the white-thorn 
in flower. To this custom the following stupid jingle ap- 
pears to belong, — 

“ This is the day, 

And here is our May, 

The finest ever seen, 

• It is fit for the queen ; 

So pray, ma’am, give us a cup of your cream.” 

A gentleman residing at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, commu- 
nicated to Mr. Hone a curious account of the way in which 
May-da\ is observed at that place. Tiie Mayers there express 
their judgment of the estimableness of the characters of their 
neighbours by fixing branches upon their doors before morn- 
ing ; those who are unpopular find themselves marked with 
nettle or some other vile weed instead. ‘‘ Throughout the day 
parties of these Mayers are seen dancing and frolicking in va- 
rious parts of the towui. The group that I saw to day, which 
remained in Bancroft for more than an hour, was composed as 
follows : — First came two men with their faces blacked, one 
of them with a birch broom in his hand, and a large artificial 
hump on his back ; the other dressed as a woman, all in rags 
and tatters, with a large straw bonnet on, and carrying a ladle: 
these are* called ‘ Mad Moll and her husband.’ Next came 
two men, one most fantastically dressed with ribbons, and a 
great variety of gaudy-coloured silk handkerchiefs tied round 
his arms, from the shoulders to the wrists, and down his thighs 
and legs to the ankles ; he carried a drawn sword in his hand ; 
leaning upon his arm was a youth dressed as affine lad^, in 
white muslin, and profusely bedecked from top to toe with 
gay ribbons^, these, 1 understood, were called the ‘ Lord and 
Lady of the company.’ After these followed six or se^en 
couples nipre, attired much in the same style as the lord and 
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ladjs only the men were without swords. When this group 
received a satisfactory contribution at any house, the musip 
struck u'p from a violin, clarionet, and fife, accompanied by 
the long drum, and they began the merry dance, and very well 
they danced, I assure you ; the m^n-wome?! looked and footed 
it so much like real women, that I stood in great doubt as to 
which sex they belonged to, till Mrs. J. assured me that 
women were not permitted to mingle in these sports. While 
the dancers were merrily footing it, the principal amusement 
to the populace was caused by the grimaces and clownish 
tricks of Mad Moll and her husband. When the circle of 
spectators became so contracted as to interrupt the dancers, 
then Mad Moll’s husband went to work with his broom, and 
swept the road dust all round the circle into the faces of the 
crowd ; and when any pretended afiVonts were ofiered, (and 
many were ofiered) to his wife, he pursued the ofi'enders, broom 
in hand ; if he could not overtake them, wlietlier they were 
moles or females, he flung his broom at them. These flights 
and pursuits caused an abundance of merriment. The Ilitchin 
Mayers have a song, much in the style of a Christmas Carol, 
which Mr. Hone has also given : — 

“ lleniciaher us, poor Mayers all, 

And thus do we begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, 

» Or else we die in sin. 

We have lieen rambling all this night, 

And almost all this day ; 

And now rcturnedhack again, 

We have brought you a branch of May. 

A branch of May w^e have brought yon, 

And at your door it stands ; 

It'/' is hut a sprout, 

But it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hand^. 

The hedges and trees they are so green, 

As green as any leek ; 

Our heavenly Father he watered them 
^ ^ With his heavenly dew so sweet. 

The heavenly gates are open wide. 

Our paths are beaten plain, 

And if a man be not too far gonc^.^ 

He may return again. 
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The life of man is hut a span, 

It flourishes like a flower; 

• We are here to-day and gone to-morrow • 

And we are dead in an hour. 

The moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 

A little before it is day; 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 

. And send you a joyful May 

In London, May-day was once asmucli observed as it was in 
any rural district. There were several May-poles throughout 
the city, particularly one near the bottom of Catherine-street, 
in the Strand, which, rather oddly, became in its latter days 
a support for a large telescope at Wanstead in Essex, the pro- 
perty of the Royal Society. The milkmaids were amongst the 
last co’AwSpicuous celebrators of the day. They used to dress 
themselves in lioliday guise on this morning, and come in 
bands witli fiddles, whereto they danced, attended by a strange- 
looking pyramidal pile, covered with pewter plates, ribands, 
and streamers, either borne by a man upon his head, or by 
two men upon a hand-barrow : this was called their garland. 
The young chimney-sweepers also made this a peculiar festi- 
val, coming forth into the streets in fantastic dresses, and 
making all sorts of unearthly noises with their shovels and 
brushes. The benevolent Mrs. Montagu, one of the first of 
the class of literary ladies in England, gave these home slaves 
an animal dinner on this day, in order, we presume, to aid a 
little in reconciling them to existence. In London, May-day 
still remains the great festival of %lie sweeps, and much finery 
and many vagaries are exhibited on the occasion. 

The following account of May-day in the streets of London 
in 1844, is extracted from the Times of the, following day : — 

Yesterday lieing May-day, the more secluded parts of the 
metropolis were visited by Jack-in-the-Green, and the usual 
group of grotescpie attendants. Among numerous displays 
of this nature, the only one that exhibited any novelty was a 
group of tinselled holiday-makers, attended,*not by the usual 
^ My lady,* with a gilt ladle, but by a very sturdy-Jooking im- 
personation of the ‘ Pet of the ballet,’ attired in a remarkably 
short gauze pftticoat, beneath which were displayed apairof legs 
and ankles that had certainly been brought to a most extraor- 
dinary stat^of muscular development. This strapping repre- 
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eentative of stage elegance was attended by a protector in the 
somewhat anomalous garb of Jem Crow, and who addressed 
his lady by the title of ‘ Marmselle Molliowski,’ introducing 
her to the spectators as a foreign dancer of notoriety, who had 
that day condescended to make her first a])pcarance in public 
by dancing the polka as it really ought to be danced, and in 
such a manner as would at once satisfy everybody that it was 
the most extraordinary dance ever invented. After this intro- 
duction, Marmselle Molliowski went through a most facetious 
burlesque, combining all the various absurdities of stage 
dancing, and ending, by way of climax, with a regular sum- 
merset ; and the somewhat lavish display of a pair of yellow 
buckskins, the discovery of which, together with a mock 
curtesy that terminated the performance, excited shouts of 
laughter among the multitude, who rewarded the very mas- 
culine-looking Mademoiselle Molliowski with a heavy shower 
of ‘ browns.* ** 

I am induced to give at length a very interesting communi- 
cation on this anniversary by Mr. L. Jewitt, printed in the 
Literary Gazette, May, 1847 : — “ While you are deafened by 
the discordant sounds of the drums and other instruments, 
and the host of hooting boys, accompanying Jack-in-the-Green 
in his perambulations through your busy streets, and while 
you are bewildered by the giddy whirling dance of the sooty 
monarch* under the green extinguisher, and his gay attendants, 
with their flaunting ribands, Vheir flowers, their brass ladles, 
and tinsel, the cocked hats and court dresses of the males, 
and the rustic broad-brimmed straws, the short white dresses, 
and graceful sylph-like movements of the chummy females, 
it will be a relief to you to turn and contemplate the pretty 
and simple celebration of this ‘ sweet May-day’ in a quiet 
country village. *And now the milkmaids’ garlarfds are no 
more, and the dancing round the Maypole has passed away, 
and other May customs and ceremonies are fast being buried 
in that oblivion where many remnants of the habits and super- 
stitions of our fw'efathers have long been laid, it will be plea- 
sant to you to know that in some secluded spots May-day cus- 
toiAs are still observed, and are looked forward to with as 
much interest as ever. In Oxford, the singing at Magdalen 
Gpllege still takes place, as you are aware, on the top of the 
magnificent tower. The choristers assemble there in their white 
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<^owns, at a little before five o’clock in the morning, and as soon 
L the clock has struck, commence singing their matins The 
beautiful bridge and all around the college are covered with 
spectators ; indeed it is quite a little fair ; the mhabi ants of 
the city, as well as of the neighbouring villaps, collecting 
together, some on foot and some in carriages, to hear the choir, 
and to welcome in the happy day. Hosts of boys are there 
too, with tin trumpets, and stalls are fitted up for the sale of 
them and sweetmeats ; and as soon as the singers cease, the 
bells peal forth their merry sounds in joyful welcoine ot the 
new month ; and the boys, who have been impatiently await- 
ing for the conclusion of the matins, now blow their trumpets 
lustily, and, performing such a chorus as few can imj^ine, and 
none forget, start off in all directions, and scour the fields and 
lanes,* and make the woods re-echo to their sounds, in search 
of flowers. The effect of the singing is sweet, solemn, and 
almost supernatural, and during its celebration the most pro- 
found stillness reigns over the assembled numbers; aU seem 
impressed with the angelic softness of the floating sounds, as 
they are gently wafted down by each breath of air. AU is 
hushed, and calm, and quiet— even breathing is almost for^ * 
gotten, and aU seem lost even to themselves, until, with the 
first peal of the beUs, the spell is broken, ^ and noise and con- 
fusion usurp the place of silence aud quiet. But even this 
custom, beautiful as it is, is not so pleasing and simple as the 
one observed at Headington, Cwo miles from Oxford, where 
the children carry garlands from house to house. 
all alert some days beforehand, gathering evergreens, and levy- 
ing contributions of flowers on all who possess gardens, to 
decorate their sweet May offerings. Each garland is fbrmed ot 
a hoop for a rim, with two half hoops attached to it, and 
crossed above, much in the shape of a crown ; each member is 
beautifuUy adorned with flowers, and the top surmounted by 
a fine crown imperial, or other showy bunch of flowers. Each 
garland is attended by four children, two girls dressed in all 
thdir best, with wliite frocks, long sashes, and plenty ot 
ribands, and each wearing a cap, tastefully ornamented with 
flowers, &c., who carry the garland supported betwixt mem, 
by a stick jftissed through it, between the arches. These are 
followed by the lord and lady, a boy and girl, linked tc^emer 
by a white handkerchief, which they hold at either end, and 
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who are dressed as gaily as may be in ribands, sashes, ro- 
settes, and flowers — the ‘lady’ wearing a smart tasty cap, 
and carfying a large purse. They then go from house to 
house, and sing this simple verse to a very primitive tune : — 

‘ Gentlemen and ladies, 

We wish you happy May ; 

We come to show you a gai lancl, 

Because it is May-day.’ 

“One of the bearers then asks, ‘Please to handsel the lord 
and lady’s purse and on some money being given, the ‘ lord’ 
doffs his cap, and taking one of the ‘ lady’s’ hands in his 
right, and passing his left arm around her waist, kisses her ; 
the money is then put in the purse, and they depart to repeat 
the same ceremony at the next house. In the village are up- 
wards of a dozen of these garlands, with their ‘ lords and 
ladies,’ which give to the place the most gay and animated 
appearance.” 

The May Garlands are thus alluded to in Fletcher’s Poems, 
l2mo, Lond. 1656, p. 209. 

Ileark, how Amyntas in melodious loud 

Shrill raptures tunes his horn-pipe ! whiles a crowd 

Of snow-white milk -maids, crownd with garlands gav, 

Trip it to the soft measure of his lay ; 

And fields with curds and cream like grccn-checse Ivc ; 

This now or never is the Gallaxic. , 

If the facetious Gods ere taken were 
With mortal beauties and disguis’d, ’tis here. 

See how they mix societies, and tosse 
The tumbling ball into a tvilling losse, 

That th’ twining Ladyes on their necks inigld take 
The doubled kisses which they first did stake.”] 


MAY-POLES. 

Bourne, speaking of the 1st of May, tells us : “ The after 
part of the day is, chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole, 
which is called a May Pole ; which being placed in a convenient 
part of the village, stands there, as it were, consecrated to the 
Goddess of Flowers, without the least violation ofier?d to it in the 
whole circle of the year.” Stubbs, a puritanical writer, in his 
Anatomic of Abuses, says : “ But their ‘cheefest ^well they 
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brinf’* from thence [the woods] is their Maie poole, whiche they 
brinff home with greate veneration, as thus They have 
twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, every oxe havyng a weete 
nosegaie of flowers tved on the tippe of his homes, and these 
oxen drawe home this Maie poole (this stinckyng idoll rather), 
which is covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bounde 
rouride aboute wdth stringes, from the top to the bottome, and 
sometyme painted with variable colours, with twoo or three 
hundred men, women, and children followyng it with greate 
devotion. And thus beyng reared up, with handkerchiefos 
and flagges streamyng on the toppe, they strawe the grounde 
aboute, binde greenc boughes about it, sett up sommer haules, 
bowers, and arbours, hard by it. And then fall they to ban- 
quet and feast, to leape and daunce aboute it, as the Heathen 
people /hd at the dedication of their idolles, whereof this is a 
perfect patterne, or rather the thyng itself.” 

[No essay on this subject can be considered complete with- 
out the curious old ballad in the Westminster Drollery, called 
the Rural Dance about the May-pole, the tune the first 
figure da :ee at Mr. Young’s ball. May Ki/l — 

“ Come lasses and lads, take leave of your dads, 

And away to the May-pole hie ; 

For every he has got him a she, 

And the minstnd's standing by. 

For Willy has gotten his Jill, and Johnny has got kls Joan. 

to jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it /ip and down. 

Strike up, says Wat. Agreed, says Kate, 

And, I prithee, fidler, play ; 

Content, says Hodge, and s« says Madge, 

For this is a holiday! 

Tlien every man did put his bat off to his lass. 

And every girl did curchy, curchy, curchy on the grass. 

llcgin, says Hall. Aye, aye, says Mall, 

Wedl lead up PackingtorCs Pound: 

No, no, says Noll. And so, says Doll, 

We’ll first have SellmgePs Round. 

Tlicn every man began to foot it round about. 

And every girl did jet it, jet it, jet it in aftd out. 

You’re out, says Dick. 'Tis a lie, says Nick ; • * 

The tiddler played it false : 

’Tis true, says Hugh ; and so says Sue, ^ 

And so says nimble Alee. 

'^he fiddler then began to play the tune again, ^ 
girl did trip it, trip it, trip it to the men.” 
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I shall never forget,” says \¥aslungton Irving, “ the 
delight I felt on first seeing a May-pole. It was on the banks 
of the ^Dee, close by the picturesque old bridge that stretches 
across the river from the quaint little city of Chester. I had 
already been carried back into former days by the antiquities 
of that venerable place, the examination of which is equal to 
turning over the pages of a black-letter volume, or gazing on 
die pictures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin of 
that poetic stream completed the illusion. My fancy adorned 
it with wreaths of flowers, and peopled the green bank with 
all the dancing revelry of May-day. The mere sight of this 
May-pole gave aglow to my feelings, and spread a charm over 
the country for the rest of the day ; and as I traversed a part 
of the fair plain of Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of 
Wales, and looked from among swelling hills down a long 
green valley, through which ‘ the Deva wound its wizard 
stream,’ my imagination turned all into a perfect Arcadia.”] 

In Vox Graculi, 1623, p. 62, speaking of May, the author 
says : “ This day shall be erected long wooden idols, called 
May-poles ; whereat many greasie churles shall murmure, that 
will not bestow so much as a faggot-sticke towards the warm- 
ing of the poore ; an humour that, while it seems to smell of 
conscience, savours indeed of nothing but covetousness/' Ste- 
venson, in the Twelve Moneths, 1661, p. 22, says, “The tall 
young oak is cut down for a May-pole, and the frolick fry of the 
town prevent the rising of the sun, and, with joy in their 
faces and boughs in their hands, they march before it to the 
place of erection.” I find, the following in A Pleasant Grove 
of New Fancies, 16r>7, p. 74 : — 

** The Maypole is up, 

Now give me the cup, 
ril drink to the garlands around it, ' 

But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown’d it.”* 

In North brooke’s Treatise, wherein Dicing, Dauncing,‘ vaine 
Fl^/jea or Fnterluds, with other idle Pastimes, &c., commonly 
used on the Sabbath-day, are reproved, 1577, p. 140, is the 

* In the Chapel- wardens* Accounts of Brentford, 1623, is the following 
article : “ Received for the Maypole £l 4s.” Lysons’s j^-nvir. of Lond. 
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following passage : “ What adoe make our yong men at the 
tiifte of May ? Do they not use night-watehings to r/)b and 
steale yong trees out of other men’s grounde, and bring them 
into their parishe, with minstrels playing before : and when 
they liaYC set it up, they will deeke it with floures and gar- 
lands, and daunce rounde (men and women togither, moste 
unseemely and intolerable, as I have proved before) about the 
tree, like unto the children of Israeli that daunced about the 
golden calfe that they had set up.” 

Owen, in his Welsh Dictionary, in v. Bedwen, a birch-tree, 
explains it also by a May-pole, because it is always (he says) 
made of birch. It was customary to have games of various 
sorts round the bedwen ; but the chief aim, and on which the 
fame of the village depended, was to preserve it from being 
stolen *away, as parties from other places were continually on 
the watch for an opportunity, who, if successful, had their 
feats recorded in songs on the occasion.” 

Tollett, in the account of his painted window, printed in 
the Vari 'Tum Shakespeare, tells us, that the May-pole there 
represented is painted yellow and black, in spiral lines.” ^ 
Spelman’s Glossary mentions the custom of erecting a tall 
May-pole, painted with various colours : and Shakespeare, in 
A Jilidsummer Night’s Dream, hi. 2, speaks of a painted May- 
pole. Upon our pole,” adds Tollett, ‘‘ are displayed St. 
George’s red cross, or the bauner of England, and a white 
peiion or streamer, emblazoned with a red cross, terminating 
like the blade of a sword, but the delineation thereof is much 
faded.” ^ Keysler, in p. 78 of Itis Northern and Celtic Anti- 
quities, gives us, perhaps, the origin of May-poles ; and that 
the Frendi used to erect them appears also from Mezeray’s 
History oi* their King Henry IV., and from a passage in Stow’s 
Chronicle in the year 1560. Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warbur- 
ton acquaint us that the May-games, and particularly some . 

> k^^dge,in his Wit’s Miscrie, 1596, p. 27, describing Usury, says : “ llis 
spectacles hang heating like the flag in the top of a*May-pole” Borlase, 
speaking of the manners of the Cornish people, says, “ From town^ they 
make incursions, on May Eve, into the country, cut down a tall elm, bring 
it into the town* with rejoicings, and having fitted a straight taper pole to 
the end of it, and painted it, erect it in the most public part, and upon 
holidays and festivals diess it with garlands of flowers, or eimgm and 
hir earner sJ' \ 
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of the characters in them, became exceptionable to the puri- 
tanical humour of former times. By an ordinance 0 / the 
iw ^7*®“ent m April, 1C44, all May-poles were taken 

constables, churchwardens, &c. 
ariain they were permitted to be erected 

acted it was en- 

acted, that, for his good people’s lawfull recreation, after 

the end ot Divme Service, his good people be not disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from any lawfull recreation ; such as 
dancing, either men or women ; archery for men, leaping, 
Iting, or any other such harmless recreations : nor from 
having of May Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris Dances, and 
the setting vp of May-poles, and other sports therewith used ; 
80 as the same be had in due and convenient time, without 
impediment or neglect of Divine Service. And that women 
shall liave leave to carry rushes to the church for the decorat- 
ing of It according to their old custom. But withal his Ma- 
jesty doth hereby account still as prohibited, all unlawful 
games to be used on Sundays only, as bear and bull-baitings, 
interlude^ and. at all times, in the meaner sort of people bv 
kw prohibited, bowling.” (Harris’s Life of Charles I., p. 48.) 
llie following were the words of the ordinance for their 
destrucLop, 1 644 : ‘‘ And because the prophanation of the 
Lord s Day hath been heretofore greatly occasioned by May- 
poles, (a heathenish vanity, generally abused to superstition 
and wickednesse,) the Lords and Commons do further order 
and ordain that all and singular May-poles, that are or shall 
be erected, shall be taken down and removed by the con- 
stables, borsholders, tything-men, petty constables, and 
churchwardens of the parishes, when the same shah be ; and 
that no May. pole shall be hereafter set up, erected, or suffered 
to be within tins kingdom of England, or dominion of Wales. 
The said officers to be fined five shiilings weekly till the said 
May-pole be taken downe.” 

In Burton’s Judgments upon Sabbath Breakers, a work 
written professedly against the Book of Sports, 1641, are 
some curious particulars illustrating May-games, p. 9 Ex- 
Dartmouth, 1634, upon the coming forth and 
publishing of the Book of Sports, a company of yonkers, on 
May-day morning, before day, went into the ^cflURCry to fetch 
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home a May-pole with driimme and trumpet, whereat the 
neighbouring inhabitants were aftrighted, supposing some 
enemies had landed to sack them. The pole being thus 
Ijrought home, and set up, they began to drink healths about 
it, and to it, till they could not stand so steady as the pole 
did : whereupon the mayor and justice bound the ringleaders 
over to the sessions ; whereupon these complaining to the 
Archbishop’s Vicar-generall, then in his visitation, he prohi- 
bited the justices to proceed against them in regard of the 
King’s Book. But the justices acquainted him they did it for 
their disorder in transgressing the bounds of the book. Here- 
upon these libertines, scorning at authority, one of them fell 
suddenly into a consumption, whereof he shortly after died. 
Now although this revelling was not on the Lord’s Day, yet 
being upon any other day, and especially May-day, the May- 
pole set up thereon giving occasion to the propbanation of 
the Lord’s Day the whole year after, it was sufficient to pro- 
voke God to send plagues and judgments among them.” The 
greater pen of the examples are levelled at summer-poles. 

In Pasquirs Palinodia, a Poem, 1631, is preserved a curious 
description of May-poles : 

“ Fill roly we marched on, till our approach 

Witliin the spacious passage of the Strand, ^ 

0})jcctod to our sight a summcr-hroach, 

Ycleap’d a May-polef which, in all our land. 

No city, towne, nor streete, can parralell, 

Nor can the lofty spire of Clarken-well, 

Although we have the atfvantage of a rocke, 

Pearch up more high his turning weathercock. 

Stay, quoth my Muse, and here behold a signe 
• Of harmlesse mirth and honest neighbourhood. 

Where all the parish did in one combine 

To mount the rod of peace, and none withstood : 

When no capritious constables disturb them. 

Nor justice of the peace did seeke to curb them, 

* Nor peevish puritan, in rayling sort, • 

Nor over-wise church-warden, spoyFd the sport. 

• 

gappy the age, and harmlesse w^ere the dayes, 

(For then true love and amity was found) ^ 

Wlien evey^ village did a May-pole raise, 

^ And Whitson-ales and May-games did abound : 
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And all the lusty yonkers, in a rout, 

"With merry lasses daunc’d the rod about, 

Then Friendship to their banquets bid the guests, 

And poore men far’d the better for their feasts. 

The lords of castles, manners, townes, and towers, 
Rejoic’d when they beheld the farmers flourish. 

And would come downe unto the summer bowers 
To see the country gallants dance the morrice. 

But since the summer poles were overthrown. 

And all good sports and merriment decay’d, 

How times and men are changed, so w’ell is knowric, 

It were but labour lost if more were said. 

Alas, poore May-poles ! what should be the cause 
That you were almost banish’t from the earth ? 

Who never were rebellious to tl>e law es ; 

Your greatest crime w as harmlesse honest mirth : 
What fell malignant spirit w as tliere found. 

To cast your tall pyramides to ground ? 

To be some envious nature it a])peares. 

That men might fall together by tlie eares. 

Some fiery, zealous brother, full of spleene, 

That all the world in his deepe wisdom scornes, 
Could not endure the May-[)ole should be scene 
To weare a coxe-combe higher than his homes : 

He took it for an idoll, and the feast 
For sacrifice unto that painted beast ; 

Or for the wooden Trajan asse of sinne, 

By which the wicked merry Greedvs came in. 

But I doe hope once more the day will come. 

That you shall mi>unt and pearch your cocks as higli 
As e’er you did, and that the pipe and drum 
Shall bid defiance to your enemy ; 

And that all fullers, which in corners lurke. 

And haf e been almost starved for want of worke 
Shall draw their crowds, and at your exaltation, 

Play many a fit of merry recreation. 

And you, my native town (Leeds), which was of old, 
Whenas thy bon-fires burn’d and May-poles stood, 
And when thy wassail -cups were uncontrol’d 
o The summer bower of peace and neighbourhood ; 
Although since these W’ent dowui, thou lyst forlorn. 

By factious schisines and humours overborrp3. 

Some abll hand I hope thy rod wdll raise, 

That thou mayst see once more thy happy daies.” 
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Douce observes that, during the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Puritans made considerable havoc among the May-games by 
their preachings and invectives. Poor Maid Marian was 
assimilated to the whore of Babylon ; Friar Tuck was deemed 
a remnant of Popery ; and the Hobby-horse as an impious 
and Pagan superstition : and they were at length most com- 
pletely put to the rout, as the bitterest enemies of religion . 
King James’s Book of Sports restored the Lady and thi^ 
Hobby-horse : but during the Commonwealth, they were 
again attacked by a new set of fanatics ; and, together with 
the whole of the May festivities, the Whitsun-ales, &c., in 
many parts of England, degraded.” (Illustr. of Shakespeare, 
ii. 4ti3.) In a curious tract, entitled the Lord’s loud Call 
to England, published by H. Jessey, 1660, there is given 
part of. a letter fTom one of the Puritan party in the North, 
dated Newcastle, 7th of May, 1660: “Sir, the coimtrcy, as 
well as the town, abounds with vanities ; now the reins of 
liberty and licentiousness are let loose : May-poles, and playes, 
and juglers, and all things else, now pass current. Sin now 
appears with a brazen face,” &c.*^ 

In Rich’s Honestie of this Age, 1615, p. 5, is the following 
passage : “ The country swaine, that will sweare more on 
Sundaies, dancing about a May-pole, then he will doe all the 
week after at his w^orke, will have a cast at me.” 

In Small Poems of divers Sorts, written by Sir Aston 
Cokain, 1658, p. 209, is the following, of Wakes and May- 
poles : — 

‘‘ The zealots here are grown so ignorant, 

That they mistake wakes for some ancient saint, 

They else would keep that feast; for though they all 
Would be caf d saints here, none in heave^ they call ; 
llesides they May-poles hate with all their soul, 

I think, because a Cardinal was a PoleJ^ 

’ Dr. Stukeley, in his Itinerarium Curiosum, 1724, p. 29, says : 
There ms a May-pole hill near Horn Castle, Lincolngbire, “ where pro- 
bably stood an Hermes in Roman times. The boys annually keep up the 
festival of the Floralia on Mav Day, making a procession to this hill v\FUh 
May gads (as th^ call them') in their hands. This is a white willow 
wand, the bark peel’d off, ty'd round with cow|lips, a thyrsus of the 
Bacchinals. At night they have a bonefire, and o*ier merriment, wliic* ’ 
is reallv a sacrifice or religidus festival.” 

^ . 16 
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Stevenson, in the Twelve Moneths, p. 25, has these ob- 
servatii^ns at the end of May : — 

“ Why should the priest against the May -pole preach ? 

Alas ! it is a thing out of his reach ; 

How he the errour of the time condoles, 

And sayes, ^tis none of the cailestial poles ; 

Whilst he (fond man !) at May-poles thus perplext, 

Forgets he makes a May-game of his text. 

But May shall tryumph at a higher rate, 

Having trees for poles, and boughs to celebrate ; 

And the green regiment, in brave array. 

Like Kent’s great walking grove, shall bring in May.” 

After the Eestoration, as has been already noticed, May- 
poles were permitted to be erected again. Thomas Hall, 
however, another of the puritanical writers, published his 
Funehrise Florae, the Downfall of May Games, so late as 
1660. At the end is a copy of verses,^ from which the sub- 
sequent selection has been made : — 

“ f am Sir May-pole, that’s my name ; 

Men, May, and Mirth give me the same. 

And thus hath Flora, May, and Mirth, 

Begun and cherished my birth. 

Till time and means so favour’d mee, 

That of a twig I waxt a tree : 

Then all the people, less and more. 

My height and tallness did adore. 

under Heaven’s cope, 

There’s none as I so near the Pope ; 

Whereof the Pi\pists give to mee. 

Next papal, second dignity. 

Hath holy father mucli acloe 
When he is chosen ? so have I too : 

Doth he upon men’s shoulders ride ? 

That honour doth to mee betide ; 

There is joy at my plantation, 

As is at his coronation ; 

Men, women, children, on an heap. 

Do sing, and dance, and frisk and leap ; 
yfea, drumms and drunkards, on a rout, 

< ^ Before mee make a hideous shout ; 

Whose loud alarum and blowing cries 
Do fright the earth and pierce the skie^. 

* [A copy of these^ines may be seen in MS. Harl. 1221, where they 
aie entitled, “ A May-pooles speech to a traveher.”] 
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Hath holy Pope his holy guard, 

So have I to do it watch and ward. 

For, where 'tis nois’d that I am come, 
My followers summoned are by drum. 

I have a mighty retinue. 

The scum of all the raskall crew 
Of fidlers, pedlcrs, jayle-scap’t slaves, 

Of tinkers, turn-coats, tospot-knaves, 

Of theeves and scape-thrifts many a one. 
With bouncing Besse, and jolly Jone, 
With idle hoycs, and journey-men. 

And vagrants that their country run : 
Yea, Hobby-horse doth hither prance, 
Maid-Marrian and the Morrice-dance. 

My summons fctcheth, far and near. 

All that can swagger, roar and swear, 

All that can dance, and drab and drink. 
They run to mee as to a sink. 

These mee for their commander take. 
And 1 do them my black-guard make. 

I tell them ’tis a time to laugh. 

To give themselves free leave to quaff. 

To drink their healths upon their knee. 

To mix their talk with ribaldry 

Old crones, that scarce have tooth or eye. 
But crooked back and lamed thigh. 

Must have a frisk, and shake their heel. 
As if no stitch nor acdie they feel. 

1 bid the servant disobey, 

The cbilde to say his parents nay. 

The poorer sort, that li^xe no coin, 

I can command them to purloin. 

All this, and more, I warrant good. 

For ’tis to maintain neighbourhood. 

The honour of the Sabbath-day * 

My dancing -greens have ta’en away 
Let preachers prate till they grow wood : 
Where I am they can do no good.” 


May-poles are 

, yet they give out that the poles are given thenp,*-^ 
tonT May-poles set up in my parish [King’s Nor- 

on] the one was stollen, and the other was given by a 
profest papist. That which was stolen was said to bee given 
when twas proved to’their faces that ’twas stollen, and they 
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were made to acknowledge their offence. This poll that was 
stollen pWas rated at five shillings : if all the poles one wi^h 
another were so rated, which was stollen this May, what a 
considerable sum would it amount to ! Fightings and blood- 
shed are usual at such meetings, insomuch that ’tis a common 
saying, that ’tis no festival unless there bee some fightings^ 
“If Moses were angry,” he says in another page, “when hp 
saw the people dance about a golden calf, well may we be 
angry to see people dancing the morrice about a post in 
honour of a whore, as you shall see anon.” “ Had this rude- 
ness,” he adds, “ been acted only in some ignorant and 
obscure parts of the land, I had been silent ; but when I 
perceived that the complaints were general from all parts of 
the land, and that even in Cheapside itself the rude rabble 
had set up this ensign of profaneness, and had put the lord- 
mayor to the trouble of seeing it pulled down, I could not, 
out of my dearest respects and tender compassion to the 
land of my nativity, and for the prevention of the like dis- 
orders (if possible) for the future, but put pen to paper, and 
discover the sinful rise, and vile profaneness that attend such 
misrule.” 

So, again, in Randolph’s Poems, 1646, 

“ These teach that dancing is a Jezabel, 

And Barley-Break the ready way to Hell ; 

The Morice idols, Whitsiin-Ales, can be 
But prophane reliques of a jubilee ; 

There is a zeal t' expresse how’ much they do 
The organs hate, have silenc’d bagpipes too ; 

And harmless May^-poles all are raiVd upouy 
As if they were the tow'rs of Babylon.'^ 

So in the Welsh Levite tossed in a Blanket, 1691 : “I re- 
member the blessed times, when every thing in the world that 
was displeasing and offensive to the brethren went under the 
name of horrid abominable Popish superstition. Organs 
and May-poles, Bishop’s Courts and the Bear Garden, sur- 
plices and long hair, cathedrals and play-houses, set-fornLS and 
panted glass, fonts and Apostle spoons, church musick and 
bull-baiting, altar rails and rosemary on brawn, nay fiddles, 
Whitson ale, pig at Bartholomew Fair, plum porrige, puppet 
'shows, carriers bells, figures in gingerbread, and at last Moses 
and Aaron, the Decalogue, the Creeds, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
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I A crown, a cross, an angel, and bishops head, could not be 
endured, so much as in a sign. Our garters, bellows, and 
warming pans wore godly mottos, our bandboxes were lined 
I with wholesome instructions, and even our trunks with the 
Assembly-men’s sayings. Ribbons were converted into Bible- 
j strings. Nay, in our zeal we visited the gardens and apothe- 

I pary’s shops. Vnguentum Apostolicum, Carduus benedictus, 

S Angelica^ St. John's Wort, and Our Ladies Thistle^ were sum- 

! moned before a class, and commanded to take new names. 

We unsain ted the Apostles.”^ 

I The author of the pamphlet entitled The Way to Things 

I by Words, and Words by Things, in his specimen of an 

I Etymological Vocabulary, considers the May-pole in a new 

I and curious light. We gather from him that our ancestors 

I held an anniversary assembly on May-day; and that the 

^ column of May (whence our May-pole) was the great standard 

j of justice in the Ey-Comraons or Fields of May.® Here it 

was that the people, if they saw cause, deposed or pimished 
their governors, their barons, and their kings. The judge’s 
bough or wand (at this time discontinued, and only faintly ^ 
represented by a trifling nosegay), and the staff or rod of 
authority in tlie civil and in the military (for it was the mace 
of civil power, and the truncheon of the field officers), are 
both derived from hence. A mayor, he says, received his 
name from this May, in the ^sense of lawful power ; the 
crown, a mark of dignity and symbol of power, like the mace 
I and sceptre, was also taken from the May, being representa- 

I tive of the garland or crown, which, when hung on the top of 

[ the May or pole, was the great signal for convening the 

j * [“ He rides up and down the countrey, and every town he comes at with 

I a May-pole, he wonders what the Aristotelean parson and the people 
mean, that*they do not presently cut it down, and set up such a one as is 
at Gresham College, or St. James’s Park ; and to what purpose is it to 
preach to people, and go about to save them, without a telescope, and a 
I glass for fleas. And for all this, perhaps this great undervaluer of the 

i clergie, and admirer of his own ingenuity, can scarce tell the difference 
between aqua fortis and aqua vitse, or between a pipkin and a crucible.” 

— Eachard’s Observations, 8vo. 1671, p. 167.] , 

® “ At Hesket (in Cumberland) yearly on St. Barnabas^ Day, by*the 
highway side, q^ider a thorn-tree (according to the very ancient manner 
of holding assemblies in the open air), is kept the court for the who]e 
Forest of Englewood.”— ^icolson and Burn’s Hist, of Westmor. and 
I Cumb, ii. 344. 
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people ; the arches of it, which spring from the circlet, and 
meet together at the mound or round bell, being necessarily 
so formed, to suspend it to the top of the pole. The word 
May-pole, he observes, is a pleonasm ; in French it is called 
singly the Mai, He farther tells us, that this is one of the 
most ancient customs, which from the remotest ages has 
been, by repetition from year to year, perpetuated down to, 
our days, not being at this instant totally exploded, especially 
in the lower classes of life. It was considered as the boun- 
dary day that divided the confines of winter and summeri 
allusively to which there was instituted a sportful war 
between two parties ; the one in defence of the continuance 
of winter, the other for bringing in the summer. The youth 
were divided into troops, the one in winter livery, the other 
in the gay habit of the spring. The mock battle was always 
fought booty; the spring was sure to obtain the victory, 
which they celebrated by carrying triumphantly green branches 
with May flowers, proclaiming and singing the song of joy, 
of which the burthen was in these or equiv^ent terms : “ We 
have brought the summer home.” 

Keysler, says Mr. Borlase, thinks that the custom of the 
May-pole took its rise from the earnest desire of the people 
to see their king, who, seldom appearing at other times, made 
his procession at this time of year to the great assembly of 
the States held in the open air^ 

Sir Henry Piers, in his Description of Westmeath, in 
Ireland, 1682, says: “On May Eve, every family sets up 
before their door a green *bush, strewed over with yellow 
flowers, which the meadows yield plentifully. In countries 
where timber is plentiful they erect tall slender trees, which 
stand high, and they continue almost the whole year ; so as a 
stranger would go nigh to imagine that they were*^ all signs 
of ale-sellers, and that all houses were ale-houses.” 

“ A singular custom,” says Ireland, in his Views of the 
Medway, “ used to be annually observed on May Day by the 
boys of Frindsbury and the neighbouring town of Streud. 
They met on Rochester bridge, where a skirmish ensued 
between them. This combat probably derived its origin from 
a drubbing received by the monks of Rochester^^in the reign 
o? Edward I. These monks, on occasion of a long drought, 
set out on a procession for Frindsbury to pray for rain ; but 
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the day proving windy, they apprehended the lights would be 
blown out, the banners tossed about, and their order much 
discomposed. They therefore requested of the Master of 
Stroud Hospital leave to pass through the orchard of his 
house, which he granted without the permission of his 
brethren ; who, when they had heard what the Master had 
done, instantly hired a company of ribalds, armed with clubs 
and bats, who way-laid the poor monks in the orchard, and 
gave them a severe beating. The monks desisted from pro- 
ceeding that way, but soon after found out a pious mode of 
revenge, by obliging the men of Frindsbury, with due humility, 
to come yearly on Whit Monday, with their clubs, in pro- 
cession to Rochester, as a penance for their sins. Hence 
probably came the by-word of Frindsbury Clubs.” 

In the British Apollo, 1708, vol. i. No. 25, to one asking 
** whence is derived the custom of setting up May-poles, and 
dressing them with garlands ; and what is the reason that 
the milk-maids dance before their customers’ doors with their 
pails dressed up with plate it is answered : “ It was a 
custom among the ancient Britons, before converted to 
Christianity, to erect these May-poles, adorned with flowers, • 
in honour of the goddess Flora ; and the dancing of the milk- 
maids may be only a corruption of that custom in comply- 
ance with the town.” 

“ The Tears of Qld May^Bay, 

“ To her no more Augusta’s wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi’s mine ; 

Nor fresh-blown garlanth village- maids provide, 

A purer offering at her rustic shrine. 

No more the May-pole’s verdant height around, 

To valour’s games th’ ambitious you^s advance ; 

* No merry bells and tabor’s sprightly sound 
Wake the loud carol and the sportive dance.” 


MORRIS-DANCERS. • 

The Morns-dance, in which bells are gingled, or staves pr 
swords clashed, was Isarned, says Dr. Johnson, by the Moors, 
and was probably a kind of Pyrrhic, or military dance. 
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“Morisco,” says Blount, {Span,) a Moor; also a dance, so 
called, wherein there were usually five men, and a boy dressed 
in a gM’s habit, whom they called the Maid Marrion, or per- 
haps Morian, from the Italian Morione, a head-piece, because 
her head was wont to be gaily trimmed up. Common people 
call it a Morris-dance.” 

The Churchwardens’ and Chamberlains’ Books of Kingston- 
upon-Thames furnished Lysons with the following particulars 
illustrative of our subject, given in the Environs of London, 
i. 226 


23 lien. VII. To the menstorel upon May-day . 

M I'or paynting of the Mores garments, and for 

scrten gret leveres' 

„ For paynting of a bannar for Robin-bode 

„ For 2 M. and ^ pynnys .... 

„ For 4 plyts and 4 of laun for the Mores gar- 
ments . . 

*> For orseden [i. e. tinsel] for the same . 

„ . For a goun for the lady .... 

M For bellys for the dawnsars .... 

24 Hen. VII. For Little John’s cote 

1 Hen. VIII. For silver paper for the Mores daviisars 

„ For Kendall, for Robvn-bode’s cotes 

„ For 3 yerds of white for the frere’s cote 

» For 4 yerds of Kendall for Mayd Marian’s 

huke"* ....... 

„ For saten of sypers for the same hukee 

Fdr 2 payre of g'lovys for Robyn-hode and 
Mayde Maryan 


£ s. (L 
0 0 4 

0 2 4 

0 0 3 

0 10 

0 2 11 

0 0 10 

0 0 8 

0 0 12 

0 8 0 

0 0 7 

0 1 3 

0 3 0 

0 3 4 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 


’ The word Livery was formCIrly used to signify anything delivered : 
see the Northumberland Household Book, p. 60. If it ever bore such an 
acceptation at that time, one might he induced to suppose, from the 
following entries, that it here meant a badge, or something of that 
kind : — ' t 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8. d. 

5 0 
0 20 

6 5 

4 4 « 

0 4 


15 c. of leveres for Robin-bode 
P'or leveres, paper, and sateyn 
For pynnes and leveryes . 

For 13 c. of levervs 
For 24 great lyverys . . 

Ki'obahly these were a sort of cockades, given to the company from 
whom the money was collected. 

* [“ A kind of loose upper garment, sometimes fumislffed with a hood, 
aftd originally worn by men and soldiers, but in later times the term 
seems to have been applied exclusively to a sort ‘of cloak worn by women/ 
Halliwell’s Dictionary, p. 465.] 
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L lien. VIII. For 6 brode arouys . . . . • 

To Mayde Marian, for her labour for two ycers 
To Fvgge the taborer ...» 

” Rec‘iVor Robyn-hood's gaderyng 4 marks* 

T) lien. VIII. Rec'i for Robin-hood’s gaderyng at Croydon 
1 1 Hen. Vm. Paid for three brode yerds of rosett for, uiakyng 

the frer’s cote 

* „ Shoes for the Mores daunsars, the frere, and 

Mayde Maryan, at Td. a peyre . 

13 lien. VIII. Eight yerds of fustyan for the Mores daunsars 
coats ...•••• 
A dosen of gold skynnes** for the Morres 
15 Hen. Vlll. Hire of hats for Robyn hode . . # • 

Paid for the hat that was lost 

iGlle’n.VIII. Rec^ at the Church-ale and Robyn -hode, all 
things deducted . . • • 

. Payd for 6 yerds ^ of satyn for Robyn -hode s 

cotys 

,, For makyng the same 

For 3 ells of locram^ 


.V. d. 
0 6 
I 2 0 

6 a 

9 4 

3 0 

5 4 

16 0 
0 10 
0 16 
0 10 


3 10 6 


0 
0 

^ 

21 Hen. V! 11. For sponging and brushing Robyn-hode’s cotys 0 

28 Hen. ^ i II. Five hats and 4 porscs for the daunsars . 0 

0 
0 
0 


Five hats and 4 porscs for the daunsars 
4 yerds of cloth for the foie s cote 
2 ells of worstede for Maide Maryan’s kyrtlc 
For 6 payre of double sollyd showne . 

To the mynstrele . . . • • 

To the fiyer and the piper for to go to Croydon 0 


12 6 
2 0 
1 6 
0 2 
0 4i 
2 0 
6 8 
4 6 

10 8 
0 8 


“ 29 Hen. VIII . Mem. lefte in the keping of the Wardens 
now beinge, a fryer’s cote of rifcset, and a kyrtle of worsted 
weltyd with red cloth, a mowren’s^ cote of buckram, and 4 
Morres daunsars cotes of white fustain spangelyd, and two 
gryne saten cotes, and a dysardd’s*' cote ot cotton, and 6 
payre of garters with hells.” After this period, says Mr. 
Lysons, I find no entries relating to the above game.f' It 

1 It appeals that this, as well as other games, was made a parish concern. 

* Probably gilt leather, the pliability of which was particularly accom- 
modated to the motion of the dancers. 

3 A sort of coarse linen. . 

* Probably a Moor’s coat ; the word Morian is sometimes used to ex- 

press ‘a Moor. Black buckram appears to have bee» much used for the 
dresses of the ancient mummers. ^ ^ 

* Disard is an old word for a fool. * 

« In the Chpfchwardens’ Accounts of Great Marlow, it appears that 
dresses for the Morris Dance “were lent out to the neighbounr^ 
parishes. They are accQjinted for so late as 1629.” See Langley s 
Antiquities of Desborough, 4to. 1797, p. 142. 
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was SO much in fashion in the reign of Henry VIII. that the 
king and his nobles would sometimes appear in disguise as 
Robin* Hood and his men, dressed in Kendal, with hoods and 
hosen. See Holinshed’s Chron. iii. 805. 

In Coates’s History of Reading, p. 130, Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Mary’s parish, we have, in 1557, — 

£ s. -d. 

Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby Horse uppon 

May Hay 0 3 0 

Item, payed to the Morrys Daunsers and the Mynstrelles, 

mete and drink at Whitsontide . . . . .034 

Payed to Aem the Sonday after May Day . . . 0 0 20 

to the Painter for painting of their cotes . . .028 

Pd to the Painter for 2 dz. of Lyveryes . . . . 0 0 20 

In the rare tract of the time of Queen Elizabeth, entitled Plaine 
Percevall the Peace-maker of England, mention is made of a 
‘^stranger, which, seeing a quintessence (beside the Foole and 
the Maid Marian) of all the picked youth, strained out of a 
whole endship, footing the Morris about a May-pole, and he 
not hearing the minstrelsie for the fidling, the tune for the 
sound, nor the pipe for the noise of the tabor, bluntly de- 
maunded if they were not all beside themselves, that they so 
lip’d and skip’d without an occasion.” 

Shakespeare makes mention of an English Whitson Mor- 
rice-dance, in the following speech of the Dauphin in 
Henry V. : — 

“ No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a W’hitson Morrice-dance." 

“ The English were famed,” says Dr. Grey, for these and 
such like diversions ; and even the old as well as young per- 
sons formerly followed them : a remarkable instan(ie of which 
is given by Sir William Temple, (Miscellanea, Part 3, Essay 
of Health and Long Life,) who makes mention of a Morrice 
Dance in Herefordshire, from a noble person, who told him 
he had a pamphlet in his library, written by a very ingenious 
gentleman of that county, wluch gave an account how, in 
such a year of King James’s reign, there went about the 
country a sett of Morrice-dancers, composed of ten nlen, who 
danced a Maid Marrian, and a tabor and pipe : and how 
these ten, one with anotW, made up 'twelve hundred years. 
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'Tis not so much, says he, that so many m one county should 
live to that age, as that they should be in vigour and humour 
to travel and danee.” (Notes on Shaksjjeare, i. 382.) 

The following description of a Moms-dance occurs in a 
very rare old poem, entitled Cobbe’s Propheeies, his Signes 
and Tokens, his Madrigalls, Questions and Answers, 1614: — 

“ It was my hap of late, by chance, 

To meet a Country Morris-dance, 

When, cheefest of them all, the Foolc 
Plaied with a ladle and a toole ; 

When every younker shak't his bels, 

Till sweating feete gave fohing smels : 

And fine Maide Marian with her smoile 
Skew’d how a rascall plaid the roile ; 

But when the hobliy-horse did wihy, 

Then all the wenches gave a tihy : 

But when they gan to shake their boxe, 

And not a goose could catch a foxe. 

The piper then put up his pipes, 

And all the woodcocks iook’t like snipes.” 

A? is the following in Cotgrave’s English Treasury of Wit 
and Language, 1655, p. 56 : — 

“ How they become the Morris, with whose bells 
They ring all in to Whitson Ales, and sweat 
Through tw'enty scarfs and napkins, till the hobby horse 
Tire, and the Maid Marian, resolved to jelly, 

Be kept for spoon-meat.” , 

[Compare, also, tlie following curious song pnnted in Wits 
Recreations, 1640: — . 

“ With a noyse and a din. 

Comes the Maurice-dancer in, 

WTth a fine linnen shirt, but a buckram skin. 

• Oh ! he treads out such a peale 
From his paire of legs of veale, 

The quarters are idols to him. 

Nor do those knaves inviron 
Their toes with so much iron, 

• ’Twill ruine a smith to shooe him. • 

I, and then he flings about, ^ , 

His sweat and his clout, * * 

The ^iser think it two ells : 

While the yeomen And it meet , 

That he jiggle at his feet, 

The fore-horses’ right eare jewels.”] 
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' We have an allusion to the Morris-dancer in the preface to 
Mythomistes, a tract of the time of Charles 1. ‘‘ Yet such 

helpes, as if nature have not beforehand in his byrth, given a 
Poet, all such forced art will come behind as lame to the 
businesse, and deficient as iAe best taught countrey Morris- 
dauncer^ with all his hells and napkins, will ill deserve to be, 
in an Inne of Courte at Christmas, tcarmed the thing they 
call a fine reveller 

Stevenson, in the Twelve Months, IGbl, p. 17, speaking 
of April, tells us : “ The youth of the country make ready 
for the Morris-dance, and the merry milkmaid supplies them 
with ribbands her true love had given her.” In Articles of 
Visitation and Inquiry for the Diocese of St. David, 16G2, 
I find the following article : “ Have no minstrels, no Morris- 
dancers, no dogs, hawks, or hounds, been suffered to be 
brought or come into your church, to the disturbance of the 
congregation ?” Waldron, in his edition of the Sad 
Shepherd, 1783, p. 255, mentions seeing a company of 
Morrice-dancers from Abington, at Kichmond, in Surrey, so 
late as the summer of 1783. lliey appeared to be making a 
kind of annual circuit. A few years ago, a May-game, or 
Morrice-dance, was performed by the following eight men in 
Herefordshire, whose ages, computed together, amounted to 
800 years : J. Corley, aged 109 ; Thomas Buckley, 106 ; John 
Snow, 101; John Edey, 104; George Bailey, 106; Joseph 
Medbury, 100 ; John Medbury, 95 ; Joseph Pidgeon, 79. 

Since these notes were collected, a Dissertation on the 
ancient English Morris Dance has appeared, from the pen of 
Mr. Douce, at the end of the second volume of his Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare. Both English and foreign glossaries, 
he observes, uniformly ascribe the origin of this dance to the 
Moors : although the genuine Moorish or Morisco dance was, 
no doubt, very different from the European Morris. Strutt, 
in his Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, has cited 
a passage from the play of Variety, 1649, in which the Spanish 
Morisco is mentioned. And this, he ajlds, not only shows the 
legitimacy of the terra Morris, but that the real and uncor- 
rupted Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it stiU 
continues to delight both natives and foreigners, under the 
name of the Fandango. The Spanish Morrice was also danced 
at puppet-shows by a person habited" like a Moor, with cas- 
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tagnets ; and Junius has informed us that the Morris-dancers 
u^ally blackened their faces with soot, that they mi^ht the 

better pass for Moors. c< f 

Havine: noticed the corruption of the P^jrrhica Saltatio of 
the ancients, and the uncorrupted Morris- dance, as practised 
in France about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
Douce says: ‘‘ It has been supposed that the Morris-dance 
was first brought into England in the time of Edward t le 
Tliird, when John of Gaunt returned from Spam (see I eck s 
Memoirs of Milton, p. 135), but it is much more probable that 
we had it from our Gallic neighbours, or even from the 
Flemings. Few, if any, vestiges of it can be traced beyond 
the time of Henry the Seventh, about which time, and par- 
ticularly in that of Henry the Eighth, the churchwardens 
accouni.^? in several parishes aftbrd materials that throw much 
light on the subject, and show that the Morris-dance made a 
very considerable figure in the parochial festivals. We hnd, 
also, that other festivals and ceremonies had their Morris ; as. 
Holy Thursday ; the Whitsun Ales ; the Bride Ales, or Wed- 
dings ; and a sort of play, or pageant, called the Lord ol 
Misrule. Sheriffs, too, had their Morris-dance.” 

“ The May-games of Robin Hood,” it is observed, appear 
to have been principally instituted for the encouragement of 
archery, and were generally accompanied by Morris-dancers, 
who, nevertheless, formed but a^ubordinate part of the cere- 
mony. It is by no means clear that, at any time, Robin Hood 
and his companions were constituent characters in the Morris. 
In Laneham’s Letter from Kenilworth, or Killingworth Castle, 
a Bride Ale is described, in which mention is made of ‘ a lively 
Moris dauns, according to the auncient manner : six dauncerz, 
Mawd-mayon, and the fool.’ ” 


MAID MARIAN, OR QUEEN OF THE MAY. 

In*Pasquill and ]V|prforius, 1589, we read of ‘‘the May- 
game of Martinisme, verie defflie set out, with pompQs, pageaits, 
motions, maskes, scUtchions, emblems, impreases, strange 
trickes and devises, betweene the ape and the owle ; the like 
was never yet scene in JParis Garden. Penry the Welchman is 
the foregallant of the Morrice with the treble belles, shot 
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througli the wit with a woodcock’s bill. I would not for the 
fayrest^ horne-beast in all his countrey, that the Church* of 
England were a cup of metheglin, and came in his way when 
he is' overheated; every Bishoprieke would procure but a 
draught, when the mazer is at his nose. Martin himselfe is 
the Mayd-Mariariy trimlie drest uppe in a cast gowne, and a 
kercher of Dame Lawson’s, his face handsomelie muffled with 
a diaper napkin to cover his beard, and a great nose-gay in his 
hande of the principalest flowers I could gather out of all hys 
works. Wiggenton daunces round about him in a cotten- 
coate, to court him with a leatherne pudding and a wooden 
ladle. Paget marshalleth the way with a couple of great 
clubbes, one in his foote, another in his head, and he cries to 
the people, with a loude voice, ‘ Beware of the man whom God 
hath markt.’ I cannot yet finde any so fitte to come lagging 
behind, with a budget on his necke to gather the demotion of^ 
the lookers 0% as the stocke-keeper of the Bridewelhouse of 
Canterburie ; he must carry the purse to defray their chargeSy 
and then hee may be sure to serve himselfe.” 

[Maid Marian is alluded to in the following very curious 
lines in a MS. of the fifteenth century 

“ At Ewle we wonten gambole, daimse, to carol, and to sing, 

To have gud spiced sewe, and roste, and plum pie for a king , 

At East:ir Eve, pampuffes ; Gangtidc-Gates did olie masses bring ; 

At Paske begun oure Morris, and ere Pentecoste oiire May, 

Tho’ Roben Hood, liell John, Frier Tuck, and Mariam deftly play, 

And lord and ladie gang Till kirk with lads and lasses gay ; 

Era masse and een songe sa gi\jl cheere and glee on every green. 

As save oure wakes Twixt Eames and Sibbes, like gam was never seene. 
At Baptis-day, with ale and cakes, bout bonfires neighbours stood ; 

At Martlemas wa turn’d a crabbe, thilk told of Roben Hood, 

Till after long time myrke, when blest were windowes,^ dores, and 
lightes. 

And pailes were fild, and harthes were swept, gainst fairie elves and 
sprites : 

Rock and Plow-Monday gams sal gang with saint feasts and kirk 
sightes.”] ,, 

Tollett, in his Description of the M^ris Dancers upon his 
'VV^indow,*thus describes the celebrated Maid Marian, who, as 
Queen of May, has a golden crowm on her hejfd, and in her 
left hand a red pink, as emblem of Summer. Her vesture 
was once fashionable in the highest degree. Margaret, the 
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eldest daughter of Henry VIL, was married to James King of 
Scotland with the crown upon her head and her hair hanging 
down Betwixt the crown and the hair was a very ric4i coif, 
han‘>-ino- down behind the whole length of the body. This 
simple Example sufficiently explains the dress of Marian's 
licad. Her coif is purple, her surcoat blue, her cuffs white, 
the skirts of her robe yellow, the sleeves of a carnation colour, 
and her stomacher red, with a yellow lace in cross bars. In 
Shakespeare’s play of Henry the Eighth, Anne Boleyn, at her 
coronation, is in her hair, or, as Hoi inshed says, her hair 
hanged down, but on her head she had a coif, with a circlet 
about it full of rich stones. i 

In Greene’s Quip for an upstart Courtier, 1620, f. 11, 
that effeminate-looking young man, we are told, used to act 
the partj^ of Maid Marian, ‘‘ to make the foole as faire, forsooth, 
as if he were to play Maid Marian in a May-game or a Morris- 
dance.” In Shakerley Marmion’s Antiquary, act iv., is 
the following passage : ‘^A merry world the while, my boy 
and I, next Midsommer Ale, I may serve for a fool, and he 
for Maid Mar rian.” Shakespeare, Hen. IV., Part I., act iii. 
sc. 3, speaks of Maid Marian in her degraded state.^ It appears 
by one of the extracts already given from Lyspns’s Environs 
of London, that in the reign of Henry VIII., at Kingston- 
upon-Tliarnes, the character was performed by a woman who 
received a shilling each year for her trouble. In Braifliwaite’s 
Strappado for the Divell,*! G 1 5, p.'G3, is the following passage:— 

“As for his bloud, 

lie savs he can dcriv’t froi-n Robin Hood 
And liis May-Marian, and I thinke he may, 

For’s mother plaid May-Marian t’other day.” 

Douce, Jiowever, considers the character of Marian as a 
dramatic fiction : ‘‘ None of the materials,” he observes, “that 
constitute the more authentic history of Robin Hood, prove 
the existence of such a character in the shape of his mistress. 
Ther^ is a pretty French pastoral drama of^the eleventh or 
twelfth century, entitled Le Jeu de Berger et de la Berger e, 

• In Coates’s History of Reading, 1802, p. 220, in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Lawrence parish is the following entry : “ 1531. It. for 
ffyve ells of canvas for a cote for Made Maryon, at iij*^. ob. the ell., xvij . 
Db.” " • 
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in which the principal characters are Eohin and Marwn, a 
shepherd and shepherdess. Warton thought that our English 
Manafi might be illustrated from this composition ; but Ritson 
is unwilling to assent to this opinion, on the ground that the 
French Kobin and Marion are not the ‘ Robin and Marian of 
Sherwood.’ Yet Warton probably meant no more than that 
the name of Marian had been suggested from the above drama, 
which was a great favourite among the common people in 
France, and performed much about the season at which the 
May-games were celebrated in England. The great intercourse 
between the countries might have been the means of importing 
this name amidst an infinite variety of other mattm ; and 
there is indeed no other mode of accounting for the intro- 
duction of a name which never occurs in the page of Enghsh 
history. The story of Robin Hood was, at a very earl;? period 
of a dramatic cast ; and it was perfectly natural that a principal 
character should be transferred from o"e drama to another. 
It might be thought, likewise, that the Enghsh Robin deserved 
his Marian as well as the other. The circumstance of the 
French Marian being acted by a boy contributes to support 
the above opinion; the part of the English character having 
been personated, though not always, in like manner. 

After the Morris degenerated into a piece of coarse but 
foonery, and Maid Marian was personated by a ““ 

once elEgant Queen of May obtained the name of Malkin 
To this Beaumont and FletchEr allude in Monsieur Thomas 


“ Put on the shape of order and humanity, ^ 
Or you must marry Malkyn, the May lady. 


Percy and Steevens agree in making Maid Marian tli 
mistress of Robin Hood. It appears from the ohl play c 
the Downfall of. Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601, tha 
Maid Marian was originally a name assumed by Matilda, tb 
daughter of Robert Lord Fitzwalter, while Robin Hood n 
mained in a state of outlawry : 

“ Next ^tis agreed (if thereto shee agree) 

That faire Matilda henceforth change her name ; 

And while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
' To live in Sherewodde a poore outlaw’s life, 

She by Maid Marian’s name he only call’(\ 

Mat I am contented ; reade on, little John : 
Henceforth let me be nam’d M^ide Marian'^ 
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This lady was poisoned by King John at Dunmow Priory, 
after he had made several fruitless attempts on her chastity. 
Drayton has written her legend. 

[“ In this our spacious isle I think there is not one, 

But he hath heard some talk of him [Hood] and Little John; 

Of Tuck, the merry Friar, which many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their trade ; 

Of Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game ; 

Her clothes tuck’d to the knee, and d^nty braided hair, 

With bow and quiver arm’d." 

DraytorCs PolyolbioUf Song 26. 

So also Warner, in Albion’s England, — 

“ Tho’ Robin Hood, liell John, Frier Tucke, 

And Marian deftly play ; 

And lord and ladie gang till kirke 
* With lads and lasses gay.’’] 

Waldron, in his Description of the Isle of Man, (Works, 
p. 154,) tells us that the month of May is there every year 
ushered in with the following ceremony : “ In almost all the 
great parishes, they choose from among the daughters of the 
most wealthy farmers a young maid for the Queen of May. 
She is drest in the gayest and best manner they can, and is 
attended by about twenty others, who are called maids of 
honour : she has also a young man who is her captain, and 
has under his command a gooj number pf inferior officers. 
In opposition to her is the Queen of Winter, who is a man 
dressed in woman’s clothes, with woollen hoods, furr tippets, 
and loaded with the warmest and heaviest habits one upon 
another : in the same manner are those who represent her 
attendants drest, nor is she without a captain and troop for 
her defen<;e. Both being equipt as propey emblems of the 
beauty of the Spring, and the deformity of the Winter, they 
set forth from their respective quarters ; the one preceded by 
violins and flutes, the other with the rough musick of the tongs 
and cleavers. Both companies march till they meet on a 
comifton, and then their trains engage in a Inock battle. If 
the Queen of Winter’s forces get the better, so fay as to iq)ce 
the Queen of May prisoner, she is ransomed for as much as 
pays the expAices of the day. After this ceremony. Winter 
and her company retir^, and divert themselves in a born, and 
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tlie others remain on the green, where, having danced a con- 
siderable time, they conclude the evening with a feast : the 
Queen* at one table with her maids, the Captain with his troop 
at another. There are seldom less than fifty or sixty persons 
at each board, but not more than three kmves.” 

Douce says, “It appears that the Lady of the May was 
sometimes carried in procession on men’s shoulders ; lor 
Stephen Batman, speaking of the Pope and his ceremonies, 
states that he is carried on the backs of four deacons, ^ter 

the manner of carying WhytcpotQueenes in Western May 

Games.’ ” He adds, “There can be no doubt that the ween 
of May is the legitimate representative of the Goddess flora 
in the Roman Festival.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct. 1/93, p. 188, there 
is a curious anecdote of Dr. Geddes, the well-known trans- 
lator of the Bible, who, it should seem, was fond of innocent 
festivities. He was seen in the summer of that year, mounted 
on the poles behind the Queen of the May at Marsden Fair, 

fA very curious tract appeared in 1609, entitled, ‘Old Meg 
of Herefordshire for a Maid Marian, and Hereford Towne for 
a Morris Dance, or twelve Morris dancers in Herefordshire ot 
twelve hundred years old.’ It gives us, however, very few 
particulars respecting the manner of conducting the morns, 
the humour of the author being chiefly occupied with the ex- 
treme age of the performers; “ And howe doe you like this 
Morris dance of Herefordshire? Are they not brave olde 
vouths? Have they not the right footing t the true tread . 
comely lifeting up of one legge, and active bestowing of the 
other? Kemp’s morris to Norwich was no more to this than 
a galliard on the common stage at the end of an old dead 
comedie is to a curanto daunced on the ropes. J k. 


ROBIN HOOD. 

Bishop Latimer, in his sixth sermon before King Edward 
VI., mentions itobin Hood’s Day, kept by country people in 
melnory of him. “ I came once myself,” says he, “ to a place, 
riding a journey homeward from London, and sent word over- 
night into the town that I would preach there in the inorn- 
iii", because it was a holy-day, and I ftook my horse and my 
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company and went tliitlier (I thought I should have found a 
great company in the church) ; when I came there, the church 
do’or was fast locked. I tarried there half an hour and more; 
at last the key was found, and one of the parish comes to me 
and says : ‘ This is a busy day with us, we cannot heare you ; 
this is Robin Hoode’s daye, the parish is gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hoode.’ I thought my rochet should have been 
regarded, though I were not : but it would not serve, but was 
fayne to give place to Robin Iloode’s men.”* 

We read, in Skene’s Regiam Majestatem, “ Gif anie provest, 
baillie, counsell, or communitie, chuse Robert Iludey litell 
John, Abbat of Unreason, Queens of Mail, the chusers sail 
' tyne their friedome for five zeares ; and sail bee punished at 
tile King’s will; and the accepter of sick ane office salbe 
banished furth of the realme.” And under pecuniall crimes,” 
—“all persons, quha a landwort, or within burgh, chuses 
Robert liude, sail pay ten pounds, and sail be warded induring 

the King’s pleasure.”- . rr j • 

Douce thinks “ the introduction of Robin Hood into the 
celebrat. ‘11 of May, probably suggested the addition of a King 
or Lord of The Summer King and Queen^ or Loid 

and Lady of the May, however, are characters of very high 
antiquity. In the Synod at, Worcester, a.d. 1240, can. 38, a 
strict command was given, “ Ne intersint ludis inhonestis nec 

' In Coates’s History of Reading, p. 214, in the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of St. Lawrence Parish, 1499, is the following article: “ It. rec. 
0 (f the gaderyny of Robvn-hod, xix#.” In the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of St. llclen^s, Aliingdon, 1566, we find eighteen pence charged for setting 
up Robin Hood’s bower. Sec Nichols’s Illustrations of Ancient Manners 
and Expences, p. 143. 

» Hire, in his Suio-Gothic Glossary, makes the following mention of the 
KingorLqfdof May upon the Continent:— “ Maigrefwe dicebatur, qui 
meiise Maijo serto floreo rediraitus solenni pompa per plateas et vicos 
drcuraducebatur. Comraemorant Historici, Gustavum I. Suionum Regem 
anno 1526, sub nundinis Ericianis vel d. 18. Maii ejusmodi^ Comitem Ma- 
jurn creasse Johaunem Magnum, Archiep. Upsaliensem. Et quuni inori* 
esset. ut Comes hie iinaginarius sateUitium, quod eum stipaverat, convivio 
exciperet, fecit id Johannes non sine ingenti impens^, ut ipse in Historia 
Metropolitana conqueritur. Conf. Westenhielms Hist. Gust. I. ad aqnurn, 
necnon Tegel in Historia hujiisReg. Part. 1. In Anglia quoque ejusmodi 
Reges et llegin« Majalcs floribus ornati a juventute olim creabantur, quo 
facto circa perticam eminentiorein, nostris Maistang dictam, choreas duce- 
bant, et varios alios ludos#exercebant.” Tom. ii. p. 118, sub v. 
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sustineant ludoi fieri de rege et regina, nee arietes levari, nec 
palestras publicas.” ^ 

Lysdiis, in his extracts from the Churchwardens’ and Cham- 
herlainsV Accounts at Kingston-upon Thames, affords us some 
curious particulars of a sport called the “ Kyngham,” or King- 
game. “Be ytin mynd, that the 19 yere of King Harry 
the 7, at the geveng out of the Kynggam hy Harry Bower 
and Harry Nycol, cherchewardens, amounted clerely tb 
^4. 2s, 6d, of that same game. 

£ s. d. 

“ Mem. That the 27 day of Joun, a®. 21 Kyng H. 7, that 
we, Adam Bakhous and Harry Nycol, hath made ac- 


count for the Kenggam, that same tyrn don Wylm 
Kempe, Kenge, and Joan Whytebrede, ywew, and all 

costs deducted 450 

23 Hen. 7. Paid for whet and malt and vele and motton 

and pygges and ger and coks for the Kyngam . . 0 *33 0 

To the taberare 068 

To the leutare 0 20 

1 Hen, 8. Paid out of the Churche-box at Walton Kyng- 
ham . 0 3 6 

■ - Paid to Robert Neyle for goyng to Wyndesore 

for maister doctor’s horse agaynes the Kyngham day 0 4 0 

For bakyng the Kyngham brede 0 0 6 

To a laborer for bering home of the geere after 

the Kyngham was don 0 10” 


The contributions to the celebration of the same game, 
Lysons observes, in the neighbouring parishes, show that the 
Kyngham was not confined to Kingston. In another quota- 
tion from the same accounts, 24 Hen. VII., the “ cost of the 
Kyngham and Robyn-hode"^ appears in one entry, viz. 


£ 8. d. 

“ A kylderkin of 3 halfpennye here and a kilderkin of sing- 

gyl here ^024 

.7 bushels of whete 063 

2 bushels and ^ of rye 0 18 

3 shepe 060 

A lamb 014 

2 calvys 054 

6 pygges 0 0 

t ^bushell/)f colys .003 

The coks for their labour 0 1 llj” 

i 

• [This passage is quoted by Kennett, in his Glossary, p. 15 in his ex- 
planation of the quintain.] c- 
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The clear profits, 15 Henry VIIL (the last time Lysons 
fdund it mentioned), amounted to £9 10s, 6d,, a yery con- 
siderable sum for that period. 

In . a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, entitled the 
Knight of the burning Pestle, 1613, Rafe, one of the cha- 
racters, appears as Lord of the May : 

“ And, by the common -councell of my fellows in the Strand, 

With gilded staff, and crossed skarfe, the May-Lord here I stand.” 

He adds ; 

“ The Morrice rings while Hobby Horse doth foot it featously 

and, addressing the group of citizens assembled around him, 

“ from the top of Conduit-head,** he says : 

** And lift aloft your velvet heads, and, slipping of your gowne. 

With bells on legs, and napkins cleane unto your shoulders tide. 

With scarfs and garters as you please, and hey for our towncry’d : 

March oot and shew your willing minds by twenty and by twenty. 

To Hogs«lon or to Newington, where ale and cakes are plenty. 

And let it nere be said for shame, that we, the youths of London, 

Lay thrumming of our caps at home, and left our custome undone. 

Up then, I say, both young and old, both man and maid, a Maying, • 

With drums and guns that bounce aloude, and merry taber playing.” 

In Sir David Dalrymple’s extracts from the Book of the 
Universal Kirk, in the year 1576, Robin Hood is styled 
of May, 

[The follovring curious account is extracted from Stow’s 
Survay of London, 1603, p. 98: “In the moneth of May, 
namely on May-day in the mornkig, every man, except impe- 
diment, would walke into the sweete meadowes and greene 
woods, there to rejoyce their spirites with the beauty and 
savour oj sweete flowers, and with the Jiarmony of birds, 
praysing God in their kind, and for example hereof, Edward 
Hall hath noted that K. Henry the Eight, as in the 3. of his 
rmgne and divers other yeares, so namely in the seaventh of 
his raigne, on May-day in the morning, with Queene Katheren 
his Vife, accompanied with many lords aifd ladies, rode a 
Maying from Greenwitch to the high ground gf sW^ers 
Hill, whereas they passed by the way, they espied a companie 
of tall yeomln cloathed all in greene, with greene whoodes, 
and with bowes and arrowes to the number of two hundred. 
One, being their chieuaine, was called Robin Hoode, who re- 
quired the king tand his companie to stay and see his men 
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slioote, whereunto the king graunting, Eobin Hoode wliistled, 
and all the 200 archers shot off, loosing all at once, and wlie^ 
he whistled againe, they likewise shot againe, their arrowes 
whistled by craft of the head, so that the noyse was straimge 
and loude, which greatly delighted the king, queene, and their 
connipanie. Moreover, this Robin Hoode desired the king and 
queene, with their retinue, to enter the greene wood, where^ 
in harbours made of boughes and decked with flowers, they 
were set and served plentifully with venison and wine by 
Robin Hoode and his meynie, to their great contentment, and 
had other pageants and pastimes.” This description has been 
already slightly alluded to.] 

FRIAR TUCK. 

Tollett describes this character upon his window, as in the 
full clerical tonsure, with a chaplet of white and red beads in 
his right hand : and, expressive of his professed humility, his 
eyes are cast upon the ground. His corded girdle and his 
russet habit denote him to be of the Franciscan Order, or one 
of the Grey Friars. His stockings are red ; his red girdle is 
ornamented with a golden twist, and with a golden tassel. 
At his girdle hangs a wallet for the reception of provision, the 
only revenue of the mendicant orders of religious, who were 
named Walleteers, or Budget-hearers. Steevens supposes this 
Morris Friar designed for Friar Tuck, chaplain to Robin Hood, 
as King of May. He is mentioned by Drayton, in lines already 
quoted at p. 257. 

He is known to have formed one of the characters in the 
May-games during the reign of Henry the Eighth, and had 
been probably inti^oduced into them at a much earlier period. 
From the occurrence of this name on other occasions, there is 
good reason for supposing that it was a sort of generic appel- 
lation for any friar, and that it originated from the dress of 
the order, which was tucked or folded at the waist by means 
of a cord or girdle. Thus Chaucer, in his Prologue to the 
Captfirbury^Ties, says of the Reve : 

“ Tucked he was, as is a frere aboute 
and he describes one of the friars in the Sompnour’s Tale : 

' “ With scrippe and tipped staff, y^tucked hie.” 

This Friar maintained his situation in the , Morris under the 
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reign of Elizabeth, being thus mentioned in Warner’s Albion’s 
England : 

Tho’ Robin Hood, litell John, frier TucJce, and Marian, deftly play : 
but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Gipsies, the clown takes notice of his omission in the dance : 
“ There is no Maid Marian nor Friar amongst them, which is 
h surer mark.” 

The Friar’s coat, as appears from some of the extracts of 
Churchwardens* and Chamberlains’ Accounts of Kingston, 
already quoted, was generally of russet. In an ancient drama, 
called the Play of Robin Hood, very proper to be played in 
May-games, a friar, whose name is Tuck, is one of the prin- 
cipal characters. He comes to the forest in search of Robin 
Hood, with an intention to fight him, but consents to become 
chaplain to his lady. 


THE FOOL. 

Tollett, describing the Morris-dancers in his window, palls 
this the counterfeit Fool, that was kept in the royal palace, 
and in all great houses, to make sport for the family. He* 
appears with all the badges of his office ; the bauble in his 
handy and a coxcomb hood, with asses* ears, on his head. The 
top of the hood rises into the form of a cock’s neck and 
head, with a bell at the latter : and Minshew’s Dictionary, 
1627, under the word Cock’s-comb, observes, that “ natural 
idiots and fools have [accustomed] and still do accustome 
themselves to weare in their cappes cocke’s feathers, or a hat 
with the necke and head of a cocke on the top, and a bell 
thereon.” His hood is blue, guarded or edged with yellow at 
its scalloped bottom ; his doublet is red, striped across, or 
rayed, i^itl^ a deeper red, and edged with yellow ; his girdle 
yellow ; his left-side hose yellow, with a red shoe ; and his 
right-side hose blue, soled with red leather. ^ 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the parish of St. Helen’s, 

• 

* There is in Olaus Magnus, 1555, p. 524, a delineation of a Fool, or 
Jester, with several bells upon his habit, with a bauble is his hafl(k; and 
he has on his^head a hood with asses' ears, a feather, and the resemblance 
of the comb of a cock. It seems, from the Prologue to the play of King 
Henry the Eighth, that Shakespeare's Fools should be dressed “ in a long 
motley coat guarded with yellowJ* 
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in Abingdon, Berkshire, from Phil. & Mar., to 34 Eliz the 
behs are mentioned: 1560,-“ For two dossin of 
Morres oells. As these appear to have been purchased bv 
the community, we may suppose the diversion of the Morris- 
dance was constantly practised at their public festivals. 

Bells for the dancers” have been already noticed in the 
Churchwardens Accounts of Kingston-upon-Thames : and thev 
in those of St, Mary-at-Hill, in the city of 

Morrice-dancing wiM helh on the legs, was common in 
Oxfordshire, and the adjacent counties, on May-day, Holy 
Thursday, and Whitsun Ales, attended by the Fool or as he ■ 
was generally called, the Squire, and also a lord and lady • 
«ie latter, most probably, the Maid Marian mentioned in Mr’ 
lollett s note : nor was the Hobby-horse forgot. The custom 
18 by no means obsolete. 

In the Knave of Hearts we read, — 


** My sleeves are Uke some Morris-dansing fello 
My stockings, ideoUike, red, greene, yellow r 

Steevens observes : “ When fools were kept for diversion in 
great famihes, they were distinguished by a calf-skin coat, 
which had the buttons down the back ; and this they wore 
that they might be known for fools, and escape the resent- 
ment of those whom they provoked with their waggeries The 
custom is still preserved in Ireland ; and the Fool, in any of 
the legends winch the mummers act at Christmas, always an- 
pears in a calf’s or cow’s skin.” ^ ^ 

“ The properties belonging to this strange personage,” says 
otrutt, ‘‘ in the early times, are little known at present ; they 
were such, however, as recommended him to the notice of his 
superiors, and rendered his presence a sort of requisite in the 
houses of the opulent. According to the illuminators of the 
thirteenth century, he bears the squalid appearance of a 
wretched idiot, wrapped in a blanket which scarcely covers 
his nakedness, holding in one hand a stick, with an inflated 
H , 0 ®*” attached to it by a cord, which answered the purpose 
of 6 bauble. If we view him in his more improved state 
where his clothing is something better, yet his tricks' are so 


• “ In one instance he is biting the taU of sfdog, and seems to place 
his fingers upon his body, as if he were stopping the holes of a flute, and 
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exceedingly barbarous and vulgar, that they would disgrace 
tlie most despicable Jack-pudding that ever exhibited at Bar- 
tholomew Fair : and even when he was more perfectly equip- 
ped in his party-coloured coat and hood, and completely de- 
corated with bells,’ his improvements are of such a nature 
as seem to add but little to his respectability, much less qua- 
lify him as a companion for kings and noblemen. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the fool, or more properly 
the jester, was a man of some ability ; and, if his character has 
been strictly drawn by Shakespeare and other dramatic 
writers; the entertainment he afforded consisted in witty 
retorts and sarcastical reflections ; and his licence seems, 
upon such occasions, to have been very extensive. Sometimes, 
however, these gentlemen overpassed the appointed limits, 
and thoy were, therefore, corrected or discharged. The latter 
misfortune happened to Archibald Armstrong, jester to King 
Charles the First. The wag happened to pass a severe jest 
upon Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, which so highly 
offended tiie supercilious prelate, that he procured an order 
from the King in council for his discharge.*’^ 

probably moved them as the animal altered its cry. The other is riding 
on a stick with a bell, having a blown bladder attached to it.” 

* “ This figure,” referred to by Strutt, “ has a stick surmounted with a 
bladder, if 1 mistake not, which is in jieii of a bauble, which we frequently 
see representing a fool’s head, with hood and bells, and a cock’s comb 
upon the hood, very handsomely carved.” William Summers, jester to 
Henry the Eighth, was habited “ in a motley jerkin, with motley hosen.” 
— History of Jack of Newbury. 

* The order for Archy’s discharge was as follows : It is, this day, 
(March 11, 1637,) ordered by his Majesty, with the advice of the board, 
that Archibald Armstrong, the King’s Fool, for certain scandalous words, 
of a high nature, spoken by him against the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, his Grace, and proved to be uttered by him by two witnesses, shall 
have his eoat pulled over his head, and be discharged the king’s service, 
and banished the court ; for which the Lord Chamberlain of the King’s 

^ prayed and required to give order to be executed.” And im- 
medrately tlie same was put in execution. — Rushworfh's CoUectiom^ part 2, 
vol. 1 . p. 471. The same authority, p. 470, says, “ It ’so happened that, 
on the 1 1th of the said March, that Archibald, the King’s Fool, said ft) his 
P Archbishop of Canterbury, as he was going to the council-table, 

‘ W hea’s feule now ? Doth not your Grace hear the news from Striveling 
about the Liturgy ?’ wi^i other words of reflection. This was presently 
complained of to the council, which produced the ensuing order.” 
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SCARLET, STOKESLEY, AND LITTLE JOHN. 

1 have been Robin Hood’s companions, from 

the following old ballad ; — 

« I have heard talk of Robin Hood, 

Derry, Derry, Derry down. 

And of brave Little John^ 

Of Friar Tuck and Will Scarlet, 

Stokesley and Maid Marrian, 

Hey down,” &c. 

Among the extracts givp by Lysons, from the Church- 
wardens and Chamberlains’ Accounts of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, an entry has been already quoted for Little John’s 
cote. Douce says, Little John “ is first mentioned, together 
with Robin Hood, by Fordun, the Scottish historiMi, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century (Scotichron. ii. 104), and 
who speaks of the celebration of the story of these persons in 
the theatrical performances of his time, and of the minstrels’ 
songs relating to them, which he says the common people pre- 
f ferred to all other romances.’* 


TOM THE PIPER, WITH TABOUR AND PIPE. 

Among, the extracts already quoted in a note from Lysons’ s 
Environs of London, there is one entry which shows that the 
Piper was sent (probably to make collections) round the coun- 
try. Tollett, in the description of his window, says, to prove 
No. 9 to be Tom the Piper, Steevens has very happily quoted 
these lines from Drayton’s third Eclogue : — 

“ Myself above Tom Piper to advance. 

Who" so bestirs him in the Morris-dance, 

For penny wage.” 

His tabour, tebour-stick, and pipe attest his profession; 
the feather in his cap, his sword, and silver-tinctured shield*’ 
may denote him'^to be a squire-minstrel, or a minstrel oF the 
superior order. Chaucer, 1721, p. 181, says: ‘‘Minstrels 

> Douce says : What Mr. Tollett has termed his silvir shield seems a 
mistake for the lower part, or flap, of his stomacher.”— ///ws/r. of Shaksp 
ii. 463. 
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used a red liat.” Tom Piper s bonnet is red, faced or turned 
up with yellow, his doublet blue, the sleeves blue, turned up 
with yellow, something like red mulfetees at his wrists ; over 
his doublet is a red garment, like a short cloak with arm-holes, 
and with a yellow cape ; his hose red, and garnished across 
and perpendicularly on the thiglis with a narrow yellow lace. 
His shoes are brown. 


THE HOBBY-HORSE. 

Tollett, in his description of the Morris-dancers in his 
window, is induced to think the famous Hobby-horse to be 
the Kii^g of the May, though he now appears as a juggler and 
a buffoon, from the crimson foot-cloth, ^ fretted with gold, the 
golden bit, the purple bridle, with a golden tassel, and studded 
with gold, the man’s purple mantle with a golden border, 
whmh is iutticed with purple, his golden crown, purple cap, 
with a red feather and with a golden knop. “Our Hobby,’* 
he adds, “is a spirited horse of pasteboard, in which the • 
master dances and displays tricks of legerdemain, such as the 
threading of the needle, the mimicking of the whigh-hie, and 
the daggers in the nose, &c., as Ben Jonson acquaints us, and 
thereby explains the swords in the man’s cheeks. What is 
stuck in the horse’s mouth I apprehend to be a ladle, orna- 
mented with a ribbon. Its use was to receive the spectators’ 
pecuniary donations. The colour of the Hobby-horse is 
^ddish-white, like the beautiful blossom of the peach-tree. 
The man s coat, or doublet, is the only one upon the window 
tliat has buttons upon it ; and the right side of it is yellow 
and the Mt red.” ^ 

Vow-Breaker, or the Fayre Maid 
of Clifton, 1636, by William Sampson, is the following 
dialogue between Miles, the Miller of Ruddington, and Ball, 
whieh throws great light upon this now obsplete character : — 


’ The foot-cloth, however, was used by the fool. 
Strappado for tiie Divell, we read : — 


In Braithwaite's 


Erect our aged fortunes, make them shine. 
Not like*f^oo/e m*s foot-cloathy but like Time 
Adorn’d with true experiments,” &c. 
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P^^y Hobby-horse? Master 

Major ? 

! I hope I looke as like a Hobby-horse as Master 

Major. I have not liv’d to these yeares, but a man woo’d 
^nke I should be old enough and wise enough to play the 
Hobby-horse as well as ever a Major on ’em all. Let the 
Major play the Hobby-horse among his brethren, an he willi 
I hope our towne ladds cannot want a Hobby-horse. Have 
I practic’d my reines, my carree’res, mypranckers, my ambles, 
smooth ambles, and Canterbury paces, 
^d shall Master Major put me besides the Hobby-horse? 
Have I borrowed the fore horse-bells, his plumes, and braveries 
nay, had his mane new shorne and frizl’d, and shaU the Maior 
put me besides the Hobby-horse? Let him hobby-horse at 
home, and he will. Am I not going to buy ribbons and toyee 
of sweet Ursula for the Marian, and shall I not play the 
Hobby-horse ? ^ ^ 

“ Ball, What shall Joshua doe ? 

Miles, Not know of it, by any meanes ; hee’l keepe more 
stir with the Hobby-horse then he did with the Pipers at 
Tedbury Bull-running : provide thou for the Draaon, and 
leave me for a Hobby-horse. 

B^l, Feare not, I’le be a fiery Dragon.” And afterwards, 
when Boote askes him : Miles, the Miller of Ruddington 
gentleman and souldier, what, make you here ?” * 

** Miles, Alas, sir, to borrow a few ribbandes, bracelets 
eare-nngs, wyer-tyers, and silke girdles and hand-kerchers for 
a Morice, and a show before 4;he Queene. 

** Boote, Miles, you came to steale my neece. 

Miles. Oh Lord ! Sir, I came to furnish the Hobby-horse 

Boote, Get into your Hobby-horse gallop, and be gon 
then, or I leMons-dance you—Mistris, waite you on rue. [Ba^it 

Ursula, FareweU, good Hobby-horse.— [Ba^if, 
Douce informs us, that the earliest vestige now remaining 
of the Hobby-horse is in the painted window at Betley, already 
described. The allusions to the omission of the Hobby-Hbrse 
are fi;equent^in the old plays ; and the line. 

For 0, for 0, the Hobby-horse is forgot/ , 

is termed by Hamlet an epitaph, which Theobald supposed^ 
with great probability, to have been satirical. 
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[Compare also Ben Jonson,— 

But see, the Hobby-horse is forgot. 
Fool, it must be your lot 
To supply his want with faces, 

And some other buffon graces."] 


• A scene in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Women Pleased, 
act iy., best shows the sentiments of the Puritans on this 
occasion. 

[The following lines occur in a poem on London, in MS 
Harl. 3910:— 


In Fleet strete then I heard a shoote : 

I putt off my hatt, and I made no staye. 
And when I came unto the rowte, 

Good Lord ! I heard a taber playe, 

For 80, God save mee ! a Morrys-daunce : 
Oh ! ther was sport alone for mee, 

To see the Hobby-horse how he did praunce 
Among the gingling company. 

I proflfer’d them money for their coats, 

But my conscience had remorse, 

For my father had no oates, 

And I must have had the Hobbie-horse.”] 


Whoever, says Douce, “ happens to recollect the manner 
m which Bayes s troops, in the Kehearsal, are exhibited on 
Ue stage, will have a tolerably correct notion of a Morrijs 
Hobby-horse. Additional remains of the Pyrrhic, or sword- 
dance, are preserved in the daggers stuck in the man’s cheeks, 
winch C(Aistituted one of the hocus-pocus or legerdemain 
tncks practised by this character, among which were the 
wreading of a needle, and the transferring of an egg from one 
h^d to the other, called by Ben Jonson^ in hisTe^y Man 

month travels of the egg.. To the horse’s 

mouth was suspended a ladle, for tbe purpose of gathering 
money from the spectators. In later times the fool appeara 
Ir performed this office, as may be collected from Nashe’s 
p y of Summer s last Will and Testament, where this sta^e- 
direction occurs : ‘ V* goes in and fetcheth out the Hobby- 
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horse and the Morrice-daunce, who daunce about.’ Ver tlie^ 
says: ‘About, about, lively, put your horse to it, reyne lur 
harder/ jerke him with your wand, sit fast, sit fast, man 
Foqle, hold up your ladle there. ^ Will Summers is made t 
say, ‘ You friend with the Hobby-horse, goe not too fast, fo 
fear of wearing out my lord’s tyle-stones with your hob 
nayles.’ Afterwards there enter three clowns and three maids 
who dance the Morris, and at the same time sing the following 
song ; — 

* Trip and goe, heave and hoe, 

Up and downe, to and fro, 

From the towne to the grove 
Two and two, let us rove, 

A Maying, a playing ; 

Love hath no gainsaying : 

So merrily trip and goe.’ ” # 

Lord Orford, in his Catalogue of English Engravers, undei 
the article of Peter Stent, has described two paintings at 
Lord Fitz william’s, on Richmond Green, which came out o: 
the old neighbouring palace. They were e.xecuted by Vincken= 
boom, about the end of the reign of James I., and exhibit 
views of tlie above palace : in one of these pictures a Morris^ 
dance , is introduced, consisting of seven figures, viz. “ a fool, a 
Hobby-horse, a piper, a Maid Marian, and three other dancers, 
tlie rest of the figures being spectators.” Of these, the first 
four and one of the dancers. Douce has reduced in a plate 
from a tracing made by the late Captain Grose. The fool has 
an inflated bladder, or eel-skin, with a ladle at the end of it, 
and with this he is collecting money. The piper is pretty 
much in his original state ; but the Hobby-horse wants the 
legerdemain apparatus, and Maid Marian is not remarkable 
for the elegance of her person. 

A short time before the revolution in France, the May- 
games and Morris-dance were celebrated in many parts of that 
country, accompanied by a fool and a Hobhij-horse. The latter 
was termed un^chevalet; and, if the authority of Minshew 
be not questionable, the Spaniards had the same character 
under the name of tarasca.^ 

‘ [A great deal of the above is literally transcribed from Douce’s Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare.] 
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LOW SUNDAY. 

[A CURIOUS volume of sermons, printed in 1652, is entitled, 

" The Christian Sodality, or Catholic Hive of Bees sucking 
I the honey of the Church’s prayers from the blossoms of the 
I Word of God, blown out of the Epistles and Gospels of the 
I divine service throughout the year. Collected by the puny 

I bee of all the hive, not worthy to be named otherwise than 

I by these elements of his name, F. P.’ The author, in his 
I sermon for White or Low Sunday, the first Sunday after 
I Easter, thus writes : — This day is called White or Low 
Sunday, because, in the primitive Church, those neophytes 
tliat on Easter-^se, were baptised and clad in white garments 
did to-day put them off, with this admonition, that they were 
to keep ’within them a perpetual candour of spirit, signified 
by the Agnus Bei^ hung about their necks, which, falling 
down upon their breasts, put them in mind what innocent 
lambs the^, must be, now that, of sinful, high, and haughty 
men, they were, by baptism, made low and little children of 
Almighty God, such as ought to retain in their manners and , 
lives the Paschal feasts which they had accomplished.” Other 
writers have supposed that it was called Low Sunday because 
it is the lowest or latest day that is allowed for satisfying of 
the Easter obligation, viz. the worthily receiving the blessed 
Euclaarist. The former, howevw, appears the most probable 
reason for the designation of Low Sunday, and may be more 
correct and better founded than other speculations which 
were advanced. For certainly, in ancient Teutonic, lowe 
sonifies a flame, and to lowe signifies to burst into flame or 
%ht. It may be, too, that in England the Sunday in ques- 
tion was sever actually called White, but Low Sunday. The 
author, however, of the Christian Sodalitg, says, “ it is called 
White Sunday, or Low Sunday.” If so, the designation 
white, as Dominica in albis, was naturally traceable to the fact 
of t^e neophytes that day putting off the white garments 
which they received at their baptism on Hofy Saturday; and 

‘ {^Agnus Dei is the name given to waa; cakes bearing the impression of 
a ianib carrying^he standard of the cross, solemnly blessed by the Pope on 
he Low Sunday following his consecration, and every seven years after; 
to be distributed to the poDpIe.] 
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the epithet low, alluded to the newness of life, which neo- 
phytes were exhorted to cultivate : they had been FO»d a“d 
haughtr: now they must be law, little, humble, mortilkji 
&c.- Another name for tbe Sunday in question « 

Sunday, from the first word in Latin opening the mtroit o 
the mass— new-born infants,” &c. The Greek enroll 
sdso designates it the new (x».v.) Sunday, in allusion to the 
newness of life preached to the neophytes. These facts ace 
noticed as tending to show that a prevailing t^oughL which 
may have been generative of the appellation of the ^““ 7’ 

was the newness of life then preached. Hence ^owJua^T 
You were, neophytes, high and proud ; you must now be low 
and humble . — Literary Gazette.'] 


ST. URBAN’S DAY. 


May 25. 


Under St. Paul’s Day, I have shown that it is customar 
in many parts of Germany to drag the image of ft. Urba, 
to the river, if on the day of his feast it happens to be foi 
Neither Aubanus tells us. that “ upon St. Urban’s Day a 
the vintners and masters of vineyards set a table either in th 
market-steed, or in some other open and public place, an 
covering it with fine napery, and strewing upon it greer 
leaves and sweete flowers, do place upon Uie table the imag 
of that holy bishop, and then if the day be cleare and fair 
they crown the image with greate store of wme ; but if tb 
weather prove rugged and ramie, they cast filth, mire, ar 
puddle-water upon it; persuading themselves that, if that dt 
L faire and calm, their grapes, which then begin to flourie. 
will move eood that year; hut if it be stormie and ter 
pestuous, they shaU have a bad vintage.” (p. 282.) The san 
anecdote is related in tbe Regnum Papisticum of Naogcprgu 


ROYAL OAK DAY. 


On the 29th of May, the anniversary of the Restoration of 
Charles II., it is still customary, especially in the North of 
England, for the common people to wear in their hats the 
leaves of the oak, which are sometimes covered on the occa- 
sion with leaf-gold. This is done, as everybody knows, in 
commemoration of the marvellous escape of that monarch 
from those that were in pursuit of him, who passed under the 
very oak-tree in which he had secreted himself after the de- 
cisive battle of Worcester. 

“ May the 29th,” says the author of the Festa Anglo- 
Romana,*“ is celebrated upon a double account ; first, in com- 
memoration of the birth of our soveraign king Charles the 
Second, the princely son of his royal father Charles the First 
of happj memory, and Mary the daughter of Henry the 
Fourth, th(' French king, who was born the 29th day of May, 
1630; and also, by Act of Parliament, 12 Car. II., by the 
passionate desires of the people, in memory of his most happy 
Restoration to his crown and dignity, after twelve years forced 
exile from his undoubted right, the crown of England, by 
barbarous rebels and regicides. And on the 8th of th^s month 
his Majesty was with universal joy and great acclamations pro- 
claimed in London and Westminster, and after throughout all 
his dominions. The 16th he came to the Hague; the 23rd, 
with his two brothers, embarqiied for England ; and on the 
25th he happily landed at Dover, being received by General 
Monk and some of the army ; from whence he was, by several 
voluntary t^’oops of the nobility and gentry, waited upon to 
Canterbury; and on the 29th, 1660, he made his magnificent 
entrance into that emporium of Europe, his stately and rich 
metropolis, the renowned City of London. On this very day 
came to Hampton Court with his queen 
Catherine, after his marriage at Portsmouth! This, as it is 
his birth-day, is one of his collar-days, without offering.”* • 

“ It was the custom, some years back, to decorate the mo- 
nument of Richard Penderell (in the church-yard of St. Giles 
in the Fields, Londori^, on the 29th of May, with oak- 
branches ; but, in proportion to the decay of popularity in 
* . 18 
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kings, tins practice has declined.” (Caulfield’s Memoirs of 
Remarl^able Persons, p. 186.) Had Caulfield attributed Hie 
decline of this custom to the increasing distance of time from 
the event that first gave rise to it, he would perhaps have 
come much nearer to the truth. [It is to this day the prac- 
tice to decorate the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross with 
oak-leaves on this anniversary.] 

I remember the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne had formerly 
a taunting rhyme on this occasion, with which they used to 
insult such persons as they met on this day who had not oak- 
leaves in their hats : 

’ “ Ro3'al Oak, 

The Whigs to provoke." 

There was a retort courteous by others, who contemjptuously 
wore plane-tree leaves, which is of the same homely sort of 
stuff : 

“ Plane-tree leaves ; 

The Church-folk are thieves." 

Puerile and low as these and such-like sarcasms may appear, 
yet they breathe strongly that party spirit which they were 
intended to promote, and which it is the duty of every good 
citizen and real lover of his country to endeavour to suppress. 
The party spirit on this occasion showed itself very early: for 
in the curious tract entitled *the Lord’s loud Call to England, 
published byH. Jessey, 1660, p. 29, we read of the following 
judgment, as related by the Puritans, on an old woman for 
her loyalty : “ An antient poor woman went from Wap- 
ping to London to buy Jlowers, about the 6th or 7th of May, 
1660, to make garlands for the day of the king'' s proclamation 
(that is, May Btli), to gather the youths together U) dance for 
the garland ; and when she had bought the flowers, and was 
going homewards, a cart went over part of her body, and 
bruised her for it, just before the doors of such as she might 
vex thereby, IJut since she remains in a great deal of miserie 
by the bruise she had gotten, and cried out, the devil! saying, 
the devil had owned her a shame, and now thus he had paid 
her. It’s judged at the writing hereof that^ she will never 
overgrow it.” 

I find a note too in my MS. collections, but forget the 
authority, to the following effect : “ Two soldiers were whipped 
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almost to deatli, and turned out of the service, for meori,/(/ 
boughs in their hats on the 29th of May, 1716.” 

The Koyal Oak was standing in Dr. Stukeley’s time, in- 
closed with a brick wall, but almost cut away in the middle 
by travellers whose curiosity led them to see it. The king 
after the Restoration, reviewing the place, carried some of the 
Jicoms, and set them in St. James’s Park or Garden, and used 
to wato them himself. “A bow-shoot from Boscobel-house ” 
says Dr. Stukeley (Itinerarium Curiosum, 1724, iii p 'i/) 
“just by a horse-track passing through the wood, stood the 
Royal Oak, into which the king and his companion, Colonei 
Carlos, chmbed by means of the hen-roost ladder, when they 
ludgd It no longer safe to stay in the house; the familV 
reaching them victuals with the nuthook. The tree is now 
enclosed in with a brick wall, the inside whereof is covered 
with lawrel, of which we may say, as Ovid did of that before 
the Augustan palace, ‘mediamque tuebere quercum.’ Close 
by Its SIC ‘ grows a young thriving plant from one of its 
acorns Over the door of the inclosure, I took this inscrip- 
tion in marble: Felioissimam arborem quam in asylum . 
potentissimi Regis Caroli II. Deus O. M per quern re<^es 
regnant Inc crescere voluit, tam in perpctuam rei tanta^ me- 
nuiriam, quam specimen firm® in reges fidei, muro cinctam- 
posteris commendaiit Basihus et Jaua Fitzherbcrt. . Quercus 
arnica Jovi.’ ’ , 

In Carolina, or Loyal Poems, by Thomas Shipman, 168.!, 
p. are the following thoughts on this subject : 

“ BIe.st Charles then to an oak his safety owes ; 

The Royal Oak ! which now in songs shall live, 

Until it reach to Heaven with its boughs ; 

• Boughs that for loyalty shall garlands*give. 

“ Let celebrated wits, with laurels crown’d. 

And wreaths of bays, boast their triumphant brows ; 

1 will esteem myself far more renown’d 
^ In being honoured with these oaken boughs. 

“ The Genii of the Dniids hover’d here, * 

under oaks did Britain’s glories sing; , • 

W hich, since, in Charles corapleated did appear, * 

l*ey gladly came now to protect their king.” 

Tiverton Devoq. on the 29th of May, it is customary 
for a number of young men, dressed in the style of the seven- 
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teenth century, and armed with swords, to parade the streets, 
and gather contributions from the inhabitants. At the head 
of the procession walks a man called Oliver, dressed in black, 
'with his face and hands smeared over with soot and grease, 
and his body bound by a strong cord, the end of which is 
held hy one of the men to prevent his running too far. After 
these come another troop, dressed in the same style, each maji 
bearing a large branch of oak ; four others, carrying a kind 
of throne made of oaken boughs, on which a child is seated, 
bring up the rear. A great deal of merriment is excited 
among the boys at the pranks of Master Oliver, who capers 
about in a most ludicrous manner. Some of them amuse 
themselves by casting dirt, whilst others, more mischievously 
inclined, throw stones at him. But woe betide the young 
urchin who is caught ! His face assumes a most awful ap- 
pearance from the soot and grease witli which Oliver begrimes 
it, whilst his companions, who have been lucky enough to 
escape his clutches, testify their pleasure by loud shouts and 
acclamations. In the evening the whole party have a feast, 
^ the expenses of which are defrayed by the collection made in 
tlie morning. This custom is probably as old as 1660.] 


WHITSUN-ALE. 

For the church-ale, says Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, 
p. 68, “ two young men of the parish are yerely chosen by 
their last foregoers to be wardens, who, dividing the task, 
make collection among the parishioners of whatsoever pro- 
vision it pleaseth them voluntarily to bestow. This they 
employ in brewing, baking, and other acates,* against Whit- 
sontide ; upon which holydays the neighbours meet at the 
church-house, and there merily feed on their owne victuals, 
contributing some petty portion to the stock, which, by many 
smalls, groweth t© a meetly greatness : for there is enter- 
tiiyhed a kind of emulation between these wardens, who, by 
his graciousness in gathering, and good husbandry in expend- 
ing, can best advance the churches profit. Besides, the neigh- 
bour parishes at those times lovingly yisit each one another, 
‘ Provisions. Halli well’s Dictionary, p, 13. 
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and this way frankly spend their money together. The 
afternoones are consumed in such exercises as olde and yong 
folke (having leisure) doe accustomably weare out<.the time 
withall. When the feast is ended, the wardens yeeld in their 
account to the parishioners ; and such money as exceedeth 
the disbursement is layd up in store, to defray any extraordi- 
nary charges arising in the parish, or imposed on them for 
the good of the countrey, or the prince’s service : neither of 
which commonly gripe so much, but that somewhat stil re- 
mayneth to cover the purse’s bottom.” 

The Whitsun-ales have been already mentioned as common 
in the vicinity of Oxford. There lies before me, ‘ A serious 
dissuasive against Whitsun Ales, as they are commonly so 
called : or the public diversions and entertainments which are 
usual in the country at Whitsuntide. In a Letter from a Mi- 
nister to his Parishioners, in the Deanery of Stow, Glouces- 
tershire,’ 4to, 1736. At page 8 we read : “ These sports are 
attended usually with ludicrous gestures, and acts of foolery 
and bufloonery — but children’s play, and what therefore 
grown-up persons should be ashamed of. Morris-dances, 
so called are nothing else but reliques of paganism. It was* 
actually the manner of the heathens, among other their diver- 
sions, to dance after an antick way in their sacrifices and war- 
ship paid to their gods ; as is the fashion of those who now-a- 
days dance round about their idol the Maypole, as they call 
it. Hence the ancient fathers df the Christian church, as they 
did rightly judge it to be sinful to observe any reliques of pa- 
ganism, so they did accordingly, among other practices of 
the heathens, renounce Morris-dances.” Our author adds in 
the Postscript : What I have now been desiring you to con- 
sider, as touching the evil and pernicious consequences of 
WhitmmAles among us, doth also obtain against Dovers 
Meeting, and other the noted places of publick resort of this 
nature in this country ; and also against Midsummer Ales and 
Mead-mowings; and likewise against the ordinary violations 
of those festival seasons, commonly called WaJ^es, And these 
latter, in particular, have been oftentimes the occasion of the 
profanation of the Lord’s Day, by the bodily exertise of Vtest- 
ling and cudgel-playing, where they have been suffered to be 
practised on that holyday.” 

In Coates’s History of Reading, 1802, p. 130, under Church- 
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wardens’ Accounts, St. Mary’s parish, we find the following 
“ 1557. Item, payed to the Morrys Daunsers and the Myn- 
strelles, ,Tnete and drink at Whytsontide, iij*. iiij(f.” Also, 
p. 216, Parish of St. Laurence, 1502,— It. payed to Will'ni 
Stayn’formakyngup of the mayden’s baner cloth, viijrf. 1504. 
It. payed for bred and ale spent to the use of the church at 
Whitsontyd, ]j«. vjrf. ob. It. for wyne at the same tyme, 
xuijrf. 1505. It. rec. of the mayden’s gaderyng at Whit- 
sontyde by the tre at the church dore, clerly ijs. vjrf. It. rec. 
of Richard Waren, for the tre at the church dore, iii<f' 
Ibid p. 378, Parish of St. Giles, 1535,— “Of the Kyng play 
at Whitsuntide, xxxvjs. viijrf. This last entry probablV alludes 
to something of the same kind with the Kyngham, already 
mentioned in p. 260. In p. 214 of Coates's History, parish of 
St. Laurence, we read : “ 1499. It. payed for horee mete to 
tlie horses for the kyngs of Colen on May-day, vjtf.” "a note 
adds : “This was a part of the pageant called tlie King-play, 
or King-game, which was a representation of the Wise Men’s 
Offering, who are supposed by the Romish church to have 
been kings, and to have been interred at Cologne.” Then 
follows : “ It. payed to mynstrells the same day, xijrf.” 

In Sir Richard Worsley’s History of tlie Isle of WMu 
p. 210, speaking of the parish of Whitwell, he tells us, that 
there is a lease in the parish chest, dated 1574, “of a house 
called the church house, held by the inhabitants of Whitwell, 
parishioners of Gatcombe, of the Lord of the manor, and de- 
mised by them to John Erode, in which is the followinsr 
proviso : Provided always, that, if the Quarter shall need at 
any time to make a Quarter-Ale, or Church-Ale, for the main- 
tenance of the chapel, that it shall be lawful for them to have 
the use of the said house, with all the rooms, both above and 
beneath, during Aeir Ale.” It appears from a- Sermon 
made at Blanford Forum, 1570, by William Kethe, that it was 
the custom at that time for the Church-Ales to be kept upon 
the Sabbath-day ; which holy day, says our author “ the 
multitude call th«ir revelyng day, which day is spent in Jml- 
beatmg8,bearebeaUngs, bowlings, dicyng, cardyng, daunsynges, 
drunkenness and whoredome, in so much, as men could not 
keepe their servauntes from lyinge out of theyrowne houses 
the same Sabbath-day at night.'* 

“At present,” says Douce, quoting from Rudder, “the 
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Whitsun-ales are conducted in the following manner. Two 
persons are chosen, previously to the meeting, to be lord and 
lady of the ale, who dress as suitably as they caiji, to the 
character they assume. A large empty barn, or some such 
building, is provided for the lord’s hall, and fitted up with 
seats to accommodate the company. Here they assemble to 
dance and regale in the best manner their circumstances and 
the place will alFord ; and each young fellow treats his girl 
with a riband or favour. The lord and lady honour the hall 
with their presence, attended by the steward, sword-bearer, 
purse-bearer, and mace-bearer,^ with their several badges or 
ensigns of office. They have likewise a train-bearer or page, 
and a fool or jester, drest in a party-coloured jacket, whose 
ribaldry and gesticulation contribute not a little to the enter- 
tainment of some part of the company. The lord’s music, 
consisting of a pipe and tabor, is employed to conduct the 
dance. Some people think this custom is a commemo- 
ration of tlie ancient Brink-lean^ a day of festivity* formerly 
observed oy the tenants and vassals of the lord of the fee 
within his manor ; the memory of which, on account of the 
jollity of those meetings, the people have thus preserved ever# 
since. The glossaries inform us that this Drink-lean was a 
contribution of tenants towards a potation or Ale provided to 
entertain the lord or his steward.”*^ 

[In Pericles, it is recorded of an old song, that 

• 

“ It bath been sung at festivals, 

On ember eves and holy ales.** 

‘ [The mace is made of silk, finely plaited, with ribands on the top, and 
filled with spices and perfumes for such of the company to smell to as 
desire it.] 

* Douce previously observes that, “ concerning the etymology of the 
word Ale fliuch pains have been taken, for one carihot call it learning. The 
best opinion, however, ^eems to be that, from its use in composition, it 
means nothing more than a feast or merry-making, as in the words Leet- 
Ale, Lamb-Ale, Whitsun-Ale, Clerk-Ale, Bride-Ale, Church-Ale, Scot- 
Ale, Midsummer- Ale, &c. At all these feasts ale appears to have been the 
predbininant liquor, and it is exceedingly probable that from this circum- 
stance the metonymy arose. Dr. Hicks informs us, that the Anglo-Saxon 
txeol, the Dano-Saxon /o/, and the Icelandic 01, respe«tively lAv# the 
same meanings and perhaps Christmas was called by our northern ances- 
tors Yule, or the feast, by way of pre-eminence.” He cites here Warton’s 
History of Poetry, iii. j^28, and Junius’s Etymologicon Anglicum, voce 
Yeol. Douce is of opinion that Warton has confounded Church-Ales with 
Saints’ Feasts. 
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And Ben Jonson says, — 

^ “ All tlie neighbourhood, from old records, 

Of antique proverbs, drawn from Whitsun lords^ 

And their authorities at wakes and ales, 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 

We bring you now.” 

The Whitson Lord is also alluded to by Sir Philip Sidney,— 

“ Strephou, with leavy twigs of laurell tree, 

A garlant made, on temples for to weare. 

For he then chosen was the dignitie 
Of village lord that Whitsuntide to beare.”] 

Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses, 1585, p. 95, gives the 
following account of the Manner of Church-Ales in England : 
“ In certaine townes, where dronken Bacchus beares swaie, 
against Christmas and Easter, Whitsondaie, or some other 
tyme, the churchewardens of every parishe, with the consent 
of the whole parishe, provide halfe a score or twentie quar- 
ters of mault, whereof some they buy of the churche stocke, 
''and some is given them of the parishioners themselves, every 
one conferring somewhat, according to his abilitie ; whiche 
maulte being made into very strong ale or here, is sette to 
sale, either in the church or some other place assigned to that 
purpose. • Then when this is set abroehe, well is he that can 
gete the soonest to it, and spend the most at it. In this kinde 
of practice they continue sixe weekes, a quarter of a yeare, 
yea, halfe a yeare together. That money, they say, is to 
repaire their churches and chappels with, to buy bookes for 
service, cuppes for the celebration of the Sacrament, surplesses 
for sir John, and such other necessaries. And they maintaine 
other extraordinarife charges in their parish besides.’* 

At a vestry held at Brentford, in 1521, •several articles were 
agreed upon with regard to the management of the parish 
stock by the chapelwardens. The preamble stated, that the 
inhabitants had rfor many years been accustomed to diave 
meetings at Whitsontide, in their church-house and other 
plafc,es ther^, in friendly manner, to eat and drink together, 
and liberdly to spend their monies, to the end neighbourly 
society might be maintained ; and also a common stock raised 
for the repairs of the church, maintaining of orphans, placing 
poor children in service, and defraying other charges. In the 
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Accompts for the Whitsontide Ale, 1624, the gains are thus 
discriminated : — 

£ 8. 4. 


“ Imprimis, cleared by the pigeon-holes . 

. 4 

19 

0 

by hocking 

. 7 

3 

7 

by riifeling . * . 

. 2 

0 

0 

by victualling , 

. 8 

0 

2 


22 

2 

9’' 


The hocking occurs almost every year till 1640, when it 
appears to have been dropped. It was collected at Whitsun- 
tide. 

8. d. 

'‘1618. Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide , 16 12 3” 

The otlier games were continued two years later. Eiifeling 
is synonymous with raffling. (Lysons’s Environs of London, 
ii. 55.) In p. 54 are the following extracts from the Chapel- 
wardens’ Account Books : 

.-e 8. d. 

“ 1620. Paid for 6 boules . . . . 0 0 8 

6 tynn tokens . . . 0 0 6 

for a pair of pigeon holes . 0 16 

1621. Paid to her that was h^DY at Whit- 

sontidcy by consent . . . 0 5 0 

— Good wife Ansell for the pigeon holes 0 16 

— Paid for the Games . . . 110 

1629. Received of Robert Bicklye, for the 

use of our Games , . . 0 2 0 

— Of the said R. B. for a silver bar 

which was lost at Elyng . 0 3 6 
1634. Paid for the silver Gaines . . 0 118 
1643. Paid to Thomas Powell for pigeon 

holes , . . . . 0 2 0" 

The following occur in the Church\^ardens’ Books, at 
Chiswick : 

£ 8, d. 

“ 1622. Cleared at Whitsuntide . . 5 0 0 

• — Paide for making a new pair of 

pigeing-holes . . . * 0 2 6" 

At a Court of the Manor of Bdgware, in 1555, ‘‘itVas 
presented tlAt the butts at Edgware were very ruinous, and 
that the inhabitants ought to repair them, which was ordered 
to be done before the ensuing Whitsontide.” Sir William 
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Blackstone says, that it was usual for the lord of this manor 
to provide a minstrel or piper for the diversion of the tenants 
while they were employed in his service. 

In the Introduction to the Survey and Natural History of 
the North Division of J:he County of Wiltshire, by Aubrey, at 
p. 32, is the following curious account of Whitsun-Ales : 

There were no rates for the poor in my grandfather’s days ; 
but for Kingston St. Michael (no small parish) the Churcli- 
Ale of Whitsuntide did the business. In every parish is (or 
was) a church-house, to which belonged spits, crocks, &c., 
utensils for dressing provision. Here the housekeepers met 
and were merry, and gave their charity. The young people 
were there too, and had dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, 
&c., the ancients sitting gravely by, and looking on. All 
things were civil, and without scandal. The Church-Ale is 
doubtless derived from the AyaTrat, or Love Feasts, mentioned 
in the New Testament.” He adds, Mr. A. Wood assures 
that there were no almshouses, at least they were very scarce, 
before the Reformation ; that over against Christchurch, 
Oxon, is one of the ancientest. In every church was a poor 
man’s box, but I never remembered the use of it ; nay, there 
was one at great inns, as I remember it was before the wars. 
These were the days when England was famous for the grey 
goose quills.” 

The following lines on Whitsunday occur in Barnaby 
Googe’s translation of Naogedrgus : 

“ On Whitsunday whyte pigeons tame in strings from heaven flie, 

And one that framed is of wdod still hangetli in tlie skio. 

Thou seest how they with idols play, and teach the people too ; 

None otherwise than little gyiis with puppets used to do.” 

Among the ancient annual church disbursemenvs of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, in the city of London, I find the following 
entry: ‘‘Garlands, Wliitsunday, iijr/.” Sometimes also the 
subsequent: Water for the Funt on Whitson Eve, j<^.” 

This is explained by the following extract from Stuutt’s 
Manijers and Customs, lii. 174 : “Among many various cere- 
monies, I find that they had one called ‘ the Font hallowing,* 
which was performed on Easter Even and WhiCsmday Eve ; 
and, says the author of a volume of Homilies in Harl. MS. 
2371, ‘in the begynnyng of holy ch?rch, all the children 
weren kept to be crystened on thys even, at the Font hal- 
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lowyng ; but now, for enchesone that in so long abydynge they 
might dye without crystendorae, therefore holi chirch or- 
deyneth to crysten at all tymes of the yeare ; save eyglj^t dayes 
before these Evenys, the chylde shalle abyde till the Font 
hallowing, if it may savely for perrill of death, and ells not.’ ” 

Collinson, in his History of Somersetshire, hi. 620, speaking 
of Yatton, says, that “ John Lane of this parish, gent, left 
hAlf an acre of ground, called the Groves, to the poor for ever, 
reserving a quantity of the grass for the strewing church on 
Whitsunday y 

A superstitious notion appears anciently to have prevailed 
in England, that ‘^whatsoever one did ask of God upon 
Whitsunday morning, at the instant when the sun arose and 
play’d, God would grant it him.” See Arise Evans’s Echo 
to the Voice from Heaven ; or, a Narration of his Life, 1652, 
p. 9. rfe says, “he went up a hill to see the sun rise betimes 
on Whitsunday morning,” and saw it at its rising “skip, play, 
dance, and tarn about like a wheel.” 

“At Kidlington, in 'Oxfordshire, the custom is, that on 
Monday after Whitsun week there is a fat live lamb provided ; 
and the maids of the town, having their thumbs tied behind • 
them, run after it, and she that with her mouth takes and 
holds the lamb, is declared Lady of the Lamb ^ which being 
dressed, with the skin hanging on, is carried on a long pole 
before the lady and her companions to the Green, attended 
with music, and a Morisco dahee of men, and another of 
women, where the rest of the day is spent in dancing, mirth, 
and merry glee. The next day the lamb is part baked, boiled, 
and roast, for the Lady’s Feast, where she sits majestically at 
the upper end of the table, and her companions with her, 
with music and other attendants, which ends the solemnity.” 
(Beckwitli^s edition of Blount’s Jocular Tenures, p. 281.) 

In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1676, stool-ball and barley- 
break are spoken of as Whitsun sports. In the Almanack for 
the following year, in June, opposite Whitsunday and Holidays, 
we rend : 


“ At Islington a fair they hold, • • • 

0 Where cakes and ale are to be sold. 

At Highgate and at Holloway, 

The like is kept here every day ; 

At TotRam Court and Kentish Town, 

And all those places up and down.” 
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[A custom formerly prevailed amongst the people of Burford 
to hunt deer in Whichwood Forest, on Whitsunday. An 
originalj letter is now in the possession of the Corporation, 
dated' 1593, directing the inhabitants to forbear the hunting 
for that year, on account of the plague that was then raging, 
and stating that an order should be given to the keepers of 
the forest, to deliver to the bailiffs two bucks in lieu of the 
hunting ; which privilege, was not, however, to be prejudiced 
in future by its remittance on that occasion.] 

THE BOY’S BAILIFF. 

[An old custom so called formerly prevailed at Wenlock, in 
Shropshire, in the Whitsun week. It consisted, says Mr. 
Collins, of a man who wore a hair-cloth gown, and was called the 
bailiff, a recorder, justices, and other municipal officers. They 
were a large retinue of men and boys mounted on horseback, 
begirt with wooden swords, which they carried on their right 
sides, so that they were obliged to draw their swords out 
with their left hands. They used to call at the gentlemen’s 
houses in the franchise, w'here they were regaled with refresh- 
ments ; and they afterwards assembled at the Guildhall, where 
the town clerk read some sort of rigmarole which they called 
their charter, one part of which was — 

“ We go from Bickbury, ai.d Badger, to Stoke on the Clee, 

To Monkhopton, Round Acton, and so return we.” 

The three first-named places are the extreme points of the 
franchise ; and the other two are on the return to Much 
Wenlock. Mr. Collins supposes this custom to have originated 
in going a banne]|:ing.] 


TRINITY, OR TRINITY SUNDAY, EVEN. 

The observance of Trinity Sunday is said to*iiave been first 
established in England by Archbishop Becket, soon after his 
consecration. — “ Hie post consecratiowem suam instituit fes- 
tivitatem principalem S. Trinitatis annis singulis in perpetuam 
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celebrandam, quo die primam Missam suam celebravit/* 
Wfiart. Anglia Sacra, P. i. p. 8. 

In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 310, among' his ex- 
tracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts at Lambeth are the 
following : 

£ s. d. 

. “ 1519. Item, for garlonds and drynk for the chylderne 

on Trenyte Even 0 0 6 

To Spryngwell and Sraytli for syngyng with the 

Procession on Trenete Sonday Even . . 0 0 12 

Item, for fovir onssys of garnesyng rebonds, at 

9d. the onse 0 3 0” 

In the Memoires de I’Academie Celtique, iii. 447, in 
“ Notice sur quelques Usages et Croyances de la ci-devant 
Lorraine,” we read, — “ Le jour de la fete de la Trinite, 
quelques pcrsonnes vont de grand matin dans la campagne, 
pour y voir lever trois soleils a la fois.” 

In a Let*( r to Aubrey (Miscellanies, 1714), dated Ascension 
Day, 1682, is an account of Newnton, in North Wiltshire ; 
where, to perpetuate the memory of the donation of a common 
to that place, by King Athelstan and of a house for the hay- 
ward, i. e. the person who looked after the beasts that fed 
upon this common, the following ceremonies were appointed : 
“ Upon every Trinity Sunday, the ^Jarishioners being come to 
the door of the hay ward’s hous^, the door was struck thrice 
in honour of the Holy Trinity ; then they entered. The bell 
was rung ; after which, silence being ordered, they read their 
players aforesaid. Then was a ghirland of flowers (about 
the year 1660 one was killed striving to take away the 
ghirland) made upon an hoop, brought forth by a maid of the 
town upqn her neck ; and a young man (a bachelor) of 
another parish, first saluted her three times, in honour of the 
Trinity, in respect of God the Father. Then she puts the 
ghirland upon his neck, and kisses him three times, in honour 
of the Trinity, particularly God the Son. Then he puts the 
ghirfand on her neck again, and kisses her three times, in 
respect of the Holy Trinity, and particularly the Holy Qhost. 
Then he takes the ghirland from her neck, and, by the custom, 
must give her a penny at least, which, as fancy leads, is now 
exceeded, as 2a. 6c?., or &c. The method of giving this ghir- 
land is from house to^ouse annually, till it comes round. In 
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the evening every commoner sends his supper up to this house, 
which is called the Eale House ; and having before laid ■ in 
there ec^ally a stock of malt which was brewed in the house, 
they sup together, and what was left was given to the poor.” 


COVENTRY SHOW FAIR. 

[This celebrated Fair commences upon the Friday in Trinity 
week, and continues for eight days. It is of very liio^h 
antiquity, the Charter being granted by Henry III. in 12f8, 
at the instigation of Randle, Earl of Chester. For many 
centuries it was one of the chief marts in the kingdom for the 
sale of the various articles of merchandise in general consump- 
tion. Of ]ate years, it has been principally celebrated for the 
fthow or procession, which is exhibited at intervals of from 
three to seven years, on the first day of the fair, and on that 
' acquired a great degree of notoriety and interest. 

This procession is believed to have been first instituted in 1678, 
or at least the procession of Lady Godiva was then first 
introduced into the pageant, thus laying the foundation of 
that splendid cavalcade u^ally designated the Procession of 
Lady Godiva, and to the same period must be referred tlie 
first public exhibition of the far-famed Peeping I'om of 
Coventry. 

Leofric, Earl of Mercia, Lord of Coventry, imposed certain 
hard and grievous services upon the place, which his Countess 
Godiva, out of feelings of compassion for the inhabitants, 
frequently and eai:nestly implored her husband to free them 
from, but without effect ; and unwilling to give up an exaction 
which tended so much to his profit, he at length commanded 
her to urge him no more on the subject. Godiva was not thus 
to be diverted from her purpose, and, resuming her impor- 
tuhities, he thought to silence her at once, by declaring' that 
he jiever wquld accede to her wishes, unless she would consent 
to nde naked from one end of the town to the other, in the 
sight of the inhabitants. To this extraordinary proposal, 
however, he heard with astonishment hqr reply in these words* 
But will you give me leave to do so and being compelled 
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to answer Yes,** the good Countess soon afterwards, upon a 
day appointed for that purpose, got upon her horse, naked, 
her loose and flowing tresses forming a complete (Sovering 
down to her legs, and having achieved her undertaking 
returned with joy and triumph to her husband, who faithfully 
redeemed his pledge, by granting to the inhabitants a Charter 
of Freedom, in the words of an old chronicler, from servi- 
tude, evil customs, and exactions.” Until of late years, in a 
window of Trinity Church, a memorial of this event was 
preserved in ancient stained glass, representing the portraits 
of Leofric and Godiva, the former holding in his hand, as in 
the act of presenting to his Countess, a scroll or charter, 
inscribed thus : 

“ I, Luriclie, for the love of thee, 

• Doe make Coventrie tol-fre.” 

The city legends relate that before their good patroness 
performed I or task, an order was issued requiring all the 
inhabitants, on pain of death, to remain within their houses 
during her progress ; but that a tailor, whose curiosity was 
not to be restrained by this denunciation, was resolved to have * 
Rpeej) at the fair Countess, and paid for his presumption 
and inquisitiveness by the immediate loss of his sight. In 
commemoration of this incident, and in proof of the veracity 
of the tradition, a figure, whosg name and fame are widely 
spread, called Feeping Tom, is still to be seen at the corner of 
Hertford Street, in an opening at the upper part of a house. 
The figure itself is of considerable antiquity, and in size 
rather exceeds the usual proportions of a man : it is formed 
from a single piece of oak, hollowed out in the back to render 
it less weighty, and in its original state represented a man in 
complete plate armour with skirts, the legs and feet ^so 
armed, and a helmet on the head, the crest of which nas 
been cut away to make room for a flowing wig, that, until 
of late years, formed a part of the dress of this hgure, whicli, 
upou%eing brought forth from some unknown receptacle, to 
personify the celebrated Peeping Tom, underwent a con^der- 
able degree of alteration in its external appearance, by tlie 
application of^paint, so as to show the resemblance of clothing; 
this, with a large and long cravat, shoulder-knots, and other 
ornaments, and a hat ot corresponding fashion, clearly pointed 
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out a perfect agreement in his dress with that of the period 
when the enlarged procession was instituted, in 1678. .Of 
late ye^s the wig has been discontinued, as well as the long 
cravat and shoulder-knots ; and a hat of military fashion has 
been introduced, with some alterations in the manner of 
painting the figure. In its original state, the effigy called Peeping 
Tom had the lower part of the arms (now wanting) fixed to 
the trunk by pegs, the indications of which are still visible ; 
and the position of the body and legs show that the figure 
was in a posture of attack, having, probably a shield and spear 
or ancient bill. 

The first persons in the Godiva procession are the City 
{ruards, the representatives of a once important class of men, 
who were trained and armed at the costs of the Corporation 
and various trading companies, and in days of yore formed 
an aggregate body of considerable numbers^ and importance ; 
from whence were furnished from time to time, as need 
required, reinforcements to the national forces. The armour 
consisted of corslets, with and without skirts, back pieces, 
and morions, and their offensive weapons, either the English 
long-bow, or the variously-formed bill, of which several dif- 
ferent specimens may be observed in the procession ; the 
whole being an interesting display of the ancient city armour.^ 

The next character in the procession is that of St. George, 
completely armed; the helmet, to which the vizor only is 
attached, is of considerable antiquity,’ and the whole suit is a 
fine specimen of entire body armour. St. George, it will be 
remembered, was a native of Coventry, according to the old 
ballad— 

Where being in short space arriv’d, 

Unto bis native dw'clling-place ; 

Therein with his dear love he liv’d, 

^ And fortune did his nuptials grace ; 

They many years of joy did see, 

And led their lives at Coventry, 

The City Streamer and two City Followers are the nexi pro- 
cessioners. The streamer bears the arms of Coventry, being 

* So recently as 1710, no less than forty armed or harnessed” men 
attended the mayor and aldermen at the fair. 

* This armour has been cleaned and restored, and is now arranged in 
front of the Minstrel Gallery at St. ‘Mary’s Hall. 
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party per pale, gules and vert, an elephant argent, on a mour^t 
f)roj)er, bearing a castle triple-towered on his back, or; crest, 

•i cat k mountain. In addition to which the cogniz^^nce of 
the Princes of Wales has been used by the city from the time 
of Edward the Black Prince, who first assumed it. The city 
followers, whose original characters, probably, were those of 
pages or train-bearers, and, as the name imports, used in such 
capacity to follow the person on whom they attend, are 
habited in antique dresses, the singular costume of which 
produces a remarkable contrast to the showy and tasteful 
style generally used in the decoration of this most interesting 
juvenile portion of the procession. 

The next object of attraction is the renowned Lady Godiva, 
mounted on a white horse, with rich housings and trappings. 
On each side of this celebrated personage rides the city crier 
and beadle, whose coats present a singular appearance, being 
in conformity with the field of the arms of Coventry, half 
green and half red, divided down the centre. On the left 
arm each wears a large silver badge, wrought with the elephant 
and castle. The female representing the fair patroness of 
Coventry is usually habited in a white cambric dress, closely 
fitted to the body, and a profusion of long-flowing locks, de- 
corated with a fillet or bandeau of flowers, and a plume of 
white feathers, generally complete .her dress and ornaments. 

The city officers, who next appear in the procession, re- 
quire but few remarks. The sword and large mace, which 
are on this occasion decorated with pink ribands, are hand- 
some and costly ; and the cap of maintenance and crimson 
velvet hat, worn by the official bearers of this part of the city 
insignia, produce an antique and interesting effect. 

The Mayor s Followers. These are generally children of 
about five years of age, attired in elegant fahey dresses, with 
totefully ornamented scarfs, and head-gear of ostrich plumes. 

1 he horse on which each rides is richly caparisoned and at- 
tended by two men, the one as its leader, the other as pro- 
tector.to the child ; the attendants are without coats, their 
white shirt-sleeves being tied round with pink ribands^ a 
rosette of which is frequently worn on the breast, ahd a large - 
one m front of# the hat. The same style is observed by the 
attendants on most of the other followers. 

Ihe Mayor and Coi^oration, The magistrates, on' this 
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occasion, wear their scarlet robes, which add considerably to 
the effect of the procession. The remaining members of the 
corpor^ion wear black gowns. The sheriffs, chamberlains, 
and w'ardens are each attended by two followers. 

The city companies now commence their appearance in the 
cavalcade, beginning with the most ancient, and following 
according to their seniority. 

In the printed order of the procession, for several years 
past, the Mercers, according to its right of precedency, has 
always been placed at the head of the incorporated companies; 
but neither master nor followers have been seen in the show, 
to represent the premier company in the city. The proces- 
sion of the companies and numerous benefit societies is ter- 
minated by that of the Wool-combers, which, although last 
in the cavalcade, is by no means least in its display of attrac- 
tions ; for, instead of confining themselves, as in ‘the case 
of the other companies, to an exhibition of the streamer, 
master, and followers, the latter having in general no mark or 
distinction (a few only carrying little ornamented truncheons, 
surmounted by a device or symbol, showing the trade to which 
they belong), this junior fraternity has, for many years past, 
contrived to obtain and deserve a greater share of notice than 
any other company. The streamer is, with great characteristic 
propriety, woollen, instead of silk, and discovers some inge- 
nuity in* its fabric. This is followed by the master and his 
customary attendant, as in the case of the other companies ; 
but the Wool-combers stop not here, adding first, a Shepherd 
and Shepherdess, the former of whom used to ride upon a 
horse, bearing a dog before him, whilst the shepherdess was 
seated upon another horse, within a sort of bower, formed of 
branches and flowers, and in her lap an artificial lamb, each 
carrying the emblematic crook. At the procession of 1824, 
this interesting little pair were first displayed underneath a 
large bower, constructed upon a platform affixed to a carriage 
drawn by a pair of horses, and a living lamb supplied the 
place of the fogner artificial one, the dog attending upon the 
shepherd as usual, and has been so repeated on each suc- 
deeuing ofccasion. Following is the representative of the re- 
nowned Jason, bearing the golden fleece in triumph, in his 
left hand, and in his right a naked sword, with numerous 
wool-forters, in characteristic fancy dnesses ; and next appears 
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the patron saint of the wool-combers, Bishop Blaze, the repre- 
sentative of this saint and martyr of the Romish Church was 
ufitil very recently, dressed out with great ingenuity . by the 
adapting of combed jersey to various parts of his cnstume. 
Ihe mitre was black, with white lining, and in a remarkable 
degree produced the desired effect. Two broad belts of black 
jersey, crossing over the front of his body, served, upon tlie 
white ground of a shirt, to give a very good appearance to 
that part of the dress; whilst the “lawn sleeves” were at once 
recognised in those of the bishop’s shirt. A black gown has 
been substituted for the more characteristic dress above de- 
scribed, but the mitre is still formed according to that descrip- 
tion and he bears a book in his left hand, and the iron comb 
of the trai e in liis right. An indefinite number of wool- 
combers follow, who usually excite a considerable degree of 
attention, from their dresses being composed of various com- 
oiiiatioHS of coloured jersey. 

The foregoing account of this celebrated pageant describes 
It as seen u„til the year 1826,i since which period the corpo- 
ration have ceased to form any part of the cavalcade, and by 

t I! "i of corporate funds, prescribed by 

tilt Municipal Reform Act, the pecuniary aid fornerly contri- 
buted by the old corporation has been withdrawn. The 
masters of the companies have also discontinued their pre- 
sence, but allow the use of their streamers, and supply a 
representative and followers. Tlie feeling of the citizens for 
processional display has not, however, been removed; and 
some spinted individuals have projected, and successfully car- 
ried out, various additions to the late processions, to supply 
the place of the corporation group; this has been occupied 
by a charactenstic attendant upon Lady Godiva, in the repre- 
sentative of the celebrated Leofric, Earl of Mercia, with pates 
esquires, and attendants, attired in the costume of the perfod 
and forming a novel and imposing addition to the procession, 
frn the procession in 1848, is extracted 

contr buted by common stages, horse, and foot, it was prodi- 
in torrent of human beings which pohred 

into the townyn rapid succession by the railway trains, which, 

account of the procession published 
Home years since by Mr. Miemdew of Coventry, 
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from authentic information, we are enabled to state, brought 
into Coventry on that day the amazing number of 15,6Q0 
personsr In varibiis parts of the town had been erected 
triumphal arches of great height, ornamented with flowers 
and evergreehs ; and of which verdant materials wreaths were 
suspended across the public thoroughfares in many other 
places. Many private houses were also similarly decorated in 
front. The cavalcade started at eleven o’clock, headed by 
Mr. Wombwell’s elephant bearing a castle, and thus forming 
a living and literal representation of the city arms of Coventry. 
Madame Warton’s performance of Godiva was regarded as 
highly satisfactory. She was attired in a close-fitting elastic 
silk dress, of pinky-white colour, entire from the neck to the 
toes, excepting the arms, which were uncovered ; over this a 
simple white satin tunic, edged with gold fringe, copipleted 
her riding habit. Her only head-dress was the perfectly un- 
artificial and not very profuse supply of glossy black hair, 
simply braided in front, and hanging down, slightly confined 
behind. Mr. Warton, her husband, rode a short distance in 
the rear, as Edward the Black Prince, clad in a suit of mail. 
Queen Margaret, Sir John Falstafl*, Kobin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
William and Adam Botoner (the celebrated mayors of Coventry), 
Sir Thomas White (its great benefactor), and Sir W. Dugdale, 
the eminent local historian, also found representatives in the 
cavalcade. Last in the procession was a ‘ sylvan bower bear- 
ing the Shepherd and Shepherdess,’ — a capacious platform 
furnished with flowers, fountains, and foreign birds in golden 
cages. The fleecy lambs apd faithful dog formed an object 
which attracted all eyes, while the arbour of evergreens rising 
and tapering ofi* to the height of forty feet, formed a magnifi- 
cent finish to the cavalcade. The show concluded at three 
o’clock.” ‘ « 

There are many who consider this custom would be “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.” Some, even, 
perhaps, who go so far as to recall the adage of Queen 
Elizabeth, — r 

Ye men of Coventry, 

*' ** ‘ Good lack, what fools ye be !”] 



EVE OF THURSDAY after TRINITY SUNDAY. 

n ?? after Trinity Sunday, which thev 

caU Dudd son Duw or Dydd gwyl duw, on the eve before^ 

Mair. Ihis IS at Caerwis. Mr. Pennant’s MS. ^ 


ST. BARNABAS’ DAY. 

June 11. 

In thf Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill in the 
c ty of London, 17 and 19 Edward IV., PaSier and S 

entry occurs : » For Rose 

„L A 

the followins’ “I? 'If Marten, churchwardens, 

BarnSas^Z; of the Maydens on St. 

ments of thl disburse- 

Tr St Bar 'hr 7® ‘‘T = «°««-garfands and Laven- 
ia fiin f n VJ^/. In.the same accounts, for 1509 
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of June, and on that very day shot forth leases, and flourished 
like its usual species. This tree is gone, and in the place 
thereof stands a very fine walnut-tree of the common sort. It 
is strange to say how much this tree was sought after by the 
credulous ; and, though not an uncommon walnut. Queen 
Anne, King James, and many of the nobility of the realm, 
even when the times of monkish superstition had ceased, gave 
large sums of money for small cuttings from the original.” 

Among Ray’s Proverbs, the following is preserved relating 
to Saint Barnabas ; 

“ Barnaby Bright, 

The longest day and shortest night.” 

It was formerly believed that storms were prevalent on this 
day. So in the ancient Romish calendar, — “ Barnabse Apost. 
tempestas seepe oritur.” 

The author of the Fecta Anglo Romana says, p. 72, “ This 
Barnaby-day, or thereabout, is the summer solstice or sun- 
sted, when the sun seems to stand, and begins to go back, 
being the longest day in the year, about the 1 1th or 12th of 
June ; it is taken for the whole time, when the days appear 
not for fourteen days together either to lengthen or shorten,” 


CORPUS CHRISTI DAY and PLAYS. 

Corpus Cheisti Day, says the Festa Anglo Romana, p. 73, 
in all Roman Catholic countries is celebrated wjth music, 
lights, flowers, strewed all along the streets, their richest tapes- 
tries hung out upon the walls, &c. 

The following is Googe’s translation of what Naogeorgus 
has said upon the ceremonies of this day in his Popish King* 
dom, f. 53. 

“ Then doth ensue the solemne feast of Corpus Christi Day, 

Who then can shewe their wkked use, and fond ana foolish play : 
The hallowed bread, with worship great, in silver pix they beare 
About the church, or in the citie passing here and theare. 
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His armes tliat beares the same two of the welthiest men do holde, 
And over him a canopey of silke and cloth of golde. 

Foure others used to beare aloufe, least that some filthie thing 
Should fall from hie, or some mad birde hir doung ther^n should 
fling. 

Christe’s passion here derided is with sundrie maskes and playes, 

Faire Ursley, with hir maydens all, doth passe amid the wayes : 

And, valiant George, with speare thou killest the dreadfull dragon here 
The DeviFs house is drawne about, wherein there doth appere 
A wondrous sort of damned sprites, with foule and fearfull looke ; 
Great Christopher doth wade and passe with Christ amid the brooke : 
Sebastian, full of feathred shaftes, the dint of dart doth feele, 

There walketh Kathren, with hir sworde in hande, and cruel wheele : 
The challis and the singing cake with Barbara is led, 

And sundrie other pageants playde, in worship of this bred, 

That please the foolish people well : what should I stand upon 
Their banners, crosses, candlestickes, and reliques many on, 

Their cuppes and carved images, that priestes, with countenance hie, 
Or*rude and common people, beare about full solemlie ? 

Saint John before the bread doth go, and poynting towards him, 
Doth shew the same to be the Lanibe that takes away our sinne : 

On win. me two clad in angels shape do sundrie flowres fling, 

A number great with sacring belles, with pleasant sound doe ring. 
The common wayes with bowes are strawde, and every streete beside, 
And to the walles and windowes all are boughes and braimches tide.^ 
The monkes in every place do roame, the nonnes abrode are sent, 

The priestes and schoolmen lowd do rore, some use the instrument. 
The straungcr passing through the streete u])on his knees doe fall. 

And earnestly upon this bread, as on his God, doth call ; 

For why, they counte it for their Lorde, and that he doth not take 
The form of flesh, but nature n»w of breade that we do bake. 

A number great of armed men here all this while do stande, 

To looke that no disorder be, nor any filching hande ; 

For all the church-goodes out are J)rought, which certainly would bee 
A bootie good, if every man might have his libertie. 

This bread eight dayes togither they in presence out do bring. 

The organs all do then resound, and priestes alowde do sing : 

The jfcople flat on faces fall, their handes held up on hie, 

Beleeving that they see their God, and soveraigne Majestie. 

The like at masse they doe, while as the bi^ead is lifted well, 

And challys shewed aloft, whenas the sexten rings the bell. 

In villages the husbandmen about their come doe ride, 

^With many crosses, banners, and Sir John their priest beside, 

Who in a bag about his necke doth beare the Messed breade, 

And oftentyrae he downe alightes, and Gospel lowde doth reade. 

This surely keepes the come from winde, and raind*, and flPont the 
bkist ; 

Such fayth the Pope hath taught* and yet the Papistes hold it fast.’'' 
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In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 229, I find the follow- 
ing extracts from the Churchwardens* and Chamberlains’ 
Accounts^ at Kingston-upon-Thames, relating to this day 

“ 21 Hen. VII. Mem. That we, Adam Backhous £. s. d. 

and Harry Nycol, araountyd of a play .400 
27 Hen. VII. Paid for packthred on Corpus 

Christ! Day 0 0 1 

“ This,*’ Lysons adds, was probably used for hanging 
the pageants, containing the History of our Saviour, which 
were exhibited on this day, and explained by the Mendicant 
Friars.” The Cotton MS. Vesp. D. viii. contains a Collection 
of dramas in old English verse (of the fifteenth century) 
relating principally to the History of the New Testament. 
Sir William Dugdale mentions this manuscript under the name 
of Itudus Corporis Christiy or Ludus CoventricBy and' adds, 
I have been told by some people, who, in their younger 
years were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the 
yearly confluence of people to see that shew was extraordinary 
great, and yielded no small advantage to this city.” See 
Antiq. of Warwickshire, p. 116. It appears by the latter end 
of the prologue, that these plays or interludes were not only 
played in Coventry, but in other towns and places upon occa- 
sion. [This MS. was edited by Mr. Halliwell in 1841, for the 
Shakespeare Society. The elder Heywood thus alludes to the 
devil, as a character in these mysteries, — 

“ For as good happe wolde have it chaunce, 

Thys devyll and I were of olde acqueyntaunce ; 

For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 
He hath played the devyll at Coventry.”] 


In the Royal Entertainment of the Earle of Nottingham, 
sent Ambassador from his Majestic to the King of Spaine, 
1605, p. 12, it is stated that on Corpus Christi Day, “ the 
greatest day of account in Spaine in all the yeare,” at Valla- 
dolid, where the Court was, “ the king went a procession 
with all the apostles very richly, and eight giants, foure men 
and foure women, and the cheefe was named Gog-piagog.” 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the 
city of London, 17 and 19 Edw. IV., falmer and Clerk 
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churchwardens, the following entry occurs : Garlands on 
Corpus Christi Day, x**.” I find also, among the ancient an- 
nual church disbursements, ‘‘ For four (six or eigl^t) men 
bearing torches about the parish” on this day, payments of 
\d. each. Among the same accounts for the 19th and 2l8t 
years of Edw. IV. we have : “ For flaggs and garlondis, 
and pak-thredde for the torches, upon Corpus Christi Day, 
and for six men to here the said torches, iiij«. vij(^.” And m 
•1485, “ For the hire of the garments for pageants, viij^/.” 
Rose-garlands on Corpus Christi Day are also mentioned under 
the years 1524 and 1525, in the parish accounts* of St. Mar- 
tin Outwich. Pennant’s Manuscript says, that in North 
Wales, at Llanasaph, there is a custom of strewing green 
herbs and flowers at the doors of houses on Corpus Christi 
Eve. 

[On fhis day the members of the Skinners’ Company of 
London, attended by a number of boys which they have in 
Christ’s Hospital school, and girls strewing herbs before them, 
walk in procession from their hall, on Dowgate-hill, to the 
church of St. Antliolin, in Watling-street, to -hear service. 
This custom has been observed time out of mind.] 

Nares, in his Glossary, p. 103, says this festival was held 
annually on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in memory, 
as was supposed, of the miraculous confirmation of the doc- 
trine of Trarisubstantiation under Pope Urban IV. Its origin, 
however, is involved in great ob^urity. 


ST. VITUS’S DAY.* 

June 15. 

In ^he Sententise Rythmicse of J. Buchlepis, p. 384, is a 
passage which seems to prove that St. Vitus’s Day was equally 
famous for rain with St. Swithin’s : • • * 

‘ Lux sacrata Vito si sit pluviosa, sequentes 
Triginta facient omue madere solum,’^ 
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Googe, in the translation of Naogeorgus, says : 

“ The nexte is Vitus sodde in oyle, before whose yraage faire . 
,Hioth men and women bringing hennes for offring do repaire : 

The cause whereof 1 doe not know, 1 thinke for some disease ^ 
Which he is thought to drive away from such as him do please.” 

See a Charm against St, Vitus’s Dance in Turner on the 
Diseases of the Skin, p. 419. 

[The following rural charm on parchment was actually car- 
ried hy an old woman in Devonshire, as a preventive againsi 
this complaint : 

Shake her, good devil. 

Shake her once well ; 

Then shake her no more 
Till you shake her in .”] 


MIDSUMMER EVE. 

The Pagan rites of this festival at the summer solstice may 
he considered as a counterpart of those used at the winter 
solstice at Yule-tide. There is one thing that seems to prove 
this beyond theSpossihility of a doubt. In the old Runic 
Fasti, as will be shown elsewhere, a wheel was used to denote 
the festival of Christmas. The learned Gebelin derives Yhile 
from a primitive word, carrying with it the general idea of 
revolution and a wheel; and it was so called, says Bede, 
because of the return of the sun’s annual course, after the 
winter solstice. This wheel is common to both festivities. 
Thus Durand, speaking of the rites of the Feast of St. John 
Baptist, informs us of this curious circumstance, that in some 
places they roll a wheel about, to signify that the' sun, then 
occupying the highest place in the zodiac, is beginning to 
descend,* and in the amplified account of these ceremonies 

‘ “ Eotam qiioque hoc die in quibusdam locis volvunt, ad sigiiifi,candum 
quod sol altissimum tunc locum in ccclo occupet, et descendere incipiat 
ip zcdiaco.”, Among the Harleian Manuscripts, in the British Museum, 
2345, Art. 100, is an account of the rites of St. John Baptist's Eve, in 
which the wheel is also mentioned. The writer is speaking “ de Tripudiis 
quae in Vigilia B. Johannis, fieri solent, quorum tria genera.” “ In Vigilia 
cnim beati Johannis,” the author adds, ** coUigunt pueri in quibusdauL 
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given by the poet Naogeorgus, we read that this wheel was 
taken up to the top of a mountain and rolled down from 
thence ; and that, as it had previously been covered wkh straw, 
twisted about it and set on fire, it appeared at a distance as if 
the sun had been falling from the sky. And he farther 
observes, that the people imagine that all their ill luck rolls 
^iway from them together wdth this wheel. 

, Googe, in the translation of Naogeorgus, says : 

“ Then doth the joyfull feast of John the Baptist take his turne, 

When bonfiers great, with loftie flame, in everie towne doe burne ; 

And yong men round about with maides doe daunce in everie streete, 
With garlands wrought of motherwort, or else with vervain sweete, 

And many other flowres faire, with violets in their handes. 

Whereas they all do fondly thinke, that whosoever standes. 

And thorow the flowres beholdes the flame, his eyes shall feel no paine, 
When*t}ius till night they daunced have, they through the fire araaine 
With striving mindes doe runne, and all their hearbes they cast therein. 
And then ^\ l:h wordes devout and prayers they solemnely begin, 
Desiring G xi that all their illes may there consumed bee; 

Whereby they thinke through all that yeare from agues to be free. 

Some others get a rotten wheele, all worne and cast aside. 

Which, covered round about with strawe and tow, they closely hide : • 

And caryed to some mountaines top, being all with fire light. 

They hurle it downe with violence, when darke appears the night : 
Resembling much the sunne, that from the HeaVens down should fal, 

A straunge and monstrous sight it seemes, and fearefull to them all : 

But they suppose tlieir mischiefes all are likewise throwne to hell. 

And that from harmes and daungeis now in safetie here they dwell.” 

The reader will join with me in thinking the following 
extract from the Homily De Festo Sa7icti Johannis Baptistce 
a pleasant piece of absurdity ; — “ In worshyp of Saint Johan 
the people waked at home, and made three maner of fyres : 
one was clene bones, and noo woode, and that is called a Bone 
Fyre ; another is clene woode, and no bones’, and that is called 
a Wode Fyre, for people to sit and wake therby ; the thirde 
IS made of wode and bones, and it is callyd Saynt Johannys 


regiofiibus ossa et quaedam alia immunda, et in simAl cremant, et exinde 
proaucitur furnus in acre, Cremant etiara Brandas (seu Fasces) et circuiunt 
ma cum Brandis. Tertiam, de Rota quam faciunt voWi. Quod ?u» 
immunda cremipt, hoc habent ex Gentilibus.” The catalogue describes 
18 cunous nmnuscript thus, “Codex membranaceus in 4to. cujus nunc 
piura desiderantur folia : quo tamen continebantur diversa cujusdam mona- 
cal, uti videtur, Winchelcumbensis, opuscula.” 
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fyre. The first fyre, as a great clerke Johan Belleth telleth 
he was in a certayne countrey, so in the countrey there was 
soo greate hete the which causid that dragons to go togyther 
in tokenynge that Johan dyed in brennynge love and charyte 
to God and man, and they that dye in charyte shall have parte 
of all good prayers, and they that do not, shall never be saved. 
Then as these dragons flewe in th’ayre they shed down to that 
water froth of ther kynde, and so envenymed the waters,* 
and caused moche people for to take theyr detii therby, and 
many dyverse sykenesse. Wyse clerkes knoweth well that 
dragons hate nothyng more than the stenche of brennynge bones, 
and therefore they gaderyd as many as they mighte lynde, and 
brent them; and so with the stenche thereof they drove away 
the dragons, and so they were brought out of greete dysease. 
The second fyre was made of woode, lor that wyl brennelyght, 
and wyll be seen farre. For it is the chefe of fyre to be seen 
farre, and betokennynge that Saynt Johan wasalanterneof lyght 
to the people. Also the people made biases of fyre, for that they 
shulde be scene farre, and specyally in the nyght, in token of 
St. Johan’s having been seen from far in the spirit by Jeremiah. 
The third fyre of bones betokennetb Johan s martyr dome, for 
hys bones were brente, and how ye shall here. ihe llomilist 
accounts for this by telling us that after John’s disciples had 
buried his body, it lay till Julian, the apostate emperor, came 
that way, and caused them to be taken up and burnt, “and 
to caste the ashes in the wyncle, hopynge that he shuld never 

ryse again to lyfe.” , . . • v 

Bourne tells us, that it wa,s the custom in his time, in the 
North of England, chiefly in country villages, for old and 
young people to meet together and be merry over a large fire, 
which was made for that purpose in the open street. This, 
of whatever materials it consisted, was called a ‘Bonefire.^ 

» These fires are supposed to have been called boiiefires because they 
were generally made of bones. There is a passage in Stow, however, 
wherein he speaks of men finding wood or labour towards them, which 
seems to oppose the‘opinion. Dr. Hickes also gives a very cMeres.t ety- 
mon. He defines a bonefire to be a festive or triumphant fire. In the 
•‘I’slandic language, he says, Baal signifies a burning. In the Anglo-Saxo , 
Bael-pyri, by a change of letters of the same organ is ,made Baen-py , 
whence our bone-Jire. In the Tinniouth MS. cited in thellistory of New- 
castle, “ Boon-er," and “ Boen-Harow,” occiu* for ploughing and harrow- 
ing gratis, or by gift. There is a passage also, ‘much to our purpose, in 
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Over and above this fire they frequently leap, and play at 
various games, such as running, wrestling, dancing, &c.: this^ 
however, is generally confined to the younger sort ; for the 
old ones, for the most part, sit by as spectators only of the 
vagaries of those who compose the ‘‘Lasciva decentins setas,” 
and enjoy themselves over their bottle, which they do not quit 
till midnight, and sometimes till cock-crow the next morning. 

• The learned Gebelin, in his Allegories Orientales, accounts 
•in the following manner for the custom of making fires on 
Midsummer Eve: “Gan one,” says he, “omit to mention 
here the St. John Fires, those sacred fires kindled about mid- 
night, on the very moment of the solstice, by the greatest 
part as well of ancient as of modern nations ; a religious 
ceremony of the most remote antiquitv, which was observed 
for the prosperity of states and people, and to dispel every 
kind of evil ? The origin of this fire, which is still retained 
by so many nations, though enveloped in the mist of anti- 
quity, IS v('ry simple: it was a Feu de Joie, kindled the 
very momem the year began ; for the first of all years, and 
the most ancient that we know of, began at this month of 
June. Thence the very name of this month, junior, the • 
youngest, which is renewed; while that of the preceding one 
IS May, major, the ancient. Thus the one was the month of 
young people, while the other belonged to old men. These 
l^eiix de Joie were accompanied at the same time \nth vows 
and sacrifices for the prosperity-of the people and the fruits 
ot the earth. They danced also round this fire (for what 
least IS there without a dance?), and the most active leaped 
ovei It. Each on departing took away a firebrand, great or 


Aston s Translation of Aubanus, p. 282, Common Jires (or, as we call 
thern here in England, bone-fires).- 1 am therefora strongly ineb^ed to 
mm L a contribution-fire, that is, a fire to which evW 

one m the neighbourhood contributes a certain portion of materials Th^ 
contributed ploughing days in Northumberland are callerb^eldaJi^^^ 

fi.?: * fire ™ade of 

hpL a fire made of materials obtained by b^ging. Boon bone 

of bone fires Snmp a “ ^wt) etymo^ogica 

the buminf^ ^ It from fires made of bones, relating it to^ 

Henrv the FourtT m England in the reign of King 


• • 
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small, and the remains were scattered to tlie wind, wliich, at 
’the same time that it dispersed the ashes, was thought to 
expel every evil. When, after a long train of years, the year 
ceased fo commence at this solstice, still the custom of making 
these fires at this time was continued by force of habit, and 
of those superstitious ideas that are annexed to it. Besides, 
it would have been a sad thing to have annihilated a day of 
joy in times when there were not many of them. Thus has 
the custom been continued and handed down to us.” 

So far our learned and ingenious foreigner. But I can by 
no means acquiesce with him in thinking that the act of leap- 
ing over these fires was only a trial of agility. A great deal 
of learning might be produced here to show farther that it 
was as much a religious act as making them.^ 

In the Gent. Mag. for May 1733, p. 225, a posthumous 
piece of Sir Isaac Newton, entitled Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, is cited, 
where that great philosopher, on Daniel ii. v. 38, 39, ob- 
serves, that “ the Heathens were delighted with the festivals 
of their gods, and unwilling to part with those ceremonies ; 

• therefore Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Ceesarea, in Pontus, to faci- 
litate their conversion, instituted annual festivals to the saints 
and martyrs: hence the keeping of Christmas with ivy, feast- 
ing of Christmas with ivy, blasting, plays, and sports, came 
in the room of the Bacchanalia and Saturnalia ; the celebrat- 
ing of May-day with flowers, dn the room of the Floralia; and 
the festivals to the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and divers 
of the Apostles, in the room of the solemnities at the entrance 
of the sun into the signs' of the zodiac in the old Julian 
Calendar.’' 

Borlase, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 130, tells us : 

' Levinus Leranius, in bis treatise de OccnltLs Natnrse Mira^ulis, lib. iii, 
cap. 8, has the following: “Natalis dies Joannis Baptistae — non solum 
Judajis ac Christiania, sed Mauris etiara ac Barbaris, quique a nostra reli- 
gione alieni ac Mahumeto addicti sunt, celel>ris est et sacro-sanctus, ta- 
inetsi nonnulli hujus noctem superstitioso qnodam cultu congestis li^norum 
acervis, accensisque'^Ignibus, nt Corybantes ac Cybeles cultores, stretlitu ac 
fnrio^is clamoribus transigant, quin et impuberes congestis collisisque 
,-^‘i’gnitis carbonibus bombos ac crepitaciila excutiunt." He cites Olaus 
Magnus as describing how^ the Goths kept this night.c “ Omnis enim 
generis sexusque homines turmatim in publicum eoncurrunt, extructisque 
luculentis ignibus atque accensis facibus, chorei^, tripudiisque se exercent.” 
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“ Of the fires we kindle in many parts of England at some 
stated times of the year, we know not certainly the rise, rea- 
son, or occasion, but they may probably be reckoned among 
the relics of the Druid superstitious fires. In Cornwall, the 
festival fires, called bonfires, are kindled on the Eve of St. 
John Baptist and St. Peter’s Day; and Midsummer is thence, 
in the Cornish tongue, called ‘ Goluan,’ which signifies both 
light and rejoicing. At these fires the Cornish attend with 
hghted torches, tarr’d and pitch’d at the end, and make their 
perambulations round their fires, and go from village to vil- 
lage, carrying their torches before them ; and this is certainly 
the remains of the Druid superstition, for ‘faces prseferre,’ 
to carry lighted torches, was reckoned a kind of Gentilism, 
and as such particularly prohibited by the Gallick Councils : 
they were in the eye of the law ‘accensores facularum,’ and 
thouglit lo sacrifice to the devil, and to deserve capital punish- 
ment.” 

In Irelan-l, “on the Eves of St. John Baptist and St. Peter, 
they always nave in every town a bonfire late in the evenings, 
and carry about bundles of reeds fast tied and fired ; these 
being dry, will last long, and flame better than a torch, and • 
be a pleasing divertive prospect to the distant beholder ; a 
stranger w'oiild go near to imagine the wliole country w^as on 
fire.” (Sir Henry Piers’s Description of Westmeath, 1()82.) 
The author of the Survey of the South of Ireland, sayc, p. 232 : 
“It is not strange that inanyDritid remains should still exist; 
but it is a little extraordinary that some of their customs 
should still be practised. They annually renew the sacrifices 
that used to be ofi’ered to Apollo, without knowing it. On 
Midsummer’s Eve, every eminence, near which is a habitation, 
blazes with bonfires ; and round these they carry numerous 
torches, sliouting and dancing, which afford.^ a beautiful sight, 
and at the same time confirms the observation of Scaliger : 

‘ En Irlande, ils sont quasi tous papistes, mais e’est Papaute 
meslee de Paganisme, comme partout.’ Though historians 
had npt given us the mythology of the Pagan Ifish, and though 
they had not told us expressly that they w^orshipped Beal, or 
Bealm, and that this Beal was the sun and their*chief god>»^ 
it might nevertheless be investigated from this custom, which 
the lapse of so many centuries has not been able to wear 
away. I have, however, heard it lamented that the alteration 
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of the style had spoiled these exhibitions : for the Roman 
Catholics light their fires by the new style, as the correction 
originated from a pope ; and for that very same reason the 
Protestants adhere to the old.” 

I find the following, much to our purpose, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for February 1795, p. 124 : *‘The Irish have 
ever been worshippers of fire and of Baal, and are so to this 
day. This is owing to the Roman Catholics, who have artfully 
yielded to the superstitions of the natives, in order to gain 
and keep up an establishment, grafting Christianity upon 
Pagan rites. The chief festival in honour of the sun and fire 
is upon the 21st of June, when the sun arrives at the summer 
solstice, or rather begins its retrograde motion. I was so 
fortunate in the summer of 1/82 as to have my curiosity 
gratified by a sight of this ceremony to a very great extent of 
country. At the house where I was entertained, it was told 
me that we should see at midnight the most singular sight in 
Ireland, which was the lighting fires in honour of the sun. 
Accordingly, exactly at midnight, the fires began to appear : 
and taking the advantage of going up to the leads of the 
• house, which had a widely extended view, 1 saw on a radius 
of thirty miles, all around, the fires burning on every eminence 
which the country afforded. I had a farther satisfaction in 
learning, from undoubted authority, that the people danced 
round the fires^ and at the close went through these fires, and 
made their sons and daughters, together with their cattle, pass 
through the fire ; and the whole was conducted with religious 
solemnity.” This is at the end of some Reflections by the 
late Rev. Donald M‘(lueen, of Kilmuir, in the Isle of Sky, on 
Ancient Customs preserved in that island. 

The late Dr. Milner was opposed to the notion of the Irish 
having ever been worshippers of fire and of Baal. In An 
Inquiry into certain Vulgar Opinions concerning the Catholic 
Inhabitants and the Antiquities of Ireland, 1808, p. 100, he 
tells us that the “ modern hunters after Paganism in Ireland 
think they have, discovered another instance of it (though they 
derive this neither from the Celtic Druidesses nor the Roman 
^^•isil^'estals, but from the Carthaginians or Phoenicians) in the 
fires lighted up in different parts of the country on the Eve of 
St. John the Baptist, or Midsummer-day. This they repre- 
sent as the idolatrous worship of BaaV the Philistine god of 
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fire, arid as intended by his pretended Catholic votaries to 
obtain from him fertility for the earth. The fact is, these 
fires, on the eve of the 24th of June, were heretofore^as com- 
mon in England and all over the continent as they are now in 
Ireland, and have as little relation with the worship of Baal 
as the bonfires have which blaze on the preceding 4th of June, 
being the King’s birthday: they are both intended to be 
.demonstrations of joy. That, however, in honour of Christ’s 
precursor is particularly appropriate, as alluding to his cha- 
racter of hearing witness to the light, John i. 7, and of his 
being himself a bright and shining light, John v. 35.” The 
author of the Comical Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage into Ireland, 
1723, p. 92, says: ‘‘On the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s 
Nativity, they make bonfires, and ruil along the streets and 
fields wkh wisps of straw blazing on long poles to purify the 
air, which they think infectious, by believing all the devils, 
spirits, glu'Sts, and hobgoblins fly abroad this night to I][itrt 
mankind. Farthermore, it is their dull theology to affirm the 
souls of all people leave their bodies on the eve of this feast 
and take their ramble to that very place, where, by land or 
sea, a final separation shall divorce them for evermore in this * 
world.” ^ 


Levmus Lemnius, in the work already quoted, fells us that 
the Low Dutch have a proverb, tiiat “ when men have passed 
a troublesome night’s rest, anti could not sleep at all, they 
say, we have passed St. John Daptist’s Night ; that is, we have 
not taken any sleep, but watched all night; and not only 
so, but we have been in great troubles, noyses, clamours and 
stirs, that have held us waking.” “ Some,” he previously 
obsepes, “ by a superstition of the Gentiles, fall down before 
his image^ and hope to be thus freed from, the epileps ; and 
they are further persuaded that if they can but gently go unto 
this saint’s shrine, and not cry out disorderly, or hollow like 
madmen when they go, then they shall be a whole year free 
from this disease ; but if they attempt to bite with their teeth 
the sfflnt s head they go to kisse, and to revile him, then they 
shall be troubled with this disease every month, jihich.coai 
monly conies^ with the course of the moon, yet e-ytreair*** 


J ^ Newspaper of June 29, 1833, gives an account of a riot a 
tili fi of sof'e soldiers refusing to subscribe money towarui 

the fires which were to be liglited on St. JoJiu's Eve. 
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juglings and frauds are wont to be concealed under this 
matter.*^ English translat. fol. 1658, p. 28. 

Leaping over the fires is mentioned among the superstitious 
rites used at the Palilia in Ovid’s Fasti : 

“ Moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis acervos 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede.'’ 

The Palilia were feasts instituted in honour of Pales, the* 
goddess of shepherds (though Varro makes Pales masculine), ’ 
on the calends of May. In order to drive away wolves from 
the fold and distempers from the cattle, the shepherds on this 
day kindled several heaps of in their fields, which they 

leaped over. See Sheridan' brersius, 2d edit. p. 18. The 
following passage be thought, however, to confirm 

Gebelin ; it is in an old collection of satyres, epigrams, &c. 
where this leaping over a Midsummer bonefire is mentioned 
ampng other pastimes: 

“ At shove-groate, venter-point, or crosse and pile, 

At leaping over a Midsommer bone-fiery 
^ Or at the drawing Dun out of the myer.’' 

In the Works ofWilliam Browne, ed. 1772, “ The Shepherd’s 
Pipe,” iii. 53, occur the following lines : 

“ Neddy, that was wont to make 
Such great feasting at the wake, 

And the Bles^ng Fire.'* 

with a note on Blessing Fire, informing us that ‘'the Mid- 
summer fires are termed so ifi the west parts of England.” 

The following very curious passage on this head is extracted 
from Torreblanca’s Demonology, p. 106 : “ Ignis lustrationis, 
quse in filiorum consecratione fiebat, sive expiatione^ ad stabi- 
liendam eorum fortunam, de qua agit sacra Paroemia, Reg. 4, 
c. 17. Et consecraverunt filios suos, et filias per ignem. 
Qiite fiebat ex transjectione per ignem, ex qua similiter felicis 
illi casus praenunciabaut, quam superstitionem damnatam in- 
venio Deut. c. 11^. Nec inveniatur in te, qui lustrat filium 
aut fiiiam ducens per ignem. In quo peccant Germani 
in successione pyrarum, quas pie in honorenj D. Johannis 
accendunt, dum ad crepitum, fumum, flammee modum, et 
similia attendunt. Nam sunt reliquiae, veteris paganism!, ut 
censet Conrad. Wissin de Divinat. c. 2. Necnon qui pyras 
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hujusmodi definitis vicibus se circumire et transilire aeoere 
putant in faturi mali averruncatione, ut tradit Gliucas, p. 2. 
Annal. fol. 269, quod ut hodie, ita teste Ovid, lib.lv, Fastor! 

‘ Certe ego transilii positas ter in ordine flammas.’ ” 


• In a most rare tract, entitled Perth Assembly, 1619, p. 83 
• probably printed in Scotland, but without printer’s name, we 
read, “ Bellarmine telleth us (De Reliquiis, c. 4), Ignis accendi 
solet ad lectitiam significandam etiam in rebus prophanis, that 
fire useth to be kindled even in civil and profane things, 
bcabger calleth the candels and torches lightened upon Md- 
somerEven, the foote steps of auncient ymtility.” De Emendat 
lempor. lib. vii. p. 713. 

Stow in his Survey of London, teUs us. “that on the vigil 
ot fct. John Baptist, every man’s door being shadowed with 
green bircjt.^ long fennel, St. John’s wort,2 orpine, white 


V 1 Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the 17 and 19 

“ and Clerk, Churchwardens, 1 find the following entry< 

For lurch at Midsummer, vuijd.” As also, among the annual church dis! 

“ Itp,^ f Midsummer Eve, iiljd. Ibid., 1486: 
Item, for birch bowes, agenst Midsummer.” Coles, in his Adam in Eden 

remember once, as I rid through 
Little Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire, which is a town stand-ng upon tL 
London-road, between Dunstable a»d Stoney Stratford, every sirae-post 
in the towne almost was bedecked with green birch.” This had been dLe 
”” ““““nt of Midsummer Eve. Coles quaintly observes, among 
Ind “ the Runishmeut of children, both at homi 

and at school ; for it hath an admirable influence on them when thev are 
out of order, and therefore some call it Makepeace." In the ChurchwarLns’ 
havr“‘ Nichols’s Illustrations, p. 273X we 
Palrte Ifidsom-, ijd.” " 1525 

W IfiO-Tt/ uTnf “‘ 1“ Dekke^’s Wonderful 

Garden of Peacel ston’d (which grow no where but in the 

man’s doore ” ^ ^ ^ MidsOmer) at every 

Thp frfirv •* 0*1 tbe EvcTof St. John Bantist " 

given by Lewfs Bishop Pocock's Repressour,, c. ^ is 

cunrfee u^Ia i • P- ^0 = “ M’hanne me^ ofis>I 
trees from Bischo'^?s®’wV*“ Mydsomer Eve, braimchis of 

citessina ^ “‘schopis-wode, and flouris fro the feld, and bitaken tho to 

with her housra vav ***®™’‘* ®''"® ‘J*** ‘bei make there 

this that it ^ *”*“ remembraunce of Seint Johan Baptist, and o 

’ Ptfjhecied of him that many schulden joie in Ms burthe. 
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lilies and such like, garnished upon with garlands of beautiful 
flowers, Imd also lamps of glass, with oil burning in them ah 
the night. Some,” he adds, “ hung out branches of iron, 
curiously wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at 
once,” He mentions also bonefires in the streets, every man 
bestowing wood and labour (without any notice taken of 
hones) towards them. He seems, however, to hint that they, 
were kindled on this occasion to purify the aii\ 

In a most curious sermon preached at Blandford Vorurn, 
Dorsetshire, Jan. 17, 1570, by William Kethe, minister, and 
dedicated to Ambrose Earl of Warwick, 8vo. p. 18, speaking 
of the Jews, he says, “ for the synnes they daylie committed, 
they would be very busie in offryng sacrifices and exercising 
themselves in ceremonies ;” adding, a lyke kynde of policie 
was practised by the Papistes in the tyme of Poperie (m Eng- 
land) to byride God to forgeve them tbeyr sinnes. For 
whereas, in the tyme of Christmasse, the disorders were mar- 
velous in those dayes (and how it is now God soeth), at Can- 
dlemasse, winch some counte the ende of Christmasse, the 
'Papistes would be even with God, by the tyme they had 
offered hym a bribe, and such a bribe (beyng a candle or 
taper) as a very meane officer would take foule scorne of, 
though he could do a man but small pleasure in his sute. 
Shroft Tuesday was a day of great glottonie, surfetting, and 
dronkennes, but by Ashe Wenfeday at night, they thought God 
to be in their debt. On Good Friday they offered unto Christ 
egges and bacon, to be in hys favour till Easter Day was past. 
The shines committed betwene Easter and Whytsontyde they 
were fullye discharged by the pleasaunt walkes and processyons 
in the rogyng, I should say Rogation Weeke. What offences 
soever happened from that tyme to Midsommer, the, fames of 
the fiers dedicated to John, Peter, and Thomas Becket the 
tray tor, consumed them. And as for all disorders from that 
tyme to the begynnyng of Christmasse agaync, they were in 
this countrey all .roonge away, upon All Halloun Day ai\d All 
Soule’s Day, at night last pavst.” He adds, at page 20, “ So 
God Ao .the brybyng Papistes, who rcquireth these 
thyng es at your handes whiche I never commaupded, as your 
candles at Candlemasse, your Popish penaunce on Ash Wens- 
day, your egges and bacon on Good Friday, your gospelles at 
superstitious crosses, decked lyke idols, your fires at Midsom- 
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mevy and your ringyng at Allhallountide for all Christen 
soules ? I require, sayth God, a sorrowful and repentaunt 
liart ; to be mercy full to the poore,” &c. 

In a Royal Household Account, communicated 1)y Craven 
Ord, of the Exchequer, I find the following article: “23 June, 
8 Hen. VII. Item, to the making of the Bonefuyer on Midde- 
somer Eve, [In a MS. at the Rolls House, A. v. 15, 

•dated July Lst, 1 Hen. VIIL, “Item, to the pages of the 
• hall, for makyng of the Kinges bonefyre upon Mydsomer 
evyn, x,s.*’] 

Douce says he does not know whether Praunce, in the fol- 
lowing passage in his Coimtesse of Pembroke’s Ivy Church, 
alludes to the Midsummer Eve fires: 

t 

“ 0 most mighty Pales, which still bar’st love to the country 
*A.nf] poorc countrey folk, hast thou forgotten Amyntas, 

Now, wlienas other gods have all forsaken Amyntas ? 

Thou eu whose feast-day bonefircs were made by Amyntas, 

And ifuyte leapt over l>y the bouncing dauiicer Amyntas ? 

Thou lor whose fcast-dayes great cakes ordayned Amyntas, 

Supping my Ik with cakes, n- ting mylk to the bonefyre ?" 

The learned Moresin* appears to have been of opinion thfft 
the custom of leaping over these fires is a vestige of the ordeal, 
where to be able to pass tlirough fires with safety was held to 
be an indication of innocence.- To strengthen the probability 
of this conjecture, we may observe that not only the young 
and vigorous, but even those df grave characters used to leap 
over them, and there was an interdiction of ecclesiastical 


^ “ Flammam transiliendi raos vid^’tur etiara priscis Grajciae temporibus 
usurpatus fuisse, deque eo versus Sophoclis in Antigone quosdam intelli- 
gendos putant : Cum enim Rex Creon Polyiiicis cadaver, humare prohi- 
bmsset, Antigone autern ipsius soror illud humo contexisset, custodes, ut 
mortis pfenam a Rege, coiistitutam vitarent, dicebant se paratos esse 
ternim candens manibus contrectare et per pyram incedere. Hotom. 

isput. de reudis. cap. xliv. Ilic mos Gallis, Germaniset post Christianis- 
mum remansit etiam pontificibus : et adulteria uxorum ferro candenten 
probant Germani. Mmil. lib. iv. &c.— Et Vascones accensis ignibus in 
f medios saltare ad Festum Joanni sacrum in restate; 

eiqui funus antiquitus prosequuti fuerant, ad proprios Lares reversi, aqua 
supergradiebantur, hoc se piaculo funer? ejpiari 
arbitrati,'’ &c® Papatus, p. 61. 

^ See also in another passage : “ Majores vero natu ad Festum D. 
Jonannis sacrum accensis vespere in platea ignibus, flaramam transiliunt 
btramineara Mares et Foemime, pueri pupaeque, ac fieri vidi in Galliis inter 
Gadurcos ad oppidulum Puy la Roeque.” p. 72. 
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authority to deter clergymen from this superstitious instance 
of agility. 

In the -Appendix No. II. to Pennant’s Tour, Shaw, in his 
Account of Elgin and the Shire of Murray, tells us, that in 
the middle of June, farmers go round their corn with burning 
torches, in memory of the Cerealia.” 

Every Englishman has heard of the “dance round our coal- 
fire,” which receives illustration from the probably ancient 
practice of dancing round the fires in our Inns of Court (and ‘ 
perhaps other halls in great men’s houses). This practice 
was still in 1733 observed at an entertainment at the Inner 
Temple Hall, on Lord Chancellor Talbot’s taking leave of the 
house, when “ the master of the revels took the chancellor by 
the hand, and he, Mr. Page, who with the judges, serjeants, 
and benchers, danced round the coal fire, according to the old 
ceremony, three times ; and all the times the ancient" song, 
with music, was sung by a man in a bar gown.” See Wynne’s 
Eunomus, iv. 107. This dance is ridiculed in the dance in 
the Rehearsal. 

Mr. Douce has a curious French print, entitled “L’este le 
Feu de la St. Jean Mariette ex. In the centre is the fire 
made of wood, piled up very regularly, and having a tree stuck 
in the midst of it. Young men and women are represented 
dancing round it hand in hand. Herbs are stuck in their hats 
and caps, and garlands of the same surround their waists, or 
are slung across their shoulders! A boy is represented carrying 
a large bough of a tree. Several spectators are looking on. 
The following lines are at the ^)ottom : 

“ Que de feux bruians dans les airs ! 

Qu’ils font line douce harmonic ! 

Redoublons cette melodic 

Par nos dances, par nos concerts !” , 

The sixth Council of Constantinople, a.d. G80, by its (iSth 
canon (cited by Prynne in his Histriomastix, p. 585), has 
the following interdiction : “those bonefires that are kindled 
by certaine people on new moones before their shops and 
houses^ over which also they are ridiculously and foolishly to 
Iwfpb, by a certaine antient custome, we command them from 
henceforth to cease. Whoever therefore shall cK>e any such 
thing; if he be a clergyman, let him be deposed ; if a layman, let 
him be excommunicated ; for in the Fourth Book of the Kings, 
it is thus written, And Manasseh built an altar to all the 
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hoast of heaven, in the two courts of the Lord’s house, and 
made his children to passe through the fire,’ ” &c. Prynne 
observes upon this ; “ Bonefires, therefore, had their originall 
from this idolatrous custome, as this General Cjulicell hath 
defined; therefore all Christians should avoid them.” And 
the Synodus Francica under Pope Zachary, a.d. 742, cited ut 
supra, p. 587, inhibits “those sacrilegious fires which they call 
,Nedfri (or bonefires), and all other observations of the Pagans 
e whatsoever.” 

“Leaping o’er a Midsummer bonefire” is mentioned 
amongst other games in the Garden of Delight, 1658, p. 76. 
A clergyman of Devonshire informed me that, in that county, 
the custom of making bonfires on Midsummer Eve, and of 
leaping over them, still continues. In the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, xxi. 145, parish of Mongahitter, it is said: “The 
Midsummer Even fire, a relic of Druidism, was kindled in some 
parts of this county.” 

The subsequent extract from the ancient Calendar of the 
Romish Church, so often cited in this work, shows us what 
doings there used to be at Rome on the Eve and Day of St. John 
the Baptist. 

June, 

“ 23. The Vigil of the Nativity of John the Baptist 
Spices are given at vespers. 

Fires are lighted up. 

A girl with a little drum that proclaims the garland. 
Boys are dressed in girls cloaths. 

Carols to the liberal ; imprecations against the avaritious 
Waters are swum in during the night, and are brought 
in vessels that hang for purposes of divination. 
Fern in great estimation with the vulgar, on account 
of its seed. * 

Herbs of difierent kinds are sought with many 
ceremonies. 

Girl’s thistle is gathered, and an hundred crosses by 
• the same. • 

21. The Nativity of John the Baptist. Dew a^d new 
leaves in estimation. * • ' ^ 

Thd^ vulgar solstice.”* 

' The following extracts from Moresin illustrate the above observations 
in the ancient Calendar, as well as Stow’s account : “ Apud nostros quoque 
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Monsieur Bergerac, in his Satyrical Characters and Hand- 
some Descriptions, in Letters, translated out of the French by 
a Person ^of Honour, 1658, p. 45, puts into the mouth of a 
magician the following very curious catalogue of superstitions 
on the Continent: “ 1 teach the shepherd the woolf’s pater- 
noster, and to the cunning men how to turn the sieve. I send 
St. Hermes fire to the marches and rivers, to drown travellers. 

I make the Ihiries to dance by moonelight. I encourage the 
gamesters to look under the gallows for the foure of clubs. ♦ 
1 send at midnight the ghosts out of the churchyard, wrapt 
in a sheet, to demand of their heires the performance of those 
vows and promises they made to them at their deaths. I 
command the spirits to haunt the uninhabited castles, and to 
strangle those that come to lodge there, till some resolute 
fellow compels them to discover to him the treasure. I make 
those that I will enrich find hidden wealth. I cause the 
thieves to burn candles of dead men’s grease to lay the boasts 
asleep, while they rob their houses. I give the flying money, 
that returnes again to the pocket after ’tis spent. I give 
those annulets to footmen that enable them to go two hun- 
•dred miles a day. ’Tis I, that invisible, tumble the dishes 
and bottles up and down Uie house without breaking or 
spoiling them. I teach old women to cure a leaver by words. 
I waken the country fellow on St, Johns eve to gather his hearby 
Jasting and in sile?ice. I teach the witches to take the form of 
w oolves and eate children, and* when any one hath cut off one 
of their legs (w^hich prove to be a man’s arme), I forsake them 
when they are discovered, and leave them in the power of 
justice. I send to discontented persons a tall black man, 
who makes them promises of great riches, and other felicities, 
if they’ll give themselves to him. I blind them that take 
contracts of him, and when they demand thirty yearc time, I 

proavos, inolevit longa annorum sene persuasio Artemisiara in Festis divo 
Joanni Baptistae sacns ante domes suspensam, item alios frutices et plantas, 
atque etiam candelas, facesque designatis quibusdam diebus celcbrioribus 
aqua lustrali rigatas, &c. contra tempestates, fulniina, tonitrua, et adffcrsus 
Diaboli potestatem, &c. quosdara incendere ipso die Johannis Baptist® 
fa&ttcul&m lustnttarum herbarura contra tonitrua, fulniina," &c. Papatus, 
p. 28. “ Toral, seu Toralium antique tempore dicebatur IJprum et herba- 

rum suaveolentium manipulus, seu plures in restim colligati, qui suspende- 
bantur ante Thalamorum et Cubilium fores : et in papatu ad S. loannis 
mutuato more suspendunt ad Ostia et Jauuas h^ljus modi serta et restea 
et 8®pius ad aras." Ibid. p. 171. 


make them see tbe (3) before tbe (0) wbicb I have placed 
after. ’Tis I that strangle those that when they have called 
mt} up, give me an haire, an old shoe, or a straw. I take 
away from those dedicated churches the stones that have not 
been paid for. I make the witches seem to those that are 
invited to Sabat, nothing but a troope of cats, of which Marcou 
(a gib-cat) is prince. I send all the confederates to the 
offering, and give them the goates taile (seated on a joint- 
i;toole) to kisse. I treat them splendidly, but give them no 
salt to their meat; and if any stranger, ignorant in the 
customes, gives God thanks, I cause all things to vanish, and 
leave him live hundred miles from his owne home, in a desart 
full of nettles and thornes. I send to old letchers beds succu- 
busses, and to the whorish, incubusses. I convay hob-goblins 
in shape of a long piece of marble, to lye by those that went 
to bed •without making the signe of the crosse. 1 teach 
negromancers to destroy their enemies by making a little 
image in waxe, which they throwing into the fire, or pricking, 
the original is sensible of those torments that they expose the 
image to. 1 make witches insensible in those parts where 
the ram hath set his scale. I give a secret virtue to nolite fieri, 
when ’tis said backwards, that it hinders the butter from 
coming. I teach husbandmen to lay under the grounds of 
that sheep-fold which he hath a mind to destroy, a lock of 
haire, or a toade, with three curses, that destroyps all the 
sheep that passe over it. I tc^ch the shepherds to tye a 
bridegroomes point the marriage day, when the priest sayes 
conjmicgo m?. I give that mony that is found by the leaves 
of an old oak. I lend magitians^a familiar that keepes them 
from undertaking anything without leave from liobin Good- 
fellow. I teach how to break the charmes of a person bewicht, 
to kneado^the triangular cake of Saint Woolfe, aud to give it 
in almes to the first poore body. I cure sick persons of the 
hob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forke just between 
the two eyes. I make the witches sensible of the blowes 
that are given them with an elder-stick. I let loose the hob- 
goblin at the advents of Christmass ; and command him to 
rowle a barrel!, or draw a chaine along the streets, tlftit fee 
may wring ofj| their necks that look out at the window. I 
teach the composition of the charms, scales, talismans, spells, 
ol the magique lookii^g glasses, and of the inchanted figures. 
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I teRch them to find the misseltoe of the new yeare, the 
wandring hearbs, the gamahely, and the magnetique plaster. 
I send the goblins, the shod-mule, the spirits, the hob-goblins, 
the haggs, the night bats, the scraggs, the breake-neckes, the 
black men and the white women, the fantasms, the apparitions, 
the sear-crowes, the bug-beares, and the shaddowes : in fine, I 
am the divel of Vauvert, the Jew-errant, and thegrant huntsman 
of Fountain-bleau Forrest.” 

Mr. Douce has a curious Dutch mezzotinto, representing 
one of the months Junius.” “ C. Dusart, inv. J. Cole ex 
Armtelody There is a young figure (I think a boy dressed 
in girl’s clothes) with a garland of flowers about her head ; 
two rows, seemingly of beads, hang round her neck, and so 
loosely as to come round a kind of box, which she holds with 
both hands, perhaps to solicit money. She has long hair 
flowing down her back and over her shoulders. A woman is 
represented bawling near her, holding in her right hand a 
bough of some plant or tree, pointing out the girl to the 
notice of the spectators with her left. She has a thrift-box 
hung before her. Another woman holds the girl’s train with 
<» her right hand, and lays her left on her shoulder. She too 
appears to be bawling. The girl herself looks modestly d6wn 
to the ground. Something like pieces of money hangs in 
loose festoons on her petticoat. 

“Fern- 82 ed,” says Grose, “islookedon as having great magical 
powers, and must be gathered on Midsummer Eve. A person 
who went to gather it reported that the spirits whisked by his 
ears, and sometimes struck his hat and other parts of his 
body ; and, at length, when he thought he had got a good 
quantity of it, and secured it in papers and a box, when he 
came home he found both empty.” [Bovet,inhisPand8emonium, 

1 684, gives a narrative of some ladies who say, We had been 
told divers times that if we fasted on Midsummer Eve, and 
then at 12 o’clock at night laid a cloth on the table with bread 
and cheese, and a cup of the best beer, setting ourselves down 
as if we were goj,ng to eat, and leaving the door of thobroom 
open, we should see the persons whom we should afterwards 
marr^, come into the room and drink to us.”] Torreblanca, 
in his Deemonologia, 1623, p. 150, suspecta those per- 
sons of witchcraft who gather fern-seed on this night: 
“Vel si reperiantur in nocte S. Joannis colligendo grana 
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herbse Faelicis, vulgo Helecho, qua Magi ad maleficia sua 
utuntur.” 

if respectable countryman at Heston, in Middlesex, informed 
me in June, 1793, that, when he was a young man, iie was 
often present at the ceremony of catching the fern-seed at 
midnight on the eve of St. John Baptist. The attempt, he 
said, was often unsuccessful, for the seed was to fall into the 
plate of its own accord, and that too without shaking the plant. 

•Dr. Rowe, of Launceston, informed me, Oct. 17th, 1790, 
of some rites with fern-seed which were still observed at that 
place. “ Fern,*’ says Gerard, “ is one of those plants which 
have their seed on the back of the leaf, so small as to escape 
the sight. Those who perceived that fern was propagated by 
semination, and yet could never see the seed, were much at a 
loss for a solution of the difficulty ; and, as wonder always 
endeavoufs to augment itself, they ascribed to fern-seed many 
strange properties, some of which the rustick virgins have not 
yet forgotten or exploded.” This circumstance relative to 
fern-seed is alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Fair Maid 
of the Inn : 

“ Had you Gyges^ ring ? 

Or the herb that gives Invisibility 

Again, in Ben Jonson’s New Inn: 

“ I had 

No medicine, sir, to^o invisible, 

No fern-seed in my pocket/'* 

Again, in Philemon Holland’s Translation of Pliny, book 
xxvii. ch. 9 : “Of feme be two kinds, and they beare neither 
floure nor seed.” The ancients, who often paid more attention 
to received opinions than to the evidence of their senses, be- 
lieved that fern bore no seed. Our ancestors imagined that 
this plant produced seed which was invisible. Hence, from 
an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded on the fantastic 
doctrine of signatures, they concluded that they who possessed 
the sec/et of wearing this seed about them would become in 

* [“ Gather fearne-seed on Midsomer Eve, and weare it aj^out th^ con- 
tinually. Also on Midsomer Day take the herb milfoile roote befo/e 
sun -rising, and before you take it out of the ground say these words fol- 
lowing, &c., and gather the fernseed on Midsomer Eve betweene 11 
and 12 at nocae and att night." MS. temp. Ehz.] 
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visible. This superstition Shakespeare's good sense taught 
him to ridicule. It was also supposed to seed in the course 
of a fingle night, and is called, in Browne’s Britannia’s 
Pastorals, 1613, 

“ The wond’rous one-niglit-seeding feme.’' 

Absurd as these notions are, they were not wholly exploded 
in the time of Addison. He laughs at a doctor who was 
arrived at the knowledge of the green and red dragon, and 
had discovered the female fern-seed. (Tatler, No. 240.) 

In the curious tract, entitled Plaine Percevall the Peace- 
maker of England, temp. Eliz. 4to. is this passage: “ I thinke 
the mad slave hath tasted on a ferne-stalke, that he walkes so 
invisible.” Butler alludes to this superstitious notion, Hudi- 
bras. Part III. Cant. iii. 3, 4 : 

“ That spring like fern, that insect weed, 

Equivocally without seed.” 

Levinus Lemnius tells us : “ They prepare fern gathered 
in the summer solstice, pulled up in a tempestuous night, 
rue, trifoly, vervain, against magical impostures.” English 
Translat. 1658, p. 392. In a most rare little book, entitled 
a Dialogue or Communication of Two Persons, devysed or set 
forthe, in the Latin Tonge, by the noble and famose clarke 
Desiderius Erasmus, intituled, the Pylgremage of pure De- 
votyon, newly translatyd into Englishe, printed about 1551, 
is the following curious passage : “ Peraventure they ymagyne 
the sy mylytude of a tode to be there, evyn as we suppose when 
we cutte the fearne-stalke there to he an egle, and evyn as 
chyldren (whiche they see nat indede) in the clowdes, thynke 
they see dragones spyttynge fyre, and hylles flammynge with 
fyre, and armyd^men encounterynge.” 

It was the custom in France, on Midsummer Eve, for the 
people to carry about brazen vessels, which they use for culi- 
nary purposes, and to beat them with sticks for the purpose 
of making a great noise. A superstitious notion p^vailed 
also with the common people, that if it rains about this time> 
the iilberts will be spoiled that season.* 

* Persuasum denique est vulgo, si circa diem S. Voannis pluat, offi- 
cere id avellanis. Causa fortasse est ipsarum teneritudo, humoris impa- 
tiens.” Hospin. de Orig. Festor. Christian. f51. 113. 
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In Bucelini Historiee Universalis Nucleus, 1659, there is a 
calendar entitled “Calendarium Astronomicumpriscum,” with 
“ Observationes rusticae” at the end of every month,, among 
which I find the following: ‘^Pluvias S. Joannis 40 dies 
plm'n Bequuninr^ cert a nucum pernicies,^* And again: “2Julii 
pluvia 40 dies similes conducit/’ 

Bourne cites from the Trullan Council a singular species 
•of divination on St. John Baptist’s Eve : On the 23d of 
June, which is the Eve of St. John Baptist, men and wome^' 
were accustomed to gather together in the evening by the 
sea-side, or in some certain houses, and there adorn a girl, 
who was her parents’ first-begotten child, after the manner of 
a bride. Then they icasted and leaped after the manner of 
Bacchanals, and danced and shouted as they were wont to do 
on their. holy-days : after this they poured into a narro* - 
neck’d vessel some of the sea-water, and y)ut also into it cer- 
tain things belonging to each of them. Then, as if the devil 
gifted the girl with the faculty of telling future things, they 
would enqiiire with a loud voice about the good or evil for- 
tune that should attend them : upon this the girl would take 
out of the vessel the first thing that came to hand, and shew * 
it, and give it to the owner, who, upon receiving it, was so 
foolish as to imagine himself wiser, as to the good or evil 
fortune that should attend him.” (The Words of the Scholiast, 
Can. 65. in Syn. Trul. in Bals. P. 440. Bourne, chap, xx.) 

Midsummer-eve festivities are still kept up in Spain. ‘'At 
Alcala, in Andalusia,” says Dalr\ mple, in his Travels through 
Spain and Portugal, “at twelve. o’clock at night, we were 
much alarmed with a violent knocking at the door. ‘Quein 
es?’ says the landlord ; ‘ Isabel de San Juan,’ replied a voice: 
he got up, lighted the lamp, and opened the door, when five 
or six sturdy fellows, armed with fusils, and* as many women, 
came in. After eating a little bread, and drinking some brandy, 
they took their leave ; and w^e found that, it being the Eve 
of St. John, they were a set of merry girls with their lovers, 
going tound the village to congratulate thew friends on the 
approaching festival.” A gentleman who had resided Jong 
in Spain informed me that in the villages they light up fir(^ 
on St. John’s Tilve, as in England. 

The boys of Eton School had anciently their bonfires at 
Midsummer, on St. JoRn’s Day. Bonfires were lately, or still 
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continue to be made, on Midsummer Eve, in the villages of 
Gloucestershire. 

In the Ordinary of the Company of Cooks at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1575, 1 find the following clause : ‘^Andalsoe that 
the said Felloship of Cookes shall yearelie of theire owne cost 
and charge mainteigne and keep the bone-fires, according to 
the auntient custonie of the saidtowneon the Sand-hill; that 
is to say, one bone-fire on the Even of the Feast of the Nati- * 
vitie of St. John Baptist, commonly called Midsomer Even, 
and the other on the Even of the Feast of St. Peter the 
Apostle, if it shall please the maior and aldermen of the said 
towne for the time being to have the same bone-fires.” In 
Dekker’s Seaven deadly Sinnes of London, 1606, speaking of 
“Candle-light, or the Nocturnall Triumph,” he says : “what 
expectation was there of his coming ? Setting aside the hon- 
fierSy there is not more triumphing on Midsommer Night,” 
In Langley’s Polydore Vergil, f. 103, we read : “ Our Mid- 
somer bonefyres may seme to have comme of the sacrifices of 
Ceres, Goddesse of Come, that men did solemnise with fyres, 
trusting thereby to have more plenty and aboundance of 
come.” 

They still prevail also, on the same occasion, in the northern 
parts of England.* Pennant’s Manuscript, which I have so 
often cited, informs us that small bonfires are made on the 
Eve of St. John Baptist, at Barowen, in Wales. Hutchinson, 
in his History of Northumberland, ii. 15, says it is usual to 
raise fires on the tops of high hills, and in the villages, and 
sport and dance around them. On Whiteborough (a large 
tumulus with a fosse round it), on St. Stephen’s Down, near 
Launceston, in Cornwall, as I learnt at that place in October 
1790, there was formerly a great bonfire on Midsuipmer Eve: 
a large summer pole was fixed in the centre, round which the 
fuel was heaped up. It had a large bush on the top of it.'-^ 
Round this were parties of wrestlers contending for small 
prizes. An honest countryman informed me, who ha^ often 

Bdtchinsen, in his History of Cumberland, i. 177, speaking of the 
parish of Curawhitton, says : “ They hold the wake on the Eve of St. 
John, with lighting fires, dancing, &c. The old 

* The boundary of each tin-mine in Cornwall is marked by a long pole, 
with a bush at the t)p of it. These on St. JoSin’s Day are crowned with 
flowers. 
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been present at these merriments, that at one of them an evil 
spisit had appeared in the shape of a black dog, since which 
none could wrestle, even in jest, without receiving hurt • in 
consequence of which the wrestling was, in a great measure, 
laid aside. The rustics hereabout believe that giants are buried 
in these tumuli, and nothing would tempt them to be so sacri- 
legious as to disturb their bones. [The custom of lighting 
wes on Midsummer Eve is still observed in many parts of 
^ornwall. On these occasions, the .fishermen and others 
lance about them, and sing appropriate songs. The following 
las been sung for a long series of years at Penzance and the 
leighbourhood, and is taken down from the recitation of a 
eader of a west country choir, as communicated by Mr. 
^andys to Dixon s Ancient Poems, p. 189 : ' ^ 


The bonny month of June is crowned 
With the sweet scarlet rose ; 

Tlie groves and meadows all around 
With lovely pleasure flows. 


** As I walked out to yonder green, 

One evening so fair, 

All where the fair maids may be seen 
Playing at the bonfire. 


Hail ! lovely nymphs, be not too coy, 
B ut freely yield your charms ; 

Let love inspire with mirth and joy, 
In Cupid's lovely arms. 


Bright Luna spreads its light around, 
The gallants for to chfcer. 

As they lay sporting on the ground. 
At the fair June bonfire. 


, “ All on the pleasant dewy mead, • 
They shared each other's charms, 
Till Phoebus' beams began to spread. 
And coming day alarms. 


Whilst larks and linnets sing so sweet, 
To cheer each lovely swain, * 

Let each prove true unto their love, 
And so farewell the plain,"] 


Hutchinson, in his History of Northumberland, mentions 
.other custom used oif this day ; it is, “ to dress out stook 
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with a cushion of flowers. A layer of clay is placed on the 
stool, and therein is stuck, with great regularity, an arrange- 
ment of all kinds of flowers, so close as to form a beautiful 
cushion. These are exhibited at the doors of houses in the 
villages, and at the ends of streets and cross lanes of larger 
towns” (this custom is very prevalent in the city of Durham), 
“where the attendants beg money from passengers, to enable 
them to have an evening feast and dancing.” He add»: 
“ This custom is evidently derived from the Ludi Compitalii 
of the Romans; this appellation was taken from the compiU- 
or cross lanes, where they were instituted and celebrated b\ 
the multitude assembled before the building of Rome. Servius 
Tullius revived this festival after it had been neglected fr-. 
many years. It was the feast of the lares, or household gods, 
who presided as well over houses as streets. This 'mode of 
adorning the seat or couch of the lares was beautiful, and the 
idea of reposing them on aromatic flowers and beds of roses 
was excellent. We are not told there was any custom among 
the Romans of strangers or passengers oflering gifts. Our 
• modern usage of all these old customs terminates in seeking 
to gain money for a merry night.” 

•Dr. Plott, in his History of Oxfordshire, p. 349, mentions 
a custom at Burford in that county (yet within memory), of 
making a„dragon yearly, and carrying it up and down the 
town in great jollity, on Miofeummer Eve; to which, he says, 
not knowing for what reason, they added a giant. It is curi- 
ous to find Dr. Plott attributing the cause of this general 
custom to a particular event. In his Oxfordshire, f. 203, he 
tells us “ that, about the year 750, a battle was fought near 
Burford, perhaps on the place still called Battle-Edge, west 
ot the town towards Upton, between Cuthred or Guthbert, a 
tributary king of the West Saxons, and Ethelbald, king' of 
Mercia, whose insupportable exactions the former king not 
being able to endure, he came into the field against Ethelbald, 
met, and overthrew him there, winning his banner, wjiereon 
was depicted a ' golden dragon : in remembrance of which 
victory he supposes the custom was, in all likelihood, first in- 
stituted. So far from being confined to Burford, we find our 
dragon flying on this occasion in Germany : thus Aubanus, 
p. 270 : “ Ignus fit, cui orbicuU qiiidam lignei perforati im- 
ponuntur, qui quum inflammantur, flexilibus virgis prsefixi, 

I t . c 
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arte et yi in aerem supra Moganum amnem exciitiuntiir ; Dra- 
conem igneum volare putant, qui prius non viderunt.” 

The dragon is one of those shapes which fear has created 
to itself. They who gave it life, have, it seems, furnished it also 
with the feelings of animated nature : but our modern philo- 
sophers are wiser than to attribute any noxious qualities in 
water to dragon’s sperm. Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Plmpire, cd. 1788, vi. 392, speaking of the times of 
the British Arthur, tells us that “ Pilgrimage and the holy 
wars introduced into Europe the specious miracles of Arabian 
magic ; fairies and giants, dragons^ &c. were blended with 
the more simple fictions of the west.” 

It appears from the Husbandman's Practice, or Prognostica- 
tion for ever, Hidd, p. 10.5, that a kind of fiery meteors in the 
air were called burning dragons. In a curious book, entitled 
a WonJerful History of all the Storms, Hurricanes, Earth- 
quakes, 1704, p. 06’, is the following account of “ Fiery Dra- 
gons aiiO Fiery Drakes appearing in the air, and the cause of 
them. These happen when the vapours of a dry and fiery 
nature are gathered in a heap in the air, which, ascending to 
the region of cold, are forcibly beat back with a violence, and • 
by a vehement agitation kindled into a flame; then the highest 
part which was ascending, being more subtile and tiling ap- 
peareth as a dragon’s neck smoaking ; for that it was lately 
bowed in the repulse, or made crooked, to represent the dra- 
gon’s belly ; the last part, bjf the same repulse, turned 
upwards, maketh the tail, appearing smaller, for tliat it is 
both further oif, and also the cloud bindeth it, and so with 
impetuous motion it flies terribly in the air, and sometimes 
turneth to and fro, and where it meeteth with a cold cloud it 
beateth it back, to the great terror of them that behold it. 
Some call •it a fire-drake, others have fancied it is the devil, 
and in popish times of ignorance, various superstitious dis- 
courses have gone about it.” In a rare work by Thomas Hill, 
entitled a Contemplation of Mysteries, printed about 1590,' 
is a chapter ‘‘ Flying Dragon in the Ay re, what the 
same is” (with a neat wooden print of it).* Here he tells 
us ; “ The flyiug dragon is when a fume kindled appefrcth 
bended, and i« in the middle wrythed like the belly of a 
dragon : but in the fore part for the narrownesse, it repre- 
senteth the figure of tiie neck, from whence the sparkes are 

21 
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breathed or forced forth with the same breathing.” He 
concludes his wretched attempt to explain it, with attributing 
his phei^omeiion to the “ pollicie of devils and inchantments 
of the wicked.” Asserting that “ in the yere 1532, in 
manye countries were dragons crowned scene flying by flocks 
or companies in the ayre, having swines snowies ; and some- 
times were there scene foure hundred flying togither in a 
companie.” 

In the Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793, vi. 467, parish ; 
of New-Machar, Presbytery and Synod of Aberdeen, we read : 
“ In the end of November and beginning of December last 
(1792), many of the country people observed very uncommon 
phenomena in the air (which they call dragons) of a red fiery 
colour, appearing in the north, and flying rapidly towards the 
east, from which they concluded, and their conjectures were right, 
a course of loud winds and boisterous weather would follow.” 
In the same work, xiii. 99, parish of Strathmartin, county of 
Forfar, we read : ‘‘In the north end of the parish is a large 
stone, called Martin’s Stone. Tradition says that, at the 
place where the stone is erected, a dragon, which had devoured 
nine maidens (who had gone out on a Sunday evening, one after 
another, to fetch spring- water to their father), was killed by a 
‘ person called Martin, and that hence it was called Martin’s 
Stone.” Borlase tells us, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 
137, that^in most parts of Wales, and throughout all Scotland, 
and in Cornwall, we find it common opinion of the vulgar, 
tliat about Midsummer Eve (tho’ in the time they do not all 
agree), it is usual iov snakes to meet in companies^ and that by 
joyning heads together and hissing, a kind of bubble is form’d, 
which the rest, by continual hissing, blows on till it passes 
quite through the body, and then it immediately hardens, and 
resembles a glasgf-ring, which, whoever finds (as ^^some ohl 
women and children are persuaded) shall prosper in all his 
undertakings. The rings thus generated are call’d Gleinau 
Nadroeth ; in English, Snake-stones.'"^ In the printed Ac- 
counts of the CJiurch wardens of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
(Illustrations of the Manners and Expenses of Ancient Times 
in England,* 1797, p* 3,) under the year 1491, are the follow- 
ing items : “ Item, Received of the Church\^ardens of St. 
Sepulcre’s for the Dragon, 2s. 86?. Item, Paid for dressing 
of the Dragon and for packthread, • 6?. Ibid. p. 4, under 
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1502: Item, to Michell Wosebyche for making ot \'u\ Bra 
yens, 6*. ad. In King’s Vale Royal of England, p. 208 we" 
leam that Henry Hardware, Esq., mayor of Chester.in 1.59() 

‘‘ for Ins time, altered many antient customs, as the shootim^ 
for the sherift ’s breakfast ; Ihe going of the Giants at Midsommer 
«c. and would not suffer any playcs, bear-baits, or bull-bait ’’ 
Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, i. 210, says: “ I67'- 
June 7. The antient Midsummer shows ordered to be abo- 
lished at Chester from that time forward.” Puttenham in 
his Arte of English Poesic, 1589, p. 128, speaks of “Midsoni- 
m.er pageants in Undon, where, to make the people wonder 
are set forth great and uglie gyants, marching as if they were 
ahye, and armed at all points,' but within they are stuffed full 
ot browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes, underpeep- 
mg, do guilefully discover, and turne to a greate derision/’ 
In Smith s Latin poem, De Urbis Londini Incendio, 1667 
the carrying about of pageants once a year is confirmed : 

Guildhall. 

le jam fata vocant, sublimis, curia, moles; 

Purpureus prsetor qua sua jura debit. 

Qua solitus toties lautis accumbere rnensis, * 

Annua cum renovat pegmata celsa dies 

Qua senior populus venit, jiopulique senatus, 

Donee crant istis prospera fata locis." 

And in Marstou’s play, called % Dutch Courtezan, we read ■ 
Yet all will scarce make me so high as one of the manfs 
stilts that stalks before my Lord Maior’s pageants This 
circumstance may perhaps explain the origin of the enormous 
figures still preserved in Guildhall. From the New View of 
London, 11. 607, it should appear that the statues of Gog and 
Magog were renewed in that edifice in 1706. The older 
figures, however are noticed by Bishop ifall, in his Satires, 
wlio, speaking of an angry poet, says he— 


“ makes such faces that mee seemes I see 

Some foul Megsera in the tragedie 
Threat’ning her twined snakes at Tantale^ ghost; 
Or the grim visage of some frowning post, 

The wab-tree porter of the GuiUl Hall gates, * 
Wh»e he his frightfull beetle elevates.’^ 


every particular. See an account of the phrase 
Halhwcll’s Dfctionary of Archaisms, p. 103 . 


% 
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Stow mentions the older figures as representations of a 
Briton and a Saxon. See Pennant’s London, 1793, p. 374- 
See also^ Malcolm’s Londinium Rediviviim, iii. 525 ; and 
the Picture of London, 1804, p. 131. The giants are thus 
noticed in the Latin poem, Londini quod reliquum, 1667, 
p. 7 : 

“ Hand prociil, excelsis olim prsetoria pinnis 
Surgeljaut pario marmore fulsit opus. 

Alta duo /Etnei servabaiit oXxm fratres, 

Practextaque freqiiens splenduit aula toga. 

Hie populo Augustus reddehat jura senatus, 

Et sua pnetori sella curulis erat. 

Sed neque Vulcaiium juris reverentia cepit, 

Tuta satellitio nee fuit aula suo. 

Vidit, et exurgas, dixit, speciosior aula 
Atque frequens soUta curia lite strepat." 

Bragg says, in his Observer, Dec. 25, 1706, “ I was hemmed 
in, like a wrestler in Moorfields ; the cits begged the colours 
taken at Ramilics, to put up in Guildhall. When I entered 
the Hall, I protest. Master, I never saw so much joy in the 
* countenances of the people in my lift*, as in tlie cits on this 
occasion ; nay, the very giants stared at the colours with all 
the eyes they had, and smiled as well as they could.” 

In Grosley’s Tour to London, translated by Nugent, 1772, 
ii. 88, we find the following passage ; “ The English have, in 
general, rambling tastes for the several objects of the polite 
arts, which does not even exclude the Gothic : it still prevails, 
not only in ornaments of fapey, but even in some modern 
buildings. To this taste they are indebted for the preserva 
tion of the two giants in Guildhall. These giants, in com- 
parison of which the Jacquemard of St. Paul’s at Paris is a 
bauble, seem placbd there for no other end but te frighten 
children : the better to answ^er this juirpose, care has fre- 
quently been taken to renew the daubing on their faces and 
arms. There might be some reason for retaining those mon- 
strous figures if they were of great antiquity, or if, like the 
stone which served as the first throne to the kings of Scot- 
land, 'and carefully preserved at Westminster, the people 
looked upon them as the palladium of the nation ; but they 
have nothing to recommend them, and they only raise, at first 
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view, a surprise in foreigners, who must consider them as a 
* production in which both Danish and Saxon barbarism are 
happily combined.” In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Andrew Hubbard parish, in the city of London, a.d! 1533 to 
1535, we have : “ Receyvyd for the Jeyantt xix.df. Receyvyd 
for the Jeyantt ijs. viije?.,” perhaps alluding to some parochial 
Midsummer pageant. 

• If the following Scottish custom, long ago forgotten in the 
©city of Edinburgh, is not to be referred to the Midsummer Eve 
festivities, I know not in what class to rank it. Warton, in 
his History of English Poetry, ii. 310, speaking of Sir David 
Lyndesay, a Scottish poet, under James the Fifth, tells us : 
“ Among ancient peculiar customs now lost, he mentions a 
superstitious idol annually carried about the streets of Edin- 
burgh : 

“ Of Edinburgh the great idolatrie, 

And manifest abominatioun ! 

On thare feist-day, all creature may see, 

Tfiay heir ane aid stok-image throw the town, 

With talbrone, trumpet, shalme, and clarioun, 

Quhilk has bene usit mony one yeir bigonc, 

With priestis and frcris, into processioun, * 

Siclyke as 13al was borne through Babilon.” 

“ He also speaks of the people flocking to be cured of various 
infirmities, to the auld rude, or cross of Korrail.” \Yarton 
explains aid stok-image” to mean an old image made of a 
stock of wood : as he does “ talbrone” by tabor. The above 
passage is from Sir David Lyndesay’s Monarchie. 

On the subject of giants, it* may be curious to add, that 
Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, 1798, p. 8, speak- 
ing of the gigantic statue that inclosed a number of human, 
victims, «among the Gauls, gives us this new intelligence con- 
cerning it : “ In difierent places on the opposite side of the 
channel, were we are assured that the rites in question pre- 
vailed, amongst the rest at Dunkirk and Douay, it has been an 
immemorial custom, on a certain holiday in the year, to build 
up an immense figure of basket-work and canvas, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, which, when properly painted and 
dressed, represented a huge giant, which also contained a 
number of living men within it, who raised the same, and 
caused it tp move from place to place. The popular tradition 
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was, that this figure represented a certain Pagan giants who 
used to devour the inhabitants of these places, until he was 
hilled by the patron saint of the same. Have not we here a 
plain traie of the horrid sacrifices of Druidism offered up to 
^aturn, or Moloch, and of the beneficial effect of Christianity 
in destroying the same V 

In a most rare poem, entitled London’s Artillery, by Richard 
Niccolls, 1616, p. 97, is preserved the following description of 
the great doings anciently used in the streets of London ofi ' 
the Vigils of 8t, Peter and St. Johti Baptist, “ when,” says 
our author, “ that famous marching-watch, consisting of two 
thousand, beside the standing watches, were maintained in this 
eitie. It continued from temp. Henrie III. to the 31st of 
Henry VIIL, when it was laid down by licence from the king, 
and revived (for that year only) by Sir Thomas Gresham, Lord 
Mayor, 2 Edw. VI.” 

“ That once againe they seek and imitate 
Their ancestors, in kindling those faire lights 
Which did illustrate tl)ese two famous nights. 

When drums and trumpets sounds, whicll do delight 
A cheareful heart, waking the drow zie night. 

Did fright the w'andring inoone, who from her spheare 
Beholding earth beneath, lookt pale with feare, 

To see the aire appearing all on flame, 

Kindled by thy bon-fires, and from the same 
, A thousand sparkes disperst throughout the skie. 

Which like to wandrir-.g starres about did flic ; 

Whose holesome heate, purging the aire, consumes 
The earthe’s unwholesome vapors, fogges, and fumes. 
Thcvvakefull shepheijrd by his flocke in field. 

With wonder at that time farre off beheld 
The wanton shine of thy tryumphant fiers. 

Playing upon the tops of thy tall spiers : 

Thy goodly buildings, that till then did liide 
Their rich array, opened their windowes wide, ' 

, Where kings, great peerps, and many a noble dame, 

Whose bright, pearle-glittering robes did mocke the flame 
Of the nighPs burning lights did sit to see 
How every senator, in his degree. 

Adorned with shining gold and purple weeds, 

^ And stately mounted on rich -trapped steeds, 

‘ Their guard attending, through the streets did ride 

Before their foot-bands, graced with glitteriirg pride 
Of rich-guilt armes, whose glory did present 
A sunshine to the eye, as if it mept, 
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Amongst the cresset lights shot up on hie, 

To cliase darke night for ever from the skie : 

* While in the streets tlie stickelers to and fro, 

To keepe decorum, still did come and go ; 

Where tables set were plentifully spread, 

And at each doore neighbor with neighbor fed ; 

Where modest mirth, attendant at the feast, 

With plentye, gave content to every guest ; 

. Where true good will crown’d cups with fruitfull wine, 

And neighbors in true love did fast combine ; 

Where the lawes picke purse, strife ’twixt friend and 
friend. 

By reconcilement happily tooke end. 

A happy time, when men knew how to use 
The gifts of happy peace, yet not abuse 
Their quiet rest with rust of ease, so farre 
As to forget all discipline of waj-re." 

A note says: ‘'King Henrie the Eighth, approving this 
marchng ivatchy as an auncient commendable custome of this 
cittie, lest it should decay thro’ neglect or covetousnesse, in 
the first yeare of his reigne came privately disguised in one 
of his guard’s coates into Cheape, on Midsommer Even ; and 
seeing the same at that time performed to his content, to# 
countenance it, and make it more glorious by the presence of 
his person, came after on St. Peter’s Even, M’ith Queen 
Katherine, attended by a noble traine, riding in royall state to 
the King’s Heade in Cheape, there to behold the^same ; and 
after, anno 15 of his reigne, Ghristerne, King of Denmarke, 
with his Queene, being then in England, was conducted 
through the cittie to the King’s-heade, in Cheape, there to 
see the same.” 

Douce’s MS. notes say, “It appears that a watch 
formerly kept in the city of London on Midsummer Eve, pro- 
bably t<f prevent any disorders that might be committed on 
the above occasion. It was laid down in the 20th year of 
Henry VIII. See Hall’s Chronicle at the latter end of the 
year. The Chronicles of Stow and Byddell assign the sweating 
sickness as a cause for discontinuing the watch.” Niccols 
says, the watches on Midsummer and St.* Peter’s Eve were 
laid down by licence from the king, “for that. the cittie jiad 
then bin churged with the leavie of a muster of 15,000 men.” 
We read in Byddell’s Chronicle, under the year 1527 : “This 
yere was .the sweatkige sicknesse. for the which cause there 
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vas no watche at Mydsommer.” See also Grafton’s Chronicle, 
p. 12 JO, in ann. lo47, when the watch appears to have been 
Pefer Baptist’s Eve and on that of St. 

[It was again prohibited in 1539, and appears to have been 
discontinued from that period till 1547, when it was revived 
under the mayoralty of Sir John Gresham, with more than 
usual splendour Mr. Gage Rokewode quotes the following 
tnGy fiom Lady Long’s household book, relating to this' 

"'^y'ng of your La : hamevs 
on Midsommer eve and St. Peter’s eve. that is to say x. [o 
my Lord Mayor and xx. to Sir Roland Hill.”] 

“ Instructions, Observations, and Orders 
Mihtarie, ’ lo95, p. 129, say: “An ensigne-bearer in the 
lield, carneng his ensigne displayed, ought to ca'rrie the same 
upright, and never, neither in towiie nor field, nor in' sport 
nor earnest, to fetche flourishes about his head with his 
ensi^gne-staff, and taftata of his ensigne, as the ensigne-bearers 
oj hoyidoifi do upon M.idsoM 7 neT Night. 

oo says an old authority quoted by Deerin^, 

.p. 12J, an antient custom, they keep yearly a general 
M^atch every Mi^dsummer Eve at night, to which ewery inha- 
bitant of any ability sets forth a man, as well voluntaries as 
those who are charged with arms, with such munition as they 
nave; somp pikes, some muskets, calivers, or other guns 
some partisans, holberts, and such as have armour send their 
servants in their armour. The number of these are yearly 
almost two hundred, who at sun-setting meet on the Row the 
most open part of the town, ’where the Mayor’s Serjeant at 
Mace gives them an oath, the tenor whereof followeth in 
these words: ‘They shall well and truly keep this towi/till 
to-morrow at the sun-rising ; you shall come into no house 
without license or cause reasonable. Of all manner of casu- 
alties, of fire, of crying of children, you shall due warning 
make to the parties, as the case shall require. You shall due 
search make of all manner of affrays, bloudsheds, outcrys,and 
all other things that be suspected,’ &c. Which done, they 
all ^arch in orderly array through the principal parts of the 
town, apd then they are sorted into several companies, and 
designed to several parts of the town, where they are to keep 
the watch until the sun dismiss them in the morping. In 
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this business the fashion is for every watchman to wear a 
garland, made in the fashion of a crown imperial, bedeck’d 
with flowers of various kinds, some natural, some artificial, 
bought and kept for that purpose, as also ribbans, jewtds, and, 
for the better garnishing whereof, the townsmen use the day 
before to ransack the gardens of all the gentlemen within six 
or seven miles about Nottingham, besides what the town itself 
affords them, their greatest ambition being to outdo one an- 
other in the bravery of their garlands. This custom is now 
quite left off. It used to be kept in this town even so lately 
as the reign of King Charles I.” 

Plays appear to have been acted publicly about this time. 
We read in King’s Vale Royal, p. 88, that in 1575, “ Sir John 
Savage, niaior, caused the Popish Plays of Chester to be 
played the Sunday, Munday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after 
Mid-sommer Day, in contempt of an Inhibition, and the 
Primat's Letters fromYork, and from the Earl of Huntingdon.” 

In the same work, p. 199, it is said : “ Anno 15()3, upon the 
Sunday after Midsummer Day, the History of Eneas and 
Queen Dido was play’d in the Roods Eye ; and were set out 
by one Willliam Croston, gent, and one Mr. Man, on which • 
triumph there was made two forts and shipping on the water, 
besides many horsemen, well armed and appointed.” 

In Lyte’s Translation of Dodoen’s Herball, 1578, p. 39, w’e 
read : “ Orpyne. The people of the countrey delight much 
to set it in pots and shelles Midsummer Even, or upon 
timber, slattes, or trenchers, daubed with clay, and so to set 
or hang it up in their houses, where as it remayneth greene a 
long season and groweth, if it iTe sometimes oversprinckled 
with water. It floureth most commonly in August.” The 
common name for orpine plants was that of Midsummer Men, 

In one the Tracts printed about 1800 at the Cheap 
Repository, was one entitled Tawney Rachel, or the Fortune- 
Teller, said to have been written by Hannah More. Among 
many other superstitious practices of poor Sally Evans, one 
of tho* heroines of the piece, we learn that “ ghe would never 
go to bed on Midsummer Eve without sticking up in her 
room the well-known plant called Midsummer Men, a*s tlie 
bending of the leaves to the right, or to the left, would never 
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fail to tell her whether her lover was true or false.” Spenser 
thus mentions orpine : 

* “ Cool violets, and orpine growing stillJ' 

It is thus elegantly alluded to in the Cottage Girl, a 
poem “written on Midsummer Eve, 1786 

“ The rustic maid invokes her swain, 

And hails, to pensive damsels dear, , 

This Eve^ though direst of the year. 

Oft on the shrub she casts her eye. 

That spoke her true-love’s secret sigh ; 

Or else, alas ! too plainly told 

Her true-love’s faithless heart was cold.” 

On the 22d of January, 1801, a small gold ring, weighing 
eleven pennyweights seventeen grains and a half, v/as exhi- 
bited to the Society of Antiquaries by John Topham, Esq. 
It had been found by the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of Wakefield, in a 
ploughed field near Cawood, in Yorkshire, and had for a 
device two orpine plants joined by a true-love knot, wnth this 
motto above : “ Ma fiance velt i. e. My sweetheart wills, or 
is desirous. The stalks of the plants were bent to each other, 
in token that the parties represented by them were to come 
together in marriage. The motto under the ring was, “ Joye 
Tamour feu.” From the form of the letters it appeared to 
have been a ring of the fifteenth century. 

The orpine plant also occurs among the following love 
divinations on Midsummer Eve, preserved in the Connoisseur, 
No. 56: — “I and my two 'listers tried the dumb-cake toge- 
ther : you must know, two must make it, two bake it, two 
break it, and the third put it under each of their pillows (but 
you must not speak a word all the time), and then you wdl 
dream of the man you are to have. This we did : and to be 
sure I did nothing all night but dream of Mr. Blossom. The 
same night, exactly at twelve o’clock, I sowed hemp-seed in 
our back yard, and said to myself, ‘ Hemp-seed I sow. Hemp- 
seed I hoe, and he that is my true-love come after me and 
Tuow.’ Will you believe me? I looked back, and saw him 

‘ [Mr. Soane, in his New Curiosities of Literature, i.'2l0, quotes an old 
work for this curious custom.] 
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^ behind me, as plain as eyes could see him. After that, I took 
a clean shift and wetted it, and turned it wrong-side out, and 
. hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair ; and very likely 
my sweetheart would have come and turned it right again 
(for I heard his step), but I was frightened, and could not 
help speaking, which broke the charm. I likewise stuck up 
two Midsummer Men, one for myself, and one for him. Now 
if his had died away, we should never have come together, but 
^ assure you his blowed and turned to mine. Our maid Betty 
tells me, that if I go backwards, without speaking a word, 
into the garden, upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, 
and keep it in a clean sljeet of paper, without looking at it 
till Christmas Day, it will be as fresh as in June; and if I 
then stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my husband will 
come ami take it out.” 

The same number of the Connoisseur fixes the time for 
watching in the cliurch porch on Midsummer Eve : ‘‘ I am sure 
my own sister Hetty, who died just before Christmas, stood 
in the church porch last Midsummer Eve, to see all that were 
to die^that year in our parish; and she saw her own appa- 
rition.” This superstition was more generally practised, and, * 
I believe, is still retained in many parts on the Eve of St. 
Mark. (Seep. 193.) Cleland, however, in his Institution 
of a young Nobleman,” has a chapter entitled ‘'ABemedie 
against Love,” in which he thus exclaims : “Bewaie likewise 
of these fearfid superstitions, 5s to watch upon St. John's 
evening, and the first Tuesdaye in the month of Marche, to 
conjure the moon, to lie upon your backe having your ears 
stopped with laurel leaves, and to fall asleepe, not thinking 
of God, and such like follies, all forged by the infernal 
Cyclops and Plutoe’s servants.” 

Grose tells us that any person fasting on* Midsummer Eve, 
and sitting in the church porch, will at midnight see the 
spirits of the persons of that parish who will die that year, 
come and knock at the church door, in the order and succes- 
sion ifi which they will die. One of these* watchers, there 
being several in company, lull into a sound sleep, so that he 
could not be waked. Whilst in this state, his ghoit, or spirit, 
was seen by th^ rest of his companions knocking at the church 
Pandemonium, by R. B.) Aubrey, in his Remains 
of Gentilisme, mentions this custom on Midsummer Eve 
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nearly in the same words with Grose. It is also noticed in 
the poem of the Cottage Girl, already quoted : , 

• Now, to relieve her growing fear. 

That feels the haunted moment near 
When ghosts in chains the church -yard walk, 

She tries to steal the time by talk. 

But hark ! the church-clock swings around. 

With a dead pause, each sullen sound. 

And tells the midnight hour is come, , 

That wraps the groves in spectred gloom !" 

On the subject of gathering the rose on Midsummer Eve, 
we have also the following lines : 

The moss-rose that, at fall of dew, 

(Ere eve its duskier curtain drew,) 

Was freshly gather’d from its stem. 

She values as the ruby gem ; 

And, guarded from the piercing air. 

With all an anxious lover’s care. 

She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake. 

Await tlie new-year’s frolic wake — 

When, faded, in its alter’d hue 
She reads — the rustic is untrue ! 

But if it leaves the crimson paint. 

Her sick’uing hopes no longer faint. 

The rose upon her bosom worn, 

She meets him at the peep of morn ; 

And, lo ! her lips with kisses prest. 

He plucks it froih her panting breast.” 

With these, on the sowing of hemp:* 

** To issue from beneath the thatch. 

With trembling hand she lifts the latch. 

And steps, as creaks the feeble door. 

With cautious feet, the threshold o’er ; 

Lest, stumbling on the horse-shoe dim, ' 

Dire spells unsinew ev’ry limb. 

Lo ! shuddering at the solemn deed. 

She scatters round the magic seed, 

And thrice repeats^ ‘ The seed I sow, • 

My true-love’s scythe the crop shall mow. 
r ' • Strait, as her frame fresh horrors freeze. 

Her true-love with his scythe she sees.^ 

* The sowing of hemp-seed, as will hereafter be showm, was also used 
on Allhallow Even. - 
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And next, slie seeks the yew-tree shade, 

X. Where he who died for love is laid ; 

There binds upon the verdant sod 
By many a moon-liglit fairy trod, 

The cowslip and the lily- wreath * 

She wove, her hawthorn hedge beneath : 

And whispering, ‘ Ah ! may Colin prove 
As constant as thou wast to love !’ 

Kisses, with pale lip, full of dread, 

The turf tliat hides his clay-cold head ! 

• At length, her love-sick projects tried, 

She gains her cot the lea beside ; 

And on her pillow, sinks to rest, 

With dreams of constant Colin blest.’' 

Grose says : “ Any unmarried woman fasting on Midsummer 
Eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, with bread, cheese, 
and ale, ‘and sitting down as if going to eat, the street-door 
being left open, the person whom she is afterwards to marry 
will conic into the room and drink to her by bowing; and 
after filling the glass will leave it on the table, and, making 
another bow, retire.” 

[Mother Bunch mentions “the old experiment of the Mid- 
summer shift.” It is thus : “ My daughters, let seven of 
you go together on a Midsummer’s Eve, just at sun-set, into 
a silent grove, and gather every one of you a sprig of red 
sage, and return into a private room, with a stool in the 
middle : each one having a clean* shift turned wrong side out- 
wards, hanging on a line across the room, and let every one 
lay their sprig of red sage in a clean basin of rose-water set 
on the stool; which done, plaet; yourselves in a row, and 
continue until twelve or one o’clock, saying nothing, be what 
it will you see ; for, after midnight, each one’s sweetheart or 
husband that shall be, shall take each'maid^s sprig out of the 
rose-water, and sprinkle his love’s shift ; and those who are 
so unfortunate as never to be married, their sprigs will not 
be moved, but in lieu of that, sobs and sighs will be heard. 
This |ias been often tried, and never failed of its effects.” 
Another edition of Mother Bunch says ; ‘^On Midsummer 
Eve three or four of you must dip your shifts i^ fair watej, 
then turn theijp wrong side outwards, and hang them on chairs 
before the fire, and lay some salt in another chair, and speak 
not a word.^ In a sh(jrt time the likeness of him you are tc 
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marry will come and turn your smocks, and drink to you ; 
but, if there be any of you will never marry, they will ' 
hear a bell, but not the rest.”] 

LuptJn, in his Notable Things, b. i. 59, tells us: “It is 
certainly and constantly affirmed that on Midsummer Eve 
there is found, under the root of mugwort, a coal which saves 
or keeps them safe from the plague, carbuncle, lightning, the 
(piartan ague, and from burning, that bear the same about 
them : and Mizaldiis, the writer hereof, saith, that he doth 
hear that it is to be found the same day under the root of 
plantane, which I know to be of truth, for I have found them 
the same day under the root of plantane, which is especially 
and chiefly to be found at noon.” In Natural and Artificial 
Conclusions, by Thomas Hill, 1650, we have : “ the vertue of 
a rare cole, that is to be found but one houre in the day, and 
one day in the yeare. Diverse authors affirm concerning the 
verity and vertue of this cole ; viz. that it is onely to be found 
uponMidsummer Eve, just at noon, undereverv root of plantine 
and of mugwort ; the eflects whereof are wonderful ; for who- 
soever weareth or beareth the same about with them, shall be 
* freed from the plague, fever, ague, and sundry other diseases. 
And one author especially writeth, and conkantly averreth, 
that he never knew any that used to carry of this marvellous 
cole about them, who ever were, to his knowledge, sick of 
the plague, or (indeed) complained of any other maladie.” 

The last summer,” says Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, 161)6, 
p. 103, “oTi the day of St. John Baptist, [1694,] I acci- 
dentally was walking in the ^pasture behind Montague house ; 
it was twelve a clock. I saw there about two or three and 
twenty young women, most of them well habited, on their 
knees, very busie, as if they had been weeding. I could 
not presently learn what the matter was ; at last a young man 
told me that they were looking for a coal under the root of a 
plantain, to put under their heads that night, and they should 
dream who would be their husbands. It was to be found that 
day and hour.” 

The following, however, in part an explanation of this 
sHigiAar search, occurs in the Practice of Paul Barbette, 1675, 
p. / : lor the falling sicknesse some ascribe unuch to coals 
pulled out (on St. John Baptist s Eve) from under the roots 
of mugwort : but those authors are deceived, for thev are not 
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coals, but old acid roots, consisting of much volatile salt, and 
Xare almost always to be found under mugwort : so that it is 
oif y a certain superstition that those old dead roots ought to 
be pulled up on the eve of St. John Baptist, about twelve at 
niyht.'''' 

The Status Scholm Pltonesis, a.d. 1560, (MS. Addit. 
Brit. Mus. 1813,) says, “ In hac Vigilia moris erat (quamdiu 
stftit) pueris, ornare lectos variis rerum variarum picturis; et 
qjirmina de vita rebusque ge§tis Joannis Baptistae et praecur- 
soris componere: et pulchre exscripta affigere Clinopodiis lec- 
torum, eruditis legenda.” And again,— ‘‘ Meiue Junii, in 
Pesto Natalis D. Johannis post matutinas preces, dum con- 
suetudo floruit accedebant omnes scholastici ad rogum extruc- 
turn in orientali regione templi, ubi reverenter a sympho- 
niacis cantatis tribus Antiphonis, et pueris in ordine stantibus 
venitur ad rnerendam.” 

In Torrcblanca’s Daemonologia, p. 150, I find the following 
superstiti 1 mentioned on the night of John, or of St. 
Paid : Nostri saeculi puellae in nocte S. Joannis vel S. Pauli 
ad fenestras spectantes, primas prsetereuntium voces captant, ut 
cui nubant conjectant.” Our author is a Spaniard. , 

Scott, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, p. J4d, tells us : 
Against witches “ hang boughs (hallowed on Midsummer Dav) 
at the stall door where the cattle stand.” 

Bishop Hall, in his Triumph of Rome, p 58, says, that 
“ St. John is implored for a benediction on wine upon bis 
day.” 

A singular custom at Oxford, on the day of St. John, 
Baptist, still remains to be menticmed. The notice of it, here 
copied, is from the Life of Bishop Horne, by the Rev. William 
Jones, (Works, vol. xii. p. 131.) — A letter of July the 25th, 

1 755, informed me that Mr. Horne, according to an established 
custom at Magdalen College, in Oxford, had begun to preach 
betore the University, on the day of Saint John the Baptist, 
ror the preaching of this annual sermon, a permanent pulpit of 
stone is inserted into a corner of the first quadrangle ; and so 
long as the stone pulpit was in use, {of whith I have been a 
witnesp) the quadrangle was furnished round the ^des with a 
large fence of green boughs, that the preaching might more 
nearly resemble that of John the Baptist in the wilderness ; 
and a pleasant sight it^was : but for many years the custom 
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lias oeen discontinued, and tlie assembly liave thought it safer 
to take shelter under the roof of the chapel.’* ^ 

[A chap-book in my possession gives the following method 
“ to khow what trade your husband will be : On Midsummer 
Eve take a small lump of lead (pewter is best), put it in your 
left stocking on going to bed, and place it under your pillow ; 
the next day being Midsummer Day, take a pail of water, and 
place it so as the sun shines exactly on it, and as the clock* is 
striking twelve, pour in your lead or pewter melted and boil- 
ing hot; as soon as it is cold and settled, take it out, and you 
will find among the emblems of his trade, a ship is a sailor, 
^ools a workman, trees a gardener, a ring a silversmith or 
jeweller, a book a parson or learned man, and so on.”] 

Lupton, in his Book of Notable Things, ed. 1660, p. 40, 
says : “ Three nails made in the vigil of the Nativity of St. 
John Baptist, called Midsommer Eve, and driven in so deep 
that they cannot be seen in the place where the party doth 
fall that hath the falling sickness, and naming the said par- 
ties name while it is doing, doth drive away the disease quite.” 

Cullinson, in his Somersetshire, iii. 586, says : “ In the 
parishes of Congresbury and Puxton are two large pieces of 
common land, called East and West Dolemoors (from the Saxon 
dal, which signifies a share or portion), which are divided into 
single acres, each bearing a peculiar and dilferent mark cut in 
the turf, such as a horn, four oxen and a mare, two oxen and a 
mare, a pole-axe, cross, dungTork, oven, duck’s Uest, hand-reel, 
and hare’s-tail. On the Saturday before OldMidsunmier, several 
proprietors of estates in the parishes of Congresbury, Puxton, 
and Week St. Lawrence, or their tenants, assemble on the 
commons. A number of apples are previously prepared, 
marked in the same manner with the beforementioned acres, 
which are distributed by a young lad to each of the .commoners 
from a bag or hat. At the close of the distibution each per- 
son repairs to his allotment, as his apple directs him, and 
takes possession for the ensuing year. An adjournment then 
takes place to the house of the overseer of Dolemoors (an 
officer annually elected from the tenants), where four acres, 
.resefrved for the purpose of paying expenses, are let by inch 
of candle, and the remainder of the day is sp«nt in that soci- 
ability and hearty mirth so congenial to the soul of a Somer- 
setshire yeoman.” [Midsummer Eve was foriqerly thought 
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to be a season productive of madness. So Olivia observes, 
speaking of Malvolio’s seeming frenzy, that it “ is a very 
Midsummer madness;” and Steevens thinks that ms “ this 
time was anciently thought productive of mental vagaries, to 
that circumstance the Midsummer Night’s Dream might 
have owed its title.” Heywood seems to allude to a similar 
belief, when he says^ — 

“As mad as a March hare ; where madness compares, 

Are not Midsummer hares as mad as March hares ?”] 


ST. PETER^S DAY. 

June 29 . 

Stow tells us that the rites of St John Baptist’s Eve were 
also used on the Eve of St. Peter and St. Paul : and Dr. 
Moresin informs us that in Scotland the people used, on this 
latter night, to run about on the mountains and higher 
grounds with lighted torches, like the Sicilian women of old 
in search of Proserpine.*’ 

In Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, l/ HL’, 
111. 105 , the Minister of Loudoim in Ayrshire, under the head 
of Antiquities, tells us : “ The custom still remains amongst 
the herds and young people to kindle fires in the high grounds, 
in honour of Beltan. Beltan, which in Gaelic signifies Baal, 
or Bel 8 fire, was anciently the time of this solemnity. It is 
now kept on St. Peter’s Day.”^ ^ 

informed that something similar to this was 
‘^e^tory ago in Northumberland on thi.s 
!,,f corned some kind of firebrands about 

me htlds of their respective villages. They made encroach- 
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ments, on these occasions, upon the bonfires of the neigh- 
bouring towns, of which they took away some of the ashes 
by forced this they called carding off the flower (probably 
the flour) of the wake,” Moresin thinks this a vestige of the 
ancient Cerealia. 

It appears from the sermon preached at Blandford Forum, 
in 1570, by W. Kethe, that, in the Papal times in this country, 
fires were customary, not only on the Eves of St, John the, 
Baptist at Midsummer, and of St. Peter and St. Paul the 
Apostles, but also on that of St. Thomas h Becket, or, as he 
is there styled, Thomas Becket the Tray tor.” 

The London Watch on this evening, put down in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and renewed for one year only in that 
of his successor, has been already noticed under Midsummer 
Eve. It appears also from the Status Scholoe Etonensis, 1560, 
that the Eton boys had a great bonfire annually on the east 
side of the churcii on St. Peter’s Day, as well as on that of 
St. John Baptist. 

In an old Account of the Lordship of Gisborough in Cleve- 
land, Yorkshire, and the adjoining coast, printed in the Anti- 
quarian Repertory from an ancient manuscript in the Cotton 
Library, speaking of the fishermen, it is stated, that ‘‘ upon 
St. Peter’s Daye they invite their friends and kinsfolk to a 
festyvall kept after their fashion with a free hearte, and noe 
shew of niggardnesse : that daye their boates are dressed 
curiously for the shewe, their mastes are painted, and certain 
rytes observed amongst them, with sprinkling their prowes 
with good liquor, sold with them at a groate the quarte, which 
custome or superstition suckt from their auncestors, even 
contynueth down unto this present tyme.” 


PROCESSUS AND MARTINIAN. 

[The following proverbial lines relating to this day (July 2,) 
were copied^from an early MS. by Cole, in voL 44 of his MS. 
Collections : « 

“ Si pluat in festo Processi et Martiniani, 

Imber erit grandis, et sufFocatio grani.”] ^ 



• TRANSLATION OF ST. THOMAS. 

“ In Translatione D. Thomse (mense Julii) solebant rogum 
construere, sed nec ornare lectos, nec carmina componere, sed 
Judere si placet preceptori/’ Status Scholae Etonensis, a.I). 
1560, MS. ut supra. 


ST. U L R I C. 

July 4. 

The following are the ceremonies of this day preserved in 
Googe’s ‘Translation of Naogeorgus: 

ST. HULDRYCHE. 

“ Wheresoever Iluldryche hath his place, the people there brings in 
Both carpes and pykes, and mullets fat, his favour here to win. 

Amid the church there sittcth one, and to the Eultar nie, 

That selleth fish, and so good cheep, that every man may buie : 

Nor any thing he loseth here, bestowing thus his paine. 

For when it liath beene offred once, Tis brought him all againe, 

That twise or thrise he selles the same, ungodlinesse such gaine 
Doth still bring in, and plentiously the kitchin doth maintaine. 

Whence comes this same religion newe ? what kind of God is this 
Same Huldryche here, that so desire? and so delightes in fishe ?” 

The Popish Kingdome, fol. 55. 


TRANSLATION OF MARTIN. 

• • 

[A similar tradition was current on this day, July 4tli, to 
that now ascribed to St. Swithin — 

^ “ Martini magni translatio in pluviam det 

Quadraginta dies continuere solet.”] • 
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ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. 

July 15. 

The following is said to be the origin of the old adage : 
“If it rain on St. Swithin’s Day, there will be rain more or less 
for forty-five succeeding days.*’ In the year 865, St. Swithiii;, 
Bishop of Winchester, to which rank he was raised by King 
Ethelwolfe, the Dane, dying, was canonized by the then Pope. 
Ho was singular for his desire to he buried in the open church- 
yard, and not in the chancel of the minster, as was usual with 
other bishops, which request was complied with ; but the 
monks, on his being canonized, taking it into their heads that 
it was disgraceful for the saint to lie in tlie open churchyard, 
resolved to remove his body into the choir, which was to have 
been done with solemn procession on the 15th of July. It 
rained, however, so violently on that day, and for forty days suc- 
ceeding, as had hardly ever been known, which made them set 
* aside their design as heretical and blasphemous ; and instead, 
they erected a chapel over his grave, at which many miracles 
are said to have been wrought. 

Blount tells us that St. Swithin, a holy Bishop of Winchester 
about the year 860, was called the weeping St. Swithin, for 
that, about his feast, Prsesepc and Aselli, rainy constellations, 
arise cosmically, and commonly cause rain. Gay, in his 
Trivia, mentions— 

“ How if, on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 

And ev’ry pent-house streams with hasty showers. 

Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 

And wash the pavements with incessant rain.” « 

Nothing occurs in the legendary accounts of this Saint, 
which throws any light upon the subject ; the following lines 
occur in Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1697 : 

^ In this month is St. Swithin’s Day ; 

On which, if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will, ‘ 

Or more or less, some rain distill. 

This Swithin was asanit, I tnow, , 

And Winchester’s bishop also. 
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^ Who in his time did many a feat, 

* As Popish legends do repeat : 

A woman having broke her eggs 
By stumbling at another’s legs, • 

For which she made a woeful cry, 

St. Swithin chanc’d for to come by. 

Who made them all as sound, or more 
Than ever that they were before. 

* But whether this were so or no, 

• ’Tis more than you or I do know. 

Better it is to rise betirae. 

And to make hay while sun doth shine. 

Than to believe in tales or lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise.” 

[ And in Poor Robin for 1735: 

“ If it rain on St. Swithin’s Day ; 

I’ve heard some antient farmers say 
It will continue forty days. 

According to the country phrase. 

’Tis a sad time, the lawyers now, 

And doctors nothing have to do, 

Likewise the oyster women too.” 

Ben Jonson, in Every Man out of liis Humour, thus* 
alludes to the day “0, here St. Swithin’s, the fifteenth day; 
variable weather, for the most part rain ; good ; for the most 
part rain. Why, it should rain fourty days after, now, more 
or less ; it was a rule held afore I was able to hold* a plough, 
and yet here are two days no ram; ha! it makes me to muse.”] 
Churchill thus glances at the superstitious notions about 
rain on St. Swithin’s Day : ^ 

“ July, to whom, the dog-star in her train, 

St. James give-s oisters, and St. Swithin rain.”* 

These J.ines upon St. Swithin’s Day ate still common in 
many parts of the country : 

“ St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain : 

, St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair. 

For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” • 

* A pleasant writer in the World, No. 10 (the late* Lord ClrfoiwlL 
speaking on the Alteration of the style, says : “ Were our astrononxers so 
ignorant as to think that the old proverbs would serve for their new- 
fangled calendar ? Could they imagine that St. Swithin would accommo- 
date her rainf planet to tfie convenience of their calculations V* 
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ST. KENELM’s ‘DAY. 


There is an old saying, that when it rains on St. S within s 
dW, it is the Saint christening the apples. 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the parish of Tlorley, in 
the county of Surrey, under the years 150.5-6, is the following 
entry, which implies a gathering on this saint s day, or account : 
“ Itm. Saintt Swithine farthyngs the said 2 ^eres, 3s, M. 

In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 230, is a list of church 
duties and payments relating to the church of 
Thames, in which the following items appear : “ 23 Hen. Vll. 
Imprimis, at Easter for any howseholder kepying a brode 
gate shall pay to the paroche prests wages 3d, Item, to the 
paschall id. To St. Swithin id. Also any howse-holder 
kepyng one tenement shall pay to the paroche prests wages 2d. 
Item, to the Paschal \d. And to St. Swithin id. 

[The following local proverbs may find a place here.: 

» tf St. Swithin greets [weeps], the proverb says, 

The weather will be foul for forty days. 

A shower of rain in July, when the corn begins to fill. 

Is worth a plough of oxen, and all that belongs theretill. 

, Some rain, some rest ; 

Fine weather isn’t always best. 

Frosty nights, and hot sunny days. 

Set the corn-fields all in a blaze, (i.e. they have a tendency to for- 
ward the ripening of the * white’ crops. ^’] 


ST. KENELM^S DAY. 

July 17. 

[A VEEY curious custom was formerly practised at Clent, in 
the parish of Hales-Owen, co. Salop. “ A fair was to be 
held in the field in which St. Kenelm’s Chapel is situate ; it 
is of very ancient date, and probably arose from the congre- 
catine together of numbers of persons to visit the shrine of 
St. Kenelmon the feast of the Saint, 17th of July. By the 
.13d Henry VIIL, the fair, or rather, we presume, the tolls of 
tfie fair, were granted to Roger de Somery, the Lord of Clent. 
The article of cheese was the principal commodity brought for 
sale till, abont a quarter of a century ago, the fair was num- 
bered amongst the bygones. Clent wfe royal demesne, and 
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still enjoys peculiar privileges : the inhabitants are free from 
*s«rving on juries at assizes and sessions, and also of tolls 
throughout the kingdom, and at St. Kenelm’s fair, and also 
at the fair of Holy Cross, in the parish of Clent, and1:he inha- 
bitants sold ale and other refreshments without license or the 
intervention of the gauger, by an old charter which was 
granted by Edward the Confessor, and confirmed by Elizabeth. 
St. Kenelm's wake is held, or rather used to be held, for ’tis 
^ow but little noticed, on the Sunday after the fair ; on which 
day, within the recollection of numbers of persons now living, 
it was the annual practice to crab the parson. The last 
clergyman but one who was subjected to this process was a 
somewhat eccentric gentleman, named Lee. He had been 
chaplain to a man-of-war, and was a jovial old fellow in his 
way, who could enter into the spirit of the thing. My in- 
formant well recollects the worthy divine, after partaking of 
dinner nt the solitary house near the church, quietly quitting 
the table when the time for performing the service drew nigh, 
and reconnoitring the angles of the building, and each ‘ but- 
tress and coign of vantage’ behind which it was reasonable to 
suppose the enemy would be posted, and watching for a • 
favourable opportunity, he would start forth at his best walking 
pace (he scorned to run) to reach the church. Around him, 
thick and fast, fell from ready hands a shower of crabs, not a 
few telling with fearful emphasis on his burly parson, amid 
the intense merriment of the ru^ic assailants ; hut the distance 
is small ; he reaches the old Saxon porch, and the storm is 
over. Another informant, a man of Clent, states that he has 
seen the late incumbent, the Rev. John Todd, frequently tun 
the gauntlet, and that on one occasion there were two sacks of 
crabs, each containing at least three bushels, emptied in the 
church fi^ld, besides large store of other missiles provided by 
other parties ; and it also appears that some of the more 
wanton not unfrequently threw sticks, stakes, &c., which 
probably led to the suppression of the practice. The custom 
of crabbing the parson is said to have arjsen on this wise. 
‘Long, long ago,’ an incumbent of Frankley, to which St. 
Kenelm s is attached, was accustomed, through horrid* deep- 
rutted, miry i^ads, occasionally to wend his way to the seques- 
tered depository of the remains of the murdered Saint King, to 
perform divine service. It was liis wont to carry creature 
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comforts with him, which he discussed at a lone farm-house 
ijear the scene of his pastoral duties. On one occasion, 
whether the pastor’s wallet was badly furnished, or his stomach 
more thSui usually keen, tradition sayeth not ; but having eat 
up his own provision, he was tempted (after he had donned 
his sacerdotal habit, and in the absence of the good dame) 
to pry into the secrets of a huge pot in which was simmering 
the savoury dinner the lady had provided for her household ; 
among the rest, dumplings formed no inconsiderable portioi'l 
of the contents. The story runs that our parson poached 
sundry of them, hissing hot, from the caldron, and hearing 
the footsteps of his hostess, he, with great dexterity deposited 
them in the ample sleeves of his surplice ; she, however, was 
conscious of her loss, and closely following the parson to the 
church, by her presence prevented him from disposing of 
them, and to avoid her accusation, he forthwith entered the 
reading-desk and began to read the service, the clerk beneath 
making the responses. Ere long a dumpling slips out of the 
parson’s sleeve, and falls on sleek John’s head ; he looked up 
with astonishment, but took the matter in good part, and 
proceeded with the service ; by and bye, however, John’s pate 
receives a second visitation, to which he, with upturned eyes 
and ready tongue, responded, ‘ Two can play at that, master !’ 
and suiting the action to the word, he forthwith began pelting 
the parson with crabs, a store of which he had gathered, 
intending to take them homfe in his pocket to foment the 
sprained leg of his jade of a horse ; and so well did the clerk 
play his part, that the parson soon decamped amid the jeers of 
the old dame, and the laughler of the few persons who were 
in attendance ; and in commemoration of this event (so saith 
the legend), ‘crabbing the parson’ has been practised on <^he 
Wake Sunday from that time till a very recent period.”^ 

This very singular custom is alluded to in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Sept. 1797, p. 738 : “At the wake held there, 
called Kenelm’s Wake, alias Crab Wake, the inhabitants have 
a singular custonj of pelting each other with crabs ; and even 
the clergyman seldom escapes, as he goes to, or comes from 
the chapel.”* It would seem from this, that the clergyman 
was not the only object of attack.] ♦- 

> From a paper by Mr. J. Noake, tf Worcestei^ 
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^ ^ ST. MARGARET’S DAY. 

July 20. , 

Granger, in his Biographical History of England, iii. 54, 
quotes the following passage from Sir John Birkenhead’s 
Assembly Mmi: many Sisters flock to him as at Paris on 

St. Margaret’s Day, when all come to church that are or hope 
•to be with child that year.” 

“From the East,” says Butler, “ the veneration of this Saint 
was exceedingly propagated in England, France, and Germany, 
in the eleventh century, during the holy wars.” 


ST. BRIDGET. 

July 23 

“ July 23, The departure out of this life of St. Bridget, 
widdow, who, after many peregrinations made to holy places, * 
tull of the Holy Ghost, Anally reposed at Borne : whose body 
was after translated into Suevia. Her principal festivity is 
celebrated upon the seaventh of October.” See the Roman 
Martyrologe according to the Reformed Calendar, translated 
into English by G. K. of the Stffciety of Jesus, 1627. In the 
Diarium Historiciim, 4to. Francof. 1590, p. Ill, we read, 
‘"Emortualis Dies S. Brigittse Reg. Suecise* 

Col. Vallancey, in his Essay on the Antiquity of the Irish 
Language, 1772, p. 21, speaking of Ceres, tells us: “Mr. 
Kolhn thinks this deity was the same qrieen of heaven to 
wliom the Jewish women burnt incense, poured out drink 
onermgs, and made cakes for her with their own hands.” 
Jerem. ch. xvii. v. 18; and adds : “This Pagan custom is 
still preserved in Ireland on the eve of St. Bridget ; and which 
was probably transposed to St. Bridget’s Eve, from the festival 
ot a tamed poetess of the same name in the time'of Paganism, 
n an ancient Glossary now before me, she is described: 
liridget, a poetess, the daughter of Dagha; a goddess of 
^reland. /)n St. Bridget’s Eve every farmer’s wife in Ireland 
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makes a cake, called Bairinhreac; the neighbours are invited, 
the madder of ale and the pipe go round, and the evening 
concludes with mirth and festivity.” 

Yet, atecording to the Flowers of the Lives of the most 
Renowned Saints of the three Kingdoms, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, by Hierome Porter, 1632, p. 118, Bridgitt’s Day 
(Virgin of Kildare, in Ireland) was February the 1st. 


ST. JAMES’S DAY 

July 25. 

The following is the blessing of new apples upon this day, 
preserved in the Manuale ad Usum Sarum, 1555, f. 64. 
“Benedictio Pomorum in Die Sancti Jacobi. Te deprecamur, 
omnipotens Deus, ut benedicas hunc fructum novorum pomo- 
rum : ut qui esu arboris letalis et porno in primo parente justa 
funeris sententia mulctati sumus; per illustrationem unici 
• filii tui Redemptoris Dei ac Domini nostri Jcsu Christi et 
Spiritus Sancti benedictionem sanctificata sint omnia atque 
benedicta : depulsisque primi facinoris intentatoris insidiis, 
salubriter ex hujus, diei anniversaria solennitate diversis terris 
edenda germina sumamus per eundera Dominum in unitate 
ejusdem. Deinde sacerdos a^ergat ea aqua benedicta'^ 
Hasted, in his History of Kent, i. 537, parish of Cliff, in 
Shamel hundred, tells us that ** the rector, by old custom, 
distributes at his parsonage house on St. James’s Day, annually, 
a mutton pye and a loaf, to as many persons as chuse to 
demand it, the expense of which amounts to about 15Z. per 
annum.” * « 

On St. James’s Day, old style, oysters come in, in London ; 
and there is a popular superstition still in force, like that 
relating to goose on Michaelmas Day, that whoever eats oysters 
on that day will never want money for the rest of the year.^ 

Buties, in Ws Dyet’s Dry Dinner, 1599, says : “ It is unseasonable and 
unwholesome in all monthes that have not an K in thein. name to eat an 
oister, because it is then venerious.” 
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• , ’ MACE MONDAY. 

[The first Monday after St. Anne’s Day, July 2 6, •a feast is 
held at Newbury, in Berkshire, the principal dishes being 
bacon and beans. In the course of the day, a procession 
takes place ; a cabbage is stuck on a pole, and carried instead 
of a mace, accompanied by similar substitutes for other 
Emblems of civic dignity. A character in the Devonshire 
Dialogue, ed. 1839, p. 33, says, — “Why, dant’e know the old 
zouls keep all holidays, and eat pancakes Shrove Tuesday, 
hacon and beans Mace Monday^ and rize to zee the zin dance 
Easter Day ?”] 


GULE OF AUGUST, or LAMMAS DAY. 

Dr. Petttngal, in the second volume of the Archseologia, 
p. 67, derives Gule from the Celtic or British Wyly or Gwyl,* 
signifying a festival or holiday, and explains “ Gule of August” 
to mean no more than the holiday of St Peter ad Vincula in 
August, when the people of England under Popery paid their 
Peter pence. This is confirmed by Blount,^ who^tells us that 
Lammas Day, the 1st of August, otherwise called the Gule, or 
Yule of August, may be a corruption of the British word Gwyl 
Awsty signifying the Feast of August. He adds, indeed, “ or 
it may come from Vmculay chiPins, that day being called, in 
Latin, Festum Sancti Petri ad Vincula^ 

Gebelin, in his Allegories Orientales, says, that as the month 
of Auguait was the first in the Egyptian year, the first day of it 
was called Gule, which being Latinized makes Gula, Our 
legendaries, surprised at seeing this word at the head in the 
month of August, did not overlook, but converted it to their 
own purpose. They made out of it the feast of the daughter 
of the Tribune Quirinus, cured of some disorder in the throat 
(Gula is the Latin for throat) by kissing the chains of Sfr. Pe^er, 
whose feast is solemnized on this day. 

* [In ani^ther place, Jiowever, he says it was named GuU from the 
Latin Gula^ a throat. See Soane’s New Curiosities of Literature, ii. 123.] 

• • • 
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GULE OF AUGUST, OR LAMMAS D iY. 


Geoelia’s etymon of the word will hereafter be considered » 
under Yule as formerly used to signify Christmas. ^ 

In th^ ancient Calendar of the Romish Church which I 
have had occasion so frequently to cite, I find the subsequent 
remark on the first of August : 

“ Chains are worshipped, &c. 

“ Catenae coluntur ad Aram in Exquiliis , 

Ad Vicum Cyprium juxta Titi thermas.” 

Antiquaries are divided also in their opinions concerning the 
origin of the word Lam, or Lamb-mass. We have an old 
proverb, “At latter Lammass,’' which is synonj^mous with 
the “ad Grsecas Calendas” of the Latins, and the vulgar 
saying, “ When two Sundays come together,” i. e. never. It 
was in this phrase tnat Queen Elizabeth exerted her genius in 
an extempore reply to the ambassador of Philip II. : “ Ad 
Graecas, bone Rex, fient mandata Kalendas.” 

“ Lammass day, in the Salisbury Manuals, is called ‘ Bene- 
^dictio novorum fructuum ; in the Red Book of Derby, hlap 
ina 2 rr^ ‘tjoes ; see also Oros. Interp. 1. 6. c. 19. But in the 
Sax. Chron. p. 138, a.d. 1009, it is balam-maeppe. Mass 
was a word for festival : hence our way of naming the festivals 
of Christmass, Candlemass, Martinmass, &c. Instead therefore 
of Lammass* quasi Lamb-masse. from the ofiering of the tenants 
at York, may we not rather suppose the P to have been left 
out in course of time from general use, and La-mass or hla- 
mserre will appear.” Gent. Mag. Jan. 1799, p. 33. 

Some suppose it is called Lammass Day, quasi Lamb-raasse, 
because, on that day, the tenants “who held lands of the 
Cathedral Church in York, which is dedicated to St. Peter ad 
Vincula, were bound by their tenure to bring a live lamb into 
the church at high mass. Others, according to Blount, sup- 
pose it to have been derived from the Saxon Hlap Msepre, 
i.e. loaf masse, or bread masse, so named as a ^ feast 
of thanksgiving to God for the first-fruits of the corn. It 
seems to havq been observed with bread of new wheat ; and 
accordingly it is a usage in some places for tenants to be 
bound to bring in wheat of that year to their lord, on or 
before the Ist of August. 

Vallancey, in his Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, x. 464, 
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_ cites Cormac, Archbishop of Cashel in the tenth century, in 
^ kis Irish Glossary, as telling us that, “ in his time, four great 
fires were lighted up on the four great festivals of the Druids; 
viz. in February, May, August, and November.” Yallancey 
also tells us, p. 472, that this, day (the Gule of August) was 
dedicated to the sacrifice of the fruits of the soil. La-ith-mas 
was the day of the oblation of grain. It is pronounced 
La-ee-mas, a word readily corrupted to Lammas. 1th is all 
•kinds of grain, particularly wheat : and mas, fruit of all kinds, 
especially the acorn, whence mast. Cul and Gul in the Irish 
implies a complete circle, a belt, a wheel, an anniversary.” 


ST. SIXTUS, Aug. 6. 

[The following lines are quoted by Cole in vol. 44 of his 
MS. collections : 

“In Sixti festo venti validi memor esto ; 

Si sit nulla quies, farra valere scies/'] 


ASSUMPTION OP THE VIEGIN MARY. 

August* 15. 

Barnabe Googe has the following lines upon this day in 
the English version of Naogeorgus : 

The blessed Virgin Maries feast hath here his place and time, 

Wherein, departing from the earth, she did the heavens clime; 

Great bundels then of hearbes to church the people fast doe beare, 

The which against all hurtfull things the priest doth hallow theare. 

Ihu5 kindle they and nourish still the peoples wickednesse. 

And vainly make them to believe whatsoever they expresse : 

For sundrie witchcrafts by these hearbs are wrought, and*divers cKarnfts, 
And cast into 4he fire, are thought to drive away all harmes, 

And every painefull griefe from man, or beast, for to expell, 
far otherwise than nature or the worde of God doth tell.” 

* Popish Kingdome, j). 55- 
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ST. EOCH’s day. 


Bishop Hall also tells us, in the Triumphs of Rome, p. 58, 
‘‘ that upon this day it was customary to implore blessing.* 
upon herj^s, plants, roots, and fruits.” 


ST. KOCH’S DAY. 

August 16. 

Among the Extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
St. Michael Spurrier-Gate, in the city of York, printed in 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Ancient Manners, I find—*' 1518. 
Paid for writing of St. Royke Masse, 

Dr. Whitaker thinks that St. Roche or Rockes Day was 
celebrated as a general harvest-home. 

In Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters, 1630, under that of 
the Franklin, he says : ** He allowes of honest pastime, and 
thinkes not the bones of the dead any thing bruised, or the 
^ worse for it, though tlie country lasses dance in the church- 
yard after even-song. Rock Monday, and the wake in summer, 
shrovings, the wakefull ketches on Christmas Eve, the hoky, 
or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds them no 
reliques of Popery.” 

I have sometimes suspected that “ Roche Monday'"^ is a mis- 
print for ^^llock Monday r but there is apassage in Warner’s 
Albions England, ed. 1597 and 1602, p. 121, as follows: 

“ Rock and Plow Monday gams saPgang with saint feasts and kirk sights." 

And again, ed. 1602, p. 407, 

“ rie duly keepe for thy delight Rock Monday and the wake, ; 

Have shrovings, Christmas gambols, with the hokie and seed cake." 

* On this passage, Pegge, by whom the extracts were communicated, 
remarks, “ St. Royk, St. Roche (Aug. 16). Q. why commemorated in 
particular.^ There is Roche Abbey, in the West Riding of the county of 

'fork, which does not take its name from the Saint, but from its situation 
on‘a rock, and is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. — Tanner. The writing 
probably means making a new copy of the music appropriated to the day." 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 

August 24. ^ 

In New Essay es and Characters, by John Stephens the 
younger, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. 1631, p. 297, we read : — 

“ Like a bookseller’s shoppe on Bartholomew Day at London, 
the stalls of which are so adorn’d with Bibles and Prayer- 
ITookes, that almost nothing is left within, but heathen 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Gough, in his History of Croyland Aboey, p. 73, men- 
tions an ancient custom there of giving little knives to all 
comers on St. Bartholomew’s Day. This abuse, he says, 

was abolished by Abbot John de Wisbech, in the time of 
Edward the Fourth, exempting both the abbot and convent 
from a great and needless expense. This custom originated 
in allusion to the knife wherewith St. Bartholomew was 
flead. Three of these knives were quartered with three of 
the whips so much used by St. Guthlac, in one coat borne by 
this house. Mr. Hunter had great numbers of them, of dif- 
ferent sizes, found at different times in the ruins of the abbey * 
and in the river. We have engraved three from drawings in 
the Minute Books of the Spalding Society, in whose drawers 
one is still preserved. These are adopted as the device of a 
town-piece, called the Poore’s Halfe-p'eny of Croylaad, 1670.” 

[In allusion, says Mr. Hampton, to the forty days of rain 
wdiich were supposed to depend upon the state of St. Swithin’s 
Day, there is a proverb, — ^ 

All the tears that St. Swithin can cry, 

St. Bartholomew’s dusty mantle wipes drj\”] 


HOLY-ROOD DAY. 

• September 14. 

This festival, called also Holy Cross Day, wga instituted 
on account of J;he recovery of a large piece of the Cross by 
the emperor Heraclius, after it had been taken away, on the 
plundering of JerusaJjpm by Chosroes, king of Persia, about 
the year of tJhrist 615. 
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Rood and cross are synonymous. From the Anglo-Saxon,. 
po^». “ The tood,” as Fuller observes, “ when perfectly made, 

and witja all the appurtenances thereof, had not only the 
image of our Saviour extended upon it, but the figures of the 
Virgin Mary and St. John, one on each side: in allusion to 
John xix. 26, ^ Christ on the Cross saw his mother and the 
disciple whom he loved standing by.’ ” See Fuller’s Hist. 
Waltham Abbey, pp. 16, 17. , 

Such was the representation denominated the rood, usually 
placed over the screen which divided the nave from the chancel 
of our churches. To our ancestors, we are told, it conveyed 
a full type of the Christian church: the nave representing the 
church militant, and the chancel the church triumphant ; 
denoting that all who would go from the one to the other 
must pass under the rood, that is, carry the Cross and suffer 
affliction. Churchwardens’ accounts, previous to the Refor- 
mation, are usually full of entries relating to the rood-loft. 
The following extracts belong to that formerly in the churcli 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, 5 Ken. VI. : ‘‘ Also for makynge of a 
peire endentors betwene William Serle, carpenter, and us, for 
the rode lofte and the under clerks chambre, ij«. viij^/.” The 
second leaf, he observes, of the churchwardens’ accounts con- 
tains the names (it should seem) of those who contributed to 
the erection of the rood-loft.^ ‘‘Also ress. of serteyn men 
for the rod loft ; fyrst of Ric. Goslyn 10^. ; also of Thomas 
Raynwall 10/. ; also of Rook 26^. Id, ; and eighteen others. 
Summa totalis 95/. lU. 9«/.” The carpenters on this occasion 
appear to have had what in -modern language is called “their 
drinks” allowed them over and above their wages. “ Also 
the day after St. Dunston the 19 day of May, two car- 
penters with her Nondens'^’^ 

' Other entries respecting the rood-loft occur, ibid. “ Also payd for a 
rolle and 2 gojons of iron and a rope xiiijd. Also payd to 3 carpenters 
removing the stallis of the quer xxd. Also payd for 6 peny nail and 
5 peny nail xjd. Also for crochats, and three iron pynnes and a staple xiijd. 
Also for 5 yardis and a halfe of grene hokeram iij*. d. ob. Also for 
lengthyng of 2^ cheynes and 6 jerdes of gret wyer xiiijd. Also payd for 
eleven dozen pavyng tyles, iij«. iiijd.” 

® Nunchion (s. a colloquial word), a piece of victuals eaten between meals. 
The word occurs in Cotgrave’s Dictionary : “ A imncions or nuncheon (or 
aftemoones repast), gouber, gouster, recin^, resyie. To take ^.n-aftemoone’s 
nuncheon, reciner, ressiner." 
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In Howe’s edition of Stow’s Chronicle, 2 Edw. VL 1547, 

, we read: “The 17 of Nov. was begun to be pulled downe 
the roode in Paules Churchy with Mary and John, and all 
other images in the church, and then the like was d#ne in all 
the churches in London, and so throughout England, and 
texts of Scripture were written upon the walls of those 
churches against images, &c.” Many of our rood-lofts, how- 
ever, were not taken down till late in the reign of Queen 
, Elizabeth. 

It appears to have been the custom to go a nutting upon 
this day, from the following passage in the old play of Grim 
the Collier of Croydon — 

“ This day, they say, is called Holy.rood Day, 

And all the youth are now a nutting gone.^* 

[The* following occurs in Poor Robin, 1709 : 

“ The devil, as the common people say, 

Doth go a nutting on Holy-^rood day ; 

And sure such leachery in some doth lurk, 

Going a nutting do the devil’s work.”] 

It appears from the curious MS. Status Scholee Etonensis, * 
1560, that in the month of September, “on a certain day,” 
most probably on the 14th, the beys of Eton school were to 
have a play-diay, in order to go out and gather nuts, with a 
portion of which, when they returned, they wene to make 
presents to the different masters of that seminary. It is 
ordered, however, that before this leave be granted them, they 
should wTite verses on the fruitfulness of autumn, the deadly 
colds, &c. of advancing winter. 


MICHAELMAS. 

, September 29. 

• 

“ Michaelmas,” says Bailey, “ is a festival appoin^d by 
the church to be observed in honour of St. Michael the Aren ^ 
angel, who is supposed to be the chief of the Host of Heaven, 
as Lucifer is of the infernal ; ami as he was supposed to be 

• • 23 
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the protector of the Jewish, so is he now esteemed the guar- 
dian and defender of the Christian Church. 

It has long been and still continues the custom at this tmn: 
of the year, or thereabouts, to elect the governors of towns 
and cities, the civil guardians of the peace of men, perhaps, 
as Bourne supposes, because the least of angels natiira y 
enough brings to our minds the old opinion of tutelar spirits, 
who have, or are thought to have, the particular charge ot 
certain bodies of men, or districts of country, as also that 
every man has his guardian angel, who attends him from the 
cradle to the grave, from the moment of his coming in, to his 
going out of life.^ The following account is taken from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1804, p. 965 : 

“ Monday, October Ist, 1804. This day the lord mayor 
and aldermen proceeded from Guildhall, and the two sheriffs 
with their respective companies from Stationer’s Hall : and 
having embarked on the Thames, his lordship in the city 
barge, and the sheriffs in the stationers’ barge, went in aquatic 
state to Palace-yard. They proceeded to the Court ot Ex- 
chequer, where, after the usual salutations to the bench (the 
cursitor baron, Francis Maseres, Esq., presiding), the recorder 
presented the two sheriffs ; the several writs were then read, 
and the sheriffs and the senior undersheriff took the usual 
oatlis. The ceremony, on this occasion, in the Court of Ex 
chequer, which vulgar error supposed to be an unmeaning 
farce, is soiemn and impressive ; nor have the new sheriffs the 
least connexion either with chopping of sticks or counting of 
hobnails. The tenants of a manor in Shropshire are directed 

a 

* The following extract from a very rare book entitled Curiosities, or 
the C^abinet of Nature, by R. B. Gent. (Ro. Basset), 1637, p. 228, informs 
us of a very singular office assigned by ancient superstition to the good 
genii of infants. The book is by way of question and ans ver. “ Q. 
Wherefore is it that the childe cryes when the absent nurse’s brests doe 
pricke and ake ? An. That by dayly experience is found to be so, so that 
by that the nurse is hastened home to the infant to supply the defect ; and 
the reason is that either at that very instant that the infant hath iinishtff 
its concoction, the breasts are replenished, and, for want of drawing, the 
milke paines the breast, as it is seen likewise in milch cattell ; or rather 
the good eenius of the infant seemeth by that means to sollicite or trouble 
the nurse in the infant’s behalfe : which reason seemeth pie more firm and 
probable, because sometimes sooner, sometimes later, the child cryeth, 
neither is the state of the nurse and infant alwayes the same.” 
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to come forth to do their suit and service ; on which the 
•v/enior alderman below the chair steps forward, and chops a 
single stick, in token of its having been customary for the 
tenants of that manor to supply their lord with fiael. The 
owners of a forge in the parish of St. Clement (which for- 
merly belonged to the city, and stood in the high road from 
tile Temple to Westminster, but now no longer exists) are 
.then called forth to do their suit and service ; when an officer 
• of the court, in the presence of the senior alderman, produces 
six horseshoes and sixty-one hob-nails, which he counts over 
in form before the cursitor baron, who, on this particular oc- 
casion, is the immediate representative of the sovereign. The 
whole of the numerous company then again embarked in their 
barges, and returned to Blackfriars-bridge, where the state car- 
riages were in waiting. Thence they proceeded to Stationers’ 
Hall, \there a most elegant entertainment was given by Mr. 
SheriT Domville.” 

For a custom after the election of a mayor at Abingdon, in 
Berkshire, see the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1782, p. .558. The 
following occurs in the same periodical for 1790, p. 1191 : 

At Kidderminster is a singular custom. On the election of* 
a bailiff the inhabitants assemble in the principal streets to 
throw cabbage-stalks at each other. The town-house bell 
gives signal for the affray. This is called lawless hour. This 
done (for it lasts an hour), the bailiff elect and ^corporation, 
in their robes, preceded by drums and fifes (for they have no 
waits), visit the old and new bailiff, constables, &c. &c., 
attended by the mob. In the mean time the most respectable 
families in the neighbourhood we invited to meet and fling 
apples at them on their entrance. I have known forty pot$ 
of apples expended at one house.” 

In tlje ancient Eomish Calendar, the. following entry oc- 
curs on Michaelmas Day : “Arx tonat in gratiam tutelaris 
numinis.” Bishop Hall, in his Triumphs of Rome, ridicules 
the superstitions of Romish sailors, who, in passing by St. 
Miciiael’s Grecian promontory Malla, used to ply him with 
their best devotions, that he would hold sBll his wings from 
resting too hard upon tbeir sails. A red veltet bucklef is siaid 
by the bishop to be still preserved in a castle of Jformandy, 
and was believed to have been that which the archangel made 
use of wlmn he com])ated the dragon. 
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Stevenson, in his Twelve Moneths, 1661, p. 44, says: 
“They say so many d ayes old the moon is on Michaelmas > 
Day, so many floods after,” 

[The following lines are proverbial in Suflblk : 

“ At Michaelmas time, or a little before, 

Half an apple goes to the core ; 

At Christmas time, or a little after, 

A crab in the hedge, and thanks to the grafter.” 

At this season village maidens in the west of England go 
up and down the hedges gathering crab-applcs, which they 
carry home, putting them into a loft, and forming with them 
the initials of their supposed suitors’ names. The initials 
which are found on examination to be most perfect on Old 
Michaelmas day, are considered to represent the strongest 
attachments, and the best for the choice of husbands#] 


ALL THE HOLY ANGELS. 

The following saints are invoked against various diseases : 
St Agatha against sore breasts ; St. Anthony against inflam- 
mations ; St. Apollonia j^nd St. Lucy against the toothache ; 
St. Benedict against the stone, and poison ; St. Blaise against 
bones sticking in the throat, fire, and inflammations;' St. 
Christopher^ and St. Mark against sudden death ; St. Clara 
against sore eyes ; St. Genow against the gout ; St. Job and 
St. Fiage against the venereal disease ; St. John against epi- 
lepsy and poison St. Liberius against the stone and fistula ; 

' He had cured a boy that had got a fish-bone in his throat.*' (See the 
Golden Legend.) And was particularly invoked by the Papists in the 
Squinnancyor Quinsy. Fabric. Biblio. Antiq. p. 267. Gent. Mag. vol. xliii. 
p. 384. 

2 “ A cock is offered (at least was wont to be) to St. Christo^er in 
Touraine for a certaifle sore which useth to be in the end of mens fingers, 
the white-flaw.” World of Wonders, p. 308. The cock was to be a 
white one.- 

® “ Apollini et A5sculapio ejus filio datur morbo medick:.am facere, apud 
nos Cosmse et Damiano : at pestis in partem cedit Rocho : oculorum lip- 
pitudo Clar». Antonius suibus medendis sufficjit : et Apollo noster den- 
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St. Maine against the scab ; St. Margaret against danger in 
child-bearing, also St. Edine ; St. Martin^ for the itch ; St. 
Marus against palsies and convulsions; St. Maui^ for the 
gout; St. Otiha against sore eyes and headache, also St. 
Juliana ; St. Petronilla and St. Genevieve against fevers ; St. 
Quintan against coughs ; St. Romanus against devils pos- 
sessing people; St. Ruffin against madness; St. Sebastian 
^ and St. Roch against the plague ; St. Sigismund against 
fevers and ague ; St. Valentine against the epilepsy ; St. 
Venisa against green-sickness; St. Wallia or St. Wallery 
against the stone ; and St. Wolfgang against lameness. 

In imitation of heathenism, the Romanists assigned tutelar 
gods to distinct professions and ranks of people (some of them 
not of the best sort), to different trades, &c. ; nay, they even 
condescended to appoint these celestial guardians also to the 
care of animals, &c. It is observable in this place how closely 
Popery has in this respect copied the Heathen mythology. She 
has the Supreme Being for Jupiter; she has substituted angels 
for genii, and the souls of saints for heroes, retaining all 
kinds of demons. Against these pests she has carefully* 
provided her antidotes. She exorcises them out of waters, 
she rids the air of them by ringing her hallowed bells, &c. 

Barnaby Rich, in the Irish Hubbub, or the English Hue 
and Crie, 1619, p. 36, has the following passage: “There 


tium morbis. Morbo sontico olim Hercules, nunc Joannes et Valentinus 
praesuiit. In arte obstetricandi Lucinara longe superat nostra Margareta, 
et quia haec moritur virgo, ne non satis attenta ad curam sit, quam neque 
didicit, neque experieutia cognovit, ifli in officia jungitur fungendo ex- 
pertus Marpurgus. Aliqui addunt loco Junonis, Reginam nostricoeli divam 
Mariam. Ruffinus et Romanus phrenesi praesunt, &c.” Moresini Papatus# 
p. 16. See also the World of Wonders, fol. 1607, j). 308. 

“ Diana the huntress new worshippers wins, 

Who call her St. Agnes, confessing their sins ! 

To the god Esculapius incurables pray. 

Since the doctor is christianiz'd St. Bart’lome ; 

« Tlio’ the goddess of Antipertussis we^coff, 

• As Madonna dell’ Tossa she opiates a cough.’* 


See the Present State of the Manners, &c., of France and Italy **10 
poetical epistles, addressed to R. Jephson, 1794, p. 64. 

, * introduction to the old play called A Game at Chesse, 4to., is 
the following line : 


Roch, Maine, and Petronell, itch and ague curers.’* 
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be. many miracles assigned to saints, that (tliey say) are 
good for all diseases ; they can give sight to the blinde, mak^; 
the deafefito heare, they can restore limbs that be cripled, and 
make the lame to goe upright; they be good for horse, swine, 
and many other beasts. And women are not without their 
shee saints, to whom they doe implore when they would have 
children, and for a quick deliverance when they be in labour. 

“ They have saints to pray to when they be grieved with a, 
third day ague, when they be pained with the tootli-ach, or 
when they would be revenged of their angry husbands. They 
have saints that be good amongst poultry, for chickins when 
they have the pip, for geese when they doe sit, to have a 
happy successe in goslings : and, to be short, there is no dis- 
ease, no sicknesse, no grecfe, either amongst men or beasts, 
that hath not his physician among the saints.” 

We find the following in Moresini Papatus, p. 133 : 
“Porcus Pani et Sylvano commendabatur (Alex, ab Alexand. 
lib. iii. cap. 12), nunc autem immundissimus porcorurn greges 
custodire cogitur miser Antonins.” In the World of Wonders 
. is the following translation of an epigram : 

“ Once fed’s t thou, Anthony, an heard of swine, 

And now an heard of monkes thou feedest still : — 

For wit and gut, alike both charges bin : 

Both loven filth, alike ; both like to fill 
Their greedy paunch alike. Nor was that kind 
More beastly, sottish* swinish than this last. 

All else agrees : one fault I onely find, 

Thou feedest not thy monkes with oken mast.” 

The author mentions before, persons who runne up and 
downe the country, crying, ‘have you anything to bestow 
upon my lord S. Anthonie's swine V ” A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1790, p. 1086, d*erives the 
expression, “An it please the pigs,” not from a corruption of 
“ An it please the Pfo?,” i. e. the host, but from a saying of the 
scholars of St Paul’s school, London, founded in the reign of 
king Stephen, whose great rivals were the scholars of ^the 
neighbouring foundation of the brotherhood of St. Anthony 
of Vienn'a, situated in the parish of St. Bennet Finke, Thread- 
needle-street, and thence nicknamed “ St. Anlhony’s Pigs.” 
So that whenever those of St. Paul’s answered each other in 
the affirmative, they added this expression, scoffin^ly insinuat- 
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irig a reserve of the approbation of the competitors of St. 
^Anthony’s, who claimed a superiority over them.” 

In Michael Wodde’s Dialogue, 15ri4, we read: “ If we were 
sycke of the pestylence we ran to Sainte Eooke; if of the ague, 
to Saint Pernel, or Master John Shorn e : if men were in 
prison, thei praied to St. Leonardo ; if the Welchman wold have 
a pursse, he praied to Darvel Gatherne ; if a w ife were weary 
‘of her husband, she offred otes at Foules, at London, to St. 
IJnciimber.^ Thus we have been deluded with their images.” 

Newton in his Tryall of a Man’s Owne Selfe, 1602, p. 50, 
censures “ Physitions, when they beare their patient in hand, 
or make him to think that some certain saints have power to 
send, and also to take away this or that disease.” 

St. Agatha presides over nurses ; St. Catherine and St. 
Grego^ are the patrons of literati, or studious persons ; 
St. Catiierine also presides over the arts in the room of Minerva; 
St. Cni istopher and St Nicholas preside over mariners,^ also 
St. Hermus ; St. Cecilia is the patroness of musicians ; St. 
Cosmas and St. Damian are the patrons of physicians and 
surgeons, also of philosophers. (See Patrick’s Devotions, 
p. 264.) St. Dismas and St. Nicholas preside over thieves;* 
St. Eustace and St. Hubert over hunters St. Felicitas over 
young children; St. Julian is the patron of pilgrims;^ St. 
Leonard and St. Barbara protect captives ; St. Luke is the 
patron of painters ; St. Magdalbn, St. Afra., (Aphra or 
Aphrodite) and St Brigit pfeside over common women ; 
St. Martin and St Urban over ale-knights to guard them from 
falling into the kennel; St. Mathurin over fools; St. Sebastian 
over archers ; St. Thomas over divines ; St. Thomas Becket , 

over blind men, eunuchs, and sinners ; St Valentine over lovers ; 

# 

‘ St. Wilgford was also invoked by women to get rid of their husbands. 

^ St. Barbara, St. Andrew, and St. Clement, are also noticed as sea 
saints. Warner, in his Hist, of Hampshire, vol. i. p. 155, note, says “ St. 
Christopher presided over the weather, and was the patron of field sports." 
He is citing an ancient description of a hunter, in verse ; 

“ A Christofre on his breast of silver shene : 

An horn he bare, the baudrie was of greene." ^ 

’ Melton, in^strologaster, p. 19, says, “they hold that St? Hugh*and 
St. Eustace guard hunters from perills and dangers, that the stagge or 
bucke may not hit them on the head with their homes." 

Also whoremongfers : v. Hist, des Troubad. i. 11. 
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St. Winifred over virgins; and St Yves over lawyers and 
civilians. St. jEthelbert and St. iElian were invoked againsK^ 
thieves. Here also may be noticed that St. Agatha presides 
over valleys ; St. Anne over riches ; St Barbara over hills ; 
St. Florian over fire ; St. Giles and St. Hyacinth are invoked 
by barren women ; St. Osyth by women to guard their keys ; 
St. Sylvester protects the woods ; St. Urban wine and vine- 
yards ; and St. Vincent and St. Anne are the restorers of lost 
things. St. Andrew and St. Joseph were the patron saints of 
carpenters ; St. Anthony of swineherds and grocers ; St. Arnold 
of millers; St. Blase of wool-combera; "St. Catherine of spinners ; 
St. Clement of tanners ; St. Cloud of nailsmiths, on account 
of his name ; St. Dunstan of goldsmiths ; St. Eloy of black- 
smiths, farriers, and goldsmiths ; St. Euloge (who is probably 
the same with St. Eloy) of smiths,^ though others say of jockeys ; 
St. Florian of mercers ; St. Francis of butchers ; St. George 
of clothiers; St. Goodman of tailors, sometimes called St. 
Gutman, and St Ann St. Gore, with the devil on his shoulder 
and a pot in his hand, of potters, also called St. Goarin ; 
St. Hilary of coopers ; St. John Yort-Latin of booksellers f 
*St. Josse and St. Urban of ploughmen ; St. Leodagar of drapers; 
St Leonard of locksmiths, as well as captives ; St. Louis of 
periwig-makers ; St. Martin of master shoemakers, and St. 
Crispin of cobblers and journeymen shoemakers; St. Nicholas 
of parish clei;ks, and also of butchers ; St Peter of fishmongers ; 
St. Sebastian of pinmakers, on account of his being stuck with 
arrows ; ' St. Severus of fullers ; St. Stephen of weavers ; 
St. Tibba of falconers St. Wilfred of bakers, St. Hubert 


* “ Fabrorum Deus Vulcanus fuit ferrariorum, nnnc in papatu commuta- 
nfnt Vulcanum cum Eulogio. Baling. Orig. cap. 34. Sed quia Bullin- 
gerus dedit nuper Equis Eulogium, melius est cum Scotis sentire^ qui sub 
papatu olim hisce fabris dederunt Aloisium, quern colerent, ut et reliquis 
qui malleo utuntur.'^ Moresini Papatus, p. 56. 

* See Moresini Papatus, p. 155. “ Sartoribus nemo deorum veterum 
prseest, quern legere contigit nisi sit Mercurious Fur, cum ipsi sint/«rac«- 
8vmi. Bulling, cap. 34^ Orig. ex Pap» decreto concedit illis, cum’ sint 
plerumque belli homunculi, dignum suis moribus deum Gutmannum nescio 
quern. Scd barbarum nomen cogit fateri civiliores esse Scotos, qui Annam 
matfem Vir^nis Mariae coluerunt, quae ac dicunt Tunicam«Christi texuit, 
et ideo merito illis dea est.” 

® Sauval, Antiq. de Paris, tom. ii. p.,621. 

* See Filler’s Worthies. Rutland, p. 347. " « 
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also,^ and St. Honor or Honore St. William of hatmakers ; 
'•^nd St. Windeline of shepherds. St. Anthony protects hogs ; 
St. Ferioll presides over geese, others say St. Gallicet, St. 
Gallus, or St. Andoch ; St. Gallus also protects the Ifeepers of 
geese; St. Gertrude presides over mice and eggs; St. Hubert 
protects dogs, and is invoked against the bite of mad ones ; St. 
Magnus is invoked against locusts and caterpillars ; St. Pelagins, 
otherwise St. Pelage, or St. Peland, protects oxen ; and St, 
‘Wendeline, sheep; or, as one writer has it, St. Wolfe. St. Eloy, 
or Eligius, was the guardian of farriers. Bridges, in his 
History of Northamptonshire, i. 258, speaking of Wedon- 
Pinckney, says : In this church was the Memorial of St. 
Loy’s kept, whither did many resort for the cure of their 
horses; where there was a house at the east end thereof, 
plucked^ down within few years, which was called St. Loy’s 
house.” A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, however, for 
1779, p. 190, would have St. Loy to be the diminutive of St, 
Lucian : “ In the uncertainty we labour under about the 
miracle supposed to be commemorated on the Frekenham bas- 
relief (see Gent. Mag. xlvii. 416, xlviii. 304), I cannot concur 
with my ingenious friend your correspondent in the last * 
month’s Mag. p. 138, in ascribing it to St. Eligius. Bridges 
gives no authority for this opinion. He would rather lead us 
to suppose St. Loy to be St. Lucian, to whose monastery 
Wedon-Pinckncy was a cell, though its parish church was 
dedicated to the blessed Virgtn ; and Tyrwhitt seems of 
this sentiment. Loy is a more natural abbreviation of Lewis, 
or Lucian, than of Elegius; for . Eloy rests only on Urry’s 
authority. Eligius served his time to one Abbo, a goldsmith, . 
and made for King Clotaire two saddles of gold set with jewels, 
such as one might suppose Mr. Cox would make for the Nabob* 
of ArcotP He became bishop of Noyon,* where he died. 

a elii Vit. Sanctor. iv. 632, ex Baronii Annal. viii.) Not a 
of his patronizing farriers. Till the particular miracle 


* Moresini Papatus, p. 127. 

.. ?• P- “St- Honore a baker.’’ World of Wonders, 

p. diu. It should appear from Dekker’s Wonderfull Yanrc, 16(J3, that 
aoml WH f bakers. “ He worships 4e baker’s 

To C'«™0"t,” &c. Lewis Owen, in the 

fo? P- P®’ that “ St. Clement is 

lor bakers, bj^wers, and wctuallers.’' 
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in Question is ascertained, I think the claim lies at present 
l^^tween St. Anthony and St. Hippolytus.” In the Ordinary ' 

3 ireSmith.- Comm >" O™'*'? "“t-Zc; 

Tyne, ii.'dlS, the fraternity is ordered to meet on 

dav ” St. Loy, says Brand, is certainly not St. Lucian, m 

the World of Wonders, p. 308, we have the following remarks, 

1„ pl onl? .0 ou, preim. tl.o.gl. .l..g=.l»r ‘j “ 

purpose. The opening at least serves show that Lloy do^^^ 
not rest only on Urry’s authority. When St. Eloy ( 
the Saint for smiths) doth hammer his irons, ^ 
of God Vulcan? and do they not give the same ^ 

Georae which in old times were given to Mars? and do they 
not honour St. Nicholas after the same manner that Pagans 
honoured God Neptune ? and when S. Peter is made a porter, 
doth he not represent God Janus? Nay they would fame 
make the Angell Gabriel beleeve that he is God Mercury. And 
ismit Palla8,^he Goddesse of arts and sciences, ^-P^nted 
to us by St. Katherine? And have they not St. Hubert the 
God o/nunters instead of Diana? (which office Jive o 
St. Eustace.) And when they appare l John Baptist in a 
‘ lion’s skin is it not to represent Hercules unto us . And is 
not St. Katherine commonly painted with a wheele, as they 
were wont to paint Fortune? They will needs have St. 
Genneuiefue (her especially at Pans) to bptir ^er sfrimps in 
hastening God to cause rhine, when there w a great drought 
as also to leave rayning wheir it poureth down too last, and 
continueth over long. And ns for the thunder and the thunder- 
bolts St. Barbe (their Saint for harquebuziers) obtained friis 
office, to beate backe the blowes of the thunderbolt, fhey 
have made St. Maturin physitian for fooles, having relation to 
"the word Matto. St. Acaire cureth the acanastres, i. c, 
frantic or furious bedlams. St. Avertin curith the avertineux, 
i. e. fantasticall lunatic persons, and all the diseases of the 
head ; St. Eutrope the dropsie ; Samt Mammard is made 
physitian des mammelles, that is, of the paps ; Saint PB>acre 
of the phy, or emeroids, of those especially which grow :n the 
fundament ; St. Main healeth the scab des that is of 

the hands; St. Genou the gout; St Agnan, or St. Tignan, the 
filthy disease called la tigne, the scurfe. 

[The following lines occur in Bab s Interlude concermng 

the Laws of Nature, 1562 : 
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With blessynges of Saynt Gennayne 
I will me so determyne, 

That neyther fox nor vermync 

Shall do my chyckens harme. ^ 

For your gese seke Saynt Legearde, 

And for your duckes Saynt Leonarde, 

There is nb better charme."] 

• Barnabe Googe, in the Popish Kingdome, ff. 98, 99, has 
given us the following translation of Naogeorgus on this sub- 
ject, under the head of Helpers : 

“ To every saint they also doe his office here assine, 

And fourtcne doe they count of whom thou mayst have ayde divine ; 
xVrnong the which our Ladie still doth holde the chiefest place, 

And of her gentle nature helpes in every kinde of case. 

Saint Barbara lookes that none without the body of Christ doe dye, 
Saint Catheni favours learned men, and gives them wisedome hye ; 

And . acheth to resolve the doubtes and alwayes giveth ayde 
Unto the scolding sophister, to make his reason stayde. 

Saint Appolin the rotten teeth dotli helpe, when sore they akc ; 

Otilla from the bleared eyes the cause and gi’iefe doth take ; 

Rooke healcth scabbes and maungines, with pockes, and skurfe, and 
skall. 

And coolcth raging carbuncles, andbyles, and botches all. 

There is a saint whose name in verse cannot declared be, 
lie serves against the plague, and ech infective maladie. 

Saint Valentine beside to such as doe his power dispise 

The falling sicknesse sendcs, and helped the man that to-.him cries. 

The raging niinde of furious folkrS doth Vitus pacifie. 

And doth restore them to their witte, being calde on speedilie. 

Erasmus heales the collicke and the griping of the guttes ; 

And Laurence from the backe anc^from the shoulder sicknesse puttes. 
Blase drives away the quinsey quight with water sanctifide. 

From every Chrikian creature here, and every beast beside. 

But Leonerd of the prisoners doth the bandes asunder pull, • 

And l«-eakcs the prison doorcs and chaines* wherewith his church 
is full. 

The quartane ague, and the rest, doth Pernel take away, 

And John preserves his worshippers from pryson every day : 

Which force to Benet eke they give, that helpe enough may bee 
By saintes in every place. What dost thou omitted see } 

From dreadful unprovided death doth Mark deliver his, 

Who of more force than death himselfe, and more of value is# 

Saint Anne dves wealth and living great to such as love biff mosL * 
And is a pernte finder out of things that have beene lost : 

Which vertue likewise they ascribe unto another man. 

Saint Vi^icent; what«he is I cannot tell, nor whence he came. 
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Against reproaclie and infamy on Susan doe they call ; 

Romanus driveth sprites away, and wicked dcvills all. 

The byshop Wolfgang heales the goute, S. Wendlin kepes the shepe, 

With shepheardes, and the oxen fatte, as he was woont to keepe. 

The bristled hogges doth Antonie preserve and cherish well, 

Who in his life tyme al waves did in woodes and forrestes dwell. ^ 

Saint Gartrude riddes the house of mise, and killeth all the rattes ; 

The like doth bishop Huldrich with his earth, two passing cattes. 

Saint Gregorie lookes to little boyes, to teach their a, b, c, 

And makes them for to love their bookes and schollers good to he. ^ 
Saint Nicolas keepes the mariners from daunger and diseas. 

That beaten are with boystrous waves, and tost in dreadfull seas. 

Great Chrystopher, that painted is with body big and tall. 

Doth even the same, who doth preserve and keepe his servants all 
From fearefull terrours of the night, and makes them well to rest, 

By whom they also all their life with divers joyes are blest. 

Saint Agathae defendes thy house from fire and fearefull flame. 

But when it burnes, in armour all doth Florian quench the same. 

Saint Urban makes the pleasant wine, and doth preserve it still. 

And spourging vessels all with must continually doth fill. 

Judocus doth defende the come from myldeawes and from blast. 

And Magnus from the same doth drive the grasshopper as fast. 

Thy office, George, is onely here the horseman to defende. 

Great kinges and noble men with pompe on thee doe still attende. 

* And Loye the smith doth looke to horse, and smithes of all degree, 

If they with iron meddle here, or if they goldesmithes bee. 

Saint Luke doth evermore defende the paynters facultie, 

Phisitions eke by Cosine and his fellow guided be." 

Moresin bells us that Papal Rome, in imitation of this tenet 
of Gentilism, has fabricated 'such kinds of genii for guar- 
dians and defenders of cities and people. Thus she has 
assigned St. Andrew to Scotland, St. George to England, St. 
Dennis to France ; thus, Egiclius to Edinburgh, Nicholas to 
Aberdeen.* 

‘ “ Sic papa populis et urbibus consimiles fabricat cultus et gpnios cus- 
todes et defensores, ut Scotiae Andream, Angliae Georgium, Galliae Diony- 
siuin, &c. Edinburgo Egidium, Aberdoniae Nicolaum, &c." Moresini 
Papatus, p. 48. See also Burton's Anat. of Melancholy, 1621, p. 753. 
I find the subsequent patron-saints of cities : St. Eligia and St. Norbert 
of Antwerp; St. Hujderich or Ulric of Augsburgh ; St. Martin ofj Bou- 
logne ; St. Mary and St. Donatian of Bruges ; St. Mary and St. Gudula 
of Brussels ; tli,e three Kings of the East of Cologne, also St. Ursula and 
the eleven *lhousand Virgins; St. George and St. John Baptist of Genoa ; 
St. Bavo and St. Liburn of Ghent ; St. Martial of LimoSin ; St. Vincent 
of Lisbon ; St. Mary and St. Rusnold of Mechlin ; St. Martin and St. 
Boniface of Mentz; St. Ambrose of Milan ; St.» Thomas Aq^nas and St. 
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I find the following patron-saints of countries in other 
^ authorities : St. Colman and St. Leopold for Austria ; St. 
Wolfgang and St. Mary Atingana for Bavaria ; St. Winceslaus 
for Bohemia ; St. Andrew and St.' Mary for liurgundy ; 
St. Anscharius and St. Canute for Denmark ; St. Peter for 
Flanders: to St. Dennis is added St. Michael as another patron 
Saint of France ; St. Martin, St. Boniface, and St. George 
Cataphractus, for Germany ; St. Mary for Holland ; St. Mary 
^ of Aquisgrana and St. Lewis for Hungary ; St. Patrick for 
Ireland ; St. Anthony for Italy ; St. Firmin and St. Xavierus 
for Navarre ; St. Anscharius and St. Glaus for Norway ; St. 
Stanislaus and St. Hederigafor Poland; St Savine for Poitou ; 
St. Sebastian for Portugal ; also St. James and St. George; 
St. Albert and St. Andrew for Prussia; St. Nicholas, St. Mary, 
and St. Andrew, for Russia ; St. Mary for Sarinia ; St. 
Maurice for Savoy and Piedmont ; St. Mary and St. George 
for Sicily; St. James (Jago)for Spain; St. Anscharius, St. Eric, 
and St. John, for Sweden; and St, Gall and the Virgin Mary 
for Switzerland. 

It were superfluous to enumerate the tutelar gods of hea- 
thenism.^ Few are ignorant that Apollo and Minerva pre-* 
sided over Athens, Bacchus and Hercules over Boeotian Thebes, 
Juno over Carthage, Venus over Cyprus and Paphos, Apollo 
over Rhodes ; Mars was the tutelar god of Rome, as Neptune 
of Teenarus ; Diana presided over Qrete, &c. 

St. Peter succeeded to Mars,at the revolution of the reli- 
gious Creed of Rome. He now presides over the castle of St. 
Angelo, as Mars did over the ancient Capitol. 

The Romanists, in imitation ®f the heathens, have assigned 
tutelar gods to each member of the body.^ * 

• 

Januarius^f Naples; St. Sehald of Nuremberg; ^t. Frideswide of Ox- 
ford; St. Genevieve of Paris; St. Peter and St. Paul of Rome: St. 
Rupert of Soltzberg; the Virgin Mary of Sienna; St. Ursus of St. 
Soleure ; St. Hulderich and St. Ulric of Strasburgh ; St. Mark of Venice ; 
and St. Stephen of Vienna. 

! “ Babilonians had Bell for their patron ; the Egyptians Isis and 
()sins ; the Rhodians the Sunne; the Samians Juno ;*the Paphians Venus ; 
the Deiphians Apollo ; the Ephesians Diana ; all the Germans in»general 
St. George. I omit the saints who have given their names to cities ;*as 
St. Qumtin, St* Disian, St. Denis, St. Agnan, St. Paul, St. Omer.’^ 
Stephens s World of Wonders, fol. 1607, p. 315. 

® “ Membris in homir^p veteres praefecere suos deos, siquidem capiti 
ntunen mess? quoddam fertur. Frontem sacram Genio nonnuUi tradunt 
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‘‘ They of the Romish religion,’’ says Melton in his Astro- 
logiister, p. 20, “ for every limbe in man’s body have a saint 
for St. Otilia keepes the head instead of Aries ; St. Blasius is 
appointedr to governe the necke instead of Taurus ; St. Law- 
rence keepes the backe and shoulders instead of Gemini, 
Cancer, and Leo ; St. Erasmus rules the belly with tlie en- 
txayles, in the place of Libra and Scorpius : in the stead of 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, the Holy 
Church of Rome hath elected St. Burgarde, St. Roclius, St. 
Quirinus, St. John, and many others, which governe the 
thighes, fhet, shinnes, and knees.” 

It is, perhaps, owing to this ancient notion of good and 
evil genii attending each person, that many of the vulgar pay 
so great attention to particular dreams, thinking them, it 
should seem, the means these invisible attendants mako use of 
to inform their wards of any imminent danger. 

In Bale’s comedy of Thre Lawes, 1538, Infidelity begins 
his address : 

“ Good Christen people, I am come hyther verelye 
As a true proctour of the howse of Saint Antonye.’" 

' And boasts, among other charms : 

“ Lo here is a belle to hange upon your hogge, 

And save your cattell from the bytynge of a dogge.” 

He adds, 

“ And here I blesse ye with a,.wynge of the Holy Ghost, 

From thonder to save ye, and from spretes in every coost. 

wcuti Junoni brachia, pectus Neptimo, cingulum Marti, renes Veneri, 
i)cdes Mercurio, digitos Minervae «consecravit antiquitas. Romanaj mu- 
' lieres supercilia Luciiiae consecrarunt, quia inde lux ad oculos fluit ; et 
Horaerus carmine singulos membris honestavit decs : namque Juiionem 
facit Candidas ulnas habere, Auroram roseos lacertos, Minervam oculos 
glaucos, Thetidem argenteos pedes, Heben verb talos pulcherrhnos. Dex- 
tram lidei sacram Numa institut, etiam cum veniam sermonis a diis posci- 
mus, proximo a rainirao digito secus aurem locum Ncmeseos tangere, et 
06 obsignare solemus, &c. Alex, ab Alex. lib. ii. cap. 19. Jam ad 
hanc similitudinem caput, ita, non omnibus cognita Dea, obtinet. OcuJt^ 
habet Otilia. Lingiiam instituit Catharina, in rhetoricis et dia ecticp 
exercitatissima. Apollonia dentes curat. Collo prjesidet Blasius spiritalis 
H^us. ‘'Dorsum una cum scapulis obtinet Laurentius. Erasmi venter est 
totus'curaHntestinis. Sunt qui Burgharto cuidam et crura et pedes con- 
secraverint, in parcipitatum nonniinquara adraittit Antoniuin, Quinnum, 
Joannem, et nescio quos alios divos. Apollinaris quidam Priapi vices 
subiit, pudendorum Deus effectus. Biding, capi xxxiv. hb. Je Orig. Cult. 
Deor. Erron.” Moresini Papatus, pp. 93, 94. 
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In the Tryall of a Man’s own Selfe, by Thomas Newton, 
,1602, p. 44, he inquires, under “Sinnes external! and out- 
ward” against the first commandment, ‘^whether, for the 
avoiding of any evill, or obtaining of any good, tkou hast 
trusted to the helpe, protection, and furtherance of angels, 
either goode or badde. Hereunto is to be referred the paultring 
mawmetrie and heathenish worshipping of that domesticall 
god, or familiar aungell, which was thought to bee appro- 
priated to everie particular person.” 

In answer to a query in the Athenian Oracle, vol. i. p. 4, 
‘‘ Whether every man has a good and bad angel attending 
him?” we find the following to our purpose : “ The ministra- 
tion of angels is certain, but the manner how, is the knot to 
be untied. ’Twas generally believed by the ancient philoso- 
phers, that not only kingdoms had their tutelary guardians, 
but that every person had his particular genius, or good 
aijgel, to protect and admonish him by dreams, visions, &c. 
We read that Origen, Hierome, Plato, and Empedocles in 
Plutarch, were also of this opinion ; and the Jews themselves, 
as appears by that instance of Peter’s deliverance out of 
prison. They believed that it could not be Peter, but his 
angel. But for tlie particidar attendance of bad angels we 
believe it not, and we must deny it till it finds better proofs 
than conjectures.” 
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September, when by custom, right divine, • 

Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Micliaers shrine."’ -Churchill. 


Theke is an old custom still in use among us of having a 
roast goose to dinner on Michaelmas-day. “%oose-intento8,” 
as Blount tells us, is a word used in Lancashire, .where* “ tl^ 
husbandmen cl^im it as a due to have a Goose-intentos on the 
sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost : which custom took origin 
from the last word of ihe old church-prayer of that day : ‘ Tua 


% 
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nos qusesumus, Domine, gratia semper prseveniat et sequatur ; 
ac bonis operibus jugiter preestet esse intentos' Tlie common, 
people very humorously mistake it for a goose with ten toes. 
This is by no means satisfactory. Beckwith, in his new edi- 
tion of the Jocular Tenures, p. 223, says, upon it: “ But be- 
sides that the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost, or after 
Trinity rather, being moveable, and seldom falling upon Mi- 
chaelmas -day, which is an immoveable feast, the service for 
that day could very rarely be used at Michaelmas, there does 
not appear to be the most distant allusion to a goose in the 
words of that prayer. Probably no other reason can be given 
for this custom, but that Michaelmas-day was a great festival, 
and geese at that time most plentiful. In Denmark, where 
the harvest is later, every family has a roasted goose for sup- 
per on St. Martin’s Eve.* 

[The old custom of eating goose on Michaelmas-day has 
much exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries. Brady remarks 
that this festival “ is no longer peculiar for that hospitality 
which we are taught to believe formerly existed, when the 
landlords used to entertain their tenants in their great halls 
upon geese : then only kept by persons of opulence, and of 
course considered as a peculiar treat, as was before the case at 
Martinmas, which was the old regular quarterly day : though 
as geese are esteemed to be in their greatest perfection in the 
autumnal season, there are but few families who totally neglect 
the ancient fashion of making that bird a part of their repast 
on the festival of St. Michael.” There is a current but erro- 
neous tale, assigning to Queen Elizabeth the introduction 
of this custom of the day. Being on her way to Tilbury Fort 
on the 29th September, 1588, she is alleged to have dined with 
Sir Neville Humfreville, at his seat near that place, and to 

• See Molesworth’s Account of Denmark, p. 10. From Frolich’s Via- 
toriuiu, p. 254, I find that St. Martin’s Day is celebrated in Germany with 
geese, but it is not said in what manner. See Sylva Jucund. Serm. p. 18, and 
Martinmas infra. The practice of eating goose at Michaelmas does not 
appear to prevail imany part of France. Upon St. Martin’s Day ‘they eat 
turkeys at Paris. They likewise eat geese upon St. Martin’s Day, Twelfth 
Day, an^ Shrtfve Tuesday, at Paris. See Mercer, Tableau de Paris, tom. i. 
p. 131. In the King’s Art of Cookery, p. 63, we read^,— 

“ So stubble geese at Michaelmas are seen. 

Upon the spit ; next May produces green.’’ 
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have partaken of a goose, which the. knight, knowing her taste 
TTT/ provided; that after her dinner 

i® “ Mf-pint bumper of Burgundy to the destruction 

®he received the 

joyful tidinp that her wishes had been fulfilled- and that 
)eing eigb ted with the event, she commemorated the day 
vi^fe^s* J by having a goose for dinner, in imitation of Sir Ne^ 
^IJes entertainment; and that, consequently, the Lurt 

o t dm kWdom^''’‘Tv'‘’ general through- 

out ttie kingdom. This anecdote is a strong proof that tba 

usagewas sanctioned by royalty in the day? of Queen Bm 

e IS evidence that it was practised ioiiff anterior to tlit* 

. Z"“.” s™' if,""'’ 

Ur, 5 tS.! ; o7”,tz 

Kni jL", .K Ed™ZtX«i.''”S r "'J *; 


Thl n ■ tcnauntes come to paie tlieir quarter’s rent 

It (CPt ® ® a dish of fish in Lent 

At Christmasse a capon, at Mz^ae/masse a nooae ’ 

And somewhat else at New Yere’s tide, for/c-are ’their leaeeflie 


No^iol^rr perio'lfcal paper called The World 

fl.I' m “ot. the late Lord Orford), remarkina- on 

he effecte of the alteration of the style, tells us • “ Wben^th ' 
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would follow if Michaelma8‘day, for instance, was not to he 
celehmted when stubble-geese are in their highest 'perfection;^ 
it was replied, that such a propriety was merely imaginary, and 
would bh lost of itself, even without any alteration of the 
calendar by authority ; for if the errors in it were suffered to 
go on, they would in a certain number of years produce such 
a variation that we should be mourning for good King Charles 
on a false 30th of January, at a time when our ancsetors used 
to be tumbling over head and heels in Greenwich Park iri 
honour of Whitsuntide ; and at length be choosing king and 
queen for Twelfth Night, when we ought to be admiring the 
London Prentice at Bartholomew Fair.” 

It is a popular saying, “ If you eat goose on Michaelmas- 
day you will never want money all the year round.” Geese 
are eaten by- ploughmen at harvest home. ^ In Poor Robin’s 
Almanack for 1695, under September, are the following quaint 
lines : 

“ Geese now m their prime season are, 

Which, if well roasted are good fare : 

Yet, however, friends, take heed 
How too much on them you feed, 

Lest when as your tongues run loose. 

Your discourse do smell of goose'* 

Buttes, in his Dyets dry Dinner, 1599, says, on I know 
not what ^authority, that “ a goose is the emblem of meere 
modestief 

In a curious tract entitled A Health to the Gentlemanly 
Profession of Servingmen, or the Servingman’s Comfort, 
1598, is the following passage : “ He knoweth where to have 
a man that will stande him in lesse charge — his neighbour’s 
* f'Onne, who will not onely maynteine himselfe with all neces- 
saries, but also his father will gratifie his maister’s kindnesse 
at Christmas with a New Yeere’s Gyft, at other festivall times 
with pigge, goose, capon, or other such like householde provi- 
sion.” It appears, by the context, that the father of the serv- 

„ ■ i. 

' In the margin of a MS. in thellarleian Collection, No. 1772, fol. 115 
Jh, is Written, .in a hand of the ninth or tenth century, the following, which 
I give ak I find it: Cave multura ne in his trihus diebus, sanguinem 
minuas, aut pocionera sumas, aut de Anxere” (Ansere) “ manducas ; nono 
Kalendis Aprilis die lunis ; intrante Augusto die lunis xx ; exeunte Decem- 
bris die lunis.’' ^ 
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^ ingman Goes this to keep his son from going to serve abroad 
as a soldier. In Deering’s Nottingham, p. 107, mention occurs 
of “ hot roasted geese” having formerly been^ given on 
Michaelmas-day there by the old mayor, in the morning, at 
his house, previous to the election of the new one. 

In the British Apollo, fob Lond. 1708, vol. i. No. 74, is the 
following : 

* “ Q. Supposing now Apollo’s sons 

Just rose from picking of goose bones, 

This on you pops, pray tell me whence 
The custoru’d proverb did commence, 

That who eats goose on Michaefs-day 
Shan’t money lack his debts to pay. 

v/. This notion, fram’d in days of yore. 

Is grounded on a prudent score ; 

For, doubtless, ’twas at first designed 
To make the people Seasom mind, 

That so they might apply their care 
To all those things which needful were. 

And, by a good industrious hand, 

Know when and how t’improve their land.” • 

In the same work, 1709, ii. 5.5, we hav^ : 

“ Q. Yet my wife would persuade me (as I am a sinner) 

To have a fat goose on St. Michael for dinner : 

And then all the year round, I pray you would*mind it, 

I shall not want money— oh ! grant I may find it. 

Now several there are that believe this is true, 

Yet the reason of this is desired from you. 

J. We think you’re so far from the having of more, , 

That the price of the goose you have less than before : 

The custom came up from the tenants presenting • 

^ Their landlords with geese, to incline their relenting 
On following payments.” 

Our ancestors, when they found a difficulty in carving a 
goose, bare, or other dish, used to say, jestingly, that they 
shouM hit the joint if they could bi^t think, on the name of a 
cuckold. 
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i 

Martin, in liis Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, p. 213, speaking of the Protestant inhabitants of Skie, 
says, They observe the festivals of Christmas, Easter, Good 
Friday, and that of St. MichaeFs. Upon the latter they hava 
a cavalcade in each parish, and several families bake the cake n 
called St. Michael’s Bannock.” In the same work, p. 100, 
speaking of Kilbar village, he observes : “ They have likewise 
a general cavalcade on St. MichaeFs Day, in Kilbar village, 
and do then also take a turn round their church. Every family, 
as soon as the solemnity is ended, is accustomed to bake St. 
MichaeFs Cake, and all strangers, together with those of the 
family, must eat the bread that night.” 

In Macauley’s History of St. Kilda, p. 82, we read : ‘‘It 
was, till of late, an universal custom among the islanders, on 
Michaelmas-day, to prepare in every family, a loaf of cake of 
bread, enormously large, and compounded of diiferent ingre- 
• dients. This cake belonged to the archangel, and had its 
name from him. Every one in each family, whether strangers 
or domestics, had his portion of this kind of shew-bread, and 
had, of course, some title to the friendship and protection of 
Michael.” He adds, “ In Ireland a sheep was killed in every 
family that could afford one, on the same anniversary ; and it 
was ordained by law that a part of it should be given to the 
poor. This, as we gather from Keating’s General History of 
Ireland, ii. 12, and a great deal more, was done in that king- 
dom to perpetuate the memory of a miracle wrought there by 
£t. Patrick, through the assistance of the archangel. In 
commemoration o£ this, Michaelmas was instituted , a festal 
day of joy, plenty, and universal benevolence.” 

The following very extraordinary septennial custom at 
Bishops Stortford, in Hertfordshire, and in the adjacent 
neighbourhood, on Old Michaelmas-day, 1 find in a London 
newspaper, Oct. 18, 1787: “On the morning of this day, 
cajled Ganging-day, a great number of young men assemble 
in the fields, when a very active fellow is r.ominated the 
leader. This person they are bound to follow, who, for the 
sake of diversion, generally chooses the route through ponds 
ditcheB, and places of difficult passage. Every person tliey 
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meet is bumped, male or female ; which is performed by two 
other persons taking them up by their arms, and swinging 
them against each other. The women in general keep at 
home at this period, except those of less scrupulous character, 
who, for the sake of partaking of a gallon of ale and a plum- 
cakey which every landlord or publican is obliged to furnish 
the revellers with, generally spend the best part of the night 
’in the fields, if the weather is fair ; it being strictly according 
to ancient usage not to partake of the cheer any^^here else.” 


ST. FAITH, VIRGIN AND MARTYR. 

[On St. Faith’ s-day, Oct. 6th, a very curious love charm is 
employed in the north of England. A cake, of flour, spring- 
water, salt, and sugar, must be made by three maidens or 
three widows, and each must have an equal share in the com«- 
position. It is then baked before the fire in a Dutch oven, 
and all the while it is doing, silence must be strictly observed, 
and the cake must be turned nine times, or three times to 
each person. When it is thorougtly done, it is divided into 
three parts, each one taking l^er share, and cutting into nine 
slips, must pass each slip three times through a wedding-ring, 
previously borrowed from a woman who has been married at 
least seven years. Then eacluone must eat her nine slips as 
she is undressing, and repeat the following verses : 

“ 0 good St. Faith, be kind to-night, * 

• And bring to me my heart's delight ; 

Let me my future husband view. 

And be my visions chaste and true." 

Then all three must get into one bed, with the ring suspended 
by a string to the head of the couch ; and they will be quite 
sure to dream of their future husbands.] , t 
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ST. ETHELBUEGffS DAY., 

t October 11. 

In Fosbroke’s British Monachisih, ii. 127, mention occurs 
amidst the annual store of provision at Barking Nunnery, of 
wheat and milk for frimit6 upon St. Alburg’s Day.” 


ST. LUKE’S DAY. 

October 18. 

Drake tells us in his Eboracum, p. 219, that “St. Luke’s 
Day is known in York by the name of Whip-dog-day, from a 
strange custom that schoolboys use here of whipping all the 
dogs that are seen in the streets that day. Whence this un- 
common persecution took its rise is uncertain: yet, though 
h: is certainly very old, I am not of opinion, with some, that 
it is as ancient as the Romans. The tradition that I have 
heard of its origin seems very probable, that in times of Popery 
a priest, celebrating mass at this festival, in some church in 
York, unfortunately dropped the pax after consecration, which 
was snatched! up suddenly anA, swallowed by a dog that lay 
under the altar-table. The profanation of this high mystery 
occasioned the death of the dog, and a persecution began, and 
has since continued, on this Hay, to be severely carried on 
'against his whole tribe in our city.” 

* [The following curious extract is taken from the second part 
of Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly Broke Open: — “The next 
which entered the room was Margaret, the miller’s maid, who, 
after making a low curtesy, and giving Mother Bunch the 
time of the day, desired to know for what reason she sent 'her 
a letter. “ Why,” quoth the old woman, “ that I might 
reveal to you somd secrets that are both relative and conducive 
to love,*- which I have never yet discovered to the world.” 
“ But, mdther,” said Margaret, “ I am ameer stf^nger to love, 
for I never knew what it meant.” “ That may be,” 
quoth she ; “ yet you know not how soon you may receive 
the arrows of Cupid, and then you’U be glad of my ^vice ; for 
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I know the best of you desires to lie with a man, and I’ll ap- 
peal to you if you would not be glad of a husband.” “ Mo- 
ther,” quoth Margaret, you come too close to the matter, 
and if I may speak my mind, Fd willingly embrace such a 
one ; for although housekeeping is chargeable, yet marriage 
is honourable.” Thou say’st well, daughter,” quoth Mother 
Bunch, ‘‘ and if thou hast a mind to see the man, follow my 
’directions, and you shall not fail. Let me see, this is St. 
Luke’s Day, which 1 have found by long experience to be fitter 
for this purpose than St. Agnes’s, and the ingredients more 
excellent. Take marigold flowers, a sprig of maijoram, thyme, 
and a little wormwood ; dry them before a fire, rub them to 
powder, then sift it thro’ a fine piece of lawn ; simmer these 
with a small quantity of virgin honey in white vinegar, over 
a slow fire ; with this anoint your stomach, breast, and lips 
lying down, and repeat these words thrice : 

“ St. Luke, St. Luke, be kind to me ; 

In dreams let me my true love see !” 

This said, hasten to sleep, and in the soft slumber of your 
night’s repose, the very man whom you shall marry wifl 
appear before you, walking to and fro, near your bedside, very 
plain and visible to be seen. You shall perfectly behold his 
visage, stature, and deportment ; ^and if he be one that will 
prove a loving husband, he will approach you with a smile ; 
which, if he does, do not seem to be over fond or peevish, 
but receive the same with a mild and modest blush. But if it 
be one, who after marriage ’vyill forsake thy bed to wander 
after strange women, he will offer to be rude and uncivil with 
thee.”] 

-* m 


ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE^S DAY. 

October 28. 

It appears that St. Simon’s and St. Jude’s Day was 
accounted rainy as well as St. Swithin’s, from the following 
passage «n the old •play of the Roaring Girls : As well as I 
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know ’trwill rain upon Simon and Jude’s Day.’’ And again : 

Now a continual Simon and Jude’s rain beat all your fea- 
thers as flat down as pancakes.” And we learn from Holin- 
shed that,' in 1536, when a battle was appointed to have been 
fought upon this day, between the king’s troops and the rebels, 
in Yorkshire, that so great a quantity of rain fell upon the 
eve thereof as to prevent the battle from taking place. In the 
Sententiae Rythmicse of J. Buchlerus, p. 390, I find the fol- 
lowing observations upon St. Simon and St Jude’s Day : 

“ Festa dies Judse probibet te incedere nude, 

Sed vult ut corpus vestibus omne tegas. 

Festa dies Judae cum transiit atque Simonis 
In foribus nobis esse putatur hiems. 

Simonis, Judae post festum vm tibi nude, 

Tunc inflant genti mala gaudia veste carenti.”^ 


[On this day take an apple, pare it whole, and take the 
paring in your right hand, and standing in the middle of the 
room, say the following verse : 

" St. Simon and Jude, on you I intrude, 

By this parting I hold to discover, 

Without any delay, to tell me this day 
The first letter of my own true lover.'^ 

Turn three times round, and cast the paring over your left 
shoulder, and it will form the first letter of your future hus- 
band’s surname, but if the paring breaks into many pieces, so 
that no letter is discernible, ypu will never marry ; take the 
pips of the same apple, put them into spring water and drink 
them. Why this latter injunction my informant sayeth not.] 

‘ In the Runic Calendar, St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day was marked by a 
ship, on account of their having been fishermen. Wormii Festi Danici, 
lib. ii. c. 9. “ A la Saint Simon et Saint Jude on envoi au temple les gens 
un peu simple, demander des nefles” (medlars), » afin de les attraper et 
faire noircir par des valets.” — Sauval, Antiq. de Paris, tom. ii. p. 617 



. ALLHALLOW EVEN : 

VULGARLY HALLE E’EN, OR NUTCRACK NI€HT. 

In the ancient Calendar of the Church of Rome, so often 
cited, I find the following observation on the 1st of Novem- 
*ber : “ The feast of Old Fools is removed to this day.’’ Hal- 
low Even is the vigil of All Saints’ Day, which is on the Ist 
of November. 

It is customary on this night with young people in the 
north of England to dive for apples, or catch at them, when 
stuck upon one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the other 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that with 
their mouths only, their hands being tied behind their backs. ^ 

Dr. Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, describing the 
manner of some rustics, tells us, among other customs which 
they preserved, that they ‘‘ religiously cracked nuts on All- 
hallow Eve.” In the Life and Character of Harvey, the 
famous Conjuror of Dublin, 1728, in a letter, dated Dublin, 
3 Ist of October, the author says, p. 10, ‘‘This is the last day 
of October, and the birth of this packet is partly owing to the 
affair of this night. I am alone ; but the servants having 
demanded apples, ale, and nuts, I took the opportunity of 
running back my own annals of Allhallows Eve^; for you are 
to know, my lord, that I have been a meer adept, a most 
famous artist both in the college and country, on occasion of 
this anile, chimerical solemnity. When my Life, which I have 
almost fitted for the press, appears in public, this Eve will 
produce some things curious, admirable, and diverting.” 

Nuts have not been excluded from the Catalogue of Super- 
stitions*under Papal Rome. Thus, on the 10th of August, in 
the Romish ancient Calendar I find it observed that some 
religious use was made of them, and that they were in great 
estimation : “ Nuces in pretio et religiosse.” 

• 

‘ Something like this appears in an ancient illuminated missal in Douce's 
Collection, in which a person is represented balancing himself il^on a* pole 
laid across twm stools. At the end of the pole is a lighted*candle, from 
which he is endeavouring to light another in his hand, at the risk of 
tumbling into a tub of water placed under him. See Strutt’s Sport& and 
Pastimes, f. 294, plate xxxvi. 
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“ The 1st of November,” says Hutchinson, in his Northum- 
berland, voL ii. ad finem, p. 18, ‘‘ seems to retain the cele- 
bration of a festival to Pomona, when it is supposed the 
summer stbres are opened on the approach of winter. Divina- 
tions and consulting of omens attended all these ceremonies 
in the practice of the heathen. Hence, in the rural sacrifice 
of nuts, propitious omens are sought touching matrimony : if 
the nuts lie still and burn together, it prognosticates a happy 
marriage or a hopeful love ; if, on the contrary, they bounce 
and fly asunder, the sign is unpropitious. I do not doubt 
but the Scotch fires kindled on this day anciently burnt for 
this rural sacrifice.” 

Nuts ’and apples chiefly compose the entertainment, and 
from the custom of flinging the former into the fire, or crack- 
ing them with their teeth, it has doubtless had its vulgar name 
of Nutcrack-night, and under that name is thus alluded to in 
Poor Eobin for 1 735 ; “ This quarter begins the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and holds till the 11th of December, in which time 
the landlord has a quarter-day, as he has in every one of the 
pther quarters. This quarter also affords a Term begins for 
the lawyers, a Crispin for the shoemakers, a Lord Mayor’s day 
for the citizens, a Nut crack-night for young people and sweet- 
hearts; it brings on a winter, and a long dark nights for 
tallow-chandlers and linkboys, and concludes with a shortest 
day for everybody on this side the equinoctial.” See in Staf- 
ford’s Niobe, or his Age of Teares, 1611, p. 107, where this 
is called a Christmas Gambol, Polwhele describes it in his 
Old English Gentleman, p. 120 : 

t “ Or catch th’ elusive apple with a bound, 

As with its taper it flew whizzing round.” 

Mr. Pennant tell us, in his Tour in Scotland, that the young 
women there determine the figure and size of their husbands 
by drawing cabbages blindfold on Allhallow Even, and, like 
the English, )nuts into the fire. This last custom is beau- 
tifully described by Gay in his Spell ; 

“ Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

. And to each nut I gave a sweetheart's name : 
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This with the loudest bounce me sore amaz’d, 
j That in sl flame of brightest colour blaz’d ; 

As blaz'd the nut so may thy passion grow. 

For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow !’^ 

Nor can I omit the following lines, by Charles Gray don, 
On Nuts burning, Allhallows Eve,” in a Collection of Poems, 
Dublin, 1801, p. 137 : 


These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view ; 

The ill-match’d couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start. 

And with a noise for ever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 

With mutual fondness, while they bum. 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 

And as the vital sparks decay, 

Together gently sink away : 

Till life’s fierce ordeal being past, 

Their mingled ashes rest at last.” 


Owen, in his Welsh Dictionary, voce Cyniver, mentions A 
play in which the youth of both sexes seek for an even-leaved 
sprig of the ash ; and the first of either sex that finds one calls 
out Cyniver, and is answered hy the first of the other that 
succeeds ; and these two, if the omen fails not, are to be joined 
in wedlock.” 

It is a custom in Ireland, when the young women would 
know if their lovers are faithful, to put three nuts upon the * 
bars of the grates, naming the nuts after the lovers. If a nut 
cracks or jumps, the lover will prove unf^thful ; if it begins 
to blaze or burn, he has a regard for the person making the 
trial. If the nuts named after the girl and her lover burn 
together, they will be married. 

[Our account of the ceremonies and divinations practised on 
this night wiU be best illustrated by the following extracts 
from Bums’s poem, the notes to which will furnish th^ reader 
with much cuiious information : — * 
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HALLOWEEN.* 

Amang the bonnie winding banks 
^ Whar Dooii rins, * wimplin’, clear, 

Where Bruce* ance nil'd the martial ranks, 

An’ shook his Garrick spear, 

Some merry, friendly, countra folks, 

Together did convene, 

To burn their nits, an' pou their stocks, 

An' baud their Halloween 

Fu' blythe that night. 

Then, first and foremost, thro' the kail. 

Their stocks^ maun a' be sought ance ; 

They steek their een, an' graip an' wale, 

For muckle anes, an' straught anes 
Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the drift. 

An' wander’d through the bow-kail. 

An’ pou't, for want o' better shift 
A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow’t that night. 

Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 

They roar an’ cry a’ throu'ther ; 

The vera wee-things, todlin', rin, 

Wi’ stocks out-owre their shouther ; 

An' gif the custoc’s sweet or sour 
Wi' joctelegs they taste them ; 

Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

• Wi' cannie care they’ve placed them. 

To lie that night. 

’ It is thought to be a night, when devils, witches, and other mischief- 
making beings, are all abroad on th^ir baneful midnight errands ; particu- 
* larly those aerial people, the fairies, are said, on that night, to hold a grand 
anniversary. 

* 2 The famous family of that name, the ancestors of Robert, the great 
deliverer of his country, were Earls of Garrick. , ’ 

^ The first ceremony of Hallowe’en is pulling each a stock or plant of kail. 
They must go out, hand in hand, with eyes shut, and pull the first they 
meet with ; its being big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the 
size and shape of the ^and object of all their spells — the husband or wife. 
If any yird or earth s^ick to the root, that is tocher, or fortune ; and the 
taste of the custoc, that is, the heart of the stem, is iridicative of the 
natpal ti/mper and disposition. Lastly, the stems, or, to give them their 
ordinary ap’pellation, the runts, are placed somewhere above the head of 
the door ; and the Ghristian names of the people whom dnance brings into 
the house, are, according to the priority of placing the runts, the names in 
question. 
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The lasses staw frae ’rnang them a\ 

, To pou their stalks o* corn 
But Rab slips out, an’ jinks about. 

Behint the muckle thorn : 

He grippet Nelly hard an’ fast ; 

Loud skirl’d a’ the lasses ; 

But her tap-pickle raaist was lost, 

Whan kuittlin’ in the Fause-house® 

Wi’ him that night. 

The auld guidwife’s weel-hoorded nits® 
Are round an’ round divided, 

An’ monie lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 

Some kindle, couthie, side by sid^ 

An’ burn thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa wi’ saucy pride. 

And jump out-owre the chimlie, 

Fu’ high that night. 

But Merran sat behint their backs, 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 

She lea’es them gashin’ at their cracks, 
An’ slips out by hersel’ ; 

She thro’ the yard the nearest taks. 

An’ to the kiln she goes then. 

An' darklins graipit for the banks, 

And in the blue clue^ throws then, 

Right Year’t that night. 


' They go to the barn -yard, and pull each, at three several times, a stalk 
of oats. If the third stalk wants the top-pickle, that is, the grain at the 
top of the stalk, the party in question^will come to the marriage-bed any- 
thing but a maid. 

“ When the corn is in a doubtful state, by being too green or wet, 
the stack-builder, by means of old timber, &c., makes a large apartment in 
his stack, with an opening in the side which is fairest exposed to the wind ; 
this he calls a fause-house. 

^ Burning the nuts is a famous charm. They name the lad and lass to 
each particular nut, as they lay them in the fire ; and accordingly as they 
burn quietly together, or start from beside one another, the course and 
issue of the courtship will be. • 

♦ W hoever would, with success, try this spell, must strictly observe 
these directions : Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and, darRling,^tlfrow into 
the pot a clue of4llue yarn. Wind it in a new clue off the old one ; and, 
towards the latter end, something will hold the thread. Demand, “ Wha 
bauds that is, “ Who Imlds?” An answer will be returned from the 
kiln-pot, by flaming the Christian and surname of your future spouse. 
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An’ aye she win’t, an’ aye she swat ; 

1 wat she made nae jaukin’ ; 

Till something held within the pat ; 

, Guid L — d ! but she was quaukin’ ! 
But whether ’tw^as the deil himscl’, 

Or whether ’twas a bailk-en’, 

Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She did na wait on talkin’ 

To spier that night. 

Wee Jenny to her grannie says, 

“ Will ye go wi’ me, grannie ? 

I’ll eat the apple* at the glass, 

I gat frae uncle Johnnie.” 

She fiiff ’t her pipe wi’ sic a lunt. 

In wrath she was sae vap’rin’. 

She notic’t na, an aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 

Out thro’ that night. 

“ Our stibhle-rig was Rob M'Graen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 

He’s sin gat Eppie Sim wi’ wean, 

That liv’d in Achmacalla : 

He gat hemp-seed,* I mind it weel, 

An’ he made unco light o’t 
But raonie a day was by-himseT 
He was sae sairly frighted 
, ' That vera night.” 

«r 

.Then up gat fechtin’ Jamie Fleck, 

An’ he swoor by his conscience. 

That he could saw jbemp-seed a peck 
For it w'as a’ but nonsense. 

The auld guidman raught down the pock. 
An’ out a handfu’ gied him ; 

Syne l?ad him slip frae ’mang the folk, 
Sometime when nae ane see’d him,, 
An’ try’t that night. 


' Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass ; eat an apple before it, 
and, some traditions say, you should comb your hair all the time ; tfie face 
of your ^onjugal companion to be, will be seen in the glass, as if peeping 
ovec' your sj^oulder. 

* Steal out unperceived, and sow a handful of hempsasd, harrowing it 
with anything you can conveniently draw after you. Repeat now and then 
“ Hemp-seed, I saw thee, hemp-seed, I saw thee and him (or her) that is 
to be my true-love, come after me and pou thee.” Look ofcr your left 
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He marches thro’ amang the stacks 
Tho’ he was something sturtin ; 
*The graip he fora harrow taks, 

All’ haurls at his ciirpin : 

4n’ every now an’ then he says, 

“ Hemp-seed, I saw thee ; 

An’ her that is to be my lass. 

Come after me, an’ draw thee 

As fast this night. 


Meg fain wad to the barn hae gane, 
To win’ three wechts o’ naething ;i 
But for to meet the deil her lane. 

She pat but little faith in : 

She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

An’ twa red-cheekit apples. 

To watch, while for the barn she sets, 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples 

That vera night. 


They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane : 

It chanc’d the stack he faddom’t thrice,*^ 
Was timmer-propt for thrawin’ : 

He taks a swirlie, aiild moss oak. 

For some black, grousorae carlin : 

An’ loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes can^liaurlin’ 

^IF’s nieves that night. 


shoulder, and you will see the appearance of the person invoked, in the 
attitude of pulling hemp. Some traditions say, “ Come after me, and shos> • 
thee;” that is, “ show thyself,” in which case it simply appears. Others 
omit the harrowing, and say, “ Come after me, and harrow thee.” • 

1 This ciiarm must likewise be performed unpercyeived and alone. You 
go to the barn, and open both doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible ; 
for there is danger that the being about to appear may shut the doors, and 
do you some mischief. Then take that instrument used in winnowing the 
corn, which, in our country dialect, we call a wecht, and go through all the 
attitudes of letting down corn against the wind. Repeat it three times, 
and the third time an apparition will pass through the barn, in at the 
windy door, and out at the other, having both the figurejn question, and* 
the appearance or retinue marking the employment or station iti life. 

^ Take an oppmunity of going, unnoticed, to a bean-stack, and fathom 
it three times round. The last fathom of the last time you will catch ia 
your arms tjje appearance of your future conjugal yokefellow. 
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A wanton widow Leezie was, 

As canty as a kittlen ; 

* But, och ! this night, amang the shaws, 

She got a fearfu’ settlin’ ! 

She thro’ the whins, an’ by the cairn. 

An’ owre the hill gaed scrievin, 

Whare three lairds’ lands met at a burn. 

To dip her left sark- sleeve in, 

Was bent that night. 

In order, on the clean hearthstane, 

The luggies three^ are ranged ; 

And ev’ry time great care iife ta’en, 

To see them duly changed : 

Auld uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ Mar’s-year did desire, 

Because he gat the toom-dish thrice, 

He heav’d them on the fire 

In 'WTath that night. 

Wi’ merry sangs, an’ friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary ; 

An’ unco’ tales, an funny jokes, 

, Their sjxirts were cheap in’ cheery ; 

Till butter’d so’ns,:» wi’ fragrant lunt, 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’ ; 

iyne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 

They parted atF careerin’, 

, Fu’ blythe that night. 

Gay mentions another species of love divination by the 
insect called the lady -fly : — 

* You go out, one or more (for this is a social spell), to a south running 
spring or rivulet, where “ three lairds’ lands meet,” and dip your left shirt- 
sleeve. Go to bed, in sight of a fire, and hang your wet sleeve before it to 
dry ; lie aw^ake, and sOme time near midnight an apparition, having the 
exact figure of the grand object in question, will come and turn the sleeve, 
as if to dry the other side of it. 

^ Take three dishes ; put clean water in one, foul water in another, 
leave the third empty. Blindfold a person, and lead him to the hearth, 
where the dishes are ranged ; he (or she) dips the left hand — if, by c'nance, 
in the clean water, the future husband or wife will come to the bar of 
matrimony ^a maid ; if in the foul, a widow ; if in the empty dish, it fore- 
tells, with equal certainty, no marriage at all. It is repe^ied three times ; 
and every time the arrangement of the dishes is altered. 

^ Sowens, with butter instead of milk to them, is always the Halloween 
supper. ‘ » 
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“ This lady-fly I take from off the grass, 

Whose spotted back might scarlet red surpass. 
Fly, lady-bird, north, south, or east, or west. 

Fly where the man is found that I love best.'' 

• ' 

Ana thus also another, with apple-parings : 

“ I pare this pippin round and round again. 

My shepherd’s name to flourish on the plain ; 
I fling th' unbroken paring o’er rny head. 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read." 


Girls made trial also of the fidelity of their swains bv 
sticking an apple-kernel on each cheek. (The Connoisseur, 
^^o. o6, represents them as being stuck upon the forehead.) 
Ihat which fell first indicated that the love of him whose 
name it bore was unsound. Thus Gay : 


“ This pippin shall another trial make ; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take : 
This on my cheek for Lubberkin is worn. 

And Booby Clod on t’other side is borne : 

But Booby Clod soon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love’s unsound ; 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last ; 

Oh! were his lips to mine but join’d so fast !" 


Something of this kind occurs in Beroaldus’s Commentarv 
on the Life of Claudius Caesar, eap. 8 : » Ilac tempestate 
pueri ossiciilis cerasorum, quee digitis exprimiint, incessere 
liomines liidibnj causa consueverunt. Scribit Porphyrio Ho- 
ratianus interpres dmljus primis digitis com- 

pressare pomormn semina, eaquc mittere in camerara, veluti 
a-ugurmm, ut si cameram contigerint sperare possint ad efectum 
perduei quod ammo conceperunt" (Ad. C. Sueton. Tranti 
xii. Cresjres Comment, fol. Par. 1610, col, 560, a )* ^ 


’ On the subject of love divinations there 
Theocritus, IdyiliumSd, where the shepherd 


is a most curious passage in 
says — 


Eyi^ TTpav, OKci fiev fiefivafiivu) d ^iXUig fiEy 

A ro rr]XE(ln\ov Trore/ia^aro ro TrXardyrjjjiaf 
AXX avTbjg anaXt^ irori iraxti e^efiapm Orj.’* . 

nuper, cum quaererem, an me araares,’ • ^ 
lelej^ilum allisum non edidit sonum ; 

Sed frustra in tenero cubito exaruit." 


Nam (uli^Schohasteslbi annotavit) amatores papaveris folium, brachio, 

' 25 
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[I extract the following from an old chap-book, called tlie 
True .Fortune-Teller, in a chapter headed To know whether a 
ivoman will have the man she wishes . — ‘‘ Get two lernon-peels, 
wear them tfll day, one in each pocket ; at night rub the four 
posts of the bedstead with them ; if she is to succeed, the per- 
son will appear in her sleep, and present her with a couple of 
lemons ; if not, there is no hope !”] 

The subsequent passage from Gay’s Pastorals greatly 
resembles the Scottish rite, though at a different time of the 
year * 

“ At evf 3 last Midsummer no sleep I sought, 

But to the field a bag of hemii-seed brought ; 

I scatter’d round the seed on ev’ry side, 

And three times, in a trembling accent, crie 
This hemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow. 

Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow.” 

[The following curious love divinations are extracted from 
the old chap-book, entitled Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly 
Broke Open : “ First, if any one here desires to know the 
name of the man whom she shall marry, let her who desires 
this seek a green peascod, in which there are full nine peas ; 
which done, either write or cause to be written, on a small 
slip of paper, these words ‘ Come in, my dear, and do not 
fear; ’ which writing you piust inclose within the aforesaid 
peascod, and lay it under the /ioor, then mind the next per- 
son who comes in, for you’ll certainly marry one of the same 
name. Secondly, she who desires to be satisfied whether she shall 
enjoy the man desired or no, let her take two lemon -peels, in 
'the morning, and wear them all day under her arm-pits ; then 
at night let her rub the four posts of the bed with them ; 
which done, in your sleep he will seem to come and present 
you with a couple of lemons, but if not, there is ho hope. 

humero, manusve carpo impositura, perciitiebant, et si sonum ederet 
redamari se credebant et de futuris iiuptiis bene ominabantur; sin minus 
odio se haberi inde cMligebant. Interdum colons, ex percussione^’ cutem 
.tingentis, experimentum capiebant. Etenim si riibicundum duntaxat inde 
colftrera cups trAheret, quern roseimi appellalmnt, ab amatis redamari eos 
indicium faciebat ; si verb cutem inflammari atque exul^jerari contingeret, 
contemni se odioque esse existimabant.” (Lydii Ritus Sponsaliorum, p. 20, 
in 'Faces August® sive Poemata, &c., a Gaspare Barl®o, &c. 4to. 
DordiiM^ 164S.) « 
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.Thirdly, she who desires to know to what manner of fortune 
she shall be marned, if a gentleman, a tradesman, or a tra- 
veller, the experiment is this : a walnut, a hazle-nut and i 
nutmeg, grate them, and mix them ; and mix tHem up with 
butter and sugar into pills, which must be taken at^ Ivin® 
down, and then if her fortune to marry a gentleman h« 
sleep will be filled with golden dreams; if a tradesman oh 
■ noises and tumults, if a traveller, tlmm wiirtli3r; .3 
hghtniiig disturb her. Fourthly, St. Agnes’s Dav I havi' nni 
yet wholly blotted out of my book, but I have found a nriro 

niX u f"*- » gl«>ce of a lover in the 

! l our o^wT church door between 

tile hours of twelve and one in the morning, and put the fore 

4».z 

0 sweet St. Agnes, now draw near, 

And with my true love straight appear.” 

ShJ'” approach with a smiling countenance 

F fthly my daughters, know ye the 1 4th of Februar^ Vakr^ 

tine s day, at which time the fowls of the air be<rin to counle • 
i ^h "'®“ “'“^i ciioosing their niaSs’ 

five hn*v f approved direction : Take 

tW cf,r ®“!f ’ ® ®c‘'''cr of your pillow and 

“ Sweet guardian aligels, let me have, 

What 1 most earnestly do crave, * 

A Valentine endowed with love, * 

^ That will both kind and constant prove.'^ 

Then to your content you’ll either have the Valentine vou 
<ie.sire, or one more excellent. aivirane you 

perSi?n‘'“irfs^n!'~^” n " 'the dumb-cake to 
inst^? r ’ ‘ 1 necessary to observe strictly the Mowing 

fa 0 ™ ihelt 7'f"" 

Then J ■ ti •? ’ place It on a sheet of white paper 
Se finTrSd much salt as can be held beLwn 

D # thumb ; then one of the damsels must make it 
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into a dough without the aid of spring-water ; which, being 
done, each of the company must roll it up, and spread it thin 
and bfoad, and each person must, at some distance from each 
other, make *the initials of her name with a large new pin 
towards the end of the cake. The cake must then be set 
before the fire, and each person must sit down in a chair as 
far distant from the fire as the room will admit, not speaking 
a single word all the time. This must be done soon after 
eleven at night ; and between that and twelve o’clock each per- 
son must turn the cake once, and in a few minutes after the 
clock strikes twelve, the husband of her who is first to be mar- 
ried will appear, and lay his hand on that part of the cake 
which is marked with her name. Silence must be strictly 
preserved throughout this operation. Some say that the cake 
must be made of an eggshell-full of salt, an eggsbell-fuU of 
wheat meal, and an eggshell-full of barley-meal.] 

Snails, too, were used in love divinations ; they were sent 
to crawl on the hearth, and were thought to mark m the ashes 
the initials of the lover’s name. See some lines on this sub- 
ject at p. 218. Shaw, in his History of the Province of 
Mopiy, p. 241, seems to consider the festivity of this night as 
a kind of harvest-home rejoicing: ‘"A solemnity was kept,” 
says he,“ on the eve of the 1st of November, as a thanksgiving 
for the safe in-gathering of^the produce of the fields. This 1 
am told, but have not seen it, is observed in Buchan and other 
countries, by having Hallow ifve fire kindled on some risme/ 
ground”^ 

In Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 17.93, v. 84, 
the minister of Logierait, in Perthshire, describing the super- 
stitious opinions and practices in the parish, says ; “On the 
evening of the 31st of October, 0. S., among many others, 
one remarkable ceremony is observed. Heath, broo\n, and 
dressings of flax are tied upon a pole. This faggot is' then 
kindled. One takes it upon his shoulders, and, running, bears 

it round the village. A crowd attend. When the first faggot 
* «' 

. ’ The fii;e8 which were lighted up in Ireland on the four great festival? 
of tli\^ Drui(V? have been already noticed under the Gule of August. 
The Irish, General Vallaneey tells us, liave dropped the F^^e of November, 
and substituted candles. The Welsh, he adds, still retain the Fire of No- 
vember, but can give no reason for the illuminatiop. Collectanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis, iii. 464, note. » 
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*is burnt out, a second is bound to the pole and kindled in the 
same manneV as before. Numbers of these blazing faggots are 
often carried about together, and when the night happens to 
be dark they form a splendid illumination. Tlifs is Hallow- 
e’en, and is a night of great festivity.” The minister of Cal- 
lander, in Perthshire, ibid., xi. 621, mentioning peculiar 
, customs, says, “ On All Saints’ Even they set up bonfires in 
every village. When the bonfire is consumed, the ashes are 
carefully collected into the form of a circle. There is a stone 
put in near the circumference, for every person of the several 
families interested in the bonfire ; and whatever stone is 
removed out of its place or injured before the next morning, 
the person represented by that stone is devoted, or fey, and is 
supposed not to live twelve months from that day ; the people 
received the consecrated fire from the Druid priests next 
morning, the virtues of which were supposed to continue for 
a year.” In the same work, 1795, xv. 517, the minister of 
Jvirkmichael, in Perthshire, speaking of antiquities and curi- 
osities, says, “the practice of lighting bonfires on the first 
night of winter, accompanied with various ceremonies, stjll 
prevails in this and the neighbouring Highland parishes. The 
custom, too, of making a fire in the fields, baking a conse- 
^ated cake, &c., on the Ist of May is not quite worn out.” 
Ibid. xxi. 145, parish of Monguhij^ter, county of Aberdeen, we 
are told that formerly “ the Jdidsummer Even fire, a relic of 
Druidism, was kindled in some parts of this county ; the Hal- 
low Even fire, another relic of Druidism, was kindled in Buchan. 
Various magic ceremonies were then celebrated to counteract 
tlie influence of witches and demons, and to prognosticate tt) 
the young their success or disappointment in the raatrimoeial 
lottery These being devoutly finished, the hallow fire was 
kindled, and guarded by the male part or the family. Societies 
were formed, either by pique or humour, to scatter certain fires, 
and the attack and defence were often conducted with art and 
fury^ But now, the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended by 
children only ; and the country girl, reifouncing the rites of 
magic, endeavours to enchant her swain by the «harms of 
dress and of industry.” • • 

In North Wales (Mr. Pennant’s MS. informs me) there is a 
custom upon Ail Saints’ Eve of making a great fire called Coel 
^oeth, '^en every family about an hour in the night makes a 
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great bonfire in the most conspicuous place near the house, 
and when the fire is almost extinguished every cne throws a 
white stone into the ashes, having first marked it ; then having 
said their prayers turning round the fire, they go to bed. In 
the morning, as soon as they are up, they come to search out 
the stones, and if any one of them is found wanting they have 
a notion that tbe person who threw it in will die before he 
sees another All Saints’ Eve. They have a custom also of 
distributing soul-cakes on All Souls’ Day, at the receiving of 
which the poor people pray to God to bless the next crop of 
wheat. There is a general observation added : — “ N. B. 1 735. 
Most of the harmless old customs in this MS. are now disused.” 
In Owen’s account of the Bards, however, preserved in Sir 
11. Hoare’s Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, 
ii. 315, we read: “The autumnal fire is still kindled in 
North Wales, being on the eve of the 1st day of November, 
and is attended by many ceremonies such as running through 
the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, and all 
running off at the conclusion to escape from tlie black short- 
tgiled sow ; then supping upon parsnips, nuts, and apples ; 
catching at an apple suspended by a string, with the mouth 
alone, and the same by an apple in a tub of water ; each 
throwing a nut into tlie fire ; and those that burn bright 
betoken prosperity to the o’^nei-s through the following year, 
but those tlrat burn black and crackle denote misfortune. 
On the following morning the stones are searched for in the 
fire, and if any be missing, they betide ill to those who threw 
them in.” Owen has prefacecl these curious particulars by 
file following observations : “ Amongst the first aberrations 
be traced that of the knowledge of the great Huon, or 
the Supreme Being, which was obscured by the hieroglyphics 
or emblems of his dilferent attributes, so that the grbvelling 
minds of the multitude often sought not beyond those repre- 
sentations for the objects of worship and adoration. This 
opened an inlet for numerous errors more minute ; and many 
superstitionif became attached to their periodical solernnhies, 
and^morQ partipularly to their rejoicing fires, on the appearance 
of vegetation in spring, and on the completion of harvest in 
autumn.” ^ 

A writer in the Gent.’sMag. for 1783, p. 578, thinks “the 
custom prevailing among the Roman Catholics of lighting fir 
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vpoii the hills on All Saints’ night, the Eve of All Souls, 
scarcely needs explaining : fire being, even among the Pagans, 
an enihlem of immortality, and well calculated to typify the 
ascent of the soul to heaven.” In the same work, foa? I^overnber 
I7(S4, p. 836, it is stated, that “at the village of Findern, in 
Derbyshire, the boys and girls go every year in the evening 
of the 2d of November (All Souls’ Day), to the adjoining 
• common, and light up a number of small fires amongst the 
furze growing there, and call them by the name of Tindles. 
Upon inquiring into the origin of this custom amongst the 
iiihal)itants of the place, they supposed it to be a relic of 
Popery, and that the professed design of it, when first institu- 
ted, waste light souls out of purgatory. But as the commons 
nave been inclosed there very lately, that has most probably 
put an end to the custom, for want of the wonted materials.” 

A third writer in the Gent.’s Mag. for 1788, p. 602, speaks 
of a custom observed in some parts of the kingdom among 
the Papists, ‘of illuminating some of their grounds upon the 
Eve of All Souls by bearing round them straw, or other fit 
materials, kindled into a blaze. The ceremony is called a 
Tinley, and the vulgar opinion is, that it represents an emble- 
matical lighting of souls out of purgatory. Accounts of the 
origin of the feast of All Souls may be seen in the Golden 
Legend and other Legends, and in Dupre’s Conformity of 
Ancient and Modern Ceremonies, p. 92. In Sir William 
Dugdale’s Diary, at the end of his Life, 1827, p. 104, we 
read, “On All-IIallow Even the master of the family anciently 
used to carry a bunch of straw, fired, about his come, saying-- 

* Fire and Red low t 

Light on my teen low.’ ” 

The^riginal memorandum was at the end of one of Dngdale’s 
Almanacks of 1658. 

Different places adopt different ceremonies. Martin tells 
us that the inhabitants of St. Kilda, on the festival of All 
Saints, baked “ a large cake in the form of a triangle, furrowed 
round, and which was to be all eaten that night.” The same, 
or a custom nearly similar, seems to have prevailed Htb. diffi?r(Ait 
parts of England. The same writer, speaking of the Isle of 
Lewis, p. 28, says, “ The inhabitants of this island had an 
ancient, custom t» sacrifice to a sea god, call’d Shony, at 
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Hallow-tide, in the manner following : the inhabitants round 
the island came to the church of St. Mulvay, liaying each man 
his provision along with him ; every family furnish’d a peck 
of malt, an^ this was brewed into ale : one of their number 
was picked out to wade into the sea, up to the middle, and 
carrying a cup of ale in his hand, standing still in that posture, 
cried out with a loud voice, saying, ‘ Shony, I give you this 
cup of ale, hoping that you’ll be so kind as to send us plenty 
of sea-ware for enriching our ground the ensuing year and 
so threw the cup of ale into the sea. This was performed in 
the night time. At his return to land they all went to church, 
where there was a candle burning upon the altar : and then 
standing silent for a little time, one of them gave a signal, at 
which the candle was put out, and immediately all of them 
w^ent to the fields, where they fell a drinking their ale, and 
spent the remainder of the night in dancing and singing, &c.” 
He adds, the ministers in Lewis told me they spent several 
years before they could persuade the vulgar natives to abandon 
this ridiculous piece of superstition.” 

In the Testy vail, 1511, f. 149, is the following passage : 
*f We rede in olde tyme good people wolde on All liallowen 
diiye bake hrade dele it for all crysten soules.” I find 
the following, which is much to my purpose, in Testa Anglo- 
Romana, p. 109 : ‘‘All Souls’ Day, Nov. 2d : the custom of 
Soul Mass cakes, which are»a kind of oat cakes, that some of 
the richer sorts of persons in Lancashire and Herefordshire 
(among the Papists there) use still to give the poor on this day ; 
and they, in retribution of their charity, hold themselves 
obliged to say this old couplet :* 

V ‘ God have your saul, 

Beens and all.' " 

*■ « 

At Ripon, in Yorkshire, on the eve of All Saints, the good 
women make a cake for every one in the family : so this is 
generally called Cake Night. See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1790, 
p. 719. “My servant, B. Jelkes,” says Brand, “who is from 
'V^arwick^hire, informs me that there is a custom in that county 
to hrfve seed cake at All-hallows, at the end of wheat seed-time,' 

' Weever, Fun. Mon. p. 724, speaking of the monks of St. Edmunds- 
bury, saysf « They had certain wax candles, whioh ever and ^onely they 
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also that at the end of barley and bean seed-time there is a 
custom there to give thd ploughmen froise, a species of thick 
pancake.” 

Bishop Kennctt mentions the seed cake as an old English 
custom. It is also noticed by Tusser in his Five Hundred 
Pointes of Good Hushandrie, 1580, f. 75 : 


“ Wife, some time this weeke, if the wether hold cleere, 
An end of wheat-sowing we make for this yeare. 
Remember you, therefore, though^,! do it not, 

The Seed-cake, the Pasties, and Furmentie-potJ^^ 


“ It IS worth remarking,” says Tollett, in a note on the 
Two Gent, of Verona, ii. '1, “that on All Saints’ Day, the 
poor people in Staffordshire, and perhaps in other co'untry 
plaecs, go from parish to parish a smiiiny, as they call it, i. e 
begging and puling (or singing small, as Bailey’s Dictionary 
explains puling) for $oul cakes, or any good thing to make 
them merry. This custom is mentioned by Peck, and seems 
a remnant of Popish superstition to pray for departed souls, 
particularly those of friends. The Souler’s Song in Stafford- 
shire 18 different from that which Mr. Peck mentions, and isT 
by no means worthy of publication.” 

[The custom of going a Souling still continues in some parts 
of the county, peasant girls going to farmhouses, singing, — 

“ Soul, soul, for a sowl cake, 

Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake.” 


And other verses sung on the same occasion, but which I 
suspect are not the ancient ones, will be found under the. 
article Catheming, Nov. 25th. It was formerly usual to keep 

Young, in his History 
of WhiAy, says, “ a lady in Whitby has a soul-mass loaf 
near a hundred years old.”] 

Aubrey, in the Remains of Gentilisme, S. Lansd. 227, 
says that, in his time, in Shropshire, &c., there was set upon 
he board a high heap of soul-cakes, lying ope upon another, 
the picture of the shew-bread in the old Bibles, Theji 

seeding; these they likewise carried 'about their 
wneat grWinds, believing verily that hereby neither damell, tares, nor any 
ner noisome weedes would grow that yeare amongst the new corae.''* 
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were about the bigness of twopenny cakes, and every visitant 
that day took one. He adds, “there ia; an old rhyme or saying, ,, 
‘ A'mule-ca1ze^ a soule-cake, have mercy on all Christen soules 
for a soulcrcake' 

Brand, in his Description of Orkney, p. 62, speaking of 
the superstitions of the inhabitants, says, “when the beasts, 
as oxen, sheep, horses, &c., are sick, they sprinkle them with 
a water made up by them, which they call fore-spoken water ;» 
wherewith likewise they sprinkle their boats when they sue- 
ceed and prosper not in their fishing. And especially on 
Halloio Even they use to sein or sign their boats, and put a 
cross of tar upon them, which my informer hath often seen. 
Their houses also some use then to sein.” In the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, xii, 459, the minister of Kirkmichael, in 
Banffshire, tells us, “ the appearance of the three first days 
of winter is observed in verses thus translated from the Gaelic : 

* Dt^rk, lurid, and stormy, the first three days of winter ; who- 
ever would despair of the cattle, I would not till summer.’ ” 

It is stated in Kethe’s Sermon preached at Blandford 
Forum, 15/0, p. 19, that “ there was a custom, in the Papal 
‘times, to ring bells at Allhallow-tide for all Christian souls. 
In the draught of a letter which Henry VIII. was to send to 
Cranmer “against superstitious practices,” (Burnet’s Hist. 
Ref. 1683, p. ii., Records and Instr. i. 237,) ‘Hhe vigil and 
ringing of bells all the night long upon Allhallow Bay at 
nighf^ are directed to be abolished ; and the said vigil to have 
no watching or ringing. In the Appendix also to Strype’s 
Annals of the Reformation, vol. i., the following injunction, 

^ made early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, occurs : “ That 
the superfluous ringing of bels, and the superstitious ringing 
6f hells at Allhallowntide, and at Al Souls Bay, with the two 
nights next before and after, be prohibited.” 

’ [“ Somas-cake^ that is, soul-mas-cake, a sweet cake made on the 2d 
of November, All Souls’ Day, and always in a triangular form. The custom 
of making a peculiar kind of cake on this day is recognised in a deposition 
of the year 1574, givga in Watson’s History of the House of Warrren, i. 217, 
wherein the party deposes that his mother knew a certain castle of the 
^ E^rl of Warrenls, having, when a child, according to the custom of that 
country, gathered soul-cakes there on All Souls’ Day. The making of 
these cakes is now almost the sole relic of ancient customs which had 
tljieir origin in the superstittous usages of the Catholic times.”— Hunter’s 
Hallamshire Glossary.] o 
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•111 Niciiols’8 Chiircli war den’s Accounts, p. 154, parish of 
Heybrid^e, near Maldon, Essex, 1517, are the following items : 
“Inprimis, payed for frankyncense agense Hollowmasse, 
0/. ().s*. Id. Item, payed to Andrew Elyott, of Maldo®, for uewe 
mendmge of the third hell knappell agemte Hallowmasse, 
id. U. Sd. Item, payed to John Gidney, of Maldon, /or a new 
bell-rope agenste Hallowmasse, 01. 0^. In articles to be 

inquired of witliin the archdeaconry of York by the Church- 
wardens and sworn men, 163. . any year till 1640), I find the 
to] lowing: “Whether there be any within your parish or 
chappelry that use to ring hells superstitiouslg vpon any 
abrogated holiday^ or the eves thereof. 

In a poem entitled Honoria, or the Day of All Souls, 1/82, 
the scene of which is supposed to be in the great church of 
St. Ambrose at Milan, the 2d of November, on which day 
the most solemn office is performed for the repose of the dead, 
are these hoes : 

“ Ve hallowed bells, whose voices thro' the air 
The awful summons of afflictions bear." 

Tilt' description of “All Soulne Day.” in Barnabe Googe’s* 
Tiauslalion of Naogeorgus’s Popish Kingdome, is grossly 

exaggerated. 

There is a great display of learning in Vallancey’s Collec- 
tanea de Rebus liibernicis, vol. hi.,* on Allhallow Eve. “On 
the Oidiiche bhamlina (Ee Owila) or Vigil of Saman,’^ he says, 

“ the peasants in Ireland assemble with sticks and clubs (the 
emblems of laceration), going from house to house, collecting 
roonejq bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, &c. &c., for the feast, . 
repeating verses in honour of the solemnity, demanding pre- * 
parations for the festival in the name of St. Columb KilT, 
desiring them to lay aside the fatted ca^*and to bring forth 
the black sheep. The good women are employed in making 
die^ griddle cake and candles ; these last are sent from house 
to house in the vicinity, and are lighted up on the (Saman) 
next C4ay, before which they pray, or are supposed to pray, for 
die departed soul of the donor. Every house abounds in th^ 
oest viands they can afford ; apples and nuts are deydTirednn* 
abundance ; th't nut-shells are burnt, and from the ashes many 
drange things are foretold ; cabbages are tom up by the root ; 
aemp-seed.is sown by the maidens and they believe that 
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if they look back they will see the apparition of the nvan 
intended for their future spouse; they hang a sjnock before the 
fire on the close of the feast, and sit up all night, concealed 
in a corner of the room, convinced that his apparition 
will come down the chimney and turn the smock; they 
throw a ball of yarn out of the window, and wind it on the 
reel within, convinced that if they repeat the Pater Noster 
backwards, and look at the ball of yarn without, they will 
then also see his sith or apparition ; they dig for apples in a 
tub of water, and endeavour to bring one up in the mouth ; 
they suspend a cord with a cross stick, with apples at one 
point, and candles lighted at the other, and endeavour to 
catch the apple, while it is in a circular motion, in the mouth. 
These, and many other superstitious ceremonies, the remains 
of Druidism, are observed on this holiday, which will never 
be eradicated while the name of Saman is permitted to 
remain.’’ 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for May, 1784, 
p. 343, says, he has often met with lamh^ wool in Ireland, 
where it is a constant ingredient at a merry-making on Holy 
‘ Eve, or the evening before All Saints’ Day ; and it is made 
there by bruising roasted apples and mixing them with ale, or 
sometimes with milk. Formerly, when the superior ranks 
were not too refined for these periodical meetings of jollity, 
white wine, was frequently substituted for ale. To lambs’ 
wool, apples and nuts are added as a necessary part of the 
entertainment, and the young folks amuse themselves with 
burning nuts in pairs on the bar of the grate, or among the 
, warm embers, to which they give their name and that of their 
lovers, or those of their friends who are supposed to have 
fcuch attachments, and from the manner of their burning and 
duration of the flame, &c., draw such inferences respecting 
the constancy or strength of their passions as usually pro- 
mote mirth and good humour.” 

The feast of Allhallows is said to drive the Finns almost 
out of their wits, See an account of some singular ccremo- 
^*nies practised by them at this time in Tooke’s Russia, i. 48. 
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THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER, 

the anniversary op gunpowder plot. 

It is still customary in all parts of the country for* the bovs 
less up an image ot the infamous conspirator Guy Fawke^ 
holding in one hand a dark lantern and in the otherVSle 
of matches, and to carry it about the streets, begging money 
.11 these words, “ Pray remember Guy Fawkes !” In the even 
ing ihere are bonfires, and these frightful figures are burnt in 
ihe midst of them. In Poor Eobin’s Almanack for the year 
/ / aie the following observations on the Fifth of NovemLr; 

Now boys with 
Squibs and crackers play, 

And lionfires blaze 
Turns night to day." 

[The House of Commons instituted this day “ a holiday for 

iI.no?the“p “ our deliveraL and S- 

, tl, 1 ’’’f rf; “ 'otter dated Feb. 10th, 160.i-(i 

(188 *^1^ ^ / n T ‘if ^'■ange came in sight of Torbay, in ■ 

6 8, ye are told liy Euriiet, it was the piuticular wish of his 
wrtisans that he should del'er his landing till the day the 
aig ish were celebrating tlieir former deliverance from Popish 
r"^r Sfodoosoii, in-oiie of his Sermons, p.H? 

ie" "'‘i 0''®'’ *■''0 ‘o see November 

t 'oogotteii, or the solemnity of it silenced.” The 
tandard Newspaper of Nov. fitlf, 1834, has a parao-raph re- 
iting to the falling ofiC of the exhibition of Guy Fawkes • but 
of 1^* ■ ‘^i'^ practice, in the memory of ancient* 

ni^Fi 'nooning the figures of Guy Fawkes in Lincoln’s 

slip's*^ 1*^*’ of New- 
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Pray to remember, * 

The fifth of November, 3 

Gunpowder treason and plot, 

When the king and his train 
^ Had nearly been slain. 

Therefore it shall not be forgot. 

** Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes, 

And his companions, 

Strove to blow all England up ; , 

But God’s mercy did prevent, 

And sav’d our king and his parliament. 

Happy wjis the man, 

And happy was the day, 

That caught Guy, 

Going to his play. 

With a dark lanthorn. 

And a brimstone match, 

Ready for the prime to touch. 

“ As I was going through the dark entry, 

I spied the devil. 

Stand back ! stand back ! 

Queen Mary’s daughter, 

Put your hand in your pocket 
And give us some money. 

To kindle our bonfire. 

Huzza ! Huzza !’' 

In the parish accounts' of Islip, Oxfordshire, for 1700, is 
the entry, “For ringing on gunpowder treason, 2**. C)d'' The 
following is the ballad now used in that village : 

The fifth of Novelnber, 

Since I can remember, 

«» Gunpowder treason and plot : 

This is the day that God did prevent, ^ 

To blow up his king and parliament. ® 

A stick and a stake 
For Victoria’s sake ; 

If you w ont give me one 

I’ll take two : ^ 

The better for me, 

And the worse for you.” 

The sovereign’s name is of course adapted to the period ; 
but the above has certainly been current in the parish for 
nearly a century.] 
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OF MARTINMAS. 

• November 11. 

Formerly a custom prevailed evervwhere amongst us, 
though generally confined at present to country villages, of 
killing cows, oxen, swine, &c., ah this season, which were 
cured for the winter, when fresh provisions were seldom or never 
to be had. In Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, 
under June, ‘^The Farmers Daily Diet,” are the following 
lines : — 

“ When Easter comes, who knows not than, 

That veale and bacon is the man ? 

And MartUmaas Beefe doth bear good tacke, 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke.’’ 

With this note in Tusser Redivivus, 1744, p. 78 : ^‘Martle- 
mass beef is beef dried in the chimney, as bacon, and is so 
called because it was usual to kill the beef for this provision 
about the feast of St. Martin, Nov. 11.” Hall, in his Satires, 
mentions • 

— “ dried flitcnes of some smoked beeve, 

Ilang’d on a writhen wythe since Martin’s Eve.’^ 

“ A piece of beef up since MatHlemass'^ is also mentioned 
in the Pinner of Wakefield, 159^). 

In the Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793, vi, 517, parish 
of Forfar, we read : about fifty or sixty years ago, “ between 
Halfowmass and Christmass, when the people laid in their , 
winter provisions, about twenty-four beeves were killed in a 
week ; the best not exceeding sixteen or twenty stone. A mafl 
who had bought a shilling’s worth of beef, or an ounce of tea, 
would have concealed it from his neighbours like murder.” 
In the same work, ix, 326, parish of Tongland, Kirkcud- 
bright, we have some extracts from a Statistical Account, 
“drawn up about sixty or seventy years ago,F i. e. from 1793, 
in which it is stated that “at Martilmass” the inhabitants 
“ killed an old ewe or two, as their winter provision, |ind used* 
the sheep that^ died of the braxy in the latter end of au- 
tumn.” Ibid. xiv. 482, parish of Wigton : “Almost no be^, 
and very Ij^tle muttetn, was formerly used by the common 
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people ; generally no more than a sheep or <^wo, which ware 
Killed about Martinmass, and salted up for the provision of 
the family during the year.” Ibid. xvi. 4()0, parishes of 
Sandwick- arid Stromness, Orkney, we read ; “ In a part of the 
parish of Sandwich, every family that has a herd of swine, 
kills a sow on the \7th day of December^ and thence it is called 
Sow-day. There is no tradition as to the origin of this practice.” 

Two or more of the poorer sort of rustic families still 
join to purchase a cow, &c., for slaughter at this time, called 
always in Northumberland a mart;* the entrails of which, 
af^er having been filled with a kind of pudding meat, consist- 
ing of blood, suet, groats,^ &c., are formed into little sausage 
links, boiled, and sent about as presents. They are called 
black-puddings from their colour. 

The author of the Convivial Antiquities, tells us that in 
Germany there was in his time a kind of entertainment called 
‘‘The feast of Sausages, or Gut-puddings,”*^ which was wont to 
be celebrated with great joy and festivity. Butler mentions the 
black-pudding in his lludibras, speaking of the religious 
scruples of some of the fanatics of his time : 

“ Some for abolishing black-pudding, 

And eating nothing with the blood in.’' 

* Mart, according to Skinner, is a fair. He thinks it a contraction of 
Market. These cattle are usually bought at a kind of cow fair, or mart, at 
this time. Had it not been the general name for a foir, one might hav*^ 
been tempted to suppose it a contraction of Martin, tlie name of the saint 
whose day is commemorated. This word occurs in ‘ the Lawes and Con- 
stitutions of Burghs made be King David the 1st at the New Castell upon 
the Water of Tyne,’ in the Regiatn Majestatem, 1 609, “ Chap. 70, of buchers 
and selling of flesh. 2. The fleshours shall serve the burgessis all the time 
pf the slauchter of iVair??.? / that is, fra Michael rnes toZule, in preparing of 
their ilesh and in preparing of their flesh and in laying in of their lardner.” 

^ Groats, i. e., Oats‘hulled, but unground. — Gloss, of Lancashire words. 
The etymology is from the Anglo-Saxon. The common people, in the 
North of England, have a saying that “blood w^ithout groats is nothing,” 
meaning that “ family without fortune is of no consequence.” There is 
some philosophy in this vulgarism, the pun in which is absolutely unin- 
telligible except to those who are acquainted with the composition of a 
black-pudding. 

“ Hujusmodi porro conviviis in ovium tonsiira apud Hebreos antiquitus 
celebrari sblitis videntur similia esse ilia quae apud nos^cura in urbe, turn 
in pagis, post pecorum quorundam, ut ovium, bourn, ac prajsertim suum 
mactationem summa cum lajtitia agitari solent. ‘ Fareiminum convivia* 
vulgo appellantur.” p. 62. 
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The Feast of St. Martin is a day of debauch among Christians 
on the Continent : the new wines are then begun to be tasted, 
and the Saint’s day is celebrated with carousing. Aubanus tells 
us that in Franconia there was a great deal of eating and 
drinking at this season ; no one was so poor or so niggardly 
that on the feast of St. Martin had not his dish of the entrails 
either of oxen, swine, or calves. They drank, too, as he also 
informs us, very liberally of wine on the occasion. 

In the ancient Calendar of the Church of Rome, so often 
quoted in this work, I find the subsequent observations 
on the 11th of November. Martinalia^ geniale Festum. 
Vini delibantur et defecantur. Vinalia, vetenim festum hue 
translatum. Bacchus in Martini fignra,” i. e. wines are tasted 
and drawn from the lees. Tlie Vinalia, a feast of the ancients, 
removed to this day. Bacchus in the figure of Martin. In 
Nichols’s Illustrations, 1797, among the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Martin Outwich, London, pp. 272-3, are the 
following articles : 1517. ‘*Payd on Seynt Marten’s Day for 
bred and drynke for the syngers, va?.” 1,524. “ It’m for 

mendyng of the hovell on Sent Marten, vJa?. It’m for rose 
garlands, brede, wyne, and ale, on ij. Sent Marten’s Days, xve^.* 
ob.” 1525. ‘‘ Payd for brede, ale, and wyne, and garlonds, 
on Seynt Martyn’s Day, the translacyon, xvJa?.” 

Stukely, Iter. vi. 131, speaking of Martinsall-hill, observes: 

I take the name of this hill to egme from the merriments 
among the northern people, call’d Martinaliay or drinking 
healths to the memory of St. Martin, practis’d by our Saxon 
and Danish ancestors. I doubt not but upon St. Martin’s 
Day, or Martinmass, all the young people in the neighbourhood 
assembled here, as they do now, upon the adjacent St. Ann’s- * 
hill upon St. Ann’s Day.” A note adds, “ St. Martin’s Day, 
in the Norway clogs, is marked with a goose ; for on that day 
they always feasted with a roasted goose : they say, St. Martin 
being elected to a bishoprick, hid himself (noluit episcopari), 
but was discovered by that animal. We have transferred the 
cererqony to Michaelmas.” 

The learned Moresin refers the great doings on this 
occasion, which, he says, were common to almqst alUEurqpe* 
in his time, to an ancient Athenian festival, observed in 
honour of Bacchus, upon the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
days of the month, Anthesterion, corresponding with cnir 
• ^ 26 
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November.* Aubanus, before cited, seems to confirm this 
conjecture, though there is no mention of the slaughter of an^ 
animal in the description of the rights of the Grecian festival. ' 
The eleventh month had a name from the ceremony oi 
“ tapping * their barrels on it;” when it was customary to 
make merry. See Potter’s Grecian Antiquities. It is very 
observable that the fatted goose, ^ so common in England at 
Michaelmas, is by the above foreign authors, and others, 
marked as one of the delicacies in common use at every table ^ 
on the continent at Martinmass.^ 

’ lliOoLyia mense Novembri celebrabantur apud Athenienses. Plutarch, 
in 8. Sympos. 10, sicuti nostris temporibus in omni fere Europa wwdmma 
NovembriSy quae D. Martino dicata est. Mercur. variar. lect. lib. i. cap. 15. 
Papatus, p. 127. 

The learned Moresin tells us : Anser Isidi sacer erat. Alex. ab. 
Alex. lib. iii. cap. 12. In papatu autem ea cura est cuidam Gallo omnis 
commendata. Buling, cap. 34, lib. de Orig. Erron. Cult. Deorum.” p. 12. 

I find the following epigram in a Collection in quarto, entitled, in Mensium 
Opera et Donaria Decii Ausonii Magni, Nov. 

“ Carbaseo surgens post hunc indutus amictu 
Mensis, ab antiquis sacra deamque colit. 

A quo vix avidus sistro compescitur anser y 
Devotusque satis ubera fert humeris.’^ 

Also in another collection, “ de iisdem : Henrici Ranzovii Eq. et Proreg. 
Holsat. Nov. 

Ligna vehit, mactatque boves, et Isetus ad ignem 
Ebria Martini festa November agit. 

Ad pastum in sylvam porcos compellit, et ipse 
Pinguibus inter ea vescitur anseribusP 

Miscellanea MenologicUy 4to. Francof. 1590. 

^ In profesto autem Martini mos est apud Christianas ansere et musto 
li^eraliter per singulas fere cedes fruendi. Unde et Martinianus anser 
ille appellatur : et mustum creditur mox sequenti die in vinum verti. De 
hoc ritu ita canit Thomas Naogeorgus, lib. iv. Papistici Regni 

“ Altera Martinus dein Bacchanalia praebet. 

Quern colit anseribus populus, multoque LyceOy 
Tota nocte dieque. Aperit nam dolia quisque 
Omnia, degustatque haustu spumosa frequenti 
Musta, sicer quie post Martinus vina vocari 
, Efficit. Ergo canunt iUum, laudantque bibendo 

^ , Foi^iter ansatis pateris, amplisque culullis. 

Quin etiam ludi prosunt haec festa magistr 
Circumeunt etenim sumpto grege quisque canoro, 

* Non ita Martini laudes festumque cqneiites 
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^ The following is Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus : 

“ To belly cbeare yet once againe doth Martin more encline, 

Whom all the people worshippeth with rosted geese and wine ; 

Both all the day long and the night now ech man open mqjces 
Ilis vessels all, and of the must oft times the last he takes, 

Which holy Martyn afterwarde alloweth to be wine ; 

Therefore they him unto the skies cxtoll with prayse devine, 

And drinking deepe in tankardes large, and bowles of compasse wide 
. Yea, by these fees the schoolemaistcrs have profite great beside ; 

0 For with his scholars every one about do singing go. 

Not praysing Martyn much, but at the goose rejoyceing tho\ 

Whereof they oftentimes have part, and money therewithal! ; 

For which they celebrate this feast, with song and musicke all/' 

It may be proper to notice here M. Millin’s tract, ‘ Les 
Martinales, on Description cf une Medaille qui a pour Type 
I’Oie de la Saint-Martin, par A. L. Millin, Meinbre de ITnstitut 
Royale, 1815/ The medal alluded to, found in Denmark, had 
the appearance of having been struck about 1 700 ; bearing a 
goose on one side, and on the reverse the word “ Martinatja /’ 

I read in the Glossary to Rennet’s Parochial Antiquities, 
" Salt Silver. One penny paid at the Feast of Saint Martin, 
by the servile tenants to their lord, as a commutation for the# 
service of carrying their lord’s salt from market to his larder.” 

Douce says, that on St. Martin’s night, boys expose vessels 
of water, which they suppose will be converted into wine. 
The parents deceive them by substituting wine. Dresier de 
festis diebus. Weinnacht is, explained in Difben. Catal. 
Prodig. p. 22. See also Hospinian. Orig. Festor. f. 159. 

[The following verses are extracted from an old ballad 
entitled Martilmasse Day : 

It is the day of Martilmasse, 

Cuppes of ale should freelie passe, • 

What though Wynter has begunne 
* To push downe the summer sunne* 

To our fire we can betake, 

And enjoye the crackling brake, 

Never heeding winter’s face, 

^ On the day of Martilmasse. 


Anserem ut assatum ridendo carmine jactant , . • 

Cujv^ nonnumquam partem nummosve vicissim • * 

Accipkint, celebrantque hoc festum musice et ipsi.” 

“ Moris etiam est plurirais in locis ut ad diem Martini census debitaque 
M)lvantur.”---f/o^ima« da Orig, Festor, Christianor. f. 146 . 
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Nel had left her wool at home, 

The Flanderkin hath stayed his loom, 

No beame doth swinge, nor wheel go rcund, 

Upon Gurguntum’s walled ground. 

Where now no anchorite doth dwell. 

To rise and pray at Lenard’s bell : 

Martyn hath kicked at Balaam’s ass, 

So merrie be old Martilmasse 

When the dailie sportes be done, 

Roiinde the market crosse they runne, » 

Prentis laddes, and gallant blades. 

Dancing with their gamesome maids, 

Till the beadle, stout and sowre, 

Shakes his bell and calls the houre : 

Then farewell ladde and farewell lasse 
To th’ merry night of Martilmasse. 

** Martilmasse shall come againe. 

Spite of wind, and snow, and raine ; 

But many a strange thing must be done. 

Many a cause be lost and won, 

Many a tool must leave his pelfe. 

Many a worldlinge cheat himsclfe. 

And many a marvel come to passe, 

Before return of Martilmasse."] 


aUEEN ELIZABETH’S ACCESSION. 

November i7. 

From a variety of notices scattered in different publications, 
the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s Accession appears to 
have been constantly observed even within the last century; 
and in many of thfe almanacs was noted, certainly uS late as 
1684 , and probably considerably later. ^ 

In a Protestant Memorial for the Seventeenth of November, 

' In Le Guide de ^ondres pour les Estrangers : recuilli et compose par 
F. Colsoni, 1693, p. 36, we read: “On avoit accoutume cy-devantde faire 
Mue figure du P.ape» 1® 6e la naissance de la reine Elizabeth ; on la 
])romenoit cn Triomphe par les rues, et puis sur le soir on dressoit un 
bucher oii on la jettoit dedans, avec des cris et accl'.»mations de joye : 
m^s cela a 4te suspendu depuis une annee ou deux, sous le reigne de 
ttotre glorieux onarque, G. 3.' 
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being the Inauguration Day of Queen Elizabeth, 1713, is the 
‘following passage: “In a grateful remembrance of God’s 
mercy in raising up, continuing, and prospering this most 
illustrious benefactor of England, the good Frotestmts of this 
nation {those especially of London and Westminster) have 
annually taken notice (and not without some degree of decent 
and orderly solemnity) of the 17th of November, being the day 
on which her Majesty Queen Elizabeth began her happy 
*reign. And at present,” the author adds, “such decent 
and orderly observation of it seems to me not only warranted 
by former motives, but also enforc’d by a new and extra- 
ordinary argument. For this present Pope, call’d Clement XL, 
has this very year canoniz’d the foremen tinned enemy of 
England, Pope Pius the Fifth, putting him into the number 
of heavenly saints, and falling down and worshipping that 
image of a deity, which he himself has set up. Now the good 
Protestants of England, who well consider that this present 
Pope has, so far as in him lies, exalted that Pope who was so 
bold and so inveterate an adversary of Queen Elizabeth, and 
all her subjects, as also that he is an avowed patron of the 
Pretender, will think it behoves them to exert their zeal now, 
and at all times, (tho’ always in a fit and legal manner,) 
against the evil spirit of Popery, which was cast out at the 
Reformation, but has ever since wandered about seeking for a 
remittance, which I verily hope the good providence of God, 
at least for his truth’s sake, wul never permit. I say we have 
now a new motive to this zeal, the preservation of our most 
gracious Queen Anne being to be added to the vindication of 
the most gracious Queen Elizabeth.” • 

[A jest related in the Plesant Conceites of Old Hobson, 
1607, commences, — “Upon Saint Hewes Day, being tlie 
seventeenth of November, upon which diy the triumph was 
holden for Queene Elizabeth’s happy government, as bonders, 
ringing of bells, and such like, &c.”] 

The figures of the Pope and the Devil were usually burnt 
on this occasion. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
1760, p. 514, is an account of the remarkable^ cavalcade o^ 
the evening of this day in 1679, at the time the •Exclu^on 
Bill was in agitation, copied from Lord Somers’s Collection, 
voL XX. The Pope, it should seem, was carried on this 
occasion ha a pageant representii^ a chair of state covered 
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with scarlet, richly embroidered and fringed ; and at his back, 
not an effigy, but a person representing the Devil, acting as 
his holiness’s privy-councillor; and “frequently caressing, 
hugging, and whispering him, and oftentimes instructing him 
aloud.” The procession was set forth at Moorgate, and 
passed first to Aldgate, thence through Leadenhall street, by 
the Royal Exchange and Cheapside to Temple Bar. The 
statue of the queen on the inner or eastern side of Temple Bar 
having been conspicuously ornamented, the figure of the Pope* 
was brought before it, when, after a song, partly alluding to 
the protection afforded by Elizabeth to Protestants, and partly 
to the existing circumstances of the times, a vast bonfire 
having been prepared “over against the Inner Temple Gate, 
his holiness, after some compliments and reluctances, was 
decently toppled from all his grandeur, into the impartial 
flames ; the crafty devil leaving his infallibilityship in the 
lurch, and laughing as heartily at his deserved ignominious 
end, as subtle Jesuits do at the ruin of bigoted lay Catholics 
whom have themselves drawn in.” 

Bishop Kennett, in one of his MSS. now in the Museum, 
notices a “Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, the 1 7 th of November, 
1599, by Thomas Holland, D.D., Professor of Divin. in Oxford, 
on Mat. xii. 42 ; to which is annexed the Apologie or Defence 
of the Church and Commonwealth of England for their annual 
celebration of Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation Day, the 1 7th of 
November, 4to. 1601.” In the Apology he lays down “The 
State of the Question. 1. Whether the sacred solemnities at 
these times yearly celebrated by the Church of England, the 
17th of November, commonly named ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Holiday,’ be repugnant to the immaculate institutions of the 
law of God, and to the reverend and Christian constitutions 
of the Holy Cathohque Church. 2. Whether the triumphs 
undertaken and performed at Court that day, bonfires, ringing 
of bells, discharging of ordnance at the Tower of London in 
the honour of the Queen, and other signs of joy than usually and 
wilhngly exhibited* by the people of our land to express "their 
ijhfeigncyi love to her Majestic, be laudable, convenient, and 
in their own natures tolerable in a Christian commonwealth. 
The adversaries hold the negative, particularly Me. Sanders, in 
his ebook de Schismate, Ep. 302-3 ; Will Reynolds, in Calvino- 
Duraismus, lib. 2, p. 347, cap. 18; and Nicholaus<^errarius. 
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'Manner of celebrating the day: — The particular office on the 
1 7th of November now used is an exposition of some part of 
scripture and public prayer. The exposition of scripture 
chosen by the minister that day is such as is fitte1;o perswade 
the auditory to lue obedience to her Majestic, and be 
thankful to God for her Majesty’s happy and flourishing 
regiment,” &c. 

One great objection of the Papists was, that the solemnizing 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Holiday shut out the Memorial of St. 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, a canonized saint. ‘‘Time of 
beginning of the observation of the 17th of November : — About 
the 1 2th year of the reign of her Excellency, was the flrst 
practice of the publick solemnization of this day, and (as 
farre-forth as I can hear, or can by any diligent inquiry 
learne) the first public celebrity of it was instituted in Oxford, 
by D. Cooper, being then their Vice-chan., after B. of Line., 
and by remove from thence, B. of Winches., from whence 
this institution flowed, by a voluntary current, over all this 
realme, not without the secret motion of God’s Holy Spirit,” &c. 

In Queen Anne’s time a fresh advantage was taken of tljis 
anniversary ; and the figure of the Pretender, in addition to 
those of the Pope and the Devil, was burnt by the populace. 
This custom was probably continued even after the defeat of 
the second Pretender, and no doybt gave rise to the following 
epigram printed in the work§ of Mr. Bishop : ' 

“ Qu<Ere Peregrinum, 

Three Strangers blaze arrrtdst a bonfire’s revel : ^ 

The Pope, and the Pretender, and the Devil. 

Three Strangers hate our faith, and faith’s defender t * 

The Devil, and the Pope, and the Pretender. 

* Three Strangers w ill be strangers lon^ we hope : 

The Devil, and the Pretender, and the Pope. 

Thus in three rhymes, three Strangers dance the hay : 

And he that chooses to dance after ’em may.” 

In the volume of Miscellanies, without •a title, in the British 
Museum, of the time of George I., I find, p. 65, “ Merry j^b- 
servations upon every month, and every remarkable? day 
throughout me whole year.” Under November, p. 99, it is 
said : “ The 19th of this month will prove another Protestant 
holidays dedicated to the pious memory of that antipapistical 
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princess and virgin preserver of the Reformed Churches, Queen 
Elizabeth. This night will be a great promoter of the tallow- 
chandlers’ welfare : for marvellous illuminations will be set 
forth in every window^ as emblems of her shining virtues ; and 
will he stuck in clay, to put the world in mind that grace, 
wisdom, beauty, and virginity, were unable to preserve the 
best of women from mortality. 

With the Society of the Temple, the 17th of November is ' 
considered as the grand day of the year. It is yet kept as a ' 
holiday at the Exchequer, and at Westminster and Merchant 
Tailors’ Schools. At Christ’s Hospital also the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth is a prime holiday. The Governors attend 
an annual sermon at Christ Church, and afterwards dine toge- 
ther in their hall. 


ST. CLEMENT’S DAY. 

November 23. 

Dr. Plott, in his History of Staffordshire, p. 430, describ- 
ing a Clog-Almanack, says, A pot is marked against the 
23d of November, for the* Feast of St. Clement, from the 
ancient custom of going about that night to beg drink to make 
merry with. 

[Hone has printed the following account of an annual cere- 
mony on the evening of St. Cleiftent’s day, by the blacksmiths’ 
apprentices of the dockyard at Woolwich : “ One of the senior 
apprentices being chosen to serve as Old Clem (so called by 
them), is attired in a- great coat, having his head cover(^d with 
an oakum wig, face masked, and a long white beard flowing 
therefrom. Thus attired he seats himself in a large wooden 
chair, chiefly covered with a sort of stuff* called bunting, with 
a crown and anchor .made of wood, on the top and around it, 
four transparencies representing the ‘ blacksmiths’ arms,’ 

‘ anohorsffii^ths ‘at work,’ ‘ Britannia with her anchor,’ and 
‘ Mount Etna.’ He has before him a wooden tinvil, and in 
his hands a pair of tongs and wooden hammer, which, in 
general, he makes good use of whilst recitmg his sp^pch/ A 
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mate, also masked, attends him with a wooden sledge ham- 
mer ; he is also surrounded by a number of other attendants, 
some of whom carry torches, banners, flags, &c. ; others bat- 
tle-axes, tomahawks, and other accoutrements of yar. This 
procession, headed by a drum and fife, and six men, with 
Old Clem mounted on their shoulders, proceed round the 
town, stopping and refreshing at nearly every public-house, 
(which, by the by, are pretty numerous) not forgetting to call 
' on the blacksmiths and officers of the dockyard. Tliere the 
money-box is pretty freely handed after Old Clem and his 
mate nave recited their speeches, which commence by the 
mate calling for order, with — 

* Gentlemen all, attention give, 

And wish St. Clem, long, long, to live.' 

Old Clem then recites the following speech : ‘ I am the real 
St. Clement, the first founder of brass, iron, and steel, from 
the ore. I have been to Mount Etna, where the god Vulcan 
first built his forge, and forged the armour and thunder- 
bolts for the god Jupiter. I have been through the deserts of 
Arabia ; through Asia, Africa, and America ; through the city ot 
Pongrove ; through the town of Tipmingo, and all the northern 
parts of Scotland. I arrived in London on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, and came down to his majesty’s dockyard, at Woolwich, 
to see how all the gentlemen ^ulcans came on there. I found 
them all hard at work, and wish to leave them well on the 
24th. The mate then subjoins : 

‘ Come all you Vulcans rtout and strong, 

Unto St. Clem we do belong, • 

I know this house is well prepared ^ 

With plenty of money, and good strong beer, 

• And we must drink before we part,* 

All for to cheer each merry heart. 

Come all you Vulcans strong and stout, 

Unto St. Clem I pray turn out ; 

For now St. Clem's going round the town 
* His coach and six goes merrily round. 

Huzza-a-a !' 

After having gone round the town and collected a pretty 
decent sum, they retire to some public-house, where they 
enjoy as good a supper as the money collected will allow.’'] 
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In a proclamation, July 22, 1540, in an ancient Chronicle 
respecting London, 8vo., it is ordered neither that children * 
should be decked, ne go about upon S. Nicholas, S. Katharine, 
Clemeni, the Holy Innocents, and such like dayes.” 

Brady, in his Clavis Calendaria, 1812, ii. 279, observes that 
Old Martinmas continues to be noticed in our almanacs on 
the 23d of November, because it vras one* of the ancient quar- 
terly periods of the year, at which even at this time a fewrent^ 
bec(^e payable. A payment of corn at Martinmas occurs in* 
the Domesday Survey, i. 280. 


ST. CATHARINE’S DAY. 

November 25. 

l>een already noticed from Googe’a 
translation of Naogeorgus as the favourer of learned men. The 
same writer adds, 

• 

“ ^at should I tell what sophisters on Cathrin’s Day devise 
Ur else the superstitious joyes that maisters exercise.^^ 

sava*™%”h’ “ Ancient and Modern Manners of the Irish, 
says, The,very vi-omen ftnd girls keep a fast every Wednes- 

&”cath^^ theyeare, and some o7them also 
non ’ I?*’ though it hap- 

The ro birthday, or if they are ever so much out of order. 

^bis is, that the girls may get 
tib^of thrir "“f '’y *be deith or d^esCT- 

['^OldSjmon Brunsdon, of Winterton Basset, in Wilts, he had 
I)een parish-clarke tner^ tempore Mari« Begin® ; the tutelar 
gfljnt of that ,^,Pe lived downe till 


tt fhpiy . VIMUVQ *>• 

v,>.. . Nt Kwea. mA them to run away 
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• In an original MS. of the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Horley, co. Surrey, I find : — Mem. that reste in the hands 
of the wyffe of John Kelyoke and Jolin Atye, 4 merkes, the 
yere of ower Lord God 1521, of Sent Katerynimny. Mem. 
that rests in the hands of the wyfF of John Attliy, arid thewyff 
of Rye Mansell, 3 pounds, 2^. bd, the yere of our Lorde God 
1522, of Sent Kateryn mony. Summa totalis S'cte Katerine 
V. Luwinis remanet in manibus uxoris Johannis Peers et 
uxoris WyPi Celarer, anno D’ni 1526, tres libras et undecim 
solidos. Summa totalis S" cte Katerine Luminis remanet in 
manibus uxoris Wyl’i Cowper, et uxoris Thome Leakeforde, 
anno D’ni 1527, quatuor marcas. Summa totalis Lu- 

minis remanet in manibus uxoris Thome Leakeforth, et uxoris 
Henrici Huett, anno D ni 1528, quatuor marcas. Item remanet 
in manibus uxoris Joh’is Eray, de eodern Luminis y anno supra- 
dicto, 17s 7’ 

[The Charms of St. Catharine. — Let any number of young 
women not exceeding seven, nor less than three, assemble in a 
room by themselves, just as the clock strikes eleven at night. 
Take from your bosom a sprig of myrtle, which you must have 
worn there all day, and fold it up in a piece of tissue papd*r ; 
then light up a small chafing-dish of charcoal, and let each 
maiden throw on it nine hairs from her head, and a paring ot 
each of her toe and finger nails. Then let each sprinkle a 
small quantity of myrrh and frankincense in the charcoal, and 
while the vapour rises, fumigate the myrrh with it. Go to bed 
while the clock is striking twelve, and place the myrtle exactly 
under your head. You will then be sure to dream of your 
future husband. This curious account is taken frc^n 
Mother Bunch’s Golden Fortune Teller, a chap-book in my 
possession.] * 


THE CUSTOM OF CATHERNING. 

La Motte, in his Essay on Poetry and Painting, 1730, p. 126, 
say® : “ St. Catharine is esteemed in the Church of Rome as 
the saint and patroness of the spinsters ; and her holiday is 
ohservedf not in Popish countries only, bift ev^il in Ynany 
places in thja isi^tton ; young women meeting on the 25th of 
merty together, which they, call 
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[The following account of this custom was communicated 
by a correspondent to the AtHenceum, October 31st, 1846 : — 
“ Having been reared in a remote village in Worcestershire, 
your papers 4 )n Folk-Lore have recalled a custom to my me- 
mory, which was called going ‘ a Cattaring,’ from St. Ca- 
tharine, in honour of whom, and of St. Clement, it originated. 
About this season of the year the children of the cottagers 
used to go round to the neighbouring farm-houses, to beg 
apples and beer, for a festival on the above saints’ days. The 
apples were roasted on a string before the fire, stuck thickly 
over with cloves, and allowed to fall into a vessel beneath. 
There were set verses for the occasion, which were sung, in a 
not unmusical chant, in the manner of carol singing. I can 
only recollect the first few lines : 

Catt’n and Clement comes year by year. 

Some of your apples and some of your beer ; 

Some for Peter, some for Paul, 

Some for Him who made us all. 

Peter was a good old man. 

For his sake give us some : 

Some of the best, and none of the worst, 

And God will send your souls to roost. 

I well remember it always concluded with — 

‘ Up the ladder and down with the can, 

Give me red apples and Til begone,' 

The ladder alluding to the store of apples, generally kept in a 
loft, or somewhere at the top of the house ; and the can, 
doubtless, to the same going down into the cellar for the 
beer.” 

S6me years ago (1844) Mr. George Stephens, now resident at 
Stockholm, communicated to me another version of the above 
lines, which contained some trifling variations. The last lines 
were, 

“ Not of the worst, but some of the best, 

And God will send your soul to rest." * 

Until wlt^n a very recent period, it was the custom of the 
dean and chapter of Worcester, yearly, on St. Cattarine’s Day, 
being the last day of their annual audit, to distribute amongst 
the inhabitants of the college precincts a yicb compound of 
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wine, spices, &c., which was specially prepared for the occa- 
' sion, and called the Cattern or Catharine bowl. In another 
paper, in the Athenceum, 1847, Mr. Allies informs us, that the 
following lines were sung by the children on the occasion of 
Catherning : • 

If you’re within, 

Open the door and let us in, 

And when we’re in. 

We won’t come out 
Without a red apple 
Rolled up in a clout. 

“ Roll, roll. 

Gentle butler, fdl the howl ; 

If you fill it of the best, 

God will send your soul to rest ; 

But if you fill it of the small, 

The devil take butler, bowl and all. 

Our bowl is made of the ashen tree. 

Pray good butler drink to we ! 

Some for Peter some for Paul, 

A few red apides will serve us all.” 

Mr. Allies adds, ‘‘ I recollect that, in my juvenile daysj I 
once saw, at the season in question, apples roasting on strings 
before the kitchen fire, at a farm-house, in Leigh parish, in 
this county, in the manner above alluded to. They were 
studded thickly with oats instea’fi of cloves, a.nd some of the 
apples so studded were nol; roasted, but each affixed on a 
wooden skewer, and dredged all over with flour, resembling, in 
a manner, a dandelion in full seed.” 

The following lines were t^ken down verbatim from the lips 
of one of the merry pack, who sing them from door to door 
on the eve of All Souls’ Day, in Cheshire, and are similkr to 
those ^juoted above : 

” Soul Day, Soul Day, Said ! 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

An apple or a pear, a plum or a chefry, 

Any good thing that will make us all merry. 

Put your hand in your pocket and pull out youf keys, • 

Grj down in the cellar, bring up what you please. 

A glass of your wine, or a cup of your beer, 

And we’ll never come Souling till this time next year. • 
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Wfi are a pack of merry boys all in a mind, 

We have come a souling for what we can find. 
Soul ! soul ! sol e of my shoe, 

If you have no apples, money will do. 

“ UfPwith your kettle and down with your pan, 
Give us an answer and let us be gone.”] 


STIR-UP SUNDAY. 

[The twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity is called by school- 
boys Stir-up Sunday^ from the colleet used on that day ; and 
they repeat the following lines, without considering its irre- 
verent application : 


Stir up, we beseech thee, 
The pudding in the pot : 
And when we get home, 
Well eat it all hot.”] 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 

November 30. 

Luther, in his Colloquia, i. 233, says, that on the evening 
of the feast of St. Andrew the young maidens in his country 
strip themselves naked : and, ip order to learn what sort of 
hhsbands they shall have, they recite the following prayer : 
“ Deus, Deus mens, 0 Sancte Andrea, effice ut bonum pium 
acquiram virum ; hodie mihi ostende qualis sit cui me in 
uxorem ducere debet?’ Googe, in the translation o^ Nao- 
georgus, f. 55, probably alludes to some such observances : 

“ To Andrew all the lovers and the lustie woers come, 

Beleeving, through his ayde, and certaine ceremonies done^ 

(While as to him they presentes bring, and conjure all the night,) 

* TJp have* good lucke, and to obtaine their chiefe and sweete delight.” 

In the Statistical Account of Scotland, xviii. 359, Dudings- 
ston parish, distant from Edinburgh a little more than a mile, 
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we read that many of the opulent citizens resort thither in the 
summer months to solace themselves over one of the ancient 
homely dishes of Scotland, for which the place has been long 
celebrated. The use of singed sheep’s heads, boiled or baked, so 
frequent in this village, is supposed to have ariseft from the 
practice of slaughtering the sheep fed on the neighbouring 
hill for the market, removing the carcases to town, and leav- 
ing the heads, &e., to be consumed in the place. Singed 
, sheep’s heads are borne in the procession before the Scots in 
London, on St. Andrew’s day. 

Hasted, in his History of Kent, ii. 757, speaking of the 
parish of Easling, says, that On St. Andrew’s Day, Novem- 
ber 30, there is yearly a diversion called squirrel-hunting in 
this and the neighbouring parishes, when the labourers and 
lower kind of people, assembling togetlier, form a lawless 
rabble, and being accoutred with guns, poles, clubs, and other 
such weapons, spend the greatest part of the day in parading 
through the woods and grounds, with loud shoutings, and 
uuder pretence of demolishing the squirrels, some few of which 
they kill, they destroy numbers of hares, pheasants, partridges, 
and, in short, whatever comes in their way, breaking down thft 
hedges, and doing much other mischief, and in the evening 
betaking themselves to the alehouses, finish their career there, 
as is usual with such sort of gentry.” 

[A correspondent of the Athenoeiim, 993, says that this cus- 
tom was kept up in Sussex till. within the last thirty or forty 
years, many people now living having often joined in it ; but 
now, in consequence of the inclosure of the coppices, and the 
more strict preservation of the game, it has wholly dropped.] 

In Scotland this day is called Audrys Day, Androiss Mess,* 
and Andermess. • 


ST. NICHOLAS'S DAY. 

Decembeji 6 

• • • * 

St. Nicholas was born at Patara, a city of LyciaJ and, for 
his piety, from a layman was made bishop of Myra. He died 
on the 8th of the idqs of December, 343. 
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Some have thought that it was on account of his very earlv 
abstinence* that he was chosen patron of schoolboys ; but a 
much better reason is afforded to us by a writer in the Gent.'s * 
Magazine for April, 1777, p. 158, who mentions having in his 
possession ~an Italian Life of St. Nicholas, 1645, from which 
he translates the following story, which fully explains the occa- 
sion of boys addressing themselves to St. Nicholas’s patronage : 
— “ The fame of St. Nicholas’s virtues was so great, that au 
Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two sons to Athens for^ 
education, ordered them to call on the bishop for his benedic- 
tion, but they, getting to Myra late in the day, thought pro- 
per to defer their visit till the morrow, and took up their 
lodgings at an inn, where the landlord, to secure their bag- 
gage and effects to himself, murdered them in their sleep, and 
then cut them into pieces, salting them, and putting them into 
a pickling tub, with some pork which was there already, 
meaning to sell the whole as such. The bishop, howeverv. 
having had a vision of this impious transaction, immediately 
resorted to the inn, and, calling the host to him, reproached 
him for liis horrid villany. The man, perceiving that he was 
discovered, confessed his crime, and entreated the bishop to 
intercede on his behalf to the Almighty for liis pardon ; who, 
being moved with compassion at his contrite behaviour, con- 
fession, and thorough repentance, besought Almighty God not 
only to pardon the murderer, but also, for the glory of his 
name, to restore life to the poor innocents who had been so 

1 This reason is indeed assigned in the English festival, f. 55. “ It is 
sayed of his fader, hyght Epiphaniuv, and his inoder Joanna, &c., and when 
he was born, &c. they made him Cliristin, and called hym Nycholas, that 
was a maniies name ; but he ke}>cth the name of the child, for he chose to 
kepe vertues, meknes, and simplenes ; he fasted Wednesday and Friday ; 
these dayes he would scuke hut ones of the day, and therivyt'i held h'^tn 
plesed. Thus he lyved all his lyf in vertues with his chikki name, and 
therefore children doe him worship before all other saints, &e.”— Liber Fes- 
tivalis in die S. Nicholai. A curious old MS. legendarv metrical account of 
Saints, of the age of Henry VI., speaking of St. Nicholas, has the following 
couplet : • 

• “ Y^^urst (Jay that was y-bore, he gan to be good and clene, 

tor henewolde W ednesday tie Friday never more souke hut eneF 

So the Golden Legend : “ He wolde not take the breast ne the pappe, but 
ones on the Wednesday and ones on the Friday e.” 
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inhumanly put to death. The saint had hardly finished his 
prayer, when the mangled and detached portions of the two 
youths were, by divine power, reunited, and perceiving them- 
selves alive, threw themselves at the feet of the koly man to 
kiss and embrace them. But the bishop, not suffering their 
humiliation, raised them up, exhorting them to return thanks 
to God alone for this mark of his mercy, and gave them 
^•good advice for the future conduct of their lives; and then 
giving them his blessing, he sent them with great joy to pro- 
secute their studies at Athens.” And adds : This, I suppose, 
sufficiently explains the naked children and tub,” the well- 
known emblems of St. Nicholas.* 

[A curious practice, still kept up in schools, refers to this 
patron saint. When a boy is hard pressed in any game de- 
pending upon activity, and perceives his antagonist gaining 
ground upon him, he cries out NicHaSi upon which he is 
entitled to a suspension of the play for a moment ; and on any 
occasion of not being ready, wanting, for instance, to fasten 
his shoe, or remedy any accidental inconvenience, the cry of 
Nic'las always entitles him to protection.] 

It appears that Gregory the Great was also the patron of 
scholars, and that on his day boys were called, and in many 
places, in Ilospinian’s time, still continued to be called, to tlie 
school with certain songs, substituting one in the place of St. 
Gregory to act as bishop on the occasion with bis companions 

' It is remarkable that this same story is told in a metrical Life of St. 
Nicholas, by Maitre Wace, a, priest of Jersy, and chaplain to KiriK Henrv 
the Second, in MS. Douce 270 : ' , 

“ Treis clers aloent a escole, • 

^ Nen frai mie longe parole ; 

Lor ostes par nuit les oscioit * 

Les cors musca, la ... . prenoit 
Saint Nicolas par Deu le sout, 

Sempris fut la si cum Deu plut, 

^ Les clers al oste demanda, 

Nes peut muscier, einz lui muslra. 

Seint Nicholas parsa priere , 

Les am*es mist el cors ariere. * , * • 

For ceo qe as clers fit tiel honor, 

Font li clerc feste a icel jor.” 

This sto^T, however, «s not to be found fn the Golden Legend. 

27 . 
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of the sacred order. Presents were added, to induce the boys' 
to love their schools. This custom is stated to have descended 
frhm the heathens to the Christians. Among the ancient 
Romans, the Quinquatria, on the 20th of March, were the 
holidays both of masters and scholars, on which occasion the 
scholars presented their masters with the Minervalia, and the 
masters distributed among the boys ears of corn.* 

From the circumstance of scholars being anciently dcnomi- ■ 
nated clerks, the fraternity of Parish Clerks adopted St. 
Nicholas as their patron. In Shakespeare’s First Part of 
Henry IV., act ii. sc. 1 , robbers are called St. Nicholas's 
clerks. They were also called St. Nicholas’s knights. St. 
Nicholas being the patron saint of scholars, and Nicholas, or 
Old Nick, a cant name for the devil, this equivocal patronage 
may possibly be solved ; or, perhaps, it may be much better 
accounted for by the story of St. Nicholas and some thieves, 
whom he compelled to restore some stolen goods, and brought 

to the way of trouth for which the curious reader is re- 
ferred to the Golden Legend. In Plaine Percevall, the Peace- 
Maker of England, 4to., we read, p. 1 : “He was a tender- 
harted fellow, though his luck were but hard, which hasting 
to take up a quarrell by the highway side, between a brace of 
St. Nicholas's clargiemeuy was so courteously imbraced on 
both parties, that he tendered his purse for their truce.” 

There is no end of St. Nicholas’s patronship. He was also 
the mariners’ saint. In the Vitse Sanctorum, by Lippeloo 
and Gras, 1603, we read, in his Life, that St. Nicholas pre- 
served from a storm the ship in which he sailed to the Holy 
•’Land; and also certain mariners, who in a storm invoked his 
ai,d ; to whom, though at a distance and still living, he ap- 

‘ “ Gregorius cognomfento magnus, ex monacho Pontifex Romawus LXVI. 
efficitur. Habitus est patronus scholasticorum. Indeque factum est ut 
in hoc ipsius festo die, certis Cantilenis, ad scholam vocati sint olim et 
adhuc vocentur pueri pluribus in locis, subornato episcopo, sub S. Gregorii 
persona, cum adjunctis satellitibus sacri ordims. Addi quoque solent dona 
quibus invitentur ad' scholarum amorera pueri. Manavit hie mos ad 
Christianos ab Ethnicis. In Quinquatriis enim, qu® Romani solenniter 
celebrarunt 20 Martii, pr®ceptores et discipuli feriati sunt. Et discipuli 
quidem Minervalia sive SidaKrpa persolverunt pr®ceptoribus ; prmceptores 
vero discipulis spicas distribuerunt, unde illud est Iloratii : “ Crustula blanda 
dant prfficeptores pueris.” — Hospin. de Orig. Festor. Christianorum, 
f, 50. ‘ • . 
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'peared in person, and saved them.* See Gent. Mag. Oct. 
1790, p. 10/ (i. Armstrong, in his History of the Island of 
Minorca, 1/56, p. 72, speaking of Ciudadella, says; “Near 
the entrance of the harbour stands a chapel dedfcated to St. 
Nicholas, to which the sailors resort that have sullered ship- 
wreck, to return thanks for their preservation, and to hang 
. up (representing the danger they have escaped), 

• in gratitude to the Saint for the protection he vouchsafed 
tliem, and in accomplishment of the vows they made in the 
height of tlie storm. This custom, which is in use at present 
throughout the Roman Catholic world, is taken from the old 
Romans, who had it, among a great number of other super- 
stitions, from the Greeks ; for we are told that Bion the phi- 
losopher was shown several of these votive pictures hung up 
in a temple of Neptune near the sea-side. Horace alludes to 
them in his Odes, i. 5. St. Nicholas is the present patron of 
those \ ho lead a seafaring life (as Neptune was of old), and 
his churches generally stand within sight of the sea, and are 
plentifully stocked with pious moveables.” 

Hospinian tells us that in many places it was the custom 
for parents, on the vigil of St. Nicholas, to convey, secretly, 
presents of various kinds to their little sons ‘and daughters, 
who WTre taught to believe that they owed them to the kind- 
ness of St. Nicholas and his train, who, going up and down 
among the towns and villages, came in at ‘ the windows, 
though they were shut, and distributed them. This custom, 
he says, originated from the legendary account of that 
Sahit having given portions to three daughters of a poor 
citizen, whose necessities had driven him to an intention ot 
prostituting them, and this he efiected by throwing a purse 
filled >^ith money, privately, at night, ii; at the father’s bed- 


‘ Hospinian says, f. 153, the invocation of St. Nicholas by sailors took 
its rise from the legendary accounts of Vincentius and Mautuanus : “ Solet 
etiam Sanetus Nicolaus a perichtantibus in mari aut quavis alia aqua, invo- 
cari. Huic idolomaniae fabula originem dedit, quaj*extat apud Vincentium, 
libro xiv. capite 70, et Mantuanum, lib. xii. Fastorum, ubi sic canit: 

• • . • 

“ Cum turbine nautae • 

Deprensi Cilices magno clamore vocarent 

Nicolai viventis opem, descendere quidam 
^ Cnelitumn visus sancti sublimagine patris: 

Qui ffeta depulso fecit placidisi^ma vento.” 
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chamber window, to enable him to portion them out honestly. 
So Naogeorgus : ’ ^ 


“ Saint Nicholas money iisde to give to maydens secretlie, 

Who, that he still may use his wonted liberalitie, 

The mothers all their children on the Eeve do cause to fast, 

And when they every one at night in senselesse sleepe are cast, 

Both apples, nuttes, and peares they bring, and other things beside, 

As caps, and shooes, and petticotes, which secretly they hide. 

And in the morning found, they say, that this St. Nicholas brought : 
Thus tender mindes to worship saints and wicked things are taught.’* 

There is a festival or ceremony observed in Italy (called 
Zopata, from a Spanish word signifying a shoe), in the courts 
of certain princes, on St. Nicholas’s Day, wherein persons hide 
presents in the shoes and slippers of those they do honour to, 
in such manner as may suiprise them on the morrow when 
they come to dress. This, it is repeated, is done in imitation 
of the practice of St. Nicholas, who used in the night-time to 
throw purses in at the windows of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for them. 

St. Nicholas, ’ says Brady, in the Clavis Calendaria, ii, 
297, '‘was likewise venerated as the protector of virgins ; and 
there are, or were until lately, numerous fantastical customs 
observed in Italy and various parts of France, in reference to 
that peculiar tutelary patroliage. In several convents it was 
customary, on the eve of St. Nicholas, for the hoarders to 
place each a silk stocking at the door of the apartment of the 
abbess, with a piece of paper inclosed, recommending them- 
selves to great St. Nicholas of her chamber: and the next day 
they were called together to witness the Saint’s attention, 
who never failed to fill the stockings with sweetmeats, and 
other trifles of that kind, with which these credulous''virgins 
made a general feast.” See a curious passage in Bishop 


“ Mos est plunmis in locis, ut in vigilia Sancti Nicolai parentes pueris 
ac puellis clam rnunuscula varii generis dent, illis opinantibus, S. Nicoilaum 
cum sms famuhs hinc inde per oppida ac vicos discurrere, per clausas 
fenestras ipgred. et dona ipsis distribuere. Originem duxit hie mos ex 
fabena, quae.S. Nicolao affingitur, quod dotem dederit tribus filiabus eireni 
cujusdam civis, ipsas ob egestatem prostituere volentis.'uoc modo : con- 
jecit crumenam pecunia refertara clam, notu, per fenestram in eubiculura 
rhr^s'tfaTfbl 'T53 Potuit.”-lkspinian de Orig. Festor. 
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Fisher’s sermon of the ‘ Monthes Minde’ of Margaret Countess 
*of Richmond, where it is said that she prayed to St. Nicholas, 
the patron and helper of all true maidens, when nine years 
old, about the choice of a husband, and that the Saint ap- 
peared in a vision, and announced the Earl of Ri<^imond. 

Aubanus,^ describing some singular customs used in his 
time in Franconia, tells us, that scholars, on St. Nicholas’s 
^ Day, used to elect three out of their numbers, one of whom 
^ was to play the Bishop, the other two the parts of Deacons. 
The Bishop was escorted by the rest of the boys, in solemn 
procession, to church, where, with his mitre on, he presided 
during the time of divine worship : this ended, he and his 
Deacons went about singing from door to door, and collected 
money, not begging it as alms, but demanding it as the Bishop's 
snhsidg. On the eve of this day the boys were prevailed upon 
to fast, in order to persuade themselves tliat the little presents, 
which were put that night for them into shoes (placed under 
the tahl«' for that purpose), were made them by St. Nicholas : 
and many of them kept the fast so rigorously on this account, 
that their friends, in order to prevent them from injuring 
their health, were under the necessity of forcing them to ta|j:e 
some sustenance. 

I know not precisely at what period the custom of electing 
Boy-Bishops on St. Nicholas’s Day commenced in England, 
but there is little doubt that, after it had been established on 
the Continent, it would soo^i be imported hkher. Warton 
thought he found traces of the religious mockery of the Boy- 
Bishop as early as 867 or 870. His words are; “At the 
Constantinopolitan Synod, 867, at which w^ere present three 
hundred and seventy-three bisliops, it was found to be a solemn 

• In die vero Sancti Nicolai adolescentes, qui disciplinarum ^atia 
scholas Trequentant, inter se tres eligunt; unum,*qui episcopurn; duos, qui 
diaconos agant : is ipsa die in sacram aedem solenniter a scholastico coetu 
introductus, divinis officiis infulatus praesidet ; quibus finitis, cum clectis 
domesticatim cantando nurainos colligit, eleemosynam esse negant, sed 
episcopi subsidium. Vigiliam diei pueri a parentibus jejunare eo modo 
inviTantur, quod persuasum habeant, ea munusCula, quae noctis ipsis in 
ca,lceos sub mensam ad hoc locatos imponuntur, se a largissimo praesule 
Nicolao percipere: unde tanto desiderio plerique jejurfiint, uf quia iorum 
sanitati timeatqr, ad cibum compellendi sint,” p. 272. The ceremony of 
fasting was pjX)bably adopted from the Saint’s example already quoted 
from the Golden Legend, ^ • 
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custom 111 the courts of princes, on certain stated days, to dress 
some layman in the episcopal apparel, who should exactly’ 
personate a bishop, both in his tonsure and ornaments. This 
scandal to the clergy was anathematised. Ilut ecclesiastical 
synods and ^:^en8ures have often proved too weak to suppress 
popular spectacles, which take deep root in the public man- 
ners, and are only concealed for a while, to spring up afresh 
With new vigour.” 

In Lishop Hall s friumphs of Rome is the following curious 
passage on tliis subject : “ What merry work it was here 

111 the days of our holy fathers (and I know not whether, in 
some places, it may not be so still), that upon St. Nicholas, 
ot. Katherine, St. Clement, and Holy Innocent’s Day, children 
were wont to be arrayed in cliimers, rochets, surplices, to 
counterfeit bishops and priests, and to be led, with songs and 
dances, from house to house, blessing the people, who stood 
giinmgi in the way to expect that ridiculous benediction. 
Yea, that boys in that holy sport were wont to sing masses, 
and to climb into the pulpit to preach (no doubt learnedly 
and edifyingly) to the simple auditory. And this was so 
r^a ly done, that in the cathedral church of Salisbury (unless 
It be lately defaced) there is a perfect monument of one of 
these Boy-Bishops (who dyed in the time of his young pontifi- 
cality), accoutred in his episcopal robes, still to be seen. A 
fashion that lasted until tlte later times of King Henry the 
Eighth, who, ili 1541, by his solc^mn Proclamation, printed by 
rhomas Bertlet, the king’s printer, cum privilegio, straitly 
forbad the practice.” In the year 1299 we find Edward the 
first, on his way to Scotland, ^permitted one of tliese Boy- 
Bishops to say vespers before him in his chapel at Hetou, near 
Neyf^castle-upon-Tyne, and made a considerable present to the 
said bishop, and certain other boys that came and sanf>* with 
him on the occasion; on the 7th of December, the day after 
bt. Nicholas’s Day. This appears from the Wardrobe Ac- 
counts of 28 Edw. I., published by the Society of Antiquaries 
p. 25. Warton, m his History of English Poetry, seems to 
restrain the custom* of electing Boy-Bishops on this day to 
coUe^iate .churches, but later discoveries adduce evidence of 
Its having prevailed, it should seem, in almost every parisli. 

' Grilling ; laughing. 
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• Though the election was on St. Nicholas’s Day, yet the office 
and authority appears to have lasted from that time till 
Innocent’s Day, i. e. from the Gth to the 28tli of December. 
In cathedrals, this Boy-Bishop seems to have Jbeen elected 
from among the cliildren of the choir. After his election, 
being completely apparelled in the episcopal vestments, with 
a mitre and crosier, he bore the title and state of a bishop, 
* and exacted ceremonial obedience from his fellows, who were 
• dressed like priests. Strange as it may appear, they took 
possession of the church, and, except mass, performed all 
the ceremonies and offices. In the Statutes of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, sub anno 1319, tit. 45, de Statu Clioristarum MS., 
it is ordered that the Boy-Bishop shall not make a feast. 
The Boy-Bishop, as it should seem in the fallowing extract 
from the Register of the Capitulary Acts of York Cathedral, 
was to be handsome and elegantly shaped : “Dec. 2, 1367. 
Joannes de Quixly conlirmatur episcopus puerorurn, et cajii- 
tulum ordinavit cpiod clectio episcopi puerorurn in ecclesia 
Eboracensi de cetero Beret de eo qui diutius et magis in dicta 
ecclesia laboraverit, et magis idoneus repertus fuerit, dum 
tamen coynpetenter sit cor pore formosiis, et quod aliter faCta 
clectio non valebit.” 

There is printed in the Notes to the Northumberland 
Household Book, p. 441, from an old MS. communicated by 
Thomas Astle, Esq., an inventofy of the splehdid robes and 
ornaments belonging to one\)f these (Boy, called also Bearn) 
Bishops. 

“ Contenta de Ornamentis Episcopi pueri. 

“ Imprimis, i. myter, well garnished with perle and pre- 
cious stones, with nowches of silver and gilt before and be- 
hind. Item, iiii. rynges of silver and gilt, with four fidde 
preciems stones in them. Item, i. porUifical with silver and 
gilt, with a blue stone in hytt. Item, i. owche, broken, silver 
and gilt, with iiii. precious stones, and a perle in the mydds. 
Item, a croose, with a staff of coper and gilt, with the yrnage 
of ^t. Nicolas in the mydds. Item, i. \estment, redde, w ith 
lyons, with silver, with brydds of gold in the orferes of the 
same. Item, i. albe to the same, with stawes ii» the jjtfro. 
Item, i. white cope, stayned with tristells and orferes, redde 
sylke, with does of gold, and whytt napkins about the necks. 
It. iiii. copes, blew sylk with red*orferes, trayled, withVhitt 
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braunchis and flowres. It. i. steyned cloth of the ymage of 
fcst. Nicholas. It. i. tabard of skarlet, and a hqdde thereto 
yjied with whitt sylk. It. a hode of skarlett, lyned with 
blue sylk. ’ 

fi Scaccarii, 1/28, ii. 674, 686, we 

hnd that Archbishop Rotheram bequeathed “ a niyter for the 
Barnebishop, of cloth of gold, with two knopps of silver gilt 
and enamyled.” In Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 310, 
among his curious extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
at Lambeth, IS the following: “ 1523. For the Bishop’s dyn- 
Tier and hys company on St. Ny colas Day, m. viijf/.” The 
Umrchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 10 

enry VI., mention “two childrens copes, also a myter of 
cloth of gold set with stones.” Under 1549, also, Lucas 
and Stephen, churchwardens, is: “For 12 oz. silver, being 
clasps of books and the bishop’s mitre, at vs. viijri. per oz. 
jj/. xvjs. jd. These last were sold. In the Inventory of 
t^hurch broods, belonging to the same parish, at the same time, 
we have: ‘‘Item, a mitre for a bishop at St. Wicholas-tyde, 
garnished with silver, and amelyd, and perle, and counterfeit 
st?onc\ In Nichols’s Illustrations of Ancient Manners, 1797, 
®ome extracts from the same Church Accounts, 

1 JJ4, is the following entry : “ Paid for makyng the bishop’s 
myter, with staff and lace that went to it, im. Paid for a 
oke for Nichol^, viijfl?.” *-This was the restoration of the 
ceremony under Queen Mary. ^ 

The Boy-Eishop at Salisbury is actually said to have had 
the power of disposing of such prebends there as happened 
o fall vacant during the days o>f his episcopacy. If he died 
during his office, the funeral honours of a bishop, with a 
monument, were granted him. In the Processionale ad usum 
insignis et preclare Pcclesie Sarum, 1566, is printed bbe ser- 
^ to music. Ey this we learn that, 

on the Lve of St. Innocents’ Day, the Eoy-Eishop was to go 
in solemn procession with his fellows “ad altare Sanctse tL 
nitatis et Omnium Sanctorum” (as the Processional), or, Vad 
altare InnocenUum sive Sanctee Trinitatis” (as the Pie), “in 
capi§ et ccreis ardentibus in maihbus,” in their copes, and 
urning tapers m their hands. The bishop beginning, and the 
following : “ Centum quadraginta quatuor,” &c. 
Ihen the verse “ Hi emti sunt ex omnibus,’/ &c., and this was 
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sung by three of the boys. Then all the boys sang the “ Prosa 
sedentem in superno rnajestatie, arce,” &c. The chorister 
bishop, in the mean time, fumed the altar first, and then the 
image of the Holy Trinity. Then the bishop said, modesta voce, 
the verse ‘‘ Laetamini,” and the response was “Et ^oriamini,” 
&c. Then the prayer which we yet retain : “Deuscujus hodi- 
erna die preconium innocentes Martyres non loquendo, sed 
•moriendo, confess! sunt, omnia in nobis vitiorum mala mortifica, 
• ut fidem tuam quam lingua nostra loquitur, etiam moribus vita 
fateatur : quicum patre,” &c. In their return from the altar, 
praeceotor puerorum incipiat, &c., the chanter- chorister began 
“ I)e Sancta Maria,” &c. The response was “ Felix nainque,” 
kc. et ‘‘sic processio,” &c. The Procession was made into 
the quire, by the west door, in such order that the dean and 
canons went foremost ; the chaplains next ; the bishop, with 
his little i)rebendaries, in the last and highest place. The 
bishop took his seat, and the rest of the children disposed 
tliemseives upon each side of the quire, upon the uppermost 
ascent, the canons resident bearing the incense and the book ; 
and the petit canons the tapers, according to the Rubrick. 
And from this hour to the full end of the next day’s proces- 
sion, NuUus clericorum soief gradum aujierioreyn. ascendere 
cvjuscumque conditionis fuerit,'*’ Then the bishop on his seat 
said, the verse “ Speciosus forma, &c. diffusa est gratia in labiis 
tuis, ’ &c. Then the prayer, “ D#us qui salutis seternse,” &c. 
“Pax vobis,’ &c. Then, after the “Benedicamus Domino,” 
the bishop of the children, sitting in his seat, gave the bene- 
diction to the people in this manner: “Princeps ecclesise 
pastor ovilis cunctam plebem J,uam benedicere digneris,” &c. 
Then, turning towards the people, he sung, or said, “Cum 
maiisuetudine et charitate humiliate vos ad benedictioneiia 
the chciTus answering “ Deo gratias.” TJien the cross-bearer 
delivered up the crosier to the bishop again, et tunc episcopm 
puerorum primh signando se in fronte sic dicat, “Adjutorium 
nostrum,” &c. The chorus answering, “Qui fecit coelum et 
terr^rn. Then, after some like ceremonies performed, the 
Boy-Bishop began the Completorium, or fcomplyn ; and that 
done, he turned towards the quire, and said, •“ Adjwtoriimi^” 
then^ last of all, he said, “Benedicat vos 5mnipotens 
Deus, Pater, et lilius, et Spiritus Sanctus.” In die sanctorum 
Innocentium ad secy,ndas vesperas accipiat cruciferarius bacu- 
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lam episcopi piierorum et cantent Antiphon : “ Princeps ec- 
ciesiai,” &c., siciit ad priynas vesperas. Similiter episcopus ^ 
puerorum benedicat populum supradicto modo, et sic com- 
pleatur servitium hujiis diei. (Rubric. Processional.) And all 
this was dcftie with solemnity of celebration, and under pain of 
anathema to any that should interrupt or press upon these 
children. (See fJregory’s Postliumous Works, 1649, p. 114.) 
Having had occasion to trace tiic ceremony of the J3oy-Bishop 
at Canterbury, Eton, St. Paul’s, London, Colchester, Win-# 
Chester, Salisbury, Westminster, Lambetli, York, Beverley, 
Rotherham, and Newcastlc-upon-Tync, there can be little 
doubt that the discoveries of future antiquaries will prove it to 
have been almost universal. Gregory, in his Account of the 
Episcopus Puerorum, thought he had made a great discovery, 
and confined it to Salisbury. 

It appears that in Germany, 12/4, at the Council of Saltz- 
burg, the “ludi noxii quos vulgaris eloquentia Kpiscopatus 
Fuerorum appellat” were prohibited, as having produced great 
enormities. (See Hu Fresne, v. Episcopus Puehohum.) In 
Spain, Mr. Bowie informs us, anciently, in catliedral churches, 
in memory of the election of St, Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, a 
chorister being placed with solemnity in the midst of the choir, 
upon a scafiold, there descended from the vaulting of the 
ceiling a cloud, wliich, stopping midway, opened. Two 
angels within it carried tin? mitre, and descended just so low 
as to place it* on his head, ascending immediately in the same 
order in which they came down. This came to be an occasion 
of some irregularities ; for till the day of the Innocents, he 
had a certain jurisdiction, and,.his prebendaries took secular 
'offices, such as alguazils, catchpoles, dog-whippers, and 
sw/?eper8. “This, thank God,” says the author Covarruvias, 
under the article Obsipillu, “has been totally done,, away.’’ 
He is, however, contradicted in the great Dictionary, where it ' 
is asserted that it is still kept up, particularly at Corunna, and 
other cities, and in some universities and colleges. The word 
is Latinised “ Piier episcopali habitu ornatus.” See Arqhseo- 
logia, ix. 43.^ ' 

* » “ Pa^Q Colas. Enfant qui dans les derniers siecles, paraissait, un 
moment, an dessus de sa condition. Le jour de Saint C*Jicolas on faisoit 
choix dans certalnes Eglises d’un petit tondu a voix glassissante : on lui 
mettait une mitre sur la tete, «on le revetait d’l^bits pontificaux ; ainsi 
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The following is an extract from the St. James’s Chronicle, 
IVov. 1797 : '‘From Zag, in Switzerland, it is observed that 
the annual procession of the fete of the bishop and his scholars, 
on the Fair Day, Dec. 6, is mippressed by authority. The 
bishop, it seems, was only a scholar, habited as sifcli. Going 
through the streets, he was preceded by a chaplain carrying 
his crozier, and followed by a fool in tlie usual costume, the 
.latter also (tarrying a staff with a bladder tilled with pease. 

D Other scholars, dressed like canons, wdth a military guard, 
made up the procession. After going to church, it was the 
bishop’s custom to go and demand money from all the booths 
and stands in the fair. The French, and other traders, it is 
said, had complained of this absurd exaction, and the bishop, 
it is added, means to appeal to the Pope.” 

Of the several sports or ('ntertainments, that mixed in tin* 
solemnization of this most singular festival, few particulars 
seem to have been transmitted.* Warton thinks we can trace 

chargi dc Kcliqiies, il alait par tout donnant des benedictions et disant des 
Oremus pour avoir des l)iscuits ct des petits gateaux.'' Eonddusac, i. 13. 
See also Sauval, Antiq. de Paris, ii. pp. 622, 623 : Ducangc, in voce ; Doin 
Marlot. Histoire dc la Metrop. de Rheiins, ii. 769 ; Brillon, Diclionn. d#s 
Arrets, artic. Noyon, c,(\. 1727 ; Voyages Liturgiques de France, 171H, 
p. .33 : and among English authorilics, Dugd. Mon. old edit. iii. 169, 170, 
279; Dugd. Hist. St. Paul's, ])]>. 205, 206; Anstis's Ord. Gart. ii. 309; 
Drake’s Eboracum, p. 481 ; Blomef. Hist, of Norf. ii. 516 ; Gough's Brit. 
Top. ii. 362. There was a hoy bishop af Exeter Cathedj;^!. See Bisho]> 
Lyttleton’s Account of that building, j)p. 10, 11. 

• Steevens found a curious passage on this subject, in Puttenhaiu’s Art 
of Poesie, 1589. “ Methinks this fellow speaks like bishop Nicholas : for 

on'St. Nicholas’s night, commonly, the scholars of the country make them 
a bishop, who, like a foolish boy, go?th about blessing and preaching with 
such childish terms as make the people laugh at his foolish counterfeit 
speeches.” Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, p. 601, cites the following interdict of 
the Council of Basle, 1431 : “ This sacred Synode, detesting that foule abuse 
frequent in certaine churches, in which, on certaine festivals of the yeare, 
certain persons with a miter, staffe, and pontificall robes, blesse men after the 
manner of bishops ; others being clothed like kings and dukes, which is 
called the Feast of Fooles, of Innocents, or of Children in certaine countries : 
other* practising vizarded and theatrical sports : otl^ers making traines and 
dances of men and women, move men to spectacles and cachinnations : 
hath appointed and commanded as well ordinaries, as deques ai|d rectors /)f 
diurches, under paine of suspension of all their ecclesiastioall revalues 
for three monlhe^ space, that they suffer not these and such like playes and 
pastimes to be any more exercised in the church, which ought to be the 
house of prayer, nor y#t in the churchyai€, and that they neglect not to 
punish the dffeuders by ecclesiastical! censures, £y;id other remedies of law.” 

•P • 
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in them some rude vestiges of dramatic exhibitions. We have 
evidence that the boy bishop and his companions walked 
about* in procession, and find even a statute to restrain one of 
them within the limits of his own parish.^ That the arts of 
secular entertainment were exercised upon this occasion, 
appears from a curious entry, which states that one of these 
boy bishops received a present of thirteen shillings and six- 
pence for singing before King Edward the Third, in his chamber, 
on the day of the Holy Innocents.^ 

The show of the boy bishop, rather on account of its levity 
and absurdity than of its superstition, was abrogated by a 
proclamation, July 22, 1542. The conclusion of King Henry 
the Eighth’s proclamation is much to our purpose: “And 
whereas heretofore dyvers and many superstitions and chyldysh 
observauncis have been used, and yet to this day are observed 
and kept, in many and sundry partes of this Kcalm, as upon 
Saint Nicholas, the Holie Innocents, and suche like, children 
be straingelie decked and apparayled to counterfeit Priests, 
Bishops, and women^^ and to be ledde with songes and dances 
from house to house, blessing the people, and gathering of 
njoney,"^ and boyes do sing masse, and preache in the pulpitt, 

^ In the Statutes of the collegiate church of St. Mar}’^ Ottery, founded 
by Bishop Grandison in 1337, there is tliis passage : “ Item statuimus, 
quod nullus canonicus, vicarius, vel secundarius, pueros choristas in festo 
sanctorum Innocentium extra paruchiam de Otery traliant, aut eis licentiam 
vagandi concedant." Cap. 50. MS. Rggist. Priorat. S. S within. Winton. 
quat. 9. 

In the Wardrobe Rolls of King Edward the Third, an. 12, we have 
this entry, which shows that our mock-bishop and his chapter sometimes 
exceeded their adopted clerical confmission, and exercised the arts of 
secular entertainment : “ Episcopo puerorum Ecclesice de Andeworp 
cant^xnti coram domino Rege in camera sua in festo Sanctorum Inno- 
centium, de dono ipsiiis Regis xiij«. vid'.’' 

* In explanation of that part of the above which mentions women, i^ 
appears that divine service was not only performed by boys on the above 
occasion, but by little girls also, for there is an injunction given to the 
Benedictine Nunnery of Godstowe, in Oxfordshire, by Archbishop Peckham, 
in the year 1278, that on Innocents’ Day the public prayer's should not 
any more be said in the church of that monastery per Parvulas, i. e. 
little girls. 

* Wartop in his History of English Poetry, has preserved the form of 
the acquittance given by a boy bishop to the receiver of isiiis subsidy, then 
amounting to the considerable sum of X3 15.s. Id. ob. — “ Dominus 
Johannes Gisson, Magister Cboristarura ecclesise Eboracensis, liberavit 
Roberto de Holme, choris(*e, qui tunc ultimo fuerat Episcopuf puerorum, 
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•with suclie other unfittinge and inconvenient usages, rather 
to the derysyon than anie true glorie of God, or honour of his 
Sayntcs. The Kynge’s Majestie wylleth and commaundeth that 
henceforth all such superstitious observations be left and clerely 
extinguished throwout all this Realme and Dominions,” &c. 
According to a small Cronicle of Yere’s respecting London, 
it should seem that there had been a* previous Proclamation, 

^ dated July 22d, 1540, in part, at least, to the same effect. 

^tt a Course at the Romyshe foxe : A dysclosvnge or 
openynge ' of the Manno of Synne, contavned in the late 
declaration of the Pope’s old faythe, made by Edmonde Boner 
Byssliopp of London,” &c. by Jolian Harryson, [i. e. Bale,] 
Zurik, 1542, the author enumerates some “ auncyent rytes and 
lawdable ceremonyes of holy churche,” then, it should seem, 
laid aside, with the following censure on the bishop : ‘‘than - 
ought my lorde also to sufier the same selfe ponnyshment, for 
not r/oym/ > ahought with Saynt Nycholas darkest &c. 

With the Catholic liturgy, all the pageantries of popery 
were restored to their ancient splendour by Queen Mary. 
Among these, the procession of the boy bishop was too popular 
a mummery to be overlooked. i r 

In Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, iii. 202, we read that 
Nov 13, 1.554, an edict was issued by the Bishop of London 
to all the clergy of his diocese, to have a boy bishop in pro- 
cession. In the same volume, however, p. S05, we read • 
Anno 1 ;k» 4, December 5, “the which was St. Nicholas Eve 
at even-song time came a commandment that St. Nicolas 
should not go abroad nor about. But, notwithstandinff it 
^ems, so much were the citizens taken with the mock of' St! 

icolas, that is, a boy bishop, that there went about these 
St Nicol^es m divers parishes, as in St. Andrew’s Holbom, 
and St Nicolas Olaves, in Bread street. The reason the 
procession of St. Nicolas was forbid, was, because the cardinal 
had this St. Nicolas Day sent for all the convocation, bishops, 
e'ergy. to come to him to Lambeth, there to be 
abscHved from all their perjuries, schisms, tiiid heresies.’’ In 
f .1 ■ Strype gives some account of tlie origin 

of this ceremony, in which there is nothing that h* not Seen 

saTjohn fhe abovf sum '' *'** 
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already noticed. He says, ibid. iii. 310, that in 1556, on 
St. Nicholas Even, “ St. Nicholas, that is, a boy’’habited like 
a Bishop in pontificalibus, went abroad in most parts of 
London, sin*^ing after the old fashion, and was received with 
many ignorant but well-disposed people into their houses, and 
had as much good cheer as ever was wont to be had before, at 
least in many places.” ‘ 

Warton informs us that one of the child bishop’s songs, as , 
it was sung before the Queen’s Majesty, in her privy chamber, 
at her manor of St. James in the Fields, on St. Nicholas’s 
Day, and Innocents’ Day, 1555, by the child bishop of St. 
Paul’s, with his company, was printed that year in London, 
containing a fulsome panegyric on the queen’s devotions, 
comparing her to Judith, Esther, the Queen of Sheba, and 
the Virgin Mary. 

The pageantry of the boy bishop would naturally be put 
down again when Queen Elizabeth came to the crown : but 
yet it seems to have been exhibited in the country villages 
toward the latter end of her reign. 

♦ The practice of electing a boy-bishop appears to have sub- 
sisted in common grammar-schools.' St. Nicholas, says 
Warton, was the patron of scholars, and hence, at Eton Col- 
lege, St. Nicholas has a double feast ; i. e. one on account of 
the college, the other of the schools. lie adds, “ I take this 
opportunity of observing that the miniversary custom at Eton 
of going ad montem, originated from the ancient and popular 
practice of theatrical ptrocessions in collegiate hodies.^^ But, 
with great deference to his opipion, I shall endeavour to show 
that it is only a corruption of the ceremony of the boy-bishop, 
and his companions, who, being, by Henry the Eighth’s edict, 
prevented from mimicking any longer their religious superiors, 
gave a new face to their festivity, and began their present play 
at soldiers. The following shows how early our youth began 
to imitate the martial manners ©f their elders in these sports, 
for it appears from the close rolls of Edward I. memb. 2, that 
a precept was issued to the sheriff of Oxford in 1305, from the 

• I 

* Hoc »nno 1464, in Festo Saneti Nicolai, non erat Episcopus puerorura 
in Scola Grammaticali in civitate Cantuariae, ex defectu<Magistrorum, viz. 

J. Sidney et. T. Hikson, &c.” Lib. Johannis Stone, monachi Eccles. Cant. 
»c. de Obitibus et aliis memorabilibus sui cainobii,,M S. Corp. Chr. Cantab. 
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King, '‘to prohibit tournaments being intermixed with the 
sports of the scholars on St. Nicholas's Day,” 

It appears, by Hasted’s History of Kent, iii. I74, that the 
master of Wye School, founded by Archbishop Kerr^e in 1 447, 
was to teach all the scholars, both rich and poor, the art of 
grammar gratis, unless a present was voluntarily made, and 
except “ comuetam. gallorwn et denckrioriim Sancti Nicolai 
yratuitarn ohlationem^' the usual offerings of cocks and pence 
feast of St. Nicholas. See also Gent. Mag. for May, 
1777, p. 208, and for Dec. 1790, p. 1076. 

In thestatutesof St. Paul's school, a.d. In 18, (see Knight's 
Life of Colet, p. 362,) the following clause occurs : “ All 
these children siial) every Childermas l)aye come to Pauli’s 
Churche, and hear the Childc-bishop sermon : and after he be 
at the hygh masse, and each of them offer a \d. to the Childe- 
bishop, and with tliem the maisters and surveyors of the 
scole.’ ‘^'‘'ype, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, speaking of 
the boy-bishop among scholars, says ; “ I shall only remark, 
that there might this at least be said in favour of this old cus- 
tom, that it gave a spirit to the children ; and the hopes that 
they might one time or other attain to the real mitre made 
them mind their books.” 

Ihe following most curious passage from the “ Status 
Scholae Etonensis,” a.d. 1560, shows that in the Papal times 
Ihe Eton scholars (to avoid interfering, as it should seem, with 
die boy-bishop of the college* there on St. Nicholas’s Day,) 
elected theiv boy-bishop on St. Hugh’s Day, in the month of 
November. St. Hugh was a real boy-bishop at Lincoln. His 
lay was on November 17th. * “ Mense Novembri. In die# 
Sancti Ilugonis Pontificis solebat MXonsQ fieri electio Episcopi 
Nihilensis : sed consuetudo obsolevit. Glim Episcopus flle 
pueroruA habebatur nobilis. In cujus electione et literata et 
iaud^issima exercitatio ad ingeniorum vires et motus excitan 
ios iEtonse Celebris erat.” 
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part of the oration he tells them, This rite of salt is a pledge 
or earnest which you give that you will most strenuously apply 
yourselves to the study of good arts, and as earnestly devote 
yourselves to the several duties of your vocation.” How ol>- 
vious IS It then, to make the same application of the use of 
Kalt in the present ceremony at Eton ! May we not, thiuefore, 
without any forced construction, understand the salt-bearers’ 
when, on demanding of the several spectators or passengers . 
their respective contributions, they laconically cry, ‘ Saif, • 
salt, as addressing them to the following purport : “ La- 
dies and Gentlemen, your subsidy money for the caiitaiu 
ot the Eton scholars ! By this salt, which we give as an earnest 
we pledge ourselves to become proficients in the learning we 
are sent hither to acquire, the well-known emblem of which 
we now present you with in return.” The text is so ineta- 
phoncMly concise, that it cannot otherwise be exrilained but 
by a diffuse paraphrase, or what, in the language of scholars, 

IS called a liberal translation.’’ 

The Montem is said by some to have been an old monkish 
institution, observed yearly for the puipose of raising money 
Iry the sale of salt, absolutions, or any other articles, to pro- 
duce a fund that might enable the college to purchase lands : 
and the mount now called Salt-hill, with other land con- 
tigwus, IS said to belong to the college : which idea, upon the 
authonty of the late provost. Dr. Roberts, I can assert has no 
loundation in truth. 

In one of the ‘Public Advertisers,’ in 1778, is e-iven an 
account of the montem, which was then biennial. This is the 
oldest p™ted account of the .ceremony I have been able to 
hnd. ‘On Tuesday, being Whit Tuesday, tlie gentlemen of 
^^toa school went, as usual, in military procession to Salt-hill. 
Ihis custom of waiving to the hill returns every iiecotrJ year 
and generally collects together a great deal of company of all 
ranks. The king and queen, in their phaeton, met the pro- 
cession on Arbor-hill, in Slough-road. When they halted the 
flag w^ flounshed .by the ensign. The boys Vent, according 
o custom, round the mill, &c. The parson and clerk wer! 
thep edkd, and there these temporary ecclesiastics went 
through the usual Latin service, which was n«t interrupted, 
though delayed for some time by the laughter that was e.xcited 
by the antiquated appeartnee of the cler.k, who had dressed 
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•himself according to the ton of 1745, and acted his part with 

’ as minute a consistency as he had dressed the character. Tho 
procession began at half-past twelve from Eton. Tlie collec- 
tion was an extraordinary good one, as their majesties gave, 
each of them, fifty guineas. By six o’clock the boys had put 
off the tinery of the day, and appeared at Absence in their 
common dress.” 

^ It IS said to have been formerly one of the pleasantries of 
the salt-bearers to till any boorish-looking countryman’s mouth 
with it, if, after he has given them a trifle, he asks for any- 
thing in return, to the no small entertainment of the specta- 
tors. An old Etonian informod me, in 1794, that, in his time 
the salt-hearers and scouts carried each of them salt in a 
handkerchief, and made every person take a pinch of it out 
before they gave their contributions. The following lines from 
tlie havourites, a Simile, in the Tunbridge Miscellany, for 
1/12, p. 29, allude to this practice : 


When hoys at Eton, once a vear, 

In military pomp appear; 

lie who just trembled at the rod, 

Treads it a heroe, talks a god, 

And in an instant can create 
A dozen officers of state. 

His little legion all assail. 

Arrest without release ^r bail : 

Each passing traveller must halt, • 
Must pay the tax* and ea* the mlt. 

You doif t love salt, you say : and storm— 
Look o’ these staves, slr~and conform.” 


I should conjecture that Salt Hill was the central plaee 
where Mciently all the festivities used on this oecasion were 
annuahy displayed, and Acre only, it should seem, the salt was 
ongindlly distributed, from whieli cirdumstance it has un- 
doubte% had Its name. From hence, no doubt, the ancient 
ridiculous oration, similar, perhaps, to 
eiven^n was the undoubted exordium to a sermon 

fchola^of O f Eli^^'^eth to the 

scholars of Oxford in St. Mary’s, by Richard Taverner, of Wopd- 

hi8 gold chaiif about his neck, aud his sword at his side : “ Ar- 
nving at he Mount of St. Maries, in the stony stage, wliere I 
ow stand, I have brought you some fine biskette baked in the 
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oven of charity, and carefully conserved for the chickens of 
the Church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swallows 
of Salvation.” See Sir John Cheek’s Preface to his book 
called ‘The Jrue Subject to the Rebel,^ and Liber Niger, ed. 
1728, ii. 572. 

The following extract from Dugdale’s Origines ‘ Juridiciales’ 
I do not think foreign to pur purpose. Speaking of the “ Or- 
ders and Exercises of the Inner Temple” — title “ Gentlemen of 
the Clerks Commons” — he says (p. 1,58) : “ When the clerks 
commons exercise in the vacation 'beginneth, the abbot, or 
antientest of them, comes up to the barr-table at the end of 
dinner, and acquainteth them that the gentlemen of the clerks 
commons have a case to put their masterships ; and after, 
during the whole exercise of that vacation, upon Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, there are clerks common cases to be 
argued. The gentleman that is to bring it in, as soon as the 
tables in the hall be covered, and salt-cellars set upon the 
clerks commons table, and that the horn hath blown to dinner, 
he that is to put the case layeth a case fair written in paper 
upon the salt, giving thereby notice of the case to be argued 
after dinner : which case, so laid upon the salt, if any one 
gentleman of the house do take up and read, he, by order of 
the house, is to be suspended commons, and to be amerc’d.” 
In Vaughan’s Golden Grove, 1608, it is said : “In Prester 
John’s country, goes for ‘money.” 

The sum collected at the Moil tern on Whit-Tuesday, 1790, 
was full ^*500. This sum goes to the captain, who is the 
senior of the collegers at the time of the ceremony. The 
^otto for that year was, “Pro More et Monte.” Their Ma- 
jesties presented each a purse of fifty guineas. The fancy 
dresses of the Salt-bearers and their deputies, who are called 
scouts, are usually ofi differently coloured silks, and very ex- 
pensive. Formerly, the dresses used in this procession were 
obtained from the theatres. The mottos on the Montem 
tickets are different in different years : the words were in 1773, 
“Ad Montem.” In 1781 and 1787, “ Mos pro Lege est.”*' In 
1790, 1796, 1808, and 1812, “Pro Moreet Monte.” In 1799 
and J 805, *^^‘MoS pro Lege.” 

The following most curious passage from a ••MS. which I 
have frequently had occasion to quote in the course of the 
present work, the Statqs Scliolse Etonensis, confirms my deriva- 
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•tion of the custom of the salt-bearing beyond the possibility 
of a doubt : Mense Januario. Circiter Festum Conversionis 
Bivi Pauli ad horam nonam, quodam die pro arhitrio mode- 
ratoris, ex consueto modo, quo eunt collectum avellanas 
mense Septembri, itur h pueris ad Montem, itioNS puerili 
religione ^itonensium sacer locus est. Ilnnc ob pulchritudinem 
agri, amoenitatein gramiiiis, umbraculorum temperationem, 
canorum avium concentuin, &c. Apolfini et Musis venerabilem 
sedem faciunt, carminibus celebrant, Tempe vocant, Heliconi 
prccferunt. His Novitii sen llecentes, qui annum nondum 
viriliter et nervose in Acie AEtonensi ad verhera steterunt. 
Sale primo condiuntur^ tarn versiculis qui habeant Salem et 
leporiim, quoad fieri potest, egregie depinguntur : deinde in 
recentes epigrammata faciunt omni suavitate sermonis et fa- 
cetiis, alter alteriim superare contendentes. Quicquid in 
buccam venit libere licet efiutire, modo latine fiat, modo 
habcat urbanitatem, modo careat obscoena verborum scurri- 
litate ; postremo et lacrimis salsis humectant ora genasque 
et tu?n demum veteranorum ritihus initiantur. Sequuntur 
orationes et parvi triumphi et serio leetantur cum ob prse- 
teritos labores, turn ob cooptationem in tarn lepidorum Cem- 
militonuni Societateni. His peractis ad horam 5“^*” domuni 
revertuntur et post coenam ludunt ad 8''“’” usque.” I have no 
doubt that, from the above teasing and tormenting the junior 
scholars, has originated the present custom of having 
at Eton school, i. e. little boys, who are the slaves of the 
greater ones. 

St. Wicholas’s Day continues to be a Gaudy-day in Eton 
College ; and though the pr(#sent Montem is generally kept 
on Whit-Tuesday, yet it is certain that, even within the me- 
mory of persons now alive, it was formerly kept in the winter- 
time, a little before the Christmas hoUdays, as a person of 
high rank, who had been a scholar there, told me; or, as 
others have informed me, in the month of February. Dr. 
Davies, one of the late provosts, remembered when they used 
to tut a passage through the snow from I^ton to the hill called 
Salt Hill, upon which, after the procession had arrived there, 
the chaplain with his clerk used to read prayers^ upop the 
conclusion ofrwhich it was customary for the chaplain to kick 
bis clerk down the hill. It is said that the first time her 
Majesty was preseut at this ceremony, she thought this s6rt of 
sport sVvery irreligious, and expressod her royal dissatisfac- 
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tion at it so mucli, that the kicking part of the service has, 
ever since been very properly laid aside. 

There is nothing new under the sun, says the adage. It 
might seem a peculiar act of royal condescension in our pre- 
sent sovereign, with the queen, and other branches of the 
royal family, to honour with their presence the puerile festivi- 
ties of the Montern procession at Eton, yet 1 have shown 
before that King Edward the Eirst, even when on a military . 
expedition into Scotland, thought not the then reputed inno-*? 
cent pleasantries of the Boy-Bishop beneath the regal notice, 
lor Me find that, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he performed ves- 
pers before the king ; and other boys with him came and 
sang in the royal presence, and received a reward of forty 
shillings, which in those days was a very considerable sum. 

It is observable that in the Latin Verses in the Musm 
Etonenses, 1755, pp, 62, 113, to both of which more 

et monte'^ is the motto, the season is described to be winter : 

“Jam satis terris nivis et nigrantuiii 
Iinbriuin raisit pater, &c. 

• In Huggett’s MS. collections for the History of Windsor 
and Eton Colleges, preserved in the British Museum, is the 
following account of “Ad Montern -“The present manner 
is widely diherent from the simplicity of its first institution. 

No'w, the Sahs Ejpigramiimtum are changed into the Sul 
purum; and it is a playday, without exercise. Here is a ^ 

procession of the school quite in the military way. The scho- i 

lars of the superior classes dress in the proper regimentals of 
captain, lieutenant, &c., which they borrow or hire from 
London on the occasion. The procession is likewise in the 
militoy order with drums, trumpets, &c. They then march 
three times round the schoolyard, and from thence do Salt 
Hill, on which one of the scholars, dressed in black and with 
a band, as chaplain, reads certain prayers : after which a 
dinner (dressed in the College kitchen) is provided by the 
captain for his guests at the inn there ; the rest gettipg a 
dinner for themselves at the other houses for entertainment. 

B lit, long ^before the procession begins, tw^o of the scholars, 
called Salt-bearers, dressed in white, with a handkerchief of 
salt in their hands, and attended each with some sturdy young 
fellow hired for the oconsion, go roun^ the College and 
through the town, an£ from thence up into the high road. 


and olfering s;ilt to all, but scarce leaving it to their choice 
whether tlu^y will give or not: for money they will have, if 
possible, and that even from servants, fhe fifth and sixth 
forms dine with the captain. The noblemen usually do, and 
many other scholars, wdiose friends are willing to be at the 
expense. The price of the dinner to each is IO 5 . 6d., and 
2s. 6d. more for salt-money. Every scholar gives a shilling 
for salt, the noblemen more. At this time also they gather 
the recent money, which is . . . from every scholar that 

has been entered within the year. Dinner being over, they 
march back in the order as before into the schoolyard, and 
wdth the third round the ceremony is concluded. The motto 
on the ensign’s colours is, ‘Pro More et Monte.* Every 
scholar, who is no officer, marches with a long pole, socii, or 
two and two. At the same time and place the head-master of 
the school makes a dinner at his own expense for his acquaint- 
ance, assistants, &c. Of late years the captain has cleared, 
after all expenses are paid, upwards of ^100. The Montem day 
used to be fixed for the first Tuesday in Hilary Term, which 
begins January 2dd. In the year 1759, the day was altered 
to Tuesday in the Whitsun week (which was then June 5t1i) ; 
the Whitsun holidays having a few years before been altered 
from five weeks holiday at election. This procession to Mon- 
tem is every third year, and sometimes oftener.** 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine*for June IZl^d, p. 5/1, is the 
following account of the Montem procession for that year : 

“ On Whit Tuesday, according to triennial custom, the proces- 
sion of the young gentlemen educated at Eton School to Salt 
Hill took place. About eleven the gentlemen assembled^ in 
the schoolyard, and were soon after properly arranged in the 
])rocession, according to their rank in the school. Their Ma- 
jesties, with the Prince of Wales, Princesses Royal, Augusta, 
Elizabeth, and Amelia, the Duchess of York, and Prince William 
of Gloucester, arrived at the College about twelve, and took 
their station in the stable-yard. The young gentlemen 
nmrehed twice round the 8choolyard„ and then went, in 
true military parade, with music playing, drums beating, and 
colours flying, into the stableyard, where* the;^ passed* the 
royal family^ the ensign having first flourished the flag, by * 
way of salute to their Majesties. The procession then moved 
on, through the tplaying fields, Salt Hill, where they were 
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family; when, after again march- 

dmnL^ Tn^rf’ T^' them the young gentlemen paraded to 
dinner. To the honour of Eton, the number of gentlemen 
who marched m the proecssion amounted to 5(»0. Tlie col- 
•mer.” >>606111 of the captain far exceeded all former 

es , the sum spoken of amounts to near ^1000. The 
motto on tlm flag, and on the tickets distributed on the occa- 
^n, was Mas pro Le^e. Their Majesties, the Prince of 

to“the ^ donations 

to the salt-bearers. In the evening the gentlemen returned 

in proper military uniform, to Eton ; ami afterwards the .salt 
bearers and scout., appeared on the terrace in their Besses 
noticed by their Majestic.,.” 

/• 1 Jibolished in 1847, on the represen^atioii 

fr “■ ."Xootr 

dents Tt! nl ‘rt * "'T inoonve- 

ences. Its abolition M'as, however, vigorously opposed bv 

^ oducated at Eton.] 

Something like the Moiitem festivities appears to have been 
kept up in Westminster School after the Reformatioras we 
Rifliot n^‘^°“ following passage in the Funeral Sermon 
sto April^2t^f’ at the Abbey Church of Westmin- 

Schoon be bf I 11 '^v *" Westminster 

Lord oM,i,Tt ‘i“ Christmas, 

Loid of ms Mow-scholars: which title was a pledge and 

presage that, from a lord in jeast, he should, in his ript ace 
become one in earnest.” > ® " 

In the same volume of HiiggeU’s Collections, another Eton 
custom IS noticed of hunting the ram. “It was an ancient 
custo.il for the butcher of the College to give on the election 
Saturday a ram to be hunted by the scholms ; but, by reason 
(as I have heard) of the ram’s crossing the Thames, mid run- 
ning through Windsor market-place with the scholars after it 
where some mischief was done, as also by long couLs L tha^ 

fbonlTr^’.,***'’ ^iholars bein^thereby 

itun? a^Tfi""'fb the ram was ham 

ibfi 7'- the speech, was with large clubs knocked 
totoi y b U i atableyard. But this carrying a show of 
bwbarity m t. the custom was entirely left off in the election 
ot 174/ , but the ram as uanal is served up in pasties at the 
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kigli table. (Armo 1/60.)” Browne Willis would derive this 
custom from, what is (or was) used in the manor of East 
\Vrotham ^^ jrfolk (the rectory and, I believe, the manor of 
which belongs to tliis College), where the lord of^the manor 
after the harvest gave half an acre of barley and a ram to the 
tenants thereof. The which ram, if they caught it, was their 
own ; if not, it was for the lord again. , In the Gent. Mag. for 
•Aug. 1 731, p. 351, is the following : “ Monday, Aug. 2, was the 
Idection at Eton College, when the scholars, according to custom, 
hunted a ram, by which the Provost and Fellows hold a manor.” 

The ancient Calendar of the Church of Home in my library, 
which I have had such frequent occasion to quote, has the 
following observations on St. Nicholas’s Day : 

“ Nicholas Bishop. 

School Holidays. 

Tiie Kings go to church, with presents and great shew. 

The antient custom of poets in schools related to the boys. 

The kings feasts in schools.” 


BARRING OUT. 

V^ESTTGES of ancient popish superstitions are still retained in 
several schools about this time of, the year ; and, as I have 
heard, particularly in the GU-ammar school fn the city of 
Durham, where the scholars bar out the master, and forcibly 
obtain from him what they call Orders. I learn, too, that 
there is a similar custom at th^ school of Houghton-le-Spring, 
in the county of Durham. In the Metamorphoses of th^ 
Town, p. 35, w e read : • 

• “ Not schoolboys at a barring -out ^ 

Rais’d ever such incessant rout.” 

[Miss Edgeworth has founded one of her instructive stories 
for youth upon the custom of barring out, and those who 
remamber that tale, will be aware of the prigin of the term. 
It arose from a practice, prevalent not very long ago in many 
parts of England, of barring out the masters of sch#ols f|;ofn 
the scene of tkeir educational labours and of their birchen 
supremacy. The agents in this feat, of course, were the pupils 
of the seminary, and the deed was c<fmmonly done at a definite 
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' time, at Christmas in some places, and at Fasten 's 

Eve in others. The Master was usually kept oii^ for the space » 
of three days, if the boys, who barricaded every avenue to 
tlie place, ^ud defended it like a besieged city, could maintain 
tlieir ground so long. But the duration of the barring out 
was liable to variation, as well from the occasional defeat ol‘ 
the insurgents, as from the operation of other causes. The 
barring out was not a mere frolic, having fun only in view.* 
if the boys could keep their teacher on^ the outside of tluT" 
academy door for the full term of three days, the deposed 
dignitary was bound by custom to enter into a capitulation 
with the youngsters, and to grant to them certain demands 
relating to the number of holidays for the ensuing year, to the; 
allotment of the hours of study and recreation, and to other 
important points connected wdth the economy of the establish- 
ment. On the other hand, if the pupils faih'd in holding out 
the scliool house against their assailants for the period of three 
days, the master admittedly had a right to dictate his own 
terms in all those matters which have been mentioned, lie 
obtained also the momentous right of castigating at will the 
Actors in the rebellion — a labour which they always took care 
to save him in cases where they w^ere successful, by making 
that point the subject of a very explicit condition in the act o1’ 
capitulation : this document, it may be observed, was comrnonlv 
drawn up in a formal and ‘most diplomatic style, securities for 
the fulfilment of all its stipulations being provided on both 
sides, and signatures affixed by the master and the scholars, 
or by plenipotentiaries appointed by the latter for tlie 
jnirpose. The “ high contracting parties” were then at peace 
for the year. 

Being assured by many veracious authorities, that barring 
out was a custom very general in England, particularly in the 
ancient burgh towns and large villages, and considering the 
practice to hav^e been of frecjuent, if not yearly recurrence, 
one cannot help wondering what notions of discipline the 
masters of such schools must have entertained sixty or se^^enty 
years ago, when the custom, we are informed, w^as still exten- 
sively pnyalerlt, though not so common as at an earlier date. 
Me are told, that, after the rebellion had fakly commenced, 
the teacher always made the most vigorous attempts to enter 
his school-house and subfiue his insurgent vassals ; but really 
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.tlie affair must ]iave been half a joke, if not wholly so, and tlie 
. y;ravity of h^i siege must have been of a mock cast, otherwise 
he would certainly have taken effectual precautionary measures 
against the occurrence of the business at all. ^The worthy 
gentleman’s quiet submission in the first instance to a 
periodical rising of this kind, seems to us just such a piece of 
behaviour as if he had intentionally s^t down in his easy chair 
• and pretended to be asleep, until the urchins in his train crept 
-•in, bound him hand and foot, and then picked his pocket of 
the school key ; and as if, after these events, he had made 
mighty eflorts to cast off his bonds and regain his lost authority. 
After all, the inexplicabilities of this practice of barring out, 
must be set down mainly to the score of that “second nature^ 
habit, which makes men and communities patiently tolerate 
gross abuses, for immense periods of time, being blinded by 
the very familiarity of such abuses to their pernicious mffuence 
and consequences. 

The grave and moral Joseph Addison is described bv his 
biographers as having been the leader of a barring out at the 
grammar school of Litchfield, and as having on that occasion 
displayed a degree of disorderly daring, scarcely to have been 
expected from one who afterwards displayed so "well regulated 
a temperament. This exploit was performed about the year 
l()8d or 1685. As the custom decreased in frequency, a 
barring out became naturally a more serious matter than when 
It w as an event that come round pretty regularly, with Christ- 
mas or Fasten’s Eve. The master s iVe at his exclusion from 
the arena of his greatness became more real and sincere in its 
nature, and, on the other hand, the insurgent boys, knowing 
what they would draw down upon themselves, took all possible 
means to render their resistance effectual. Besides tlie usual 
Steps 0 ^* stealing the door key, and of barricading the windows 
with benches, &c., they were wont to arm themselves with all 
sorts of missiles, and even to get pistols and other firearms 
into their hands, not for the purpose of killing their besiegers, 
certainly, but in order to keep them at a proper distance — the 
spectacle of a pistol muzzle having usually a powerful tendency 
to effect this object, as boys and men know. The -Ynaster in 
particular would be likely to retreat at such a sight, being so 
totally unaccustomed to this mode of seeing the young idea 
shoot. Provisions ,the young rebels always laid in. In place, 
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;liowever, of thus recounting the ways and means of a barring 
out, we had better present an aceount of a pretty recent one, 
communicated by a living actor in the scene, to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1828. The date of the affair is not given, but 
it probably occurred about the commencement of the present 
century, when straggling instances of this strange practice 
were still turning up now and then, and here and there. The 
grammar school of Ormskirkin Lancashire was the place where 
this barring out took place. < 

It was a few days before the usual period of the Christ- 
mas holidays arrived, when the leading scholars of the head 
form determined on reviving the ancient but almost obsolete 
custom of barring out the master of the school. Many years 
had elapsed since the attempt had succeeded, and many times 
since that period had it been made in vain. The scholars had 
heard of the glorious feats of their forefathers in their boyish 
years, when they set the lash of the master at defiance for days 
together. Now, alas 1 all was changed ; the master, in the 
opinion of the boys, reigned a despot absolute and uncontrolled. 
The merciless cruelty of his rod, and the heaviness of his 
tasks were insupportable. The accustomed holidays had 
been rescinded ; the usual Christmas feast reduced to a non- 
entity, and the chartered rights of the scholars w’ere con- 
tin uily violated. These grievances were discussed one by 
one ; and we Nvere all unanknously of opinion that our wrongs 
should, if possible, be redressed.* 

At the head of the Greek class there was one whose very 
soul seemed formed for the most daring attempts. He com- 
municated his intentions to a chosen few, of whom the waiter 
was one, and offered to be the leader of the undertaking, if we 
would promise him our support. We hesitated, but he repre- 
sented the certainty of success with such feeling eloquence, 
that he entirely subdued our opposition. He stated that Addi- 
son had acquired immortal fame by a similar enterprise. He 
told us that almost every effort in the sacred cause of freedom 
had succeeded. He appealed to our classical recollections; 
Epaminondas and Leonidas were worthy of our example ; 
T&rquin and C^sar, as tyrants, had fallen before the united 
efforts of freedom : we had only to be unanimous, and the rod 
of this scholastic despot would be for ever broken. We then 
entered enthusiastically iiito his views. ^He observed that 
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delays were dangerous; the ‘ barring out* lie said, 'should take 
place the vg'v next morning, to prevent the possibility of 
being betrayed.’ On a previous occasion, he said, some offi- 
cious little urchin had told the master the whole ^ot — several 
days having been allowed to intervene between tlie planning 
of the project and its execution ; and to the astonishment of 
the boys, it appeared they found the paster at his desk two 
■hours before his usual time, and had the mortification of being 
T:jongratulated on their early attendance, with an order to be 
there every morning at the same liour ! 

To prevent the recurrence of such a defeat, we determined 
on organizing our plans that very night. The boys were 
accordingly told to assemble after school-hours at a well-known 
tombstone, in the neighbouring churchyard, as something of 
importance was under consideration. Our leader took his 
stand at one end of the stone, with the head boys who were in 
the secret on each side of him. ‘ My boys,’ he laconically 
observed, ' to-morrow morning we are to har out the flogging 
parson, and to make him promise that he will not flog us 
hereafter without a cause, or set us long tasks, or deprive us of 
our holidays. The boys of the Greek form will be your cap- 
tains, and I am to be your captain-general. Those who are 
cowards had better retire, and be satisfied with future flogg- 
ings ; but you who have courage, and know what it is to be 
flogged for nothing, come here ahd sign yom; names.* He 
immediately pulled out a pen*and a sheet of paper ; and hav- 
ing tied some bits of thread round the finger ends of two or 
three boys, with a pin he drew blood to answer for ink ; and 
to give more solemnity to the act he signed the first, the cap* 
tains next, and the rest in succession. Many of the lesser 
boys slunk away during the ceremony, but on counting ‘the 
names ^e found we mustered upwards of*forty, — sufficient, it 
was imagined, even to carry the school by storm. The captain- 
general then addressed us : — ' I have the key of the school, 
and shall be there at seven o’clock. The old parson will 
arri\^ at nine, and every one of you must ha there before eight, 
to allow us one hour for barricading the doors and windows. 
Bring with you as much provisions as you can, an^ tell your 
parents that you have to take your dinners in school. Let 
every one of you have some weapon of defence : you who pan- 
not obtain a swordj pistol, or polfer, ^must bring a stick or 
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cudgel. Now, all go home directly, and be su^e to arrive early 
in the morning.’ 

Perhaps a more restless and anxious night was never passed 
by young recruits on the eve of a general battle. Many of us 
lose some hours before the time ; and at seven o’clock, when 
the school-door was opened, there was a tolerably numerous 
muster. Our captain immediately ordered candles to he 
lighted, and a rousing fire to be made (for it was a dark De- 
cember morning). He then began to examine the store of 
provisions, and the arms which each had brought. In the 
meantime the arrival of every boy with additional materld 
was announced by tremendous cheers. 

At length the church clock struck eight. ‘ Proceed to bar- 
ricade the doors and windows,’ exclaimed the captain, ‘ or the 
old lion will be upon us before we are prepared to meet him.’ 
In an instant the old oaken door rang on its heavy hinges, 
borne with hammers, gimlets, and nails were eagerly 8ecunn‘>* 
the windows, while others were dragging along the ponderous 
desks, forms, and everything portable, to blockade every 
jilace which might admit of ingress. This operation being 
completed, the captain mounted the master’s rostrum, and 
called over the list of names, when he found only two or 
three missing. He then proceeded to classify them into 
divisions or companies of six, and assigned to each its 
respective captain and its respective duties. 

We next commenced an examination of the various weapons, 
and found them to consist of one old blunderbuss, one pistol, 
two old swords, a few rusty pokers, and sticks, stones, squibs^ 
and gunpowder in abundance.' The firearms were immedi- 
ately loaded with blank powder, the swords were sharpened, 
and'^ the pokers heated in the fire. These weapons were 
assigned to the most daring company, who had to protect the 
principal window. The missiles were for the light infantry, 
and ail the rest were armed with sticks. 

We now began to manoeuvre our companies, by marching 
them into line and column, so that every one might know 
his own situation. In the midst of this preparation, the sen- 
tihei wholli we 'placed at the window loudly vociferated, ‘ The 
parson, the parson’s coming !’ 

Iq an instant all was confusion. Everyone ran he knew 
not where, as if eager to 'fly, or screen himself from observa- 
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tion. Our captain instantly mounted a form, and called to 
the captains of the two leading companies to take their sta- 
tions. Tliey immediately obeyed, and the other companies 
followed their example, tiiough they found it niucl^ more ditti- 
cult to manoeuvre wlien danger approached, than tliey had a 
few minutes before. The well-known footstep, which had 
often struck on our ears with terror, w^s now heard to advance 
along the portico. The master tried to lift the latch again 
ifiid again in vain. The muttering of his stern voice sounded 
on our ears like the lion’s growl. A death-like silence pre- 
vailed. We scarcely dared to breathe. He approached close 
to the window, and with an astonished countenance stood 
gazing upon us, while we were arranged in battle-array, mo- 
tionless as statues, and silent as the tomb. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this V he impatiently exclaimed. But no answer 
could he obtain ; for who would then have dared to render 
himself conspicuous by a reply ? Pallid countenances and livid 
lips betrayed our fears. The courage which one hour before 
was ready to brave every danger, appeared to be fled. Every 
one seemed anxious to conceal himself from view ; and there 
would certainly have been a general flight through the bael^ 
windows had it not been for the prudent regulation of a corps- 
de-reserve, armed with cudgels to prevent it. 

‘ You young scoundrels, open the door instantly,’ he again 
exclaimed; and what added to our*indescribabU horror, m a 
fit of rage he dashed his hand through the window, which con- 
sisted of small diamond-shaped panes, and appeared as if de- 
termined to force his way in. 

Fear and trepidation, attended by an increasing commotion,, 
now possessed us all. At this critical moment every eye 
turned to our captain, as if to reproach him for having brought 
us into diis terrible dilemma. He alone stood unmoved ; but 
he saw that none would have courage to obey his commands. 
Some exciting stimulus was necessary. Suddenly waving his 
hand, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ Three cheers for the barring out, 
and i?ucce8a to our cause !’ [hurra ! hurrah ! hurrah !J The 
cheers were tremendous. Our courage revived; the blood 
flushed in our cheeks : the parson was breaking in^ the mo- 
ment was critical. Our captain undaunted sprang to the fire- 
place — seized a heated poker in one hand, and a blazing tofch 
in the other. The latter he gave to*the^captain of the sharp- 
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shooters, and told him to prepare a volley ; when with the red 
hot poker he fearlessly advanced to the window-seat, and dar- 
ing his master to enter, he ordered an attack — and an attack 
indeed was , made, sutHciently tremendous to have repelled a 
more powerful assailant. The missiles flew at the ill-fated 
window from every quarter. The blunderbuss and the pistol 
were fired ; squibs and crackers, ink-stands and rulers, stones, 
and even burning coals, came in showers about the casement,, 
and broke some of the panes into a thousand pieces ; while 
blazing torches, heated pokers, and sticks, stood bristling 
under the window. The whole was scarcely the work of a 
minute. The astonished master reeled back in dumb amaze- 
ment. He had evidently been struck with a missile, or with 
the broken glass, and probably fancied he was wounded by 
the fire-arms. The school now rang with the shouts of ‘ vic- 
tory’ and continued cheering. ‘ The enemy again approaches,’ 
cries the captain ; ‘ fire another volley ; stay, he seeks a par- 
ley ; hear him.’ ‘ What is the meaning, I say, of this horrid 
tumult V ‘ The barring out, the barring out !’ a dozen voices 
instantly exclaimed. ‘ For shame,’ says he, in a tone evi- 
dently subdued ; ‘ what disgrace you are bringing upon your- 
selves and the school I What will the trustees — what will your 
parents say ? William,’ continued he, addressing the captain, 

‘ open the door without further delay.’ ‘ I will, sir,’ he replied, 

‘ on your promising to pardon us, and to give us our lawful 
holidays, of which we have lately been deprived, and not set 
us tasks during the holidays.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said several squeel- 
ing voices, ‘ that is what we want ; and not to be flogged for 
nothing.’ ‘ You insolent scoundrels ! you consummate young 
villains !’ he exclaimed, choking with rage, and at the same 
time making a furious effort to break through the already 
shattered window, ‘v open the door instantly, or I’ll break 
every bone in your hides.’ ‘ Not on those conditions,’ replied 
our captain, with provoking coolness ; ‘ come on, my boys ; 
another volley.’ No sooner said than done, and even with 
more fury than before. Like men driven to despair, whp ex- 
pect no quarter on surrendering, the little urchins daringly 
mounted \he vrindow seat, which was a broad old fashioned 
one, and pointed the fire-arms and heated poke’* at him, whilst 
othprs advanced with the squibs and missiles. ‘ Come on, my 
lads,’ said the captain, ^let this be pur » Thermopylae, and I 
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be your Leonidas.’ And, indeed, so daring were they, 
that each seemed ready to emulate the Spartans of old. The 
master, perceiving their determined obstinacy, tarried round 
without further remonstrance, and indignantly walked away. 

Relieved from our terrors, we now became int(B:icated with 
joy. Tlie walls rang with repeated hurrahs ! In the madness 
of enthusiasm some of the boys began to tear up the forms 
.throw the books about, break the slates, locks, and cupboards, 
#nd act so outrageously that the captain called them to order ; 
not, however, before the master’s desk jind drawers had been 
i)roken open, and every plaything which had been taken from 
the scholars restored to its owner. 

We now began to think of provisions. They were all placed 
on one table, and dealt out in rations by the captains of each 
company. In the meantime we held a council of war, as wc 
caiu d it, to determine on what was to lie done. 

At this critical moment a shout was set up that the parson 
and a constable were coming. Down went the pokers and, 
as if conscience-stricken, we were all seized with consterna- 
tion. The casement window was so shattered, that it could 
easily be entered by any resolute fellow. In the desperation 
of the moment we seized the desks, forms, and stools, to block 
it up ; but our courage, in some degree, had evaporated, and 
we felt reluctant to act on the ofTcnsive. The old gentleman 
and his attendant deliberately inspected the windows and fas- 
tenings ; but without making any attempt to enter, they 
retreated, for the purpose, as we presumed, of obtaining addi- 
tional assistance. What was now to be done ? The master 
appeared obdurate, and we had gone too far to recede. Some 
proposed to drill a hole in the window seat, fill it with gun- 
powder, and explode it if any one attempted to enter. Others 
thought. we had better prepare to set fire ,to the school sooner 
than surrender unconditionally. But the majority advised 
what was perhaps the most prudent resolution, to wait for 
another attack, and if we saw no hopes of sustaining a longer 
defence, to make the best retreat we could.. 

The affair of the barring out had now become known, and 
persons began to assemble round the windows, calling out th^t 
the master ^ w?,s coming with assistants, and saying every- 
thing to intimidate us. Many of us were completely jaded 
with the over-excitement we had experienced since the previous 
. • 29 
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evening. The school was hot, close, and full of smoke. Some 
were longing for liberty and fresh air, and most of us were 
now of opinion that we had engaged in an afiair Vhich it was 
impossible to accomplish. In this state of mind we received 
another visif from our dreaded master. With his stick he com- 
menced a more furious attack than before ; and observing us 
less turbulent, he appeared determined to force his way, in 
spite of the barricades. ' The younger boys thought of nothing 
but flight and self-preservation, and the rush to the back win-» 
dows became general. In the midst of this consternation our 
captain exclaims, ‘ Let us not fly like cowards ; if we must 
surrender, let the gates of the citadel be thrown open ; the day 
is against us, but let us bravely face the enemy, and march 
out with the honours of war.’ Some few had already escaped, 
but the rest immediately ranged themselves on each side the 
school in two extended lines, with their weapons in hand. The 
door was thrown open — the master instantly entered and 
passed between the two lines, denouncing vengeance on us all. 
But as he marched in, we marched out in military order ; and 
giving three cheers we dispersed into the neighbouring fields. 

' We shortly met again, and after a little consultation it was 
determined that none of the leaders should come to school 
until sent for, and a free pardon given. The defection, how- 
ever, was so general, that no corporal punishments took place. 
Many of the Ijoys did not return till after the holidays, and 
several of the elder ones never entered the school again.] 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1791, p. 1170, 
mentioning some local customs of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
Jand, says : “Another, equally as absurd, though not attended 
with such serious consequences, deserves to be noticed. In 
{September or October the master is locked out of the school 
by the scholars, who, previous to his admittance, tgive an 
account of the different holidays for the ensuing year, which he 
promises to observe, and signs his name to the orders, as they 
are called, with two bondsmen. The return of these signed 
orders is the signal of capitulation ; the doors are immediately 
opened ; beef, beer, and wine deck the festive hoard ; and the 
day is spant in mirth.” 

I find the following among the statutes pf the grammar 
school founded at Kilkenny, in Ireland, March 18, 1684, in 
Vallancey’s Collectanea (ie Rebus llibernipis, ii. 512: “In the 
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p limber of stubborn and refractory lads, who shall refuse to 
submit to the orders and correction of the said school, who are 
to be forthwith dismissed, and not readmitted without due 
submission to exemplary punishment, and on the second 
offence to be discharged and expelled for ever,” are reckoned 
“such as shall offer to shut out the master or usher, but the 
master shall give them leave to breajc up eight days before? 
Christmas, and three days before Easter and Whitsuntide.” 

• In the Statistical Account of Scotland, 1794, xiii. 211, is 
an account of the Grammar school at the city of St. Andrews, 
in the county of Fife. “ The scholars, in general, pay at least 
a quarter, and a Candlemas gratuity according to their 
rank and fortune, from 5s. even as far as /we guineaSy when 
there is a keen competition for the Candlemas crown. The 
KiXi, i. e. he who pays most, reigns for six weeks, during 
which period he is not only entitled to demand an afternoon’s 
play for the scholars once a week, but he has also the royal 
privilege of remitting all punishments. The number of 
scholars is from 50 to 60.” 

A b/eaJcing-uj}, in a Poem entitled Christmas, 1/95, is thus 
descri 3ed : 

‘‘ A school there was, within a well-known town, 

(Bridgewater call’d,) in which the boys were wont, 

At breaking-np for Christmas’ loved recess. 

To meet the master on the happy morn, • 

At early hour ; the custonT, too, prevail’d, 

That he who first the seminary reach’d 
Should instantly perambulate the streets 
With sounding horn, to rouse his fellows up ; 

And, as a compensation for^is care, 

Ilis flourish’d copies, and his chapter-task, 

Before the rest he from the master had. 

4^or many days ere breaking-up commery?ed, 

Much was the clamour ’mongst the beardless crowd. 

Who first would dare his well-warm’d bed forego, 

And round the town, with horn of ox equipp’d, 

His schoolmates call. Great emulation glow’d 
• In all their breasts ; but when the morning came, 

Straightway was heard resounding through the streets, 

The pleasing blast (more welcome far, to them^ • 

Than is, to sportsmen, the delightful cry • 

Of hounds on chase), which soon together brought 
A tribe of boys, who, thund’ring at the doors 
Of those theWellows sunk in SoBinus’ arms, 
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Great hubbub made, and much the town alarm’d. 

At length the gladsome, congregated throng,' 

Toward the school their willing progress bent, • 

With loud huzzas, and crowded round the desk, 

Whej*e sat the master busy at his books, 

In reg’lar order, each receiv’d his own. 

The youngest then, enfranchis’d from the school, 

Their fav’rite sports pursued.” 

At St. Mary’s College, Winton, the Dulce Domum is sung 
on the evening preceding the Whitsun holidays : the masters, 
scholars, and choristers, attended by a band of music, walk in 
procession round the courts of the College, singing it. It is, 
no doubt, of very remote antiquity, and its origin must be 
traced, not to any ridiculous tradition, but to the tenderest 
feelings of human nature. 

“ Concinamus, O Sodales 
Eja ! quid silemus "i 
Nobile canticurn ! 

Dulce melos, domum ! 

Dulce domum resonemus ! 

Chorus. Domum, domum, dulce domum ! 

Dornum, domum, dulce domum ! 

Dulce, dulce, dulce domum ! 

Dulce domum resonemus. 

• “ Appropinquat ecce ! felix 

Hora gaudiordm. 

Post grave tedium 
Advenit omnium 

Meta petita Jaborum. 

• Domum, domum, &c. 

“ Musa ! libros mitte, fessa ; 

Mitte pensa dura, ,, 

Mitte negotium, 

Jam datur otiuin, 

Me mea mittito cura ! 

Domum, domum, &c. 

“ Ridet annus, prata rident, 

• , Nosque rideamus, 

• . Jam repetit domum 

Daulias advena : 

Nosque domum repetamus, 

Domum, domuip, &c. 
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• Heus ! Rogere, fer carballos ; 

Eja, nunc camus, 

Liinen amabile, 

Matris et oscula, 

Suaviter et repetamus. • 

Domum, domum, &c. 

“ Concinaraus ad penates, 

Vox et audiatur; • 

• Pliosphore ! quidjubar, 

• Scgnius emicans, 

Gaudia nostra moratur. 

Domum, domum,” &c. 

A spirited translation of this song occurs in the Geat. Mag. 
for March 1790, p, 209. See also Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1811, 
p. 503. 

[The Song of the Schoolboy at Christmas. From MS. 
Sloane, 1584, of the beginning of the sixteenth century, or 
latter part of the fifteenth, fol. 33, written in Lincolnshire or 
Nottinghamshire, perhaps, to judge by the mention of persons 
and places, in the neighbourhood of Grantham or Newark. 

“ Ante finem termini baculus portamus, 

Capud hustiarii frangere debernus ; • 

Si preceptor nos petit quo debernus ire, 

Breviter resijondemus, non est tibi scire. 

0 pro iiobilis docter, now we youe pray, 

Ut velitis concedere to gyfF bus letf to play. 

Nunc proponimus ire, withbwt any ney, • 

S colam dissolvere, I ttell itt youe in fey. 

Sicut istud festum raerth is for to make, 

Accipiinus nostrara diem owr !eve for to take. 

Post natale festum, full sor shall we qwake, 

Quum nos revenimus IStcns for to make. • 

Ergo nos rogamus, hartly and holle, 

Ut isto die possimus to brek upe the scole.”] • 

few bthoolboys are ignorant that the first Monday after the 
holidays, when they are to return to school again, and pro- 
duce or repeat the several tasks that had been set them, is 
called Black Monday. [This is alluded to in the following 
curious passage : “ The month of January is like a tadpole 
which swims in the water in the summer time, with a broad, 
thick, plump head, but a small thin tail : for the' moffth begins 
with New Yeart^Day, which always comes before Christmass is 
out ; and while Christmass lasts we expect good cheer, stpong 
beer, warm fires, little work, or almost, downright holydays. 
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But after Twelfth Day, Christmass is visibly, eclips’d and be- 
clouded ; then comes Black Monday for the schoolboys, and 
they as well as the rest must go to their daily labour ; the 
husbandma^n to the field, the thrasher to the barn, the shoe- 
maker to his garret, &c., that this may be call’d the small 
hungry cold end of January. But here the smith at his 
labour finds a sort of an advantage of the rest, for let him be 
hungrv or thirsty, he may be warm if he is at work.” — Poor 
Robin; 1735.] 

On the subject of school sports may be added that a silver 
arrow used formerly to be annually shot for by the scholars of 
the Free-school at Harrow. “ Thursday, Aug 5, according to 
an ancient custom, a silver arrow, value 3/., was shot for at 
the Butts on Harrow-on-the.Hill, by six youths of the Free- 
school, in archery habits, and won by a son of Capt. Brown, 
commander of an East Indiaman. This diversion was the gift 
of John Lyon, Esq., founder of the said school.” Gent. Mag. 
for Aug. 1731, p. 351. 


THE VESSEL-CUP. 

[The week before Christmas, two dolls, one to represent the 
Virgin Mary, and the other the child, are carried about the 
villages, mostly by a poor woman or girl, who expects and gets 
a halfpenny at most houses, affer exhibiting her images and a 
vessel-cup, as it is called, while she sings the following : 

“ The first good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of one, 

» To see her own Son Jesus fo suck at her breast-bone ; 

It brings tidings of comfort and joy ! 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of two, 

To see her owj? Son Jesus to make the lame to go. « 

It brings, &c. 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of three, 

To see her own Son Jesus to make the blind to see. 

It brings, &c. 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of four, ^ 

, To see her own Son Jesus to read the Bible o’er. 

• It brings, &c. 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the ^'oy of five, 

To see her own Son Jesus to make the dead alive. 

'' It brings, &c. « 
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The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of six, 

To see hSr own Son Jesus to bear the crucifix. 

€t brings, &c. 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of seven. 

To see her own Son Jesus to wear the crown of ^Jeaven. 

It brings, &c.’^ 

This custom is called “ going about with a vessel-cup.” To 
send a “ vessle-cup singer” away frSm your door unrequited 
^ (at least the first that comes), is to forfeit the luck of ail the 
approaching year. Every family that can afford it have a 
cheese and yule-cake provided against Christmas ; and it is 
considered very unlucky to cut either of them before that 
festival of all festivals. A tall mould candle, called a yule 
candle, is lighted, and set on the table ; these candles are 
presented by the chandlers and grocers to their customers. 
Thv; yule-log is bought of the carpenters’ lads. It would be 
unlucky to light either of them before the time, or to stir the 
fire or candle during the supper; the candle must not be 
snuffed, neither must any one stir from the table till supper is 
ended. In these suppers it is considered unlucky to have an 
odd number at table. A fragment of the log is occasionally 
saved, and put under a bed, to remain till next Christmas : it 
secures the house from fire ; a small piece of it thrown into a 
fire occurring at the house of a neighbour, will quell the 
raging flame. A piece of the cgindle should likewise be kept 
to ensure good luck. No person except boy^ must presume 
to go out of doors on the morning of this day, till the thres- 
hold has been consecrated by the footsteps of a male. The 
entrance of a woman on the morning of this day, as well as on 
that of the New Year, is considered the height of ill-luck.] • 


GOING A GOODING AT ST. THOMASES DAY". 

I FIND some faint traces of a custom of going a gooding (as 
it Is called) on St. Thomas’s Day, which seems to have been 
done by women only, who, in return for the alms they re- 
ceived, appear to have presented their benefactoij with ’sprigs ^ 
of evergreen'^, probably to deck their houses with it at the 
ensuing festival. Perhaps this is^ only another name ^or the 
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^Vorthern custom to be presently noticed, of going about and 
cryipg Hagmena.i About 1 799 this custom of going a aoodina 
vas practised by the women no farther off than Pinner, thir- 
teen Hides friyn London. The Editor has been informed that 
It is stiU kept up in Kent, in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. 
In the Gent. Mag. for April 1794, p. 292, the writer, speaking 
ot the preceding mild winter, says, “The women who went a 
f/oodmg (as they call it in these parts) on St. Thomas’s Day 
might in return for alms, have presented their benefactors ‘ 
witli sprigs of palm and bunches of primroses.’’ 

[The following lively notice of St. Thomas’s Day is e.v- 
tracted from the Chelmsford Chronicle of Dec. 21st, 1838- 
“ Well, this is good Saint Thomas’s Day. We have nmny 
Saints m the merry calendar. Saint Monday, for instance, 
lias always a smile upon his face ; but he is a lazy, loitering 
(log, too much addicted tci lounges, pint-mugs, ami ninepins. 

11 be hath a splendid shilling in his purse, lie is sure to be 
stretched on the taproom bench, and if his companion has 
emptied his pocket the day before, you may find him in the 
summer months wandering about the green fields of Essex, 
and humming — 

“ My heart’s at the King’ Head, my heart is not here — 

My heart’s at the King’s Head drinking the beer : 

Di inking the strong beer, and grumbling ’bout tlie small, — 

My heart’s ijt the King’s Hfcad,— it is’iit here at all.” 

r>ut St. Thomas is not of this class. Sometimes, it is true, 
lie may be seen with half a dozen old ladies in red cloaks ori 
his arm, marching up to a tradesman’s door, on a goodenim/ 
(^xcursion, or marching away agmn not exactly in a straight 
line ; |mt notwithstanding these little frailties, his heart is 
.sound and benevolent. Here and there he may be seeij cut- 
ting up a bullock, and’ distributing it to the poor for Christ- 
mas, or scattering loaves of bread about him as boys would 
snowballs. He is a sort of gentleman in waiting, placed to 
usher us into the hall of seasonable festivity ; for the moment 
he takes us by the hand, we hear the clatter of dishes and tW 

My servanl, B. Jelkes, who is from Warwickshire, informs me that 
there is a custom in that county for the poor, m St. Thonku’s Day, to go 
With a bag to beg corn of the farmers, which they call going a coming.— 
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crackling of sticks in the kitchen, and even his breath, as he 
bids us welcome* is redolent in prospective of savoury things. 
But the Saint is short, very short — one of the tall brawny 
children of August would make four of him ; he just steps 
into the world, and is gone again — and indeed, Ve must be 
gone too, or he will be off before us, and rushlight, cotton, 
mould, or gas, will be required for |he perusal of our lucu- 
brations.” 

» The following is taken from Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly 
Broke Open, p, 5 : “ My daughter, I have another way to tell 
you who must be your husband ; I have proved it true ; and 
now is the best time of the year to try it : therefore observe 
what I say. Take a St. Thomas’s onion, pare it, and lay it 
on a clean handkerchief under your pillow ; put on a clean 
snuxdv, and as you lie down, lay your arms abroad, and say 
lliesi words : 

“ Good St. Tliomas, do me right, 

And bring me to my love this night, 

That I may view him in the face, 

And in my armcs may him embrace.’' 

Then lying on thy back, with thy arms abroad, go to sleep as 
soon as possible, and in your first sleep, you shall dream of 
him who is to be your husband, and he will come and offer to 
kiss you,”] 


HAGMENA. 

Aubanus tells us that in Franconia, on the three Thunsday 
nights preceding the Nativity of our Lorcl, it is customary for 
the youth of both sexes to go from house to house, knocking 
at the doors, singing their Christmas carols, and wishing a 
happy New Year. They get, in return, at the houses they 
stop^t, pears, apples, nuts, and even mori,ey.^ Little troops 

' “ In trium quintarum feriarum noctibus, qua? proxime Domini nos^ri 
natalem praccedimt, utrinsque sexus pueri domesticatim* eunCjanuas *pul- 
santes, cantantesqc je ; futurum Salvatoris exortum annunciant et salubrem 
annum : unde ab his qui in aedibus sunt, pyra, poma, nuces, et nummos 
etiam percipiunt.” p. 264, « r 
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of boys and girls still go about in tliis very manner at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and other places in the north of England,* 
some few nights before, on the night of the Eve^of Christmas 
Day, and on that of the day itself. The Hagmena is still pre- 
served amoiSg them, and they always conclude their begging 
song with wishing a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

The very observable word Hagmena,” used on this occa- 
sion, is by some supposed of an antiquity prior to the intro- 
duction of the Christian faith.* Others deduce it from threr 
French words run together,^ and signifying “the man is 
born.” Others again derive it from two Greek words, signi- 
fying the Holy Month. The following is taken from Barnabe 
Googe, f. 44 : — 


‘ Selden, in his Notes on the Polyolbion, 9, song, tells us : “ that on the 
Druidian custom (of going out to cut the mistletoe) some have grounded 
that unto this day used in Prance, where the younger country fellows 
about New Yeare’s-tide, in every village, give the wish of good fortune at 
the inhabitants dores, with this acclamation, ‘ Au guy Van neuf\^ i. e. to 
the mistletoe this New Year : which, as I remember, in* Rablais, is read all 
one word for the same purpose.’' He cites here “ Jo. Goropius Gallic. 5, 
et aliis.” I find the following in Menage’s Dictionary, i. 12, A guilanleu, 
pur corruption, pour An gui I’an neuf : ad Viscuin, annus novus. Paul 
Merule, dans sa Cosmographie, part 2, liv. 3, chap. xi. ‘ Sunt qui iUud Au 
Gui Van neuf, quod hactenus quot annis pridie Kalendas Januar. vulgo 
publice cantari in Gallia solet ab Druidis manasse autumnant: ex hoc 
forte Ovidii, 


Ad, Viscuin Druidac, Druidac cantare solebant : 

Solitos enim aiunt Druidas per suos adolescentes visciim suurn cunctis 
raittere, eo quasi munere, bonum, faustum, felicera,ct fortunatum omnibus 
annum precari.’ Voyez Goropius Becanus in Gallicis, Vigenaire sur Cesar, 
Vinet sur Ausone, Gosselin au chapitre 14 de son Histoire des anciens 
Qaulois, Andre Favyn dans son Theavre d’Honneur, p. 38, et sur tout Jan 
Picard dans sa Celtopedie. 11 est a remarquer, que les vers cy-dessus ah 
leguc par Merule sous le nom d’Ovide, n’est point d’Ovide. En Touraine 
on dit Aguilanneu. Les Espagnols discnt Aguinaldo pour lei? presants 
qu’on fait ala Feste de Nold. En basse Normandie, les pauvres, le dernier 
jour de Fan, en demandant I’aumosne, disent Uoguinanno.” See also 
Cotgrave s Dictionary, in verbo “ Au-guy-l’an neuf.” The Celtic name 
for tlie oak was gue or guy. 

* I found the following in the handwriting of the learned Mr. Robert 
Harrison, of Durham : 

, ” Scots Christmass Carroll by the Guisearts. 

‘ Homme est ) -orruoted to * Hoghmenay 
Trois Rois la 5 ^ ^ Troleray, or' Trololey. 

Hinc trole, a ditty. Trololey, Shakespeare. 

Whitt, led to this I do not at picsent recollect.” 
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, “ Three weehes before the day ’whereon was borne the Lorde of Grace, 
And on the Thursdaye boyes and girls do runne in every place, 

And bonnet and beate at every doore, with blowes and lustie snaps. 

And crie, the Advent of the Lord not borne, as yet perhaps. 

And wishing to the neighbours all, that in the houses (^well, 

A happic yeare, and every thing to spring and prosper well : 

Here have they peares, and plumbs, and pence, ech man gives willinglee, 
For these three nightes are alvvayes thought unfortunate to bee : 
Wherein they are afrayde of sprites and cankred witches spight, 

^ And dreadfull devils biacke and grim, that then have chiefest might.” 

In Whimzies ; or, a new Cast of Characters, 1631, p. 80, 
the anonymous author, in liis description of a good and hos- 
pitable housekeeper, has left the following picture of Christmas 
festivities. “ Suppose Christmas now approaching, the ever- 
green ivie trimming and adorning the portals and partcloses 
of so frequented a building ; the usual carolls, to observe 
anuquitie, cheerefully sounding ; and that which is the com- 
plement of his inferior comforts, his neighbours, whom he 
tenders as members of his owne family, joyne with him in this 
consort of mirth and melody.” In the Second Part, p. 27, 
he calls a piper “ an ill wind that begins to blow upon Christ- 
masse Eve, and so continues, very lowd and blustring, alHlie 
twelve dayes : or an airy meteor, composed of Hatuous matter, 
that then appeares, and vanisheth, to the great peace of the 
whole family, the tliirteenth day.” 

Poor Robin, in his Almanac’^ for 1676, ^peaking of the 
Winter Quarter, tells us : ‘‘^And lastly, who but would praise 
it because of Christmas, when good cheer doth so abound, as 
if all the world were made of mine d-pieSy plumb-puddings ^ and 
furmity^ * ^ 

“When the end of the year approached, the old Druids 
marched with great solemnity to gather the mistletoe •of the 
oaky fn order to present it to Jupiter, inviting all the world to 
assist at this ceremony with these words : ‘ The new year is 
at hand, gather the mistletoe.’ In Aquitania quotannis prid. 
kal. Jan. pueri atque adolescentes vicosque villasque obeunt 
caimine stipem petentes sibique atque abispro voto in exordio 
novi anni acclamantes. Allguy y 'U an neuf. Keysler, 305 ; so 
that the footsteps of this custom stiU remain* in aome pgiits of 
Prance.” Borlase’s Antiq. of Cornwall, pp. 91, *92. 

On the Norman Hoquinannoy Douce observes: “This comes 
nearer to our word, which was probably imported Tffth the 
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Normans. It was also by the French called Haguillennes and . 
liayidmento, and I have likewise found it corrupted into 
Haguirenleux, See on this subject Carpentier, Supplem. ad 
du Cange, tom. iv. Dictionn. deMenage, Boril, andTrevoux; the 
Diction, des Moeurs et Usages des Francois ; and Bellingeii, 
FEtymoL des Proverbes Fran^!ois.” 

We read, in the Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, 
that it is ordinary among son^e plebeians in the South of 
Scotland to go about from door to door upon New Year’s Eve,«'' 
crying Hagmena, a corrupted word from the Greek ayta gr)vj], 
i. e. holy month. John Dixon, holding forth against this 
custom once, in a sermon at Kelso, says : ‘‘ Sirs, do you know 
what hagmane signifies ? It is, the devil he in the house ! 
tliat’s the meaning of its Hebrew originaly^ p. 102. Bourne 
agrees in the derivation of Hagmena given in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed. “Angli,” says Hospinian, 

“ Haleg-inonathy quasi sacrum mensem vocant.” De Origin e 
Ethn., p. SI. 

Douce says : I am further informed, that the words used 
upon this occasion are, ‘ Hagmena, Hagmena, give us cakes 
and cheese, and let us go away.’ Cheese and oaten cakes, 
which are called farls, are distribiited on this occasion 
among the cryers.” See also Gent. Mag. 1790, p. 499. 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. for July, 1790, p. 616, tells us: 

“ In Scotland, till very lately (if notin the present time), there 
was a custom of distributing sweet cakes, and a particular 
kind of sugared bread, for several days before and after the 
New Year ; and on the last night of the old year (peculiarly 
cajled Hagmenai) the visitors and company made a point of 
not separating till after the clock struck twelve, when they 
rose, Mid mutually kissing each other, wished each other a 
happy New Year. Children and others, for several raghts, 
went about from house to house as Gtiisarts, that is, disguised, 
or in masquerade dresses, singing, 

‘ Rise up, good wife, and be no^ swier* 

To deal ^our bread as long’s you’re here ; * 

The time will come when you’ll be dead 

* . * And neither want nor meal nor bread.’ 

“ Some of those masquerades had a fiddle, and, when 
^ * See another version of these lines ab p. 14. 
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• admitted into, a house, entertained the company with a 
dramatic dijilogue, partly extempore.’’ 

An ingenious essay on Haymena appeared in the Caledonian 
Mercury, for January 2, 1792, with the signature Philologus, 
the more important parts of which have been* extracted in 
Dr. Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, in V. Hogmanay. Singin-e’ en. Dr. Jamieson informs us, 
IS the appellation given in the county of Fife to the last night 
the year. The designation, he adds, seems to have originated 
from the carols sung on this evening. 

[Frag 7 nent of the Yorkshire llagmcna song. 

To-night it is the New Year’s night, to-morrow is the day, 

And we are come for our right and for our ray, 

As we used to do in old King Henry’s Day : 

Sing fellows, sing, hag-man, ha ! 

If you go to the bacon-flick cut me a good bit ; 

Cut, cut and low, beware of your maw. 

Cut, cut, and round, beware of your tliumb, 

That me and ray merry men may have some : 

Sing, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha! 

If you go to the black ark,‘ bring me ten marks ; * 

Ten marks ten pound, throw it down upon the ground, 

That me and my merry men may have some ; 

Sing, fellows, sing, hag-man, ha.] 


MUMMING. 

Mumming is a sport of this festive season which consists nu 
changing clothes between men and women, who, when dressed 
in eacl^ other’s habits, go from one neighbour’s house to another, 
partaking of Christmas cheer, and making merry with them 
in disguise. 2 It is supposed to have been originally instituted 

‘ [The black ark was a ponderous piece of oaken furniture, near three feet 
in flepth, and about six feet in length ; the inskle of which was usually 
divided into two parts. They are still occasionally to be met with in the 
dwellings of ancient housekeepers, and are now generally ^Jevoted to the 
purpose of holdi 9 g bread-meal and flour. Their original uee was fliat of 
holing linen, clothes, and valuables.] 

^ Mummer signifies a masker ; one disguised under a vizard ; from the 
Danish Mumme, or DHitch Morarae. Liflsius^teUs us, in his 44th epistle, 
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' in imitation ot the Sigillaria, or festival days added to the 
ancient Saturnalia, and was condemned by the synod of Trullus, 
where it was decreed that the days called the Calends should 
be entirely stripped of their ceremonies, and that the faithful 
should no longer observe them ; that the public dancings of 
women should cease, as being the occasion of much harm and 
rum, and as being invented and observed in honour of the gods 
of the heathens, and therefore quite averse to the Christian life. 
They therefore decreed that no man should be clothed with a‘* 
woman’s garment, nor any woman with a man’s. 

The author of Convivial Antiquities, ^ speaking of mumming 
in Germany, says, that in the ancient Saturnalia there were 
frequent and luxurious feastings amongst friends : presents 
were mutually sent, and changes of dress made ; that Christians 

bookiii. that Momar, which is used by the Sicilians for a fool, signifies in 
French, and in our own language, a person with a mask on. See Junii 
Mymolog., and a curious note upon Mumming in Walker’s Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, p. 152. The following occurs in Hospinian, 
de Ong, Festor. Christian : “ Ab hoc denique Circumcisionis fcsto, usque ad 
quadragesimas jcjunium peponai induuntur et vestium mutationes hunt, 
vicmique ad vicinos hac ratione commeant, turpi insaniendi bacchandique 
studio. Quam vestium mutationem nos Germani hodie nostra lingua 
Mmnmerey vocamus, a Latina voce mutare. lis etiarn, qui ita larvati 
vicinos suos salutant occilla et oscilla secum deferunt, et ita pecuniam 

^2. ' “ Cum quotannis cernerem circa tempus Natalitium 
vigiha imprimis festi sacratissimi, more recepto, homines quosdam Christi- 
anos partim facie larvali fcedos, nigris I'emuribus non absimiles ; partem 
juvenili forma, ceu lares compitales et viales, conspicuos ; partim veneranda 
canitie graves, hunc sanctum Christum, illos sanctos Christi ministros, 
ahos diyos Apostolos, alios denique ad aeterna supplicia damnatos Diabolos, 
mendaci prai se ferente : indomita smpe lascivia, comitante nequissimcrum 
puerorum, servorum, ancillarum colluvie, ubivis viarum oberrantes ; mox 
splendMa pompa et veneratione novos tragmdos in aedes admissos : adductos 
in puerorum terrorem propius, a quibus tantum non exanimatis, «osculis, 
precibus, cultuque plane religiosa excipiebantim.’^ Drechsler de Larvis 
Natalitiis, p. 19. 

Saturnalibus frequentes luxuriosmque coenationes inter 
amicos fiebant, munera ultro citroque missitabantur, vestium mutationes 
hebant, ita hodie etiarn apud hos Christianos eadem fieri videmus a Natali- 
bus Domimcis usque ad festum Epiphaniae, quod in Januario celebratur • 
lioc*enim tempore cmni et crebro convivamur et Strenas, hoc est, ut nos 
Tocamus, Noti Anni Donaria missitamus. Eodem tempore mutationes 
vestium, ut apud Romanos quondam usurpantur, vicinique ad vicinos 
mvitati hac ratione commeant, ouod nos Germani Mummerey vocamus.” 
AntiquJtat, Convivial, p. 126. ^he following occurs in Hospinian, de 
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have adopted the same customs, which continue to be used 
’from the Nativity to the Epiphany: that feastings are frequent 
during the hole time, and we send what are called New Year s 
gifts : that exchanges of dress tpo, as of old among the Romans, 
are common, and neighbours, by mutual invitatidiis, visit each 
other in the manner which the Germans call Mummery. He 
adds, that, as the Heathens had their Saturnalia in December, 
their Sigillaria in January, and the Lupercalia and Bacchanalia 
ip February, so, amongst Christians, these three months are 
devoted to feastings and revellings of every kind. 

Langley, in his translation of Polydore Vergil, says : The 
disguising and mummyng that is used in Chrystemas tyme in 
the Northe partes came out of the feastes of Pallas, that were 
done with vizars and painted visages, named Quinquatria of 
the Romaynes.” Upon the Circumcision, or New Year’s Day, 
the early Christians ran about masked, in imitation of the 
superstitions of the Gentiles. Against this practice St. Maxi- 
mus and Peter Chrysologus declaimed : whence, in some of 
tlie very ancient missals, we find written in the mass for this 
day, ^\Missa ad prohibendum ab Idolis” 

Stow, in his Survay of London, 1603, p. 97, has pre- 
served an account of a remarkable mummery, 1377, 
made by the citizens of London, for disport of the young 
Prince Richard, son to the Black Prince.^ “ On the Son- 
day before Candlemas, in the , night, one hundred and 
thirty cittizens, disguised and well horsed, in a mummerie, 
with sound of trumpets, shackbuts, cornets, shalmes, and 
other minstrels, and innumerable torch-lights of waxe, rode 

Origine Festorum Christianor. f. 32 : “ Eadem de re Constantinopolitani 
Concilii sexti Canon 62. sic habet: Calendas quaj dicuntur oi vota 
Brumali| quae vocantur, et qui in primo Martii mensis die fit, conventiira 
ex fidelium civitate omnino tolli volumus ; sed et ‘publicas mulierum salta- 
tiones multam noxam exitiumque afiferentes ; qui etiam eas, quae nomine 
eorum, qui falso apud Grajcos dii nominati sunt, vel nomine virorum ac 
mulierum fiunt saltationes ac mysteria more antique ac a vita Christiana 
alienm amandamus et expellimus, statuentes, ut nullus vir deinceps 
mulia)ri veste induatur, vel mulier veste viro conveniente. Sed neque 
comicas, vel satyricas, vel tragicas presonas induat, neque execrandi Bacchi 
nomen," &c. • • , 

^ “ In the year€3 8, eighty tunics of buckram, forty-two visors, and a 
great variety of other whimsical dresses, were provided for the disguisings 
at court at the feast of^Christmass. "—Henry’s Historv of Britain, if: 602. 
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from Newgate through Cheape, over the bridge, through 
Southwarke, and so to Kenriington, beside Lambhith, where 
the young prince remayned witli his mother. ' In the first 
ranke did ride forty-eight in the likenes and habite of esquires, 
two and two •together, cloathed in redde coates, and gownes of 
say, or sandall, with comely visors on their faces. After them 
came riding forty-eight knightes, in the same livery of colour 
and stufle. Then followed one richly arrayed like an emperour : 
and after him some distance, one stately tyred, lyke a pope^ 
whom followed twenty-four cardinals : and, after them, eight 
or tenne, with black visors, not amiable, as if they had beene 
legates from some forrain j^rinces. These maskers, after they 
had entered the mannor of Kenington, alighted from their 
horses, and entred the hall on foot ; which done, the prince, 
his mother, and the lordes, came out of the chamber into the 
hall, whom the mummers did salute ; shewing, by a pair of 
dice upon the table, their desire to play with the young prince, 
which they so liandled that the prince did alwayes winne when 
hee cast them. Then the mummers set to the prince three 
jewels, one after another ; which were, a boule of gold, a cup 
of gold, and a ring of gold, which the prince wanne at three 
casts. Then they set to the prince’s mother, the duke, the 
carles, and other lords, to every one a ring of gold, which they 
did also win. After which they were feasted, and the musicke 
sounded, the prince and lords daunced on the one part with 
the mummers," which did also ,daunce ; which jolitie being 
ended, they were again made to drink, and then departed in 
order as they came. The like was to King Henry the Fourth, 
in the second of his raigne, hee then keeping his Christmas at 
Eltham ; twelve aldermen of tondon and their sonnec rode 
in a mumming, and had great thanks.” 

We read of another mumming in Henry the Fourth’s time, 
in Fabyan’s Chroniefe, ed. 1516, f. 169 — In whiche passe- 
tyme the Dukys of Amnarle, of Surrey, and of Excetyr, witli 
the Erlys of Salesbury and of Gloucetyr, with other of their 
affynyt^, made provysion for a dysguysynge or a miimmynge, 
to be shewyd to the tynge upon Twelfethe Nyght, and the fyme 
was nere aj: hande, and all thynge redy for the same. Upon 
the sayd Twelfthe Day came secretlye to the I^ynge the Duke 
of Amnarle, and shewyd to hym, that he, wyth the other 
lordyc aforenamyd, were lappoyntyd to sle hym in the tyme 
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£)F the fore sa^d disguysyng.” So that this mumming, it 
should seem, had like to have proved a very serious jest. 

“ In the reigne of King Henrie the eyght, it was ordeyned, 
that if any persons did disguise themselves in apparel, and 
cover their faces with visors, gathering a compSny togither, 
naming themselves mummers, which used to come to the 
dwelling-places of men of honour, and other substantial! per- 
sons, whereupon murders, felonie, rape, and other great hurts 
.fiid inconveniences have aforetime growen and hereafter be 
like to come, by tlie colour thereof, if the sayde disorder 
should continue not reformed, &c. : That then they should 
be arrested by the King’s liege people as vagabondes, and be 
committed to the gaole without bail or mainprise for the space 
of three moneths, and to fine, at the king’s pleasure. And 
every one that keepeth any visors in his house, to forfeyte 
20^. ’ Northbrooke’s Treatise against Dice-play, 1577, p. 105. 

In Thomas’s Lodge’s Incarnate Devils, 1596, p. 15, is the 
following passage: ‘‘I thinlje in no time Jerome had better 
cause to crie out on pride then in this, for painting now-a- 
daies is growne to such a custome, that from the swartfaste 
devil in the kitchin to the fairest damsel in the cittie, the 
most part looke like visards for a momericy rather than Chris- 
tians trained in sobrietie,” In Fenn’s Paston Letters, ii. 330> 
in a letter, dated December 24th, 1484, we read that Lady 
Morley, on account of the death of her lord, Jjily 23, direct- 
ing what sports were to be ifeed in her house at Christmass, 
ordered that, “ there were none disguisings, nor harping, nor 
luting, nor singing, none loud disportSy but playing at the 
tables, and chess and cards ; f uch disports she gave her foll^ 
leave to play and none other.” 

The following is from the Antiquarian Repertory, No.*xxvi. 
from the MS. Collections of Aubrey (relating to North Wilts) 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, dated 1678 : Hereto- 
fore noblemen and gentlemen of fair estates had their heralds, 
who wore their coate of armes at Christmas, and at other 
soleaane times, and cryed largesse thrice. . They lived in the 
country like petty kings. They always eat in Gothic halls, 
where the mummings and loaf stealing y and dther* Christnfas 
sports, were performed. The hearth was commonly in the * 
middle ; whence the saying, ‘ round about our coal fire.’ ” 

In the printed introduction also to his Survey of Wiltshire, 
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Aubrey says ; here in the halls, where the mummings, cob-, 
loaf-steahng, and great number of old Ctristmass plays 
performed.” ' ^ ^ 

In the tract entitled Round about our Coal-fire, or Christmass 
Entertainments, I find the following ; ‘‘ Then comes mumming 
or masquerading, when the squire’s wardrobe is ransacked for 
dresses of all kinds. Cprks are burnt to black the faces of 
the fair> or make deputy mustacios, and every one in the 
family, except the squire himself, must be transformed.” Thk 
account further says : « The time of the year being cold and 
frosty, the diversions are within doors, either in exercise, or 
by the fire-side. Dancing is one of the chief exercises ; or 
else there is a match at blindman’s bufiF, or puss in the corner. 
The next game is Questions and Commands, when the com- 
mander may oblige his subjects to answer any lawful question, 
^d make the same obey him instantly, under the penalty of 
being smutted, or paying such forfeit as may be laid on the 
aggressor. Most of the other diversions are cards and dice.” 

[Mummings at Christmas are common in Oxfordshire. At 
Ishp some of the mummers wear masks : others, who cannot 
gfet masks, black their faces, and dress themselves up with 
haybands tied round their arms and bodies. The smaller boys 
black their faces, and go about singing,-— 

“ A merry Christmas aad a happy new year. 

Your pockets full of moneys and your cellars full of beer.” 

The following lines are sung at the Christmas mummings 
m Somersetshire : , 

» Here comes I, liddle man Jan, 

With my zword in my han ! 

If you don’t all do, • 

As you be told by i, 
ril zend you all to York, 

Vor to make apple-pie.”] 


. THE YULE CLOG. 

BURNT ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Christmas Day, in the primitive church, always ob- 
served as the Sabbath-day, and like that preceded by an eve, 
or vigil. Hence our present Christmas Eve. On the night 
of this eve our ancestors were wont \o light up candles of an 
ijncommon size, called Christmas Candles, and lay a log of 
wood upon the fire, called a Yule-Clog* or Christmas-block, to 
illuminate the house, and, as it were, to turn night into day. 
This custom is, in some measure, still kept up in the North of 
England. In the buttery of St, John’s College, Oxford, an 
ancient candle-socket of stone still remains ornamented with 
the figure of the Holy Lamb. It was formerly used to burn 
the Christmas Candle in, on the high table at supper, during 
the twelve nights of that festival. [This candle is thus alluded 
to in a very rare tract, called the Country Farmer’s Catechism, 
1703: “ She ne’er has no fits, nor uses no cold tea, as the 
Ladies Catechism sayes, but keeps her body in health with 
working all the week, and goes to church on Sundays : luy 
daughter don’t look with sickly pale looks, like an unit Christ- 
mas Candle ; they don’t eat oatmeal, lime, or ashes, for pain 
at their stomachs ; they don’t ride on the fellows backs before 
they are twelve year old, nor lie (pi their own before they are 
fifteen, but look as fresh as new blown roses, t^rith their daily 
exercise, and stay till they are fit for husbands before they 
have them.”] 

There is an old Scotch proverb, “ He’s as bare as the birk 
at Yule E’en,” which, perhaps, alludes to the Yule-log ; the 
birk meaning a block of the birch-tree, stripped of its^bark 
and dii^d against Yule Even. It is spoken of one who is ex- 
ceedingly poor. A clergyman of Devonshire informed me that 
the custom of burning the Christmas-block, i. e. the Yule-Clog, 
still continues in that county. In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 
167^ in the beginning of December, he observes: 

Now blocks to cleave this time requires, 

’Gainst Christmas for to make good fiits.” • • * 

• • 

* [“Yu-batch, Christmas-batch. yu-block,Yule-block, Yule-clog, Christ- 
blocL Yu-gams, Chri|tmas games; ab A-S. Gehul : Dan. Juledag, tha 
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Grose, in liis Provincial Glossary, tells us, that in farm- 
houses in the north, the servants lay by a large knotty block ’ 
for their Christmass fire, and during the time it Iksts they are 
entitled by custom, to ale at their meals. “ At Rippon, in 
Yorkshire, dn Christmas Eve, the chandlers sent large mold 
candles, and the coopers’ logs of wood, generally called Yule 
Clogs, which are always jised on Christmasse Eve ; but should 
it be so large as not to be all burnt that night, which is fre- 
quently the case, the remains are kept till old Christmassy. 
Eve.” See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1790, p. 619, p. 719. In 
the Supplement to the Gent. Mag. for 1790, p. 1163, the sub- 
sequent very curious note upon the Yule-log occurs : “ On the 
Yule-log see the Cyclops of Euripides, Act i. sc. i. v. 10; Ar- 
chseologia, vii. 360. The size of these logs of wood, which were, 
in fact, great trees, may be collected from hence : that in the 
time of the civil wars of the last century, Captain Hosier (1 sup- 
pose of the Berwick family) burnt the house of Mr. Barker, 
of Hagmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, by setting fire to the 
Yule-log.” Gebelin, in his Allegories Orientales, 1773, informs 
us, that the people in the county of Lincoln, in England, still 
call a log or stump, which they put into the fire on Christmas 
Day, (which was to last for the whole octave,) a Gule-block, 
i.e. a block or log of lul. I believe our author is not quite 
accurate as to the time. It is always set on fire on Christmas 
Eve. A writer in the Genti. Mag. for February, 1784, p. 97, 
says : “ That this rejoicing on Christmas Eve had its rise from 
the Juul, and was exchanged for it, is evident from a custom 
practised in the northern counties, of putting a large clog of 
wood on the fire this evening, which is still called the Yule^ 
clog ; the original occasion of it may have been, as the Juul 
was ^heir greatest festival, to honour it with the best fire”^ 

day of the nativity of Christ. This, perhaps, from the Latin and Hebrew 
Jubilum. N. In the farm-houses the servants lay by a large knotty block, 
for their Christmas-fire, and, during the time it lasts, they are entitled, by 
custom, to ale at their meals .** — Ray and Grose.'] 

^ “ Croire qu’une bftche,** (says the author of the Traite des Supersti- 
tions,) que I’on commence a mettre au feu la veille de Noel (ce qui fait 
qu’elle est appellee le Trefoir, ou le Tison de Noel) et que Ton continue 
d'y mettre quelque temps tous les jours jusqu’aux rois, pent garentir d’in- 
cendie ou de tonnerre, toute Tann^e la maison ou elle ^st gardee sous un 
lit, ou en quelqu'autre endroit ; qu’elle peut empecher que ceux qui y 
demdurent, n'ayent les mules dox talons en hyver ; qu’dle peut guerir les 
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. In a very rare tract, entitled the Vindication of the Solemnity 
of the Nativity of Christ, by Thomas Warmstry, 1648, p. 24, 
is the following passage ; “ If it doth appeare that the time of 
this festival doth comply with the time of the Heathens’ 
Saturnaliay this leaves no charge of impiety upon it; for since 
things are best cured by their contraries, it was both wisdome 
and piety in the antient Christian® (whose work it was to 
convert the Heathens from such as well as other superstitions 
•and miscarriages) to vindicate such times from the service of 
the Devill, by appoynting them to the more solemne and 
especiall service* of God. The Blazes are foolish and vaine,” 
(he means here, evidently, the Yule clogs or logs,) ‘"not 
countenanced by the church. Ckristmasse Kariles, if they be 
such as are fit for the time, and of holy and sober composures, 
and used with Christian sobriety and piety, they are not 
unlawfull, and may be profitable if they be sung with grace in 
the heart. New Yeare's Gi/ls, if performed without supersti - 
tion, may be harmles provocations to Christian love and 
mutuall testimonies thereof to good purpose, and never the 
worse because the heathens have them at the like times.” 
From p. 25, it appears to have been a custom to send ‘the 
clergy New Tear's Gifts, The author is addressing a clergy- 
man : “Trouble not yourself, therefore ; if you dislike New 
Yeare’s Gifts, I would advise your parishioners not to trouble 
your conscience with them, afid all will bg well.” He is 
answering a query ; “ whether this feast had not its rise and 


bestiaux de quantite de maladies ; qu’elle peut delivrer les vaches prestes 
a veler, en faisant tremper un mofceau dans leur breuvage, enfin qu’«lle 
peut preserver les bleds de la rouille en jettant de sa cendre dans les 
champs .” — Traitt des Superstitions, par M. Jean Baptiste Thiefs, 1679, 
i. 323.» In the “ M^moires de PAcademie Celtique,” iii. 441, 1809, in a 
“ Notice sur uelques usages et croyances de la* ci-devant Ijorraine, parti- 
culierement de la viUe de Commercy,” par M. Lerouze, the author says ; 

“ Le 24 December, vers six heures du soir, chaque famille met a son feu 
une enorme buche, appel^e souche de Noel. On defend aux enfans de s'y 
asstoir, parceque, leur dit on, ils y attraperaient la gale. Notez u’il est 
d'usage, dans presque tout le pays, de mettre le hois au foyer dans toute sa 
longueur, qui est d’environ quatre pieds, et de Ty fair® brukr par un bout. 
Cette maniere dg faire le feu presente sur 1 ’autre bout une cspece cfe si^ge • 
dont les petits enfans profitent pour s’asseoir et se chauffer. Au retour de 
la messe de minuit, chacun fait un petit repas appel^ recinon. On dit re~ 
ciner, pour faire le resinon. Ce mot vienf sans doute du Latin re-ftpware.” 


t 
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growth from Christians’ conformity to the .mad feasts of 
Saturnalia (kept in September to Saturne the father of the 
gods), in which there was a sheafe offered to Ceres, goddesse 
of come ; a hymne to her praise called sXot, or leXos ; and 
whether those Christians, by name, to cloake it did not after- 
wards call it Yule, and Christmas (as though it were for 
Christs honour) ; and whether it be not yet by some (more 
antient than truely or knowingly religious) called Jw/e, and 
the mad playes (wherewith ’tis celebrated like those Saturnalia)* 
Tule games ? and whether, from the offering of that sheafe to 
Ceres, from that song in her praise, from "those gifts the 
Heathens gave their friends in the Calends of January, ominis 
gratia^ did not arise or spring our Blazes^ Christmas Kariles, 
and New Yeare’s Gifts ?” 

The following is from Christmas, a Poem, by Romaine 
Joseph Thom, 1795 : 

Thy welcome Eve, lov’d Christmas, now arrived, 

The parish bells their tunefull peals resound. 

And mirth and gladness every breast pervade. 

^ The pondrous ashen faggot^ from the yard, 

The jolly farmer to his crowded hall 
Conveys, with speed ; where, on the rising 
(Already fed with store of massy brands) 

It blazes soon ; nine bandages it bearsy 
And as they each disjoin (so custom wills), 

A mighty jug of sparkling cyder’s brought* 

With brandy mixt, to elevati^ the guests.” 

Again : 

— High on the cheerful fire 
Is blazing seen th’ enormohs Christmas brand.” 

Sir Thomas Overbury, in his Characters, speaking of the 
‘‘ Franklin,” mentions^ among the ceremonies which he, keeps 
annually, and yet considers as no relics of Popery, “fAe 
wakefull ketches m Christmas Eve.** The following occurs in 
Herrick’s Hesperides, p. 309 : 

“ Ceremonies for Christmasse. c 

Come bring, with a noise, 

• ' merry, merrie boys, 

* The Christmass log to the firing ; ^ 

While my good dame she 
t Bids ye all be fi;pe. 

And drii^k to your heart’s desiring. 

« c " 


f 
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With the last year's brand 
iiight the new block and, 

For good success in his spending, 

On your psaltries play, 

That sweet luck may 

Come while the Log is a teending. • 
Drink now the strong beere, 

Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is 4 shredding 
For the rare mince pie. 

And the plums stand by 

To fill the paste that’s a kneading. 


Christmas, says Blount, was called the Feast of Lights in 
the Western or Latin Church, because they used many lights 
or candles at the feast ; or rather, because Chnst, the ligit of 
all lights, that true light, then came mto the world. Hence 
the Christmas candle, and what was, perhaps, only a suc- 
cedaneum, the Yule block, or clog, before candles were in 
general use. Thus a large coal is often set apart at present, 
in the North for the same purpose, i. e. to make a great ^ht 
on Yule or Christmas Eve. Lights, indeed, seem to have been 
used upon all festive occasions. Thus our illuminations, hre- 
works, &c, on the news of victories. 

In the ancient times to which we would trace up the ongin 
of these almost obsolete customs, blocks, logs, or clogs ot 
dried wood might be easily procured and provided against 
this festive season. At th^t time of day it must have been m 
the power but of few to command candles or torches for making 

their annual illumination. j i. i. 

However this may be, I am pretty confident tl^t the Yule 
block win be found, in its first use, to have been only a 
counterpart of the Midsummer fires, made withm doors 
becanse of the cold weather at this winter solstice, fis those 
in the hot season, at the summer one, are kmdled m the 

WaSron, in his Description of the Isle of Man (Works, 


In p. 278, Herridt has another copy of the Christmas Verses, To the 

Maids: , , 

** Wash your hands, or else the fire • • 

• Win not teind to your desire 
Unwasht hands, ye maidens, know, 

D®ad the fire, though ye blow.” • 
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’all iff December, towards evenin? 
2 ^IFT^ ; they go noUa bed 

which is’ at tweTv^ ^ about till the bells ring in all the churches, 
W fi, at twelve o’clock : prayers being over, thev eo to 

they kill her having found one of these poor birds, 

Soiri her m Utmost solemnity: 

jisa ki.d° "1; 

5"'“’ •*» ““t- 

P Magazine for Februaiy, 1795, 

p. X lU, gives the following account of a custom which 
pk^e annuaUy on the 24tl of December, at thThouse of sl 
— Holt, Bart, of Aston juxta Birmingham : “As soon as 
supper 18 over, a table is set in the halt. On it is nlaced 
orit\ twenty silver threepences stuck on^the top 

Me, with pipes and tobacco ;.and the two 
niff * behind it, to sit as judges if thev 

please. The steward brings the servants both menandwome/ 

bafd of theW “ winnowsheet, and lays their right 

of ff’ no other part of the bodyf The oldest 

tbef fl,! bynaming a famf 

u guessed first and third • and this 

they did alternbtely, till aU the nigney was given awav ma 

^“1 thf pfecedS^g Sh ■ 

‘ ia given of the 

fr pr«Mised.e;s 

h.™ at?; K d„*j' di ?3 

when they please.” Can this be what Auhf- ' 
ah-eady quoted from the Introduction to hU Surrey of^wT 
shire, c^s the sport olf “Cob-loaf-stealing?” ^ 
Mr.3eckw^th, in Gent. Mag. for Februarv I7s.i n no 

Kotherh^’ie Yorkshire’ 
F’umefy used, m his remembrance, to be always toAK^wi 
and supper on Christmas Ev*. ' ^ breakfast 
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Douce says : ‘‘ Thiers mentions, that some imagine that 
bread baked on Christmas Eve wOl not turn mouldy,** — Traite 
des Superst.*i. 317. 

Sir Herbert Croft informs us, that the inhabitants of Ham- 
burgh are obliged, by custom, to give their servants carp for 
supper on Christmas Eve. — Letter from Germany, 4to. 1797, 
p. 82. It is to be regretted the learned gentleman did not 
. inquire into the origin of this practice. 

• L’ Estrange, in his Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 135, says: 
“ The celebration of Christmas is as old as the time of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and his great intimate St. Basil, having each an 
excellent homily upon it ; the latter of whom says : ^ We name 
tliis festival the Theophany.^ ” 

Andrews, in his History of Great Britain, connected with 
the Chronology of Europe, 1795, i. par. 2, p. 329, mentions 
“ the humorous pageant of Christmass, personified by an old 
man hung round with savory danties ;** which, he says, in 
common with ** dancing round the May-pole and riding the 
hobby-horse,*’ suffered a severe check at the Reformation. 

John Herolt, a Dominican friar, in a sermon on the Nativity, 
condemning those who make a bad use of this festival, 
mentions : “ qui istam noctem in ludo consumpserunt. Item 
qui cumulos salis ponunt, et per hoc futura prognosticant. 
Item qui calceos per caput jactant ; similiter qui arbores 
cingunt. Et significantur qui cum micis et fragmentis, qui 
tolluntur de mensa in vigika natalis Christ? sua sortilegia 
exercent.” 

A superstitious notion prevails in the western parts of 
Devonshire, that at twelve o’clock at night on Christmas Eve 
the oxen in their stalls are always found on their knees, as fn 
an attitude of devotion ; and that (which is still more singular) 
since the alteration of the style ttiey continue to do this only 
on the eve of old Christmas Day. An* honest countryman, 
living on the edge of St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, 
Cornwall, informed me, October 28th, 1790, that he once, 
witt some others, made a trial of the truth of the above, and 
watching several oxen in their stalls at* the above time, at 
twelve o’clock at night, they observed the two oldest ojien 
only fall upohitheir knees, and as he expressed it, *n the ifliom 
of the country, make ‘‘ a cruel moan like Christian creatures.” 
i coiQd not but with great difficulty keep my countenaEgje : be 
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^ saw this, and seemed angry that I gave so little credit to his 
tale, and walking off in a pettish humour, seemed to “marvel at 
my unbelief.” There is an old print of the nativity, in which 
the oxen in the stable, near the Virgin and Child, are repre- 
sented upont' their knees, as in a suppliant posture. This 
graphic representation has probably given rise to the above 
superstitious notion on tMs head. 


GOING A HODENING. 

^ [At Ramsgate, in Kent, they commenced the festivities of 
Christmas by a curious procession. A party of young people 
procured the head of a dead horse, which was affixed to a 
pole about four feet in length ; a string was affixed to the lower 
jaw ; a horse-cloth was also attached to the whole, under which 
one of the party got, and by frequently pulling the string, 
kept up a loud snapping noise, and was accompanied by the 
rest of the party, grotesquely habited, with hand-bells. They 
thus proceeded from house to house, ringing their bells, and 
singing carols and songs. They were commonly offered refresh- 
ments or money. This custom was provincially called going 
a hodening, and the figure above described a hoden or wooden 
horse. It is now discontinued, but the singing of carols at 
Christmas is still called Aodenin^] 


YULE, OR CHRISTMAS. 

I HAVE met with qo word of which there are so many and 
such different etymologies as this of Yule, of which there 
seems nothing certain but that it means Christmas. Mrs. 
Elstob, in her Saxon Homily on the birthday of St. Gregory 
(Append, p. 29), has the following observations on it : “ E^oL 
jeol. Angl. Sax. loi, vel lul, Dan. Sax..; and to tins day in 
the . north t JTuie, Toule,^ signifies the solemn festival of 

' ** AM tbe Celtic nations,*' says MaUfit, in bis Northern Antknities, ii. 
aB, *• lave been accustomed to Jhe wonBlup of the sun ; ^ther as distia- 
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, Christmass, and were words used to denote a time of festmty 
very anciently,* and before the introduction of Christianity 
among the 'northern nations. Learned men have disputed 
much about this word, some deriving it from Julius Caesar, 
others from the word xehpeol, a wheel, as Bedef^ ‘ who would 
therefore have it so called because of the return of the sun’s 
annual course, after the winter solstice. But he, writing De 
. Ratione Temporum, speaks rather as an astronomer than an 
antiquary. 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. for 1784, p. 97, observes that 
the night of the winter solstice was called by our ancestors 
“Mother Night,” as they reckoned the beginning of their years 
from thence. “One of the principal feasts,^’ it is added, 

“ among the Northern nations was the Juuly afterwards called 
Yulpy about the shortest day, which, as Mr. Mallet observes, 
bore a great resemblance to the Roman Satumaliay feasts 
instituted in memory of Noah, who, as Mr, Bryant has shown, 
was the real Saturn. In the Saturnalia all were considered on 
a level, like master like man ; and this was to express 
the social manner in which Noah lived about this time with 
his family in the ark. And as Noah was not only adored 

guished from 7%or, or considered as his Symbol. It WSS a custom that 
everywhere prevailed in ancient times, to celebrate a feast at the winter 
solstice, by which men testified their joy at seeing this great luminary 
return again to this part of the heaven^ This was th^ greatest solemnity 
in the year. They called it, in m&ny places, Yole or Yuuly from the word 
Hiaul and Houlj which even at this day, signifies the Sun in the languages 
of Bass-Britagne and Cornwall.” This is giving a Celtic derivation of a 
Gothic word (two languages extremely different). The learned Dr. Hickes 
thus derives the term in question : 7-o/ Cimbricum, Anglo- Saxonice sciip- 
tum Ereol, et Dan. Sax. lul, o in u facile mutato, ope intensivi prsefixi I et 
ge, faciunt 01, commessatio, compotatio, convivium, symposium. •(Isl. 01 
cerevisiam denotat et metonymice convivium.) — Junii Etym. Ang. v. YeoL 
Our ingenious author, however, is certainly nght as to the origin and 
design of the Yule Feast ; the Greenlanders at this day keep a Sun feast 
at the winter solstice, about Dec. 22, to rejoice at the return of the sun, 
and the expected renewal of the hunting season, &c. ; which custom they 
may, possibly have learnt of the Norwegian colony formerly settled in 
Greenland. See Crantz’s History of Greenland, i. 176. A vast number 
of conjectures have been written on the origin of Yuh, but so little t« the 
purpose, that we do not transfer them to these pages. \ ^ 

* “ December •Guili, eodem quo Januarius nomine vocatur. Guili a 
conversione solis in auctum Diei, nomen accipit.”—BMa de Rat. Temp, 
cap. xiii. ^ • • 
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dying in the neighbourhood » P.T ®°'“® « 

and Brand’s Pofular Antiquities d ’ Bourne 

following note • << Af rt.; ? ” ’ P'. inserted the 

T I • ” . * ^Hristmas, or the foast o'P Vnio 

lolensis, as.it is translntPrl ^ .. . (nestis 

vide Baillie’s T ert,.»t ^ i o • Scandinavian language, 

s.?lsl?=^s= 

streets, singing,^^’ ^ common sort run about the 

“ Ule, Vie, XJle, Vie, 

^ Three puddings in a pule, 

Crack nuts, aej^ cry Vk:' 

This puts one in mind of the proverb in Ray’s collection : 

It is good tp cry Vk at other men's costs.” • 

There is a Scottish proverb on this snhipnf «vu* 1 . 

thus : “A Yule Feast may be quit at Pasche^” i 7 
turn deserves another. «t t'asche , i. e. one good 

* 1 . Potter, 'bom in the north of Yorkshire sn™. 

Aayn the country churches at Christmas, in the holVdaief 
. after jprayers, they will dance in the church, and as thL^nl 
Aance, they cry or sing. Yole, Yole, Yole, 4 

grOf Yorkshu-e, on Christmas eve, at night, they bring in 
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.a large Yule-log, or Christmas block, and set it on fire, and 
lap their Christmas ale, and sing, Yule, Yule, a pack of new 
cards, and a Christmass stool.” MS. Aubrey, ap. Thoms, 
pp. 80, 81.] 

The following is in Leland’s Itinerary, ed. 17^9, iv. 182 ; 

‘‘ Yule att Yorki out of a Cowcher belonging to the Cytty, 
per Carolum Fairfax^ ar. , 

“ The Sheriffs of York^ by the custome of the cytty, do use 
k) ride betwixt Michaelmas and Mydwynter, that is Youle, 
and for to make a proclamation throughout the citty, in forme 
following : ‘ O yes ! We command of our liege lord's behalf 
the King of England (that God save and keepe)^ that the 
peace of the King be well keeped and maynteyned within the 
citty and suburbs, by night and by day, ^c. Also, that no 
common woman walke in the streets without a gray hood on her 
head, and a white wand in her hand, ^c. Also tlie Sherifies 
of the citty on St. Thomas Day the Apostle, before Youle, att 
teiirie of the bell, shall come to All-hallow kirke on the pave- 
ment, and ther they shall heare a Masse of St. Thomas in the 
high wheare (quire), and offer at the Masse ; and when the 
Masse is done, they shall make a proclamation att the pilltry 
of the Youle-Girth (in the forme that followes) by ther serjant; 
We commaund that the peace of our Lord the King be well 
keeped and mayntayned by night and by day, ^c. (prout 
solebat in proclamatione prsedifta vice-comitum in eorum 
equitatione.) Also that no banner of man make no congrega- 
tions nor assemblyes (prout continetur in equitatione vice- 
comitum.) Also that all manner of whores and thieves, dice 
players, carders, and all othe'^ unthrifty folke, %e welcome to 
the towne, whether they come late or early, att the revere'dce 
of the high feast o/* Youle, till the twelve days he passed^ The 
proclaftnation made in forme aforesaid^ the fower serjeants 
shall goe or ride (whether they will); and one of them shall 
have a home of brasse, of the ToU-Bouth ; and the other three 
serjeants shall every one of them have a home, and so go forth 
to 4he fower barres of the citty, and blow the Youle-Girth. 
And the Sherifies for that day use to go together, they and 
their wives, and ther officers, att the reverence^of the^ high 
feast of Yole, Dn ther proper co8ts,”&c. • * 

I find the following curious passage in the Scotch Presby- 
terian Eloquence Displayed, p. 98 : One preaching mgainst 
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the observation of Christmass, said in a Scotch jingle, ‘Ye will 
^y, sirs, good old Youl day ; I tell you, good old Fool day. 
You will say it is a brave holiday; I tell you iF is a brave 
belly-day.Y’ Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, might have given 
this as an in^ance of iJaclc s tearing off the lace, and makingr 
a plain coat. ° 

Julklaps, or Yule-gifts, were so called from those who 
received them striking against the doors of the donors. See 
Ihre, Glossar. Suio.-Goth. pp. 1002, 1010. » 

We learn from Wormius, that to this day the Icelanders 
date the beginning of their year from Fu/e, in consequence of 
ancient custom, which the laws of their country oblige them 
to retain. They even reckon a person’s age by the Yules he 
has seen. l^st. Dan, lib. i. s. 12. See Jamieson’s Etym. 
Diet, of the Scottish language ; in v. Fule, 

[The following very curious early poem, illustrating the 
popular behefs regardmg Christmas day, is preserved in MS. 
Harl. 2252, in the British Museum : 

“ Lordyiiges, I warne you al beforne, 

Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
• Falle uppon a Sunday, 

That wynter shalbe good par fay, 

But grete wyndes alofte shalbe. 

The somer shalbe fayre and drye ; 

By kynde skylle, wythowtyn lesse, 

Thro^v all londes shllbe peas. 

And good tyme all thyn^ to don 

But he that stelythe, he shalbe fownde sone : 

Whate chylde that day borne be, 

A grete lorde he shade ge, etc. 

Yf Crystemas day cfi Monday be, 

. A grete wynter that year have shall ye. 

And fuUe of wyndes, lowde and stylle. 

But the soraer, trewly to telle, * 

Shalbe sterne wyndes also. 

And fuUe of tempeste all thereto ; 

All batayle multiplye. 

And grete plenty of beere shall dye. 

They that be borne that day, I wene, • 

^ They shade be stronge eche on and kene 

t i nd He that stelylythe owghte ; 

!rbow thowe be seke, thou dyeste not. 

^ Yf Crystmas day on Tuysday be. 

That yere shad dy& wemen plenty i 
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And that wynter wex greter marvaylys ; 
Shyppys shalbe in grete perylles ; 

TJiat yere shall kynges and lordes be slayne, 
And myche hothyr pepylle agayn heym. 

A drye somer that yere shallbe ; 

Alle that be borne there in may se, • 

They shalbe stronge and covethowse. 

Yf thou stele awghte, thou lesyste the lyfe^ 
Thou shalte dye throwe swerdh or knyfe ; 

But and thow fall seke, sertayne, 

Thou shalte turne to lyfe agayne. 

Yf Crystmas day, the sothe to say, 

Fall uppon a Wodnysday, 

That yere shallbe an harde wynter and strong, 
And many hydeus wyndes amonge ; 

The somer mery and good shalbe, 

That yere shalbe wete grete plenty ; 

Young folke shall dye that yere also, 

And shyppes in the see shall have gret woo. 
Whate chylde that day borne ys. 

He shalbe dowghte and lyghte i-wysse. 

And wyse and slyee also of dede, 

And fynde many men mete and wede. 

Yf Crystemas day on Thursday be, 

A wyndy wynter see shalle yee. 

Of wyndes and weders all weked. 

And harde tempestes stronge and thycke. 

The somer shalbe good and drye, 

Cornys and bestes sh|dl mi&typlye, • 
That yere ys good londes to tylthe, 

And kynges and prynces shalle dye by skylle ; 
What chylde that day borne bee. 

He shalle have happe ryghte well to the, • 
Of dedes he shalbe go6d and stabylle ; 

Of speche and tonge wyse and reasonabylle ; 
Who so that day ony theftc abowte. 

He shalbe shente wjd;h-owtyn dowte; 

And yf sekenes on the that day betyde, 

Hyt shall sone fro the glyde. 

Yf Crystmas day on the Fryday be, 

The fyrste of wynter harde shalbe, 

With froste and snowe, and with flode. 

But the last ende therof ys goode. 

Agayn, the somer shalbe good also, * 
FolkSs in hyr yere shall have grete woo ; 
Wemen wyth chyld, bestes wyth come, 

Shall muy;yplye, and none borne ; 
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The chyde that ys borne that day, 

Shall longe lyve and lecherowus be aya; 
Who so stelythe awghte, he shalbe fownde, 
And thow be seke, hyt lasiythe not longe. 

4 Yf Crystmas on the Saterday falle, 

That wynter ys to be dredden alle, 

Hyt shalbe so fulle of grete ternpeste, 

That hyt shall sle bothe man and beste, 
Frute and come shall fayle grete won, 

And olde folke dyen many on ; 

Whate woman that day of chylde travayle, 
They shalbe borne in grete perelle ; 

And chyidren that be borne that dav, 
Within halfe a yere they shall dye, par fay. 
The somer then shall wete ryghte ylle : 

If thou awght stele, hyt shal the spyUe ; 
Thou dyest yf sekenes take the."] 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

.p, , - . J*^ow too is heard 

the hapless cripple, tuning through the streets 
His tarol new ; and oft amid the gloom 
Of midnight hours, prevailed th’ accustom'd sounds 
Of wakeful Waits, \j;hose melody (compos’d 
Of h&utboy, organ, violin ond flute. 

And various other instruments of mirth,) 

Is meant to celebrate the coming time." 

* Christmas, a Poem, i. 40. 

Bishop Taylor observes that the “ Gloria in Escelsis,” the 

shepherds at our 

Lords Nativity, wm the earliest Christinas carol. .Bourne 
rates Durand, to prove that in the earlier ages of the churches, 
the bishops were accustomed on Christmas Day to sine carols 

r wiJr" It- perfectly rig'Lt irierng 

the word Carol froni Mre. to sing, androfe, an intenesption 
of joy. This species of pious song is undoubtedly of most 

J loeis-in Natali, pnelati qjim clericis ludunt, 

Durand cttam descendant ad cantus.’' 

XJurai^d. Rat. lib. vi. cap. 86, s.^9. 
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4^1 

-.ancient date. .We have before considered that of which the 
burden is Hagmena. 

The subsequent Carol is of the date of the thirteenth century 
It IS copied from a Manuscript in the British Museum, Bibl 

» SP®*"* page in the 

middle of the manuscript. The original is in Anglo-Norman,' 

’ [We subjoin the original, as Donee’s translation is not literal : 

^ Seignors, ore entendez ii nus, 

De loinz sumes venuz a wous, 

Pur quere Noel ! 

Car Pern nus dit que en cest hostel 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
Ahi, cest iur. 

Deu doint a tiiz icels joie d’aniurs 
Qui a DANz Noel ferunt honors ! 

Seignors, jo vus dis por veir, 

Ke DANz Noel ne velt avcir 
Si joie non ; 

E repleni sa inaison, • 

De payn, de char, e de peison, 

Por fairc honor. 

Deu doint a tuz ces joie d'amur. • 

Seignors, il est crie’en Post, 

Que cil qui despent bicn, e tost, 

E largcrnent ; 

E fet les granz honors sovent, 

Deu li duble quanque iP despent, • 

Por faire honon 
Dell doint a 

Seniors, escriez les malveis, 

Car vus nel les trov^‘rez jarneis * 

De bone part ; • 

Botun, batun, ferun, groinard, 

Car tot dis a le quer cunard 
• Por faire lienor. 

Deu doint .... 

Noel beyt bien li vin Engleis, 

E li Gascoin, e li Franceys 
, E P Angevin : 

Noel fait beivre son veisin. 

Si quil se dort, le chief enclin, 

Sovent le ior. 

• Deu doint a tuz cels. . . • 

Seignors, jo vus di par Noel, 

E par li sires de cest hostll, 
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and we are indebted for the translation which follows, to the 
pen of the late Mr. Douce : 

“ Now, Lordings, listen to our ditty, 

g Strangers coming from afar ; 

Let poor minstrels move your pity, 

Give us welcome, soothe our care : 

In this mansion^ as they tell us, 

Christmas wassail keeps to day ; 

And, as the king of all good fellows. 

Reigns with uncontrolled sway. * 

Lordings, in these realms of pleasure 
Father Christmas yearly dwells ; 

Deals out joy with liberal measure, 

Gloomy sorrow soon dispels ; 

Numerous guests, and viands dainty, 

Fill the hall, and grace the board ; 

Mirth and beauty, peace and i)leiity. 

Solid pleasures here atford. 

« 

Lordings, ’tis said the liberal mind, 

That on the needy much bestows, 

From Ileav’n, a sure reward sliall find ? 

From Ileav'n, whence evVy blessing flows. 

Who largely gives witfl willing hand, 

Or quickly gives with willing heart ; 

His fame shall spread throughout the land, 

His memory thence shall ne’er depart. 

«■ 

Lordings, grant not your protection 
To a base unwortliy crew. 

But cherish, with a kind affection, 

* Men that are loyal, good, and true. 

‘ Chase from your hospitable dwelling 

Swinish souls, that ever crave ; 

‘‘ Virtue they can ne’er excel in, 

Gluttons never can be brave ! » 

Lordings, Christmas loves good drinking, 

Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 


Car bevez ben : 

F* jo primes beverai le men, 

E pois apres chescon le soen, 

Par mon conseil ; * 

Si jo vus di trestoz, Wesseyl! 

Dehaiz eit qui^ne dirra, Dnnche}^ir*\ 


♦ * 


I 
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English Ale that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old or new. 

• Every neighbour shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep, 
Drinks his fill without control 
Till he drowns his cjirc in sleep. 

And now — by Christmas, jo^ly soul ! 

By this mansion’s generous sire ! 

By the wine, and by the bowl, 

And all the joys they both insinre ! 
Here I’ll drink a health to all : 

The glorious task shall first be mine . 
And ever may foul luck befall 

Him that to pledge me shall decline. 


THE CHORUS. 

“ Hail, Father Christmas ! hail to thee ! 

Honour’d ever shalt thou be ! 

All the sweets that Love bestows, 

Endless pleasures wait on tlufse 
MTio like vassals brave and true, 

Cive to Christmas homage due.” 

In the Churchwardens’ Acoounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the 
city of London, 1537, is the following entry : “ To s'*’ Mark 
for enrolls for Christmas, and for 5 square books, iij\ iiij‘’. 

[A very curious collection of Christmas carols w'as edited 
by Mr. Wright in 1841, forfthe Percy Society. The following 
one is preserved in a MS. of the time of Henry VI. in the 
Public Library at Cambridge. 


Puer nobis natm est de Virgine Maria. • 

Lystenyt, lordyngs, more and lees, ^ 

I bryng yow tydyns of gladnes, 

As Gabriel beryt wytnes ; • 

dicam vohis quia. 

I bryng yow tydynges that [arn] fwul gowde ; 

Now es borne a blyesful fowde. 

That bowt us alle upon the rode 

8ua mortepia. • 

0 

For the trespas of Adam, ** * , • 

Fro yf fader Jhesu ho cam, * 

Here in herthe howre kende he nam, 

% stlb mente pta. • 
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' Mayde moder, swete virgine, 

Was godnys may no man divine, 

Sche bare a schild wyt wot pyne, , 

teste profecia, 

Maritmoder, that ys so fre, 

Wyt herte raylde y pray to the, 

Fro the fende thou kepe me 

* tua prece pia.'] 

Warton tells us, that, in 1521, Wynkin de Worde printed 
a set of Christmas Carols. These were festal chansons for* 
enlivening the merriments of the Christmas celebrity ; and 
not such religious songs as are current at this day with the 
common people, under the same title, and which were sub- 
stituted by those enemies of innocent and useful mirth, the 
Puritans. The boar’s head^ soused was anciently the first dish 
on Christmas Day, and was carried up to the principal table 
in the hall with great state and solemnity. For this indis- 
pensable ceremony ther^ was a carol, which Wynkin de Worde 
has given us in the Miscellany just mentioned, as it was sung 
in his time, with the title, A Carol, hryngyny in the Boreas 
Hetcd. 

Caput Apri Uefero J ( ^ 7 : " f 

Reddens laudes Domino, ^ , ^ 

The Bore’s Ileade in hande bring I, ^ , 7 ^ ' ,, 

With garlandes, gay and rosemary; ' - 

1 pray you all synge iierely, 

Qui estis in convivio. ’ 

The Bore’s Head, I understande. 

Is the chefe servyce in this lande 

‘ Loke wherever it b^ fande, 

Servite cum cantico. 

t 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde * 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The Bore’s Head with mustarde. 

[The following very curious version of this song is contained 

” r 


' Dugdale, in his.Origines Juridiciales, p. 155, speaking of the Christ- 
mas Day Cerenionies in the Inner Temple, says : “ Service in the church 
ended, the gentlemen presently repair into the hall fo breakfast, with 
brawn, mustard, and malmsey.” At dinner, “ at the first course, is served 
in a/«w* and large bore's he^ upon a silver platter^ with minstralsye.” 

f t * 
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• in the Porkington Manuscript, a Miscellany of the fifteenth 
century : • 

“ Hey, hey, hey, hey, the borrys hede 
The boris hede in bond I bryng. 

With garlond gay in porttoryng, 

I pray yow alle with me to syn^e, 

• Lordys, knysttes, and skyers, 

Persons, prystis, and wycars, 

Tlie boris hede yg the furl mes. 

With hay. 

The boris hede, as I yow say. 

He takis his leyfe, and gothe his way. 

Gone after the xij. theyl fFyt day, 

With hay. 

Then commys in the secunde kowrs with mykylle pryde, 

The crannus, the heyrrouns, the bytteris by ther syde. 

The pertrychys and the plowers, tbS wodcokus, and the snyt. 

With hay. 

Larkys in hot schow, ladys for to pyk. 

Good drynk therto, lycyijs and fyne, * 

Blwet of allmayne, romnay and wyin. 

With hay. 

Gud bred alle and wyin dare I welle say. 

The boris hede with m^sterd*armyd soo ga;^; 

Furmante to pottage, with wennissmj fyne. 

And the hombuls of the dow, and all that ever commis in ; 
Cappons i-bake, with the pesys of the roow, 

Reysons of corrons, with odyre spysis moo.”] • 

“ This carol,” Warton adds, “ yet with many innovations, 
is retained at Queen’s College in Oxford.” A copy oi it as it 
is stiH sung, may be found in the new edition of Herbert’s 
Typographical Antiquities, ii. 252, It is probable that 
Chaucer alluded to the above custom in the following passage 
in his Franklein’s Tale : — 

• ** Janus sitteth by the fire with double herd. 

And he drinketh of his bugle-horne the wine ; 

Before him standeth the drawne of the tusif/i swine.** ^ 

In a curious* tract, by Thomas Dekker, entitled the Wonder- 
ful Yeare 1 603, our author, spea^jing of persons appr^ensive 
of catching the plague, says, ** thay went (most bitterly) 


is armyd gay. 

t 

With hay. 
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luicLing and muffled up and downe, with rue and wormewood 
atuft into their ems and nosthrils, looking like so many bores' 
iMds stuck with branches of rosemary, to be served in for 
bra^e at Ch^tmas Holinshed says, that, in the y^erc 
11/0, upon the % of the young prince’s coronation. Kina; 
Henry the Second “ served his son at the table as sewer^ 
bringing up the bore' s head with trumpets before it, according 

Sll53Xp!1l2,^0 • 

[Aubrey, in a MS., dated 1678, says,. “Before the last civil 
in gentlemen s houses at Christmass, the first diet that 
was brought to table was a boar’s head with a lemon in his 
mouth. ^ Morant, in his account of Horn Church, Hist 
’ *■ rl that “the inhabitants pay the great 

tithes on Christmas Day, and are treated with a bull and 

brawn. The boar s head is wrestled for. The poor have the 
scrajps« j 

In Batt upon Batt, a'poem upon the Parts, Patience, and 
Pains of Barth Kempster, Clerk, Poet, Cutler, of Holy-Rood 
rarieh, in Southampton, by a Person of Quality, 1694 d 4 
speaking of Batt’s carving knive», &c., the author tells 0 ^: ’ 


“ VVithout their help, wlio can good Christmass keen.’ 

Our teeth would chatter, and our eyes would ween, 

Hunger and dulness would invade our feasts, 

Did not Bafvt tind us arms*agaii^t such guests ; 

He is the cunning- engineer, whose skill 

Makes fools to car\^e the goose, and shape the quill : 

Fancy and wit unto our meals supplies : 

, Caro/if, and not minced meat, make Christmas pies. 

Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a table off ; 

^Brutes and phanatics eat, and never laugh. 

^hen brawfif with powdered wig^ comes swaggering in. 

And mighty serje^nt ushers in the chine, t 

What ought a wise man first to think upon } 

Have I my tools ? if not, I am undone : 

For ’tis a law concerns both saint and sinner, 

He that hath no knife must have no dinner. ^ 

So he falls on ; pig, i^oose, and capon feel * , 

The goodness of his stomach and Batt's steel. 

, In suqfi fierce frays, alas ! there no remorse is ; 

All fl(!sh is grass, which makes men feed like horses : 

But. when the battle’s done, off goes the hat, * 

, And each man sheaths, with God-a-mercy Batt.” 

The subsequent specimen of a very cuHous carol in the 
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Scottish langimge, preserved in ‘‘ Ane compendious Booke of 
godly and gpirituall Sarigs, Edinburgh, 1621, printed from an 
old copy,” will be thought a precious relic by those who have 
a taste for the literary antiquities of this island^: 

“ /VNE SANG OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

« 

With the Tune of Baw lula law.^ 

{AngeluSf ut opinor^ loquitur.) 

I corneirom hevin to tell 

The best nowellis that ever befell ; 

To yow this tytbinges trew I bring, 

And I will of them say and sing, 

This day to yow is borne ane childe 
Of Marie meike and Virgine niylde. 

That blissit barne, billing and kynde. 

Sail yow rejoy ce baith heart and mynd. 

My saull and lyfe, stand up and see 
Quha lyes in ane eribe of tree, 

Quhat babe is that, so gude and faire } 

It is Christ, God's sonne and aire. • 

0 God ! that made all creature. 

How art thow becum so pure, 

That on the hay and stray M ill lye, 

Ainang the asses, tJxin, andkve ? 

• 

• Lamb, in his entertaining notes on the old poem on the Battle of 
Flodden Field, tells us that the nurse's lullaby song, Balow (or “ He bale- 
low"), is literally French, “ He has ! la le loup !" « Hush ! thbre’s the 
wolf." An etymologist, Mitli a tolerably inventive fancy, might easily*per- 
suade himself that the song usually sung in dandling children in Sandgate, 
in the suburbs of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Wapping or Billingsgate of 
that ptace, “ A you a hinny," is nearly of a similar signification with the 
ancient Eastern mode of saluting kings, viz. “ Live for ever." A, aa, aaa, 
in Anglo-Saxon, signifies for ever. See Benson's Vocabulary. The good 
women of the district above named are not a little famous for their powers 
in a certain female mode of declamation, vulgarlv called scolding. A com- 
mc«i^ menace which they use to each other is, “.I'll make a holy hyson of 
you." In Anglo-Saxon, Bip ene signifies example .* so that this evidently 
alludes to the penitential act of standing in a white sheet before tli^ con- 
gregation, whick a certain set of delinquents are enjoine(f/o perfohn, ancL 
is synonymous with that in the Gentle Shepherd : 

• “ I’ll g|r ye stand 

"Wee a het face before tli^^ haly band." 
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0, my deir hert, joung Jesus sweit, 
Prepare thy creddiil in my spreit, 
And I sail rocke thee in my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart. 

But I sail praise thee ever moir, 
With sangs sweit unto thy gloir, 
The knees gf my hert sail I how’ 
And sing that right Balulalow.^'* 


In Lewis’s Presbyterian Eloquence, Svo. Lond 1720 n* 
lowing A^CatifeTo? 

and aladnefs St Ltt ST ’ Joy 

Hlf ChrisS fir^^thelun^So""*' 

to the tune of 0 cruel blood v^Tale- for T\W V 


“ Lo ! now is comevour joyfuFst feast ! 
Lef every man be jolly 
Each roome With yvie leaves is drest. 

And every post with holly. 

S chimneys smoke, 

And Chnstmas blocks .nre burning ; 

'^oke, 

And all their spits are turning. 

Without the doore let sorrow lie ; 
And if, for cold, it hap to die. 

Wee le bury^t in a Christmas pye, 
And ever more be merry. 

And every lad is wondrous trimm 
And no man minds his labour * 

Our lasses have provided them 
A bag.pipe and a tabor. 

A ^ j niusicke soundeth • 

SolTfv shoulders run. 

So all things^here aboundeth^ t 
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• , The countrey-folke themselves advance ; 

ior Crowdy-mutton^s come out of France: 

• And Jack shall pipe and Jyll shall dance, 

And all the towne be merry. 

Now poore men to the justices • 

With capons make their arrants, 

And, if they hap to fade of these, 

They plague them with th^ir warrants. 

Ilarke how the wagges abrode doe call 
• Each other foorth to rambling ; 

Anon, you’ll see them in the hall, 

For nuts and apples scambling. 

Tlic wenches, with their wassell-bowles. 

About the streets are singing ; 

The boyes are come to catch the owles. 

The wild mare in is bringing. 

Our kitchen-boy hath broke his boxe. 

And to the dealing of the oxe, 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

Aud here they will be merry. 

Now kings and queenes poore sh?ep-cotes have. 

And mate with every body : 

The honest now may play the knave, 

And wise men play at noddy. • 

Some youths 'Will now a mumming goe ; 

Some others play at Rowland-hoe, 

And twenty other gameboyes moe ; 

Because they will be merry.” 

A credible person born and brought up in <i village not far 
trom Bury St. Edmunds, in the county of Suffolk, informed 
me that, when he was a boy, there was » rural custom there 
among the youths of iiunfuiff owls and squirrelswm Christmas 
JJay. [This custom has now nearly fallen out of use, but it.ia 
mentioned by Forby, p. 420.] 

At t^ end of Herrick’s Hesperides, in his Noble Nutnbers 
or his Pious Pieces, p. 31, is » A Christmas Caroll sung to 
ttie King in the presence at Whitehall. The musical part com- 
posed by Mr. Henry Lawes.” It concludes as follows : 

^ “ Tlie darling of the world is come, 

And fit it is, we find a roome 

To welcome him. The nobler part 

Of all the house here is the heart. • • 

ChoTs WJ^ich we will give him ; and bequeath > 

This hollie and this ivie wrecUhf 
To do him honour, who's -Our king, 

And lojd ofall this * 

• « • • 
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The following good old English Christmas Carol is preserved" 
in Poor Robin’s Almanack, for 1G95. , 

“ Now thrice-welcorae, Christmas, which brings us good cheer, 
Minced«pies and plum-porridge, good ale and strong beer ; 

With pig, goose, and capon, the best that may be, 

So well doth the weather and our stomachs agree. 

Observe how the chimneys do srnoak all about, 

The cooks are providing for dinner no doubt 

But those on whose tables no victuals appear, ♦ 

0 may they keep Lent all the rest of the year ! 

With holly and ivy so green and so gay ; 

We deck up our houses as fresh as the day 
With bays and rosemary, and lawrel compleat, 

And every one now is a king in conceit. 

But as for curmudgeons, who will not be free, 

1 wish they may die on the three-legged tree.’’ 

I saw some years ago, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the print- 
ing office of the late Mr. Saint, an hereditary collection of 
ballads, numerous almost as the celebrated one in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. Among these, of wliich the greater 
payt were the veriest trash imaginable, and which neither de- 
served to be printed again noi> remembered, I found several 
Carols for this season ; for the Nativity, St. Stephen’s Day, 
Childermas Day, &c., with Alexander and the King of Egypt, 
a mock play, usually acted ^bout this time by mummers. The 
style of all the^e was so puerile und simple, that I could not 
think it would have been worth while to have invaded the 
hawker’s province by exhibiting any specimens of them. The 
conclusion of* this bombastic plaj^ 1 find in Ray’s Collection of 
.Proverbs : 

* “ Bounce Buckram, velvets dear, 

Christmas comes but once a year : * 

And when it comes, it brings good cheer : 

But when it’s gone it’s never the near.” 

Dr. Johnson, in a note on Hamlet, tells us, that the pious 
chansons, a kind of Christmas Carol, containing some S*crip- 
tur^ history, thrown into loose rhymes, were sung about the 
streets by tjle common people when they went at that season 
to beg alms. * 

In tihe Scilly islands th§y have a custom of singing carols 
on a Christmas Day art church, to which the congregation 
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Tnake contribution by dropping money into a liat carried 
about the church when the performance is over.— Heath’s 
Account bf the Scilly Islands, p. 125. 

Dr. Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, dgscribing the 
manners of some rustics, tells us, that among other customs 
which they retained, “ they kept irp the Christmas Carol.” 

A writer in the Gent. Mag, for May 1811, p. 423, describing 
t|^e manner in which the inhabitants of the North Hiding of 
Yorkshire celebrate Christmas, says, “About six o’clock on 
Christmas Day I was awakened by a sweet singing under my 
window ; surprised: at a visit so early and unexpected, I arose, 
and looking out of the window I beheld six young women, and 
four men, welcoming with sweet music the blessed morn.” 

In the Twelve Moneths, &c. by M. Stevenson, 1661, p. 4, 
speaking of January, the author says, “for the recreations of 
this month, there are within doors, as it relates to Christmasse : 
it shares the chearfull Carrots of the Wassell Cup — cards and 
dice purge many a purse, and the acfventurous youth shew 
their agility in shooting the wild mare. The Lord of Misrule 
is no meane man for his time ; masking and mumming (jnd 
choosing king and queen.” Under December are the follow- 
ing notices (p. 56) : “ Now capons and hens, besides turkeys, 
geese, and ducks, with beef and mutton — must all die — for in 
twelve days a multitude of people will not be fed with a little. 
Now plumbes and spices, sugar and honey, Square it among 
pies and broath. Now a journeyman c&res not a rush for his 
master, though he begs his plum-porridgo all the twelve dayes. 
Now or never must the music be in tune, for tlft youth* must 
dance and sing to get theni a' heat, while the aged sit by Ihe, 
fire. The country maid leaves half her market, and must be sent 
again, if she forgets a pair of cards on Christmas Even. Great 
is the contention of holly and ivy, whether master or dame 
weares the breeches. Dice and the cards benefit the buttler ; 
and if the cook do not lack wit, he wiU sweetly lick his fingers.” 

, “ Christmasse is come, make ready the good cheare : 

Apollo will be froUick once a yeare : 

I speake not here of England's twelve dayes inadness, ^ 

But humble gratitude and hearty gladnesse. • , ^ 

These bit o-bserv’d, let instruments speak out, * 

We may be merry, and we ought, no doubt ; 

Christians, 'tis the birth-day oftChrist our King : • 

Are we disputing when the angels skig ?" 
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["^Yawning for a Cheshire cheese” is mentioned as a‘ 
Chnstmas gambol in the Spectator, No. 179, for September 
2otn, ^ 


HOBBY-HORSE AT CHRISTMAS. 

In a True Relation of the Faction bpgan at Wisbeach, by Pa. 
hdmonds, alias Weston, a Jesuite, 1595, 4to., 1601, p. 7 
speaking of Weston, the writer says: “he lifted up his 
countenance as if a new spirit had been put into him, and 
tooke upon him to controll, and finde fault with this and that : 

the coming into the hall of the Hobby-horse in Christmas ;) 
affirming that he would no longer tolerate these and those so 
grosse abuses, but would have them reformed.” Dr. Plott in 
his History of StafforiJshire, p. 434, mentions that, within me- 
® or Paget’s Bromley, they had a sort of sport 
at Christmas, or on New Year and 
Twelfth Days, called the Hobhy-horse Dance, from a person 
who earned the image of a horse between his legs, made of 
thin boards, and in his hand a bow and arrow. The latter 
passing through a hole in the bow, and stopping on a shoul- 
der, made a snapping noise' whtai drawn to and fro, keeping 
time with the music.- With this man, danced six others, car- 
rying on their shoulders as many rein-deer heads, with the 
arms* of the chief families to whom the revenues of the town 
^ belonged. They danced the htys and other country-dances, 
lo the above Hobby-horse dance there belonged a pot, which 
was lA^pt by turns by the reeves of the town, who provided 
cakes and ale to put into this pot ; ail people who fiad any 
kindness for the good intent of the institution of the sport 
giving pence apiece for themselves and families. Foreigners 
also that came to see it contributed ; and the money after 
defraying the expenfep of the cakes and ale, went to repaif the 
church and support the j)oor : which charges, adds the Doctor, 

^ are not now^perhaps so cheerfully borne. 

In an ingenious paper in the World, No. 104, attributed to 
K. O. Cambndge, Esq., the foUowing occurs : “ Our ancestors 
considfered Chnstmas ig th6 double light of a holy commemo- 
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ration and a cheerful festival ; and accordingly distinguislied 
"it by devotion, *by vacation from business, by merriment, and 
hospitality. • They seemed eagerly bent to make themselves 
and everybody about them happy. With what punctual zeal 
did they wish one a merry Christmas ! and wha% an omission 
would it have been thought to have concluded a letter without 
tlie compliments of the season ! Thereat hall resounded with 
tlie tumultuous joys of servants and tenants, and the gambols 
tl^ey played served as amusement to the lord of the mansion 
and his family, who, by encouraging every art conducive to 
mirth and entertainment^ endeavoured to soften the rigour of 
the season, and mitigate the influence of winter. What a 
fund of delight was the choosing king and queen upon Twelfth 
Night ! and how greatly ought we to regret the neglect of 
minced pies, which, besides the idea of merry-making inse- 
parable from them, were always considered as the test of 
schismatics ! How zealously were they swallowed by the 
orthodox, to the utter confusion of a^. fanatical recusants! 
If any country gentleman should be so unfortunate in this 
age as to lie under a suspicion of heresy, where will he find 
so easy a method of acquitting himself as by the ordeal ‘of 
PI um-porridge I” • 


THE CHRISTMAS* box; 

“ Gladly, the boy, with Christmas Box in hand, * 

Throughout the town his devious route pursues ; * , 

And, of his master’s customers, implores 

Tlie yearly mite : often his cash he shakes ; * 

• The which, perchance, of coppers few consists, 

Whose dulcet jingle fills his little soul 
With joy, as boundless as the debtor feels. 

When, from the bailiff’s rude, uncivil gripe, 

His friends redeem him, and, with pity fraught, 

• The claims of all his creditors dischai^e.” 

Christmas f a Poem, I. 262. 

* • 

The Chris ^as-box (says the author of the (?onnoisseiif) ^ 
was formerly the bounty of well-disposed people, who were 
willing to contribute something towards rewarding the Hildas- 
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trious, and supplying them with necessaries. But the gift is 
now almost demanded as a right, and our journeymen, ap-^ 
prentices, &c. are grown so polite, that instead* of reserving 
their Christmas-box for its original use, their ready cash 
serves them tonly for pocket-money ; and instead of visiting 
their friends and relations, they commence the fine gentlemen 
of the week.” , 

The bestowing of Christmas-boxes, indeed, is one of those 
absurd customs of antiquity which, till within these few yeai^f, 
had spread itself almost into a national grievance. The but- 
cher and the baker sent their journeymen and apprentices to 
levy contributions on their customers, who were paid hack 
again in fees to the servants of the different families. The 
tradesman had, in consequence, a pretence to lengthen out 
his bill, and the master and mistress to lower the wages on 
account of the vails. 

Hutchinson, in his History of Northumberland, ii. ad fin., 
p. 20, observes on th^e gifts to servants and mechanics^ for 
their good services in the labouring part of the year : “ The 
Paganalia of the Romans, instituted by Servius Tullius, were 
celebrated in the beginning of the year : an altar was erected 
in each village, where all pers6ns gave money. This was a 
mode originally devised for gaining the number of inhabitants.” 

In Lewis’s English Presbyterian Eloquence, p. 142 (8vo. 
Lond, 1720), in a catalogue vof Presbyterian books, I find one 
with the followili’g title, ‘ ChristnTas Cordials fit for refreshing 
the Souls and* cheering the Hearts ; and more fit for Christmas 
Boxes tlian Gold or Silver.’ 

In the illustration of the cut ^o the ‘English Usurer,’ 1634, 
,thfc author, speaking of the usurer and swine, says : 

“ Both with the Christmas hoxe may well comply ; 

It nothing yields till broke ; they till they dye.” * 

In a Map of the Microcosme, or a Morall Description of 
Man, newly compiled into Essays by H. (Humphrey) Browne, 
1642, speaking of “ a covetous wretch,” the author say§, he 
“ doth exceed in receiving, but is very deficient in giving ; 
like^the Christmas earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take in 
money, buttfie restores none till hee be broken? like a potter’s 
vessell into many shares.” And in Mason’s Handful of Es- 
saies, cl 621, we find a similar thought — “like a swine, he 
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never doth gooS till his death : as an apprentice's box of earthy 
apt he is to taker all, but to restore none till hee be broken.” 
Aubrey, in lys Introduction to the Survey and Natural His- 
tory of the North Division of the County of North Wiltshire 
(Miscellanies, 1714, p. 26), speaking of a pot ii^ which some 
Roman denarii were found, says, ^‘it resembles in appearance 
an apprentice' s earthen Christmas-b^x," Gay, in his Trivia, 
mentions the Christmas-box : 

* “ Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants, 

Belov’d by uncles and kind good old aunts ; 

When Time comd^ round a Christmas-boje they bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the ycar.’^ 

Misson, in his Travels in England, translated by Ozell, 
p. 34, says : “ From Christmass Day till after Twelfth Day 
is a time of Christian rejoycing ; a mixture of devotion and 
pleasure. They wish one another happiness ; they give treats, 
and make it their whole business to drive away melancholy. 
Whereas little presents from one anfither are made only 
on the first day of the year in France, they begin here at 
Christmass ; and they are not so much presents from friepd 
to friend, or from equal to eqpial (which is less practis’d in 
England now than formerly), as from superior to inferior. In 
the taverns the landlord gives part of what is eaten and drank 
in his house, that and the two next days ; for instance, they 
reckon you for the wine, and <611 you there ispnothing to pay 
for bread, nor for your slice of Westphalia.” -He had ob- 
served, p. 29, “ The English and most other Protestant nations 
are utterly unacquainted with those diversions oMlie Carftaval 
which are so famous at Venice,* and known more or less in all 
other Roman Catholick countries. The great festival times * 
here arc; from Christmass to Twelfth Day inclusive, at Easter, 
and at Whitsontide.” 

The following is from Hildebrandi de Diebus festis Libellus, 
1735, p. 16: “Denique in nostris ecclesiis nocte natali pa- 
rentes varia munuscula, crepundia, cistellas, vestes, vehicula, 
ponia, nuces, &c. liberis suis donant, quibus plerumque virga 
additur, ut metu castigationis eo facdius regantur. DanJ:ur 
hsec munuscula nomine S. Christi, quern per teguk^ vel fenesir ^ 
tras illabi, vel cum angelis domos obire fingunt. Mos iste 
similiter a Saturnalibus Gentiliuip descendere videtjjr, in 
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qhibus ethnicos sportulas sive varia munera ultro citroque 
misisse, antiquissimus patrum TertuUianus meminit in lib. de 
Persecut.” < 

I find the Christmas-box mentioned in the following passage 
in Cotgrave’c English Treasury of Wit and Language, 1655, 
p. 163: 

“ Tli’arel sure fair gamesters use 
To pay the box well, especially at in and in. 

Innes of court butlers would have but a 
Bad Christmas of it else/^ 

« 

The subsequent passage is in the Workes of John Taylor, 
the Water-poet, Part ii. p. 180. “One asked a fellow what 
Westminster Hall was like : Marry, quoth the other, it is like 
a butler^ s box at Christmas amongst gamesters^ for whosoever 
loseth, the box will bee sure to bee a winner.” 

We are told in the Athenian Oracle, i. 360, that the Christ- 
mas-box money is derived from hence. The Romish priests 
had masses said for aWost everything : if a ship went out to 
the Indies, the priest had a box in her, under the protection 
of 3 ome saint : and for masses, as their cant was, to be said 
for them to that saint, &c., the^ poor people must put some- 
thing into the priest’s box, which was not opened till the 
ship’s return. The mass at that time was called Christmas ; 
the box called Christmas-box, or money gathered against 
that time, that •‘masses might bu made by the priests to the 
Saints to forgive the people the debaucheries of that time ; 
and from this, servants had the liberty to get box-money,’ 
that they too' might be enabled to pay the priest for his masses, 
knowing well the truth of the proverb, “ No penny, no pater- 
nosters.” 

The practice, however, of giving presents at Christpaas was 
undoubtedly founded on the Pagan custom of New Year’s gifts, 
with which in these times it is blended. Monsieur de la 
Valois says, that the kings of France gave presents to their 
soldiers at this season.^ 

* Jhis is still regained in barbers' shops. A thrift-box^ as it is vulgarly 
f ealled, is put^ip against the wall, and every customer puts in something. 

^ See Valesiana, p. 72. See also Du Cange’s Glo?jsary, in v. Natali. 
Drechler, ir\ his treatise De Larvis, p. 30, thinks he has discovered the 
origin if this custom : * ** Quin flt donorum semina invenimus apud rerum 
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Ihe John Bull newspaper of Jan. 1, 1837, says, circular 
Irom the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs was 
received at* the different embassies on Saturday, requesting 
their excellencies and charges d’affaires to discontinue the 
customary Christmas-boxes to the messengers a( the Foreign 
Department, domestic servants of Viscount Palmerston, foreign 
postmen, &c., much to the chagrin*of the latter.” ° 


THE LORD OF MISRULE.' 

Waiiton,^ in his History of English Poetry, tells us, that in 
an original draught of the Statutes of Tnnity College at 
Cambridge, founded in 1546, one of the chapters is entitled, 

De Praetecto Ludorurn qiii Imperator dicltur,” under whose 
direction and authority Latin comedies ^nd tragedies were to be 
exhibited in the Hall at Christmas ; as also Sex Spectacnla, or 
as many dialogues. With regard to the peculiar business and 
office of the Imperator, it is ordered, that one of the Masters 
of Arts shall be placed over tlie juniors every Christmas, for 

ecclesiasticarum scriptores et Conciliorum Observatores. Nam Concil 
Constantmopolitamim, vi. Can. 79, inter alia, hmc habet : * Qnando aliqui 
post Diera Natalis Christi Dei no^tri re])eriuntur coqupntes similarn ut se 
liac mutuo donantes praitextu scil. honoris secgmdinaruni irnpollutm Vir 
ginis Matris, statuinms nt deinceps nihil tale fiat a fidclibus.’ Simila ergo 
mutuum fuit donum natalitiuni in recordationem>(sic enirri colligo ex dicto 
canone) nati Messiai, et honorem beataj Matris Virginis^ cui donh post- • 
modum alia sine discrimine fuerunt'addita, retento eoderu fine acre.peel^i.’' 

' [In former editions of this work a passage from the Taminrr of ihp* 
bhrew has been inserted here, as if it had reference to the Lord of^Misrule • 
but, m •eality, it is merely the exclamation of Christopher Slv when he at 
length bends to his position, and accepts the belief that he is really “a 
lord, and not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly.’'] 

, r appears from the Status Schohe Etonensis, 

1.^0, that the Eton scholars used to act plays in the Christmas holidays. 

Dq^iembn mense. Circiter Festurn I). Andrea; Ludi Magister eligero 
solet pro suo arbitrio sc^nicas fabulas optimas et t|uam accoinmodatissimas, 
quas pueri feriis natalitiis subseiiuentibus non sine .ludorurn eleg^ritia,* 
populo spectantc, publice aliquando peragant. Ilistrionufi levis ars cit 
ad actionem tame* oratorum et gestum motunive corporis decentern tan- 
topere facit, ut nihil magis. liiterdum etiam exhibet Ang^icis sermone 
contextas fabulas quasjiabeant acumen tJt leporem." • 
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the Regulation of their games and diversions at that season of 
festivity. His sovereignty is to last during the ‘twelve days of 
Christmas ; and he is to exercise the same power on. Candlemas 
Day. His fee is forty shillings. 

In an auditfbook of Trinity College in Oxford, for the year 
1559, Warton found a disbursement “joro pr audio Principis 
NataliciiP A Christmas Prince, or Lord of Misrule, he adds, 
corresponding to the Imperator at Cambridge, was a common 
temporary magistrate in the colleges at Oxford. Wood, in hift 
Athenae Oxonienses, ii. 239, speaking of a manuscript which, 
among other things, contains the Description of the Christmas 
Prince of bt. John’s College, whom the juniors have annu- 
ally for the most part elected from the first foundation of 
the college, says : “ The custom was not only observed in that 
college, but in several other houses, particularly in Merton 
College, where, from the first foundation, the fellows annually 
elected, about St. Edmund’s Day, in November, a Christmas 
Lord, or Lord of Misrule, styled^in the registers RexFabarurn 
and Rex Regni Faharum; which custom continued till the 
reformation of religion, and then, that producing Puritanism, 
and J uritanism Presbytery, the profession of it looked upon 
such laudable and ingenious customs as Popish, diabolical 
and antichristian.” Thus far Wood, who gives us also the 
titles (ludicrous enough) assumed by Thomas Tooker when he 
was elected Prince, which wiU not be thought foreign to our 
purpose. ‘ The most magnificeht and renowned Thomas 
by the favour of Fortune, Prince of Alba Fortunata, Lord of 
bt. John’s, High Regent of the Hall, Duke of St. Giles’s 
Maquis of Magdalen’s, Landgrave of the Grove, Count Palatine 
Qi me Cloystep, Chief Bailiff of Beaumont, High Ruler of Rome 
(Rome is a piece of land, so called, near to the end of the 
walk caRed Non Ultra, on the North side of Oxon), Matter of 
the Manor of Walton, Governor of Gloucester Green sole 
Commander of all Titles, Tournaments, and Triumphs, Super- 
intendant in all Solemnities whatever.” I fear the humour 
with which this bombast is so parsimoniously seasoned can 
only be relished by an Oxonian, well acquainted with the topo- 
^aphy of that place and it senvirons. See similar titles in 
«vhe Gesta Gi;4yorum. 

“ When the Societies of the Law,” says Warton, “ performed 
these stpws within their owp respective refectories, at Christ- 
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. mas, or any other festival, a Christmas Prince or Revel Master 

H^a^oTtl .At « Christmas celebrated in the 

xlall or tbe Middle Temple in the vpRr • • j- • 

privileges, and parade of thL mockTonarcLt 
stant ally described. He was attended by ^ 1 rd SeT 
lord treasurer, with eight white staves, a captain of his S 
of pensioners, and of his guard ; tind with two chaplains who 

of Ug Jit/ 1 

talghW h“t wC£il • '”™ ‘'•P-”'- <'■'•>‘“6 

by Ho..., ,631. p. V .„6 ‘ 

Dugdale, in his Origines JuridicialeS, p. 156 ^^^ino of 
the fooleries of the Lord o£ Misrule in tL Inner Tempi! on * 

.hid praeTted hi7i.itji *Tryo““i’,^‘LM 

... in theking's^oT.T'whSi^Ph^^agJC'I-W^^ 
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Misrule,^ or Master of merry Disports, and the like had ye in 
the house of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were 
he spiritual or temporal.^ The Mayor of London 'and either 
of the sheriffs had their several Lords of Misrule, ever con- 
tending, withoHit quarrel or offence, who should make the 
rarest pastime to delight the beholders. These Lords, begin- 
ning their rule at Allhallond Eve, continued the same till the 
morrow after the Feast of the Puriiication, commonly called 
Candlemas Day : in which space there were fine and subtle* 
disguisings, masks, and mummeries, with playing at cards for 
counters, nayles, and points, in every hohse, more for pastimes 
than for gaine. 

The following curious passage is from Roper’s Life of Si*' 
Thomas More, p. 3 : “He was, by his father’s procurcmem., 
received into the house of the right reverend, wise, and learned 
prelate Cardinall Mourton, where, thoughe bee was yonge of 
yeares, yet would he at Clmstmas tyd sodenly soinetymes 
ste'pp in among the player's, and never studinge for the matter, 
make a parte of his oivne there presently amonge them, which 
made the lookers-on more sport than all the players besid. 
In whose witt and towardnesse the cardinall rnucli deligh tinge, 
would often say of him unto the nobles that divers tyrnes 
dyned with him, ‘ This child here wayting at the table, who- 
soever shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous man.’ ” 

Langley’s Translation of Ftlydore Vergil, f. 102, mentions 
“ the Christemgss^ Lord^s, that be commonly made at the na- 
tivitee of our Lord, to whom all the householde and familie, 
with the master himself, must be obedient, began of the equa- 
bilitie tliat the servauntes had with their masters in Saturnus 
feastes that were called Saturnalia : wherin the servauntes 
have lik^ autorit^ with their masters diiryng the tyme of the 
sayd feastes.” Hinde, in his Life of John Bruen, an eminent 
Puritan, born about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 


* In a Royal Household Account, communicated by Craven Ord, Esq., of 
the Exchequer, I find the following article : “ From 16 to 18 Nov., 8 Hoi. 
VII. Item, to Walter Alwyn for the revf.lb at Chrintenmes, xiff \ vj*. yiij‘'.’" 

In the Northumberland Household Book, p. 344, we read: “ Item, my 
J^ord useth and^feccustomyth to gyf yereiy when his Loplship is home, 
hath an Ahbot of Misere^vll in Christynmas in his Lordschippis hous 
Vfion New-yersyday in rewardc — xx.?.” See also the Notes to the same 
work, p. 4fl. «* 
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and who died*in 1625, p. 86, censures those gentlemen ^'who 
had much* rather spend much of their estate in maintaining 
idle and base persons to serve their own lustes and satisfie the 
humour of a rude and profane people, as many do their hors 
riders, falkencrs, huntsmen, Lords of Misrule^ pipers and 
minstrels, rather to lead them and their followers (both in 
their publike assemblies and private families) a dance about 
•the calfe, than such a dance as David danced before the arke, 
with spiritual rejoicing in God’s mercies,” &c. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, in his most curious work entitled the Discovery of 
a most exquisite Jewel found in the Kennel of Worcester 
streets, the day after the fight, 1651, p. 238, says, “They 
may be said to use their king as about Christmas we use to do 
tlie King of Misrule f whom we invest with that title to no 
otiier end but to countenance the Bacchanalian rites and pre- 
posterous disorders of the family where he is installed.” 

Christmas, says Selden, in his T^hle Talk, succeeds the 
Saturnalia, the same time, the same number of holy days: 
then the master waited upon the servant like the Lord of 
Misrule. In Stow’s Chronicle, by Howes, 1631, p. 608, we 
read that Serjeant Vawce*was Lord of Misrule to John 
Mainard, one of the Sheriffs of London in 1553. 

The keeping a fool in a family to entertain them with his 
several pleasantries was anciently very common. Brand 
shows, in his History of Newcastle, that Ihe Mayor of that 
town used to keep his fool. The following passage occup 
in Lodge’s Wits Miserie, 1596, p. 73* “He is like Captain 
Cloux, Foole of Lyons, that.would needs die of the sulfens, be- 
cause his master would entertaine a new foole besides himshlf»” 

The following is too curious an account of the Loijjl of Mis- 
rule to be omitted here : it is extracted from a most rare book, 
entitled the Anatomic of Abuses, by Phillip Stubs, 1585, f. 
92. Our author has been already noticed in the account of 
May customs as a rigid Puritan, — Firste, all the wilde heades 
cfi the parishe, conventynge together, chuse them a grand 
capi^aine (of mischeef) whom they innoble with the title of 
my Lorde of Misserule, and hym they crown with great so- 
lemnitie, and adopt for their kyng. This k^g anoynted, 

' Dugdale, in the Account of the grand Christmasses hekl in^Lincolne’s 
Inn, in his Orig. Jurkiic. p. 347, mentions ^le choosing “ a king on Christ- 
mas Daf’* 
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chuseth forthe twentie, fourtie, three score, 'or a hundred 
iustie guttes like to hyniself, to waite uppon his lordely ma- 
jestie, and to guarde his noble persone. Then every one of 
these his rnenne he investeth with his liveries, of greene, yel- 
lowe, or some other light wanton colour. And as though that 
were not (baudie) gaudy emoiigh I should saie, they bedecke 
themselves with scarfes, ribons, and laces, hanged all over 
with golde rynges, precious stones, and other jewelles : thisi 
doeni they tye about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, with 
rich hande-kercheefes in their handes,* and sometymes laied 
acrosse over their shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the 
moste parte of their pretie Mopsies and loovyng Bessies for 
bussyng them in the darcke. Thus thinges sette in order, 
they have their hobbie-horses, dragons, and other antiques, 
together with their baudie pipers, and thunderyng drommers, 
to strike up the Deville’s daunce withall : then marche these 
heathen cornpanie tow{j.rdes the church and churcheyarde, 
their pipers pipyng, drommers thonderyng, their stumppes 
dauncyng, their belles jynglyng, their handkerchefes swyngyng 
about "their heades like madmen, their hobbie horses, and 
other monsters skyrmishyng amongest the throng: and in 
this sorte they goe to the churche (though the minister bee at 
praier or preachyng) dauncyng and swingyng their handker- 
cheefes over their heades in /he churche, like devilles incar- 
nate, with suche d confused noise, 'that no man can heare his 
owne voice, 'then the foolishe people, they looke, they stare, 
they laugh, they fleert, and mount upon formes and pewes, to 
see these goodly pageauntes solemnized in this sort. Then 
afteV this, aboute the churche they goe againe and againe, and 
so forthe An to the churche-yarde, where they have commonly 
their sommer haules, their bowers, arbours, and banquattyng 
houses set up, wherein they feaste, banquet, and daunce all 
that dale, and (peradventure) all that night too. And thus 
these terrestrial furies spend their Sabbaoth daie. Then for 
the further innoblyng of this honorable lurdane^ (lorde I should 
saye) they have also certaine papers, wherein is paynted some 
babblerie or other, of iraagerie worke, and these they call my 
<jol‘dof Misr^Aes badges : these thei give to evei^ one that will 
geve money for them to maintaine them in this their heathenrie, 

V * • 

’ A clown. — I^aJliwell’s Dictionary, p. 534. 
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(livelrie, wlio^edome, dronkennesse, pride, and what not. And 
who will not shewe himselfe buxome to them, and geve them 
money for these the Deville’s cognizaunces, they shall be 
mocked and floated at shamefully. And so assotted are 
some, that they not onely give them moneJ% to maintaiiie 
their abhomination withal I, but ^also weare their badges and 
cognizances in their hattes, or cappes, openly. Another sorte 
of fantastical! fooles bring to these hellhoundcs (the Lord of 
* Misrule and his complices) some bread, some good ale, some 
newe cheese, some ojde cheese, some custardes, some cakes, 
some flaunes, some tartes, some creame, some meate, some 
one thing, some another : but if they knewe that, as often as 
they bring any to the maintenance of these execrable pas- 
tymes, they offer sacrifice to the Devill and Sathanas, they 
would repent, and withdrawe their handes, which God grauut 
they maie.” 

I find the following, in Articles to be enquired of within 
the Archdeaconry of Yorke, by the Churchwardens and Sworne 
Men, A. D. 1G3 — (any year till 1640) : “ Whether hath your 
church or church-yard beene abused and prophaned by any 
fighting, chiding, brawling,, or quarrelling, and ipl&yes,* Lords 
of Misrule, summer lords, morris-dancers, pedlers, bowlers, 
bearewards, butchers, feastes, schooles, temporal courts, or 
leets, lay-juries, musters, or other prophane usage in your 
church or church-yard.’* • Lodge, in his^its Miserie, 1596, 
p. 84, speaking of a jeaster, says, ‘‘^his fellow in person is 
comely, in apparel courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and 
no man ; his studye is to coine bitter jeastes^ or to show an- 
tique motions, or to sing*baudie sonnets and ballads; give 
him a little wine in his head, he is continually flearing rfnd 
making of mouths ; he laughs intemperately at ^ery little 
occasion, and dances about the house, leaps over tables, out- 
skips men’s heads, trips up his companions’ heeles, bums 
sacke with a candle, and hathaZ/ thefeates of a Lord of Miss^ 
rule in the countrie. It is a special marke of him at table, he 
^Its and makes faces.” 

^he name only of the Lord of Misrule is now remembered. 
The Lords of Mismle in colleges were pre^hed a^iqst^at 
Cambridge t>y the Puritans in the reign of James the First, as 
inconsistent with a place of religious education^, and as a relic 
of the Pagan litual. In Scotland, where the Reformation 
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“u in. England, the 

rantnv as he was called, with other festive clia- 

wJ tliought worthy to be suppressed by the legis- 

h ure as ear y as 1555." This Abbot of Misrule, or Unreason, 
much resemblance to the Jbbas Stul- 
torum, who presided over the Feast of Fools in France. At 

hild In province of Rovergne in France, they 

ouJ Ibbl" “™P0"<1- •«•'% •itb. 

in wil’ T- “ Meditations on the Times,” in Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times, I2rao. Loud. 1647, p. 193, tells us: “ sLe 
sixty yeares since, in the University of Cambrido-e it was so 

tlm^dk! '“Christmas, as inconsistent with 

dis cipline of students. But some grave governors men- 

loned the good use thereof, because thereby, in twelve days 

moLZ""t ^ “f scholars than in twelve 

Mastix compare,” says Prynne, Histrio- 

Yp?rl ^ Bacchanalian Christmasses and New 

these Saturnalia and Feasts of Janus, we 

of rinfe •“^‘‘i het.weene them both in regard 

ot time (they being both in the end of December and on the 

fb'^^mt ’“M i“ their manner of solemnizing (both of 

them being spent in revelling, epicurisme, wantonnesse, idle- 
nesse, dancing dripking, stagi-plaiss, masques, and carnall 
beTit '‘?‘^jMhty), that wee must needes conclude the one to 

Vhi «ffi Hence Polydor 
of tearmes that our Christmas Lords 

t Misrule (which custom, saith he, is chiefly observed in 

t*>e prohibition does not appear to have beea the 
effect of the Protestant doctrine: for as yet the Lfonlt “oT wa^Jre 
the df/ by the court. He thinks it was most probably^ win! to 

the disorder carried on, both in town and country, under the nreS !f 

innocent recreatmn.-Etym. Diet. v. MM o/vZeuoun^ 

bee Du Tilhot, Memoire de la Fete des Four r» 99 wt ± . 

History of English Poetry, says, “In the FreLh t!^ns theTe^was 
de Aiease, who in many towns was elected from the burgesses W theJm 
gi 8 trates,,and was tbe director of all their public shows Amomi- 
numerous mock oSkiers were a herald and a maltre Srf , 

concerned to superintend the play which was 
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England), together with dancing, masques, mummeries, stage- 
• playes, and suth other Christmass disorders now in use with 
Cliristians, .were derived from these Roman saturnalia and 
Bacchanalian festivals ; which (concludes he) should cause all 
pious Christians eternally to abominate them.”. 


• FOOL PLOUGH AND SWORD DANCE. 

In the North of En^and there is a custom used at or about 
this time, which, as will be seen, was anciently observed also 
in the beginning of Lent. The FooUPlough goes about, a 
pageant that consists of a number of sword-dancers dragging a 
plotighy with music, and one, sometimes two, in very strange 
attire ; the Bessy, in the grotesque habit of an old woman, and 
the Fool, almost covered with skins, a hairy cap on, and the 
tail of some animal hanging from his back. The office of one 
of these characters, in which he is very assiduous, is to go 
about rattling a box amongst the spectators of the dance, in 
which he receives their little donations. * 

It is also called iliQ fond pTovghy aliter white plough^^ so 
denominated because the gallant young men that compose it 
appear to be dressed in their shirts (without coat or waistcoat) 
upon which great number^ of ribands folded into roses are 
loosely stitched on. It appears to be a very ai»y habit at this 
cold season, but they have on warm waistcoats under it. 
Hutchinson, in his History of Northunrberland> ii. ad.finem, 
p. 18, speaking of the dress of the sword-dancers at Christqjas, 
adds : Others, in the same kind of gay attire, draw about k 

plough, called the stot plough^ and when they receive^the gift, 
make ‘the exclamation Largess! but if not requited at any 
house for their appearance, they draw the plough through the 
pavement, and raise the ground of the front in furrows. I 
have seen twenty men in the yoke of one plough.” He con- 

* tn Nichols’s Illust. of Antient Manners and Expences, p. 169, Church- 
wardeiW^ Accounts of Heybridge, near Malden, Essex, under a. d. 1^22, i? 
the following receipt : “ Item, receyved of the gadryng of^he white plonoe^ 
£0. Is. M!* Tfe which this note is affixed : “ Q. Does thfs mean Plough 
Monday, on which the country people come and dance and pjake a gather- 
ing, as on May Day ?” ^ • • 
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dudes thus : “ The stot-plough has been conceived by some ^ 
to have no other derivation than a mere rural triumph, the 
plough having ceased from its labour/’ 

In a Compendious Treetise Dialogue of Dives and Pauper, 
1493, amongto superstitions censured at the beginning of the 
year we find the following : ledyng of the ploughe ahoute the 
fire as for gode hegynnyng of the yere, that they shulde fare 
the better alle the yere followyng^ In a very rare book, en- . 
titled Yet a Course at the Romyshe Foxe, 1542, frequenU’y 
quoted in this work, the author enumerates, among “aun- 
cyent rites and lawdable ceremonyes of holy churche” then it 
should seem laid aside, the following, asserting “than ought 
my lorde (Bonner, Bishop of London) to suffre the same selfe 
ponnyshment for not sensing the plowghess on Plowgh Mon- 
dayeP 

In the printed Churchwardens* Accounts of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 4to. p, 3, under the year 1494, is the following 
item : “ Item of the Bfotherhood of Rynsyvale for the plow- 
gere £0 4s, Ot?.” In another page of Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, among the extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, 1575, is, “Receid of Wyll"'. Clarke 
& John Waytt, of the plougadrin £\ 0^. Oc?.” With the 
following note : “ Plow-gathering ; but why this was applied 
to the use of the church I cannot say. There is a custom in 
this neighbourhood of the ploughmen parading on Plow Mon- 
day; but what little tjiey collect "is apphed wholly to feasting 
themselves. They put themselves in grotesque habits^ with 
ribands, &c.” I find in Stukeley’s Itinerary, p. 19, the fol- 
lowing article from “ A Boake pf the Stuffe in the Cheyrche 
,of 'Holbeche sowlde by Chyrche Wardyns of the same accord- 
ing to tjie Injunctyons of the Kynge’s Magyst^ “ Item, to 
Wm. Davy the sygne whereon the plowghe did stond, i^vjc?.” 

There was a light in many churches called the plow light, 
maintained by old and young persons who were husbandmen, 
before some image ; who on Plough Monday had a feast, and 
went about with a plough, and some dancers to support it. 
See Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk, iv. 287. 

'' This pageant or dance, as used at present, seems a com- 
•'^O’sition madtf up of the gleaning of several obsolete customs, 
followed anciently, here and elsewhere, on this and the like 
festive occasions. < 
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[The spectators being assembled, the clown enters, and, after 
drawing a circle with his sword, walks round it, and calls in 
the actors? in the following lines, which are sung to the ac- 
companiment of a violin played outside, or beliind the door. 

# 

“ The first that enters on the floor, 

His name is CaptaimBrown ; 

I think he is as smart a youth 
As any in this town : 

• In courting of the ladies gay, 

He fixes his delight ; 

He will flot stay from them all day, 

And is with them all night. 

The next’s a tailor by his trade, 

Called Obadiah Trim ; 

You may quickly guess, by his plain dress, 

And hat of broadest brim, 

That he is of the quaking sect. 

Who would seem to act by merit 
Of yeas and nays, and hunm and hahs, 

And motions of the spirit. 


The next that enters on the floor, 

He is a foppisjj knight ; 

The first to be in modish dress 
He studies day and night. 

Observe his habit round about. 

Even from top to J;oe ; 

The fashion lafle from France was*ljrought— 
He's finer than a beau ! * * 

Next I present unto your vie^ 

A very worthv man : * 

He is a vintner by his trade. 

And Love-ale is his name. 

If gentlemen propose a glass. 

He seldom says 'em nay, 

But does always think it's right to drink, 
While other people pay. 

The next that enters on the floor. 

It is my beauteous dame. 

Most dearly I do her adore, 

And Bridget is her name. 

At needlework she does excel 9 ^ 

• All that e'er learnt to sew ; 

And when I choose, shall ne'er rcfuse 
\^hat I command Mter 
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And I myself am come long since, 

And Thomas is my name ; 

Though some are pleased to call me Tom, , 

I think they’re much to blame. 

Folks should not use their betters thus, 

• But I value it not a groat, 

Tliough the tailors too, that botching crew, 

Have patched it on my coat. 

I pray, -who’s this we’ve met with here. 

That tickles his trunk weam ? ‘O' 

We’ve picked him up as here we came. 

And cannot learn his nanief 
But sooner than he’s go without. 

I’ll call him my son Tom^ 

And if he’ll play, be it night or day. 

We’ll dance you Jumping Joan.'' 

The above is taken from Dixon’s Ancient Poems, 1846.} 

The fool-plough upon the Continent appears to have been 
used after the solemn ^service of Ash Wednesday was over. 
Hospinian gives a very particular account of it from Naogeorgus, 
and explains the origin of its name. This has been already 
quolJed from Googe’s translation at p. 97. 

It has been before remarked that in some places where this 
pageant is retained, the sword-dancers plough up the soil be- 
fore any house at which they have exhibited and received no 
reward. “ Aratruin inducereomoris fuit Romanis, cum urbem 
aliquam everti^sen\, ut^am funditus delerent.” (Vocab. utri- 
usque Juris, a Scot. J. C. in v . Aratuum.) 

In the British ApoWo, fol. 1710, ii. 92, to an inquiry, why 
the first Monday after Twelfth Dpy is called Plough Monday ? 
answer is given: “Plough Monday is a country phrase, and 
only usQjd by peasants, because they generally used to meet 
together at some neighbourhood over a cup of ale, and*^ feast 
themselves, as well as wish themselves a plentiful harvest from 
the great corn sown (as they call wheat and rye), as also to 
wish a God-speed to the plough as soon as they begin to break 
the ground to sow barley and other corn, which they at tjiat 
time make a holiday to themselves as a finishing stroke after 
(jhristtnasy which is their master’s holiday time, as prentices 
ih *lnany plaols make it the same, appropriated cJby consent to 
revel amongst themselves.” 

Dr. Pfgg4 in the Gent. Mag. for December, 1762, p. 568, 
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, informs us thaj Plough Monday y tlie Monday after Twelfth 
Day, is when the labour of the plough and the other rustic 
toils begin.* On this day the young men yoke themselves, 
and draw a plough about with musick, and one or two per- 
sons, in antic dresses, like jack-puddings, go from house to 
house, to gather money to drink. If you refuse them, they 
plough up your dunghill. We calTOiem here [in Derbyshire?] 
. the plough bullocks.” 

• Macaulay, in his History of Clayhrooke, 1791, p. 128, says : 
‘‘ On Plow Monday I have taken notice of an annual display 
of morris-dancers at Clayhrook, who come from the neighbour- 
ing villages of Sapcote and Sharnford.” 

In Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, under the 
Account of the Ploughman’s Feast-Days are the following 
lines : 


“ Plough Munday, next after that Twelf-tide is past, 

Bids out with the plough ; the worst husband is last : 

If Plowman get hatchet, or whip tod he skrene, 

Maids loseth their cocke, if no water be seen 

which are thus explained in Tiisser Redivivus, 1741, p.*79 : 
“ After Christmas (which fortnerly, during the tw^elve days, 
w^'is a time of very little w^ork) every gentleman feasted the 
farmers, and every farmer their servants and task men. 
Plough Monday puts them in mknd of their business. In the 
morning the men and the maid servant^ strfve who shall show 
their diligence in rising earliest. If the ploughman can get 
his whip, his plough-staff, hatchet, or atfything that he wants 
in the field, by the fireside, lysfore the maid hatfi got her kettle 
on, then the maid loseth her Shrove-tide cock, and it whftlUi 
belongs to the men. Thus did our forefathers strive J^o allure 
youth*to their duty, and provided them innocent mirth as w ell 
as labour. On this Plough Monday they have a good supper 
and some strong driidc.” 

The Monday after Twelfth Day (as Coles tells us) w^as 
ancjently called Plough Monday, when our Northern plough- 
men begged plough-money to drink. He adds, “ In some 
placeTif the ploughman (alter that day’s w^ork) come wUh his 
wdiip to the kifchen hatch, and cry ‘ cock in p8t’ before 
maid can cry ‘ cock on the dunghill,’ he gains a cock for 
throve Tuesday.” ^ Coles tells u» also of an oid*cussri:om, in 
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some places, of farmers giving sharping corn their smith at 
Christmas, for sharping plough irons, &c. : — 

[** Twelfth Day doth cooks and butlers glad, 

Whilst losing cards make gamesters mad ; 

^Plow-day brings witches and much noise, 

Whilst bloody Tuesday frights schoolboys ; 

Agnes is reckon'd by the fair 
A fast, but not a day of pray ’r ; 

Weddings in heaven are made we own. 

But oft thought long in coming down ; * 

Therefore let such as dread to stay, 

To obviate such Jong delay, * 

Take my advice now at the last. 

Joining some pray’rs to ev’ry fast.'^ 

Poor Robin, 1741.] 

In a marginal note to a most rare poem, entitled a Briefe 
Relation of the Gleanings of the Idiotismes and Absurdities of 
Miles Corbet, Esquire, Councellor at Law, Recorder and 
Burgesse for Great Yarrpouth : by Antho. Roiley, 4to. 1646, 
p. 6, we are told that the Monday after Twelfth Day, is called 
“ Flowlick Monday by the husbandmen in Norfolk, because 
on that day they doe first begin to plough 

Among the ancients the “ CoiApitalia were feasts instituted, 
some say, by Tarquinius Priscus, in the month of January, 
and celebrated by servants alone, when their ploughing was 
over,'" Sheridan’s Persius, IfSj), p. 67, note. Ibid. p. 137 : 

“ The Athenians (says Plutarch) celebrate three sacred plough- 
ings.” “ The Chinese ploughing took place on the first day 
of their (solar) new yCar (the same ceremony is practised in 
Tunquin, Cochin-China, and Sianj.), which, however, happened 
at ah earlier season than with the Greeks, viz. when the sun 
entered the 15th degree of Aquarius; but the difierence of 
season need not be objected to, since we have observed* that 
similar rites were adopted by the ancient Persians, the 
beginning of whose year difiered again from that of the Greeks 
and Chinese ; but all these ceremonies may be presumed to 
have sprung from the same source. The Grecian ploughifig 
was perhaps at first but a civil institution, although a mygj:ical 
meankg was afterwards attached to it.” 

^ Aubanus, 4fi his description of some remarkable customs 
used, in his dme, in Franconia, tells us of a similar one on 
Ash Wednesday, when such young women,^he says, as have 
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frequented tlft dances throughout the year, are gathered 

• together by young men, and, instead of horses, are yoked to 
a plough, upon which a piper sits and plays : in this manner 
they are dragged to some river or pool. He suspects this to 
have been a kind of self-enjoined voluntary penance for not 
having abstained from their favorite diversion* on holidays, 
contrary to the injunctions of the qhurch.^ 

The Costume of Yorkshire, 4to. 1814, plate xi. gives a 

* representation of the Fool Plough. “ The principal characters, 
in this farce are the conductors of the plough, the plough 
driver with a blown blsj/lder at the end of a stick, by way of 
whip, the fiddler, a huge clown in female attire, and the 
commander-in-chief, Cdptain Cauf s tail^ dressed out with a 
cockade and a genuine calf’s tail, fantastically crossed with 
various coloured ribands. This whimsical hero is also an 
orator and a dancer, and is ably supported by the manual wit 
of the plough driver, who applies the bladder with great and 
sounding effect on the heads and shoulders of his team.” 

• 

I find a curious and very minute description of the sword 
dance in Olaus Magnus’s History of the Northern Nations.^ 

‘ “ In Die Cinerum rairum est quod in plerisqne locis agitur. Virgines 
quotquot per annum choream frequentaverunt, a juvenibus congregantur, 
et aratro, pro equis advectae, cum tibicine, qui super illud modulans sedet, 
in fluvium aut lacum trabuntur. Id quare fiat non plane video, nisi co- 
gitem eas per hoc expiare velle, q«od festis diebus cotitra ecclesiae pr*cep- 
tum, a levitate sua non abstinuerunt,” p. 278.* In Du Oange’s Glossary, 
there is a reference to some old laws, which mention the drawing a plough 
almd. This may be seen in Lindenbrogii Codex*Legum Antiquarurn, and 
the passage cited from Du Cange ir^i. 434, of that rare a/ld curious work, 
but it appears to have nothing to do with the subject in question. • ^ 

* “ De Chorea Gladiatoria vel Armifera Saltatione. Habent praeterea 
Septentrionales Gothi et Sueci pro exercenda juventute ludum,.^iod inter 
nudos ^nses et infestos gladios seu frameas, sese exerceant saltu ; idque 
quodam gymnastico ritu et disciplina, aetate successiva, a peritis et praesul- 
tore, sub cantu addiscunt : et ostendunt hunc ludum praecipue tempore 
Carnisprivii Maschararum Italico verbo dicto. Ante etenim tempus ejus- 
dem Carnisprivii, octo diebus continua saltatione sese adolescentes nume- 
rose*exercent, elevatis, silicet gladiis, sed vagina rcclusis, ad triplicera 
gyrunji^JDeinde evaginatis, itideniqne, elevatis ensibus, postraodum manu^. 
atirn extensis, modcsiius gyrando alterius cuspidem capulumque recepiantes, 
sese mutato ordige in modum figurae hexagoni subjiciurt;^ quam rosanft 
dicunt : et ilico earn gladios retrahendo elevandocjue resolvunt ut siiper 
unius cujusque caput quadrata rosa resultet : et tandem teiiementissima 
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- He tells us tliat the Northern Goths and Swedelj have a sport 
wherein they exercise their youth, consisting of a dance with 
swords ill the following manner. First, with their swords 
sheathed and erect in their hands, they dance in a triple round : 
then with their drawn swords held erect as before : afterwards, 
extending thdifn from hand to hand, they lay hold of each 
other’s hilts and points, and while they are wheeling more 
moderately round and changing their order, throw themselves 
into the figure of a hexagon, which they call a rose ; but 
presently rasing and drawing back their swords, they undo 
that figure, in order to form with thc^m a four-square rose, 
that they may rebound over the head of each other. Lastly, 
they dance rapidly backwards, and vehemently rattling the sides 
of their swords together, conclude their sport. Pipes, or songs 
(sometimes both) direct the measure, which at lirst is slow, 
but increasing afterwards, becomes a very quick one towards 
the conclusion. Olaus Magnus calls this a kind of gymnastic 
rite, in which the ignorant were successively instructed by 
those who were skilled in it, and thus it must have been j)re- 
served'tind handed down to us. 

Henry, in his Hist, of Britain, 1/71, i. 487, says, ‘'The 
Germans, and probably the Gaujs and Britons, had a kind of 
martial dance which w,as exhibited at every entertainment. 
This was performed by certain young men, who, by long 
practice, had acquired the art of dancing amongst the sharp 
points of swords and spears, Vith « such wonderful agility and 
gracefulness, that they* gained great applause to themselves, 
and gave great delight to the spectators. 

MoBesin, who has feeen a most accurate observer of popular 
antiquities, mentions a dance without swords in Scotland: 
•* Sicinnium, genus saltationis, seu chorese, ubi salt! tan tes 
cantabalSI;, ac Papistse facere sunt soliti in Scotia ad Natalitia 
Domini et alibi adhuc servant.’’ (Papatus, p. 160.) 

Park has inserted the following note in his copy of Bourne 
and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 176, on the sword dance : 
“ This is performed by the Morris-dancers in the vicinage of 
Lincohi.” e 

gladio»ini laterali collisione, celerrime retrogada saitatione determinant 
/adum : quern vel cantilenis, aiit utrisqueiimul, jj^imum per gravi- 

orem, demum vehementiorem saltum, et ultimo f.iipetuosissimum, mode- 
rantur." Olai Magni Hist. Septentr. Gent, iireviar. 1645, p. 408. ' 

I-' 9 > ^ 
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I have before me a copy of a drama played by a set of Flow- 
hoys or Morrfs-dancers, in their riband dresses, with swords, 
on Octobei; the 2()th, 1779, at Revesby Abbey, in Lincolnshire, 
the seat of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. P.R.S. 
The assumed characters of the piece are different from those 
of the more regular morris, and they were accompanied by 
two men from Kirtley, without tiny particular dresses, who 
sang the song of Landlord and Tenant. The dramatis 
|)erson8e were — the Fool and his five sons, Pickle 
Herring, Blue Breeches, Pepper Breeches, Ginger Breeches, 
and John Allspice : Woman, Cicely ; with a fiddler or master 
music man. In the play itself the hobby-horse is not 
omitted : 


“ We are come over the mire and moss ; 

We dance an hobby-horse ; 

A dragon you shall see, 

And a wild worm for to flee. 

Still we are all brave jovial boys, 

And take delight in C/tristmashoysJ* 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. for May, 1811, p.^ 422, tells us 
that in the North Riding cl’ Yorkshire the sword dance is 
performed from St. Stephen’s Day till New Year’s Day. The 
dancers usually consist of six youths, dressed in white with 
ribands, attended by a fiddler, a ^^outh with the name of ‘Bessy,’ 
and also by one who personates a Doctor. • They travel from 
village to village. One of the six youtns acts the part of king 
in a kind of farce which consists chiefly of singing and 
dancing, when the Bessy interferes while they are making a 
hexagon with their swords, and is killed. • , 

I have been a frequent spectator of this dance, which is 
now„or was very lately, performed, with few or no alterations, 
in Northumberland and the adjoining counties. One difierence, 
however, is observable in our Northern sword-dancers, that, 
when the swords are formed into a figure, they lay them down 
upon the ground and dance round them. 

*Wallis, in his History of Northumberland, ii. 28, tells us 
thaf^the Saltatio armata of the Roman militia, on their festival 
Armilustrium. celebrated on the 19th of October, is stili 
practised by fhe country people in this neighbourhood, on 
the annual festivity of Christmas the Yule-tide o^th(v Druids. 

♦ 33 
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^oung men march from village to village, and from house to 
house, with music before them, dressed in an airtic attire, and 
before the vestibulum or entrance of every hou89 entertain 
the family with the motus incompositus, the antic dance, or 
chorus armatu|, with sword or spears in their hands, erect 
and shining. This they call the sword dance, tor their 
pains they are presented with a small gratuity in money, 
more or less, according to every householder’s ability : their 
gratitude is expressed by firing a gun. One of the^ 
company is distinguished from the rest by a more antic 
dress ; a fox’s skin generally serving him for a covering and 
ornament to his head, the tail hanging down his back. This 
droll figure is their chief or leader. He does not mingle in 
^li0 d.&iicc 

As to the Fool and Bessy, they have probably been derived to 
us from the ancient festival of fools held on New Year’s Day.’ 

There was anciently a profane sport among the heathens 

on the kalends of January,^ when they used to roam about 

<1 


' Concerning the Feast of Fools sec Du Cange’s Glossary, v. Kalendai, 
and Du Tilliot, “ Memoire pour servir a I’liistoire de la Fete des Foux,” 
1751. 

“ Ludiprofani apud ethnicos et Paganos : solebant quippe ij. kalendis 
Januariibelluarum, pecudum, et vetularum assurnptis formis hue et illiic 
discursare, et petidantius sesc gerere ; quod a Christianis non modo pro- 
scriptum, set et ab iis postraodum viductum constat, ut ea die ad calcan- 
dam Gentilium consuHudin^m privatae Afferent Litauiac et jejuiiaretur, ut 
observare est ex Coiicilio Toletano iv. can. 10. S. Isidore, lib. 1. de Offic. 
Eccles. cap. 40, &c.” Du Cange, v. Cervula. “ Vide quae in hanc rem 
disserit D. Lc Bcepf, tom. i. Collect ver. Script, p. 294, et seq.” Carpentier, 
Supplem. ad Du Cange. Delrio in Disqyjsit. Magic. L. III. P. ii. Quaest, 4, 
sf^ct. 5, p. 477, has the subsequent passage : “ Verba sunt Coiicil. Antisi- 
odorensis. — Non Licet calendis Januariis I ’ecolo (Vitulo seu Buculo) aut 
t'ervolo fa^e, vel strenas diabolicas observare ; sed in ipsa die sic omnia 
beneficia tribuantur, sicut et reliquis diebus.” See also Ilospinian de Ori- 
gine Festorum Christianorum, fol. 32 b., where the practice is mentioned 
nearly in the same words. Ihre, in his Glossarium Suio-Gothicum, fol. 
Upsalise, 1769, v. Jul, says : “/M/iocArestludicrura, quo tempore hoc pellern 
et formara arietis induunt adolescentuli, et ita adstantibus incursant. Credo, 
idem hoc esse quod exteri scriptores cervulum appellant, vel in cervuiam 
(H, trandormare : ut olim in sacris ludi profana consuetudine, usitati^^ant : 

pilfe ludus in festo Paschato^. v. Du Fresne Lex. Lat. in v. Pelota, ut 
fiii dicam de Fetfo Stultorum, de quatkagesiraali scena, Aliara Arietis 
dnlii originem ^adit Wormius in Fastis, p. 21, quern, qui fabulas amat, 
adire potqrit.'^ « 
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in disguises, r6S*enibling tlie figures of wild be&sts, of cftttle, 
and of old women. The Christians adopted this: Faustinas 
the bishop, inveighs against it with great warmth. They 
were wont to be covered with skins of cattle, and to put on 
the heads of beasts, &c.' » 

Hasted, in his History of Kent, hi. 380, speaking of 
Folkstone, says, “ there was a sftagular custom used of long 
time by the fishermen of this place. They chose eight of 
•the largest and best whitings out of every boat, when they 
came home from that fishery, and sold them apart from the 
rest, and out of the fnoney arising from them they made a 
feast every Christmas Eve, which they called a Rumbald. 
The master of each boat provided this feast for his own 
company. These whitings which are ot a very large size, 
and are sold all round the country, as far as Canterbury, are 
called Rumbald whitings. This custom (which is now left 
off, though many of the inhabitants still meet socially on a 
Christmas Eve, and call it Rumbald night) might have been 
anciently instituted in honour of St. Rumbald, and at first 
designed as an offering to him for his protection during the 

fishery.’’ , rr. i -ir* 

In the Vindication of Otiristmas, or his Twelve Yeares 

Observations upon the times, 1653, Old Christmas is introduced 
describing the former annual festivities of the season as follows : 
“ After dinner we arose from the boord, and sate by the fire, 
where the harth was imbrodered all aver roasted apples, 
piping hot, expecting a bole ot ale for a cooler, which imme- 
diately was transformed into lamb-wi5ol. After which we 
discoursed merily, without .either prophaness' or obscenity; 

• 

‘ Faustinus Episcopus Serm. in Kl. Jan. has these words : Quis enim 
sapiens credere poterit inveniri aliquos sanae mentis qui cervulum facientes, 
in ferarum se velint habitus commutari ? Alii vestiuntur pelhbus pecudum, 
alii assumunt capita bestiarum, gaudentes et exultantes, si taliteye lu 
ferinas species transformaveririt, ut homines non esse videantur. • u 
Cange, v. Cervula. Barrington, in his Observations on the Statutes, p, d JO, 
speaking of the people, says, “ They were also, by the customs prevai mg 
in particular districts, subject to services not only of the most servile, tmt 
the ml5st ludicrous nature : ‘ Utpote Die Nativitatis Domini twam^o 
salt are, buccas cum sonitu inflare, et ventris crepitum^ edere. 

Jurispr. reud.*ip. 541. Sir Richard Cox, in his History of Irpaml, 
likewise mentions some very ridiculous customs, which •cjjntinued m the 
year 1565. ^ * % * 
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some went to cards ; others sang carols and* pleasant songs 
(suitable to the times); then the poor labourifig hinds and 
maid-servants, with the plow-boys, went nimbly tQ dancing ; 
the poor toyling wretches being glad of my company, because 
they had little ^r no sport at all till I came amongst them ; 
and therefore they skipped and leaped for joy, singing a carol 
to the tune of Hey : 

* Let’s dance and sing, and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year.’ • 

Thus at active games and gambols ®f hot-cockles, shooing 
the wild mare, and the like harmless sports, some part of the 
tedious night was spent, and early in the morning I took my 
leave of them, promising they should have my presence again 
the next 25th of December.” 

Another account of the Christmas gambols occurs in the 
curious poem, Batt upon Batt, upon the Parts, Patience, and 

Pains of Bardi. Kempster, 1694, p. 5. 

0 

“ 0 mortal man ! is eating all you do 
At Christ-Tide ? or the making sing-songs ? No : 

•' Our Batt can dance^ play at high jinks with dice, 

At any primitive, orthodoxal vcce. 

Shooing the wild mare, tumbling the young wenches, 

Drinking all night, and sleeping on the benches ; 

Shew me a man can shuffle fair and cut. 

Yet always have three trays in hand at putt : 

Shew me a nmn cap turn up noddy still, 

And deal himself three fives too when he will : 

Conclude with one and thirty and a pair, 

»^Never fay ten in stock, and yet play fair, 

If Batt be not that wight, I lost my aim.” 

*■ 

Staifor^e, in his Niobe, or Age of Teares, 1611, p. 107, 
speaking of some deluded men, says, they “ make me call to 
mind an old Christmas gambole, contrived with a thred, 
which being fastned to some beame, hath at the nether end of 
it a sticke, at the one end of which is tied a candle, and at 
the other end an apple ; so that when a man comes to bite ^t 
the apple, the candle burns his nose. The application is as 
easy afiiithe trick common.” 

«‘ Another eniAneration of the festive sports of this season 
occurs in a ppem, already quoted more than once, entitled 
Christmas?, 1. 285 : t 
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• “ Young men and maidens now 

Af Feed the Dove (with laurel leaf in mouth) 
Or BlindmarCs Buff, or Hunt the Slipper play, 

• Replete with glee. Some, haply, Cards adopt ; 
Or if to Forfeits they the sport confine, 

The happy folk, adjacent to the fire, ^ 
Their stations take ; excepting one alone 
(Sometimes the social mistress of the house) 
Who sits within the centre of the room, 

To cry the pawns ; much is the laughter now. 
At such as can’t the Christmas catch repeat. 
And who, perchance, are sentenced to salute 
The jetty boiuties of the chimney back. 

Or lady’s shoe ; others more lucky far. 

By hap or favour, meet a sweeter doom. 

And on each fair one’s lovely lips imprint 
The ardent kiss.” 
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[The following song from Round about our Coal-Fire, 1»'34, 
is also worth quoting : 

“ 0 you merry, merry so^s, 

Christmas is a-coming ; 

We shall have flowing bowls. 

Dancing, piping, drumming. • 

Delicate minced pies. 

To feast every virgin ; 

Capon and goose likewise. 

Brawn and a ^sh of sturgeon. 

• • 

Then for your Christma'fe-box, • 

Sweet plum-cakes and money 

Delicate Holland smocks,* 

Kisses sweet as honey. * 

Hey for the Christmas ball, * 

Where we shall be jolly ; ^ 

• Coupling short and tall, 

Kate, Dick, Ralph, and Molly, 


Then to the hop we’ll go. 

Where we’ll jig and caper ; 

Cuckolds all arow. 

Will shall pay the scraper. 

Hodge shall dance with Prue, 
t Keeping time with kisses ; * 

We’ll have a jovial crew , 

Of sweet smirl^ing misses.] , 

• • 
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Among the Garrick Plays in the British *jMuseum, is the 
Christmas Ordinary, a private show ; wherein is expressed the 
jovial freedom of that festival : as it was acted at a Gentleman s 
House among other Bevels, by W. 11. Master of Arts, 1682. 

The following is the account of Christmass Daye, in Barnaby 
Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus, f. 44 : 

“ Then comes the day wherein the Lorde did bring his birth to passe : 
Whereas at midnight up they rise, and every man to masse. 

This time so holy counted is, that divers earnestly 

Do thinke the waters all to wine are chaunged sodainly 

In that same houre that Christ himselfe was borne, and come to light, 

And unto water streight againe transforrnde and altred quight. 

There are beside that mindfully the money still do watch, 

That first to aultar commes, which then they privily do snatch. 

The priestes, least other should it ha\e, take oft the same away, 
Whereby they thinke throughout the yeare to have good lucke in play, 
And not to lose : then straight at game till day-light do they strive, 

To make some present proofe how well their hallowde pence will thrive. 
Three masses every priest doth sing upon that solemn e day, 

With offrings unto every onf, that so the more may play. 

This done, a woodden childc in clowtes is on the aultar set. 

About the which both boyes and gyrles do daunce and trymly jet ; 
And,carrols sing in prayse of Christ, and for to help them heare, 

The organs aunswere every verse with.sweete and solemne cheare. 

The priestes do rore aloude : and round about the parentes stande 
To see the sport, and with their voyce do helpe them and their hande.^' 

“ Upon Wednesday, Dec. 22» 1647, the cryer of Canterbury, 
by the appointment* of njaster maiof, openly proclaimed that 
Christmas Day, and all other superstitious festivals, should be 
put downe, and that a market should be kept upon Christmas 
Day.” ‘See a vbry rare tract entitled Canterbury Christmas ; 
or^ St true Relation of the Insurrection in Canterbury on 
Christmas^ Day last ; with the great hurt , that befell divers 
persons thelreby ; written by a Citizen to his friend in London, 
4to. Lond. 1648. 

Among the single sheets in the British Museum is an order of 
Parliament, dated Dec. 24th, 1652, directing “ that no obser- 
vation shall be had of the five and twentieth day of December, 
commonly called Christmas Dag ; nor any solemnity used or 
ex^rcis^d in churches upon that day in respect thereof.” 

,Tn Sir John S^^nclair’s Statistical Account of Scq/^^land, parish 
of Kirkden, co.^ Angus, 1792, ii. 509, it is said, “Christmas is 
held as a ^redt festival in thisfieighbourhood.” On that day. 
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“ thp servant is* free from his master, and goes about visiting 
Ins friends and acqnaintance. The poorest must have beet 
„r mutto* on the table, and what they call a dinner with 
their friends. Many amuse themselves with various diversions, 
particularly with shooting for prizes, called hejewarf-sAootw^; 
and many do but little business all the Christmas week ; the 
evening of almost every day being spent in 
the same work, v. 428, in the account of Keith, in Banffshire, 

• the inhabitants are said to “have no pastimes or holidays, 
except dancing on Christmas and New Year s Day. 

[It is a saying in ’Lincolnshire that if there is as much ice ^ 
before Christmas as would bear a goose, there will not e so 
much after as will bear a duck.] 
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« 

“ From every hedge is pluck’d by eager hands 
The holly branch with prickly leaves re])lete 
And fraught with berries of a crimson hue ; • 

Which, torn asunder from its parent trunk, 

Is straightway taken to the neighbouring towns, 

Where windows, mantels, candlesticks, and shelves, 
Quarts, pints, decanters, pipkins, basons, jugs, 

And other artic^Jes of 'household ware, 

The verdant garb confess.” V , , « 

Christmas^ a Poem, 1 . 32, &c. 


This custom, too, the Christians appear to haije copied . 
from their Pagan ancestors?. Bourne, in his Antiquities of the 
Common People, p. 173, cites the Council of Bracara, Canon 
73 ’ as forbidding Christians to deck their houses with bay- 


‘ Non liceat iniquas observantias agere kalendarum et ociis vacare Gen- 
tilibus, neque lauro, neque viriditate arborum cingere domos. Omn^^ enim 
hsec observatio Paganism! est. Brace. Can. 73. Instell. 

Histrio-Mastix, p. 581, cites nearly the same words from he /3d Canon ot 
the ConsiUum Antisiodorense, in France, anno Domini 614. In the same 
vtifitk, p. 21, he cites the councils as forbidding the early Christians to 
decke up their houses with lawtell, yvie, and greene boughes we itse to 
doe in the Clj^ristmas season).” Adding from Ovid, Ja^st. lib. m. : • \ 

“ Hedera est gratissima Baccho.”^ 

Compare, also, Tertull. de Idol., cai^ 15. • t 
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leaves and green boughs; but this extended only to their 
doing It at the same time with the Pagans. The practice of 

decking the churches at this season is still prevalent in this 
country. 

I find the £(j,llowing dull epigram in an old CoUection of 
Poetry, &c., p. Ut : 

# 

“ At Christmas men do always ivy get, 

And in each corner -of the house it set : 

But why do they then use that Bacchus^weed ? 

Because they mean, then, Bacchus-Jiike to feed.” 

•• 

Bourne cites an Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, which throws 
light upon the ancient rites of Christmas Day. “ Let ug not,” 
says he, “celebrate the feast after an earthly, but an heavenly 
manner ; let not our doors be crowned ; let not dancing be 
encouraged ; let not the cross-paths be adorned, the eyes fed, 
nor the ears delighted; let us not feast to excess, nor be 
drunk with wine.” 

“ Trimmyng of the temptes,” says Polydore Vergil (Langley’s 
Transl. f. 100), ‘‘with hangyngcs, floures, boiighes, and gar- 
londe^, was taken of the heathen people, whiche decked their 
idols and houses with suche array 

Dr. Chandler tells us, in his Travels in Greece, that it is 
related where Druidism prevailed the houses were decked with 
evergreens in December ^ that thf sylvan spirits might repair to 
them, and remain unnipped with frost and cold winds, until a 
milder season had renewed the foliage of their darling abodes. 

Stow, in his Survey of London, says that “ against the feast 
of Christmas every man’s house, as^also their parish churches, 
were ^.ecked with holme, ivy, bayes, and whatsoever the season 
of the year afforded to be green. The conduits and standards 
in the streets were likewise garnished : among the which I 
read that in the year 1444,. by tempest of thunder and light- 
ning, towards the morning of Candlemas D^, at the Leaden- 
hall, in Cornhill, a standard of tree, being set up in the midst 
of the pavement, fast in the ground, nailed full of holme an(J 
ivie, for disport of Christmass to the people, was tome up and 
cast downe by the malignant spirit ^ (as was thought), and^e 

" \ f 

* This illustrates the Spectator’s observation, where he tells us that our 
forefathers looksi* into Nature wit^ other eyes than we do now, and 
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stones of the* pavement all about were cast in the streets, and 
into divers hotises, so that the people were sore aghast at the 
great tempests/’ 

In the ancient Calendar of the Church of Rome, so fre- 
quently quoted in this work, I find the following observation 
on Christmas Eve : “ Ternpla exornantur.” Churches are 
decked* • 

In Herbert’s Country Parson, 1675, p. 56, the author tells 
^s : “ Our parson takes order that the church be swept and 
kept clean, without dust or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
strawed and stuck with hougjhs, and perfumed with incense.” 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. for 1/65 conjectures that the 
ancient custom of dressing churches and houses at Christmas 
with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, was an allusion to many figura- 
tive expressions in tlie Prophets relative to Christ, the branch 
of righteousness, &c. ; or that it was in remembrance of the 
Oratory of Wrythen Wands or Boughs, which was the first 
Christian church erected in Britain. Before we can admit 
either of these hypotheses, the question must be determined 
whether or not this custom did not prevail at this season 
prior to the introduction of the Christian faith among^ us. 
Another writer in that Ma*gazine for July 1783, p. 578, re- 
marking on the same usage, inquires, “May we refer the 
branches (as well as the palms on Palm Sunday) to this, ‘And 
they cut down branches, and strewed them in the way ?” A 
third writer in the same miscellany ^or May 1811, speaking 
of the manner in which the inhabitants of thb North Riding 
of Yorkshire celebrate Christmas, say.%: “The windows and 
pews of the church (and also the windows ^of houses) are 
adorned with branches oihoWy, which remain till Good Fridkiy^ 

Lewis, in his English Presbyterian Eloquence, 1720, p. if, 
speaj^ing of the enthusiasts of the same period, says^ “ Under 
the censure of lew’d customs, they included all sorts of public 
sports, exercises, and recreations, how innocent soever — nay, 
the poor rosemary and hays, and Christmas-pye, is made an 
abomination.” 

•Gay, in his Trivia, ii. 437, describes this custom : 

always ascribed common natural effects to supernatural Causes, k sho^d 
seem that this my of the people at Christmas was deatiuto their infferiml 
enemy. Envying their festal pleasures, and owing them a grudge, he 
took this opportunity of spoiling their^sport. • ^ 
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“ When rosemary and hays, the poet’s crowQ, 

Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town ; 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 

Christmas, the joyous period of the year ! ' 

Now with bright holly all the temples strow, 

With^/awre/ green, and sacred misletoe.” 

Among the ancient annua] disbursements of the church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, in the city of London, I find the following 
entry : “ Holme and ivy at Christmas Eve, iiijc?.” In Coates’s 
History of Reading, 1802, p. 21(i, in tlie Churchwardens^ 
Accounts of St. Laurence’s parish, 1.505, we read : “It. payed 
to Makrell for the holy bush agayn Christmas, ij^?.” In the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Martin Outwich, London, 

1524, is: “Item for holy and ivy at Chrystmas, i]d, ob. 

1525, Payd for holy and ivye at Chrystmas, In similar 

accounts for the parish of St. Margaret Westminster, 1647, 
we read : “ Item, paid for rosemarie and hayes that was stuck 
about the church at Christmas, Is. 6c?.” The following carol 
in praise of the holly, ’^yitten during the reign of the sixth 
Henry, is in the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, 5396 : 

♦ ** Nay, Ivy ! nay, it shall not be f-wys ; 

Let Holy hafe the maystery, as the maner ys. 

Holy s+ond in the Halle, fayre to behold ; 

Ivy stond without the dore ; she is full sore acold- 
Nay, Ivy, &c. 

Holy and hy^mery men they dawnsyn and they syng, 

Ivy and hur mayddhys they wepyn and they wryng. 

Nay, Ivy, nay, hyt, &c. 

Ivy hath a lybe ; ‘^she laghtit with the cold, 

So mot they all hafe that wytb, Ivy hold, 

^ .Nay Ivy, nay, hjd, &c. 

Holy hat berys as red as any rose, 

Tftfe foster the hunters, kepe hem from the doo. n 

Nay, Ivy, nay, hyt, &o. 

Ivy hath berys as black as any slo ; 

Ther com the oule and ete hyra as she goo. 

Nay, Ivy, nay, hyt, &c. 

Holy hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok, » 

The nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the gayntyl lav}rrok. 
t Nay, Ivy, nay, hyt, &c. . • 

'' ' Good I what byrdys ast thou ? , 

Non but the howlet that kreye * How ! how ! ’ 

^ ® ‘ , Nay, Ivy, nay, hyt shall not, &c.” 
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• 

From this it should seem that holly was used only to deck 
* the inside of Louses at Christmas ; while ivy was used not 
only as a \'M.ntner’s sign, but also among the evergreens at 
funerals. 

Bourne observes that this custom of adornii]^ the windows 
at this season with bay and laurel is but seldom used in the 
north ; but in the south, particularly at our universities, it is 
very common to deck not only the common windows of the 
tt)wn, but also the chapels of the colleges, with branches of 
laurel, which was used by the ancient Romans as the emblem 
of peace, joy, and victory. In the Christian sense, it may be 
applied to the victory gained over the Powers of Darkness by 

the coming of Christ. ^ i 

In a curious tract, entitled Round about our Coal hire, or 
Christmas Entertainments, I find the following passage on 
this subject : “ The rooms were embowered with holly, ivy, 
cypruSi bays, laurel, and rnisletoe, and a bouncing Christmas 
log in the chimney.’’ In this account the “ Cyprus'' is quite 
a new article. Indeed I should as so6n have expected to have 
seen the yew as the cypress used on this joyful occasion. 
Coles, however, in his Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Plants (Art of Simpling, 1056), p. 64, tells us: “In some 
places setting up of hoUy, ivy, rosemary, bayes, yew, &c., m 
churches at Christfnas is still in use.” The use of as 
well as yew, “to decke up houses in winter,” is noticed in 
Parkinson’s Garden of Flowers, 1629, If). 6t)6.^ [And, accord- 
ing to Aubrey, ‘‘ in several parts of Oxfordshire, particularly 
at Lanton, it is the custom for the maid servant to ask the ^ 
man for ivy to dress the l\ouse, and if the ‘man denies or 
neglects to fetch in ivy, the maid steals away a pair of h\^ 
breeches,, and nails them up to the gate in the yari^ or hig i- 
way 1 

Coles, in the Introduction just quoted, p. 41, speaking of 
mistletoe, says : “ It is carryed many miles to set up in houses 
about Christmas time, when it is adorned with a white glister- 
ing berry.” _ . ^ 

I am of opinion, although Gay mentions the mistletoe among 
thoTe^evergreens that were put up in churches, it never ^ntere 
those sacred gdifices but by mistake, or ignora^e of the mel- 
tons ; for it was the heathenish or profane pl^t, as having 
been of such distinction in the Pa^n rites of Wuniism, ana 
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' it therefore had its place assigned it in kitchens, where it was 
hung up in great state, with its white berries ; and whatever * 
female chanced to stand under it, the young man present 
either had a right or claimed one of saluting her, and of 
plucking off berry at each kiss. I have made many diligent 
inquiries after the truth of this. I learnt, at Bath, that it 
never came into church thele. An old sexton at Teddington, 
in Middlesex, informed me that some mistletoe was once put 
up in the church there, but was by the clergyman immediately 
ordered to be taken away. 

Sir John Colbach, in his Bissertatioh concerning Misletoe, 
which he strongly recommends as a medicine very likely to 
subdue not only the epilepsy, but all other convulsive dis- 
orders, observes that this beautiful plant must have been 
designed by the Almighty “for further and more noble pur- 
poses than barely to feed thrushes, or to be hung up super- 
stitiously in houses to drive away evil spirits,” p. 3. He tells 
us, p. 12, that “the high veneration in which the Druids 
were anciently held by ^e people of all ranks proceeded in a 
great measure from the wonderful cures they wrought by 
means of the misletoe of the oajc : this tree being sacred to 
them, but none so that had net the misletoe upon them.” 
With the Druids the mistletoe of the oak was everything ; but 
Sir John endeavours to evince, that that of the crab, the lime, 
the pear, or any other tree, Js of equal virtue. This sacred 
epidendron is beaulifu% descrihed'by Virgil in the 6th AEneid : 

“ Quale solet silyis brnmali frigore viscum 
^ Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo foetu teretes circvnidare tr uncos : 

, • Talis erat species,’^ &c. 

Mr. ■WVWilliams, dating from Pembroke, Jan. 28th, .1791, 
tells us, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February that year* 
that “ Guidhei,, Misseltoe, a magical shrub, appeared to be 
the forbidden tree in the middle of the trees of Eden; for in 
the Edda, the misseltoe is said to be Balder’s death, who yet 
perished through blindness and a -woman.” Stukeley, in ‘his 
Medallic History of Carausius, ii. 163, 164, mentions' !he in- 
troduction of mistletoe into York Cathedral on Christmas Eve 
as a remain of Druidism. Speaking of the winter solstice, our 

Christm^, kd says: “This j&a the most respectable festival 

0 
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of our Druids, called Yule-tide ; -when misletoe, which they 
• called all-heal^y was carried in their hands, and laid on their 
altars, as an emblem of the salutiferous advent of Messiah . 
This misletoe they cut off the trees with their upright hatchets 
of brass, called celts, put upon the ends of their staffs, which 
they carried in their hands. Innumerable a A these instru- 
ments found all over the British isles. The custom is still 
preserved in the north, and was lately at York : on the eve of 
^hristmas Day they carry misletoe to the high altar of the 
cathedraly and proclaim a public and universal liberty y pardon, 
and freedom to all soris of inferior and even wicked people at 
the gates of the citijy towards the four quarters of heavenP 
The mistletoe of the oak, which is very rare, is vulgarly said 
to he a cure for wind-ruptures in children : the kind which is 
found upon the apple is said to be good for fits. In the Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, xiii. 520, parish of Kiltarlity, county 
of Inverness, it is said, “ In Lovat’s garden are a great number 
of standard trees. On two standard apple trees here misletoe 
growSy which is a, very rare plant in ijliis country 

Christie, in his Enquiry into the ancient Greek Game, sup- 
posed to have been invented by Palamedcs, 1801, p. ,129, 
speaks of the respect the ndi;thern nations entertained for the 
mistletoe, and of the Celts and Goths being distinct in the 
instance of their equally venerating the mistletoe about the time 
of the year when the sun approaches the winter solstice. At 
p. 131 he adds, “We find hy thh alluMon ef Virgil, who com- 
pared the golden bough in infernis to the mislefbey that the use 
of this plant was not unknown in the rjeligious ceremonies of 
the ancients, particularly the Greeks, of whose poets he was 
the acknowledged imitator.’^* • 
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YULE-DOUGHS, MINCE-PIES, CHRISTMAS 
PIES, AND PLUM PORRIDGE. 


“ Let Christmas boast her customary treat, 

A mixture strange of suet, currants, meat, 

Where various tastes combine, the greasy and the sweet.” * 

O^vford Samage, p. 22. 

The Yule-Dough, or Dow,ji was a kind of baby, or little 
image of paste, which our bakers used formerly to bake at this 
season, and present to their customers, in the same manner as 
the chandlers gave Christmas candles. They are called ija/e- 
ca/ces in the county of Durham. I find in the ancient Calen- 
dar of the Romish Church, so often quoted, that at Rome, on 
the vigil of the Nativitj^, sweetmeats were presented to tlie 
fathers in the Vatican, and that all kinds of little images (no 
doubj:of^a«^c) were to be found q.t the confectioners* shops.^ 

Ben Jonson, in his Masque o^Christmas, 1616, has intro- 
duced Minced-Pye and “ Babie-Cake,** who act their parts 
in the drama. ^ 

Hospinian de Origine Fe^orum Christian orum, fol. 32, 

* 1 * * 

‘ Bough, or BtjSii, is vulgarly used in the North for a little cake, though 
it properly signifies a mass of flour tempered with water, salt, and yeast, 
and kneaded fit for baking. It is derived, as Junius tells us, from the 
Dutch Deeg, which comes from the ThQotiscan thihen, to grow biggei , or 
rise, LS the bakers term it. “ Julbrod dicitur panis, qui sub hoc tempore 
vario aromatum genere conditur, inque varias formas animalium pisciumqiie 
fictus appoM solet. Originem hujus ritus earn esse credo, quod.apud 
veteres usu receptum erat, ut praediorum locatores dominis suis hoc tempore 
offerrent panem, ut dicebatur natalitium, qui in Gallia cuignets appellabatur, 
et, ut speciosior esset, in diversas ejusmodi formas pinsebatur, v. Du Fresne 
m V. Panis Natalitius.”— Glossar. Suio-Goth. auctore J. Hire. 1 7G9 i 
says-' “Panis Natalitids, cujusmodi fieri solet in die 
Natalis Domini, et prae.beri Dominis, a praediorum conductoribus, in qui- 
bi^sdam provmciis, qui ex farina delicatiori, ovis et lacte confici 8#>l«it : 
appellant Picardi, quod in cuneorum varias species efForracntu-r.”' 

^ In vaticaijoi dulcia Patribus exhibentur. In Cupidinfjiorum mensis, 
omnia generum imaguiiculae.” On Christmas Day, in this Calendar, we 
read; “ Dulciacontinuantur et Stre^ae.” 
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speaking of Cliri|tmas customs, says : Strenas quoque ultro 
• citroque mittimus, et dulciariis nos mutuo honoramus.’^ 

“At Rippon, in Yorkshire, on Christmas Eve, the grocers 
send each oT their customers a pound or half a pound of cur- 
rants and raisins to make a Christmas pudding.”- — Gent. Mag. 
for Aug. 1/90, p. 719. ^ 

There is the greatest probability that we have had from 
hence both our yule-doughs, plum-porridge, and mince-pies, 
the latter of whieh are still in common use at this season. 
l*'he y ale-dough has perhaps been intended for an image of the 
child Jesus, with the %Virgin Mary. It is now, if I mistake 
not, pretty generally laid aside, or at most retained only by 
children. 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. for July 1783, p. 578, inquires : 
“ May not tlie minced pye^ a compound of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the East, have in view the offerings made by 
the wise men, who came from afar to worship, bringing 
spices, &e. ?” In Sheppard’s Epigrams, 1651, p. 121, mince 
[or minced] pies are called “ shrid-ipi^/* 

“No matter for piorab- porridge, or ^4rid-pies, 

Or a whole oxe offered in sacrifice * 

To Com us, not to Christ,^' &c. 

In a traet in my library, the running title of which is 
“Warres” (the title-page being lost), printed about the time 
of Q. Eliz. or James I., these pies arel^ahed minched pies.” 
Minced pies are thus mentioned in a small poem entitled the 
Religion of the Hypocritical Presbytermns in Meeter, 1661, 

p. 16 : — • • 

“ Three Christrnass or minc’d pies, all very fair, • , 

Methought they had this motto, ‘Though they flirt us 
And preach us down, mb pondere crescit virtm* ” ^ 

In Lewis’s English Presbyterian Eloquence, 1720, p. 17,^ 
the author, speaking of the enthusiasts in the grand Rebellion, 
tells us, that “ under the censure of lewd customs they include 
all^orts of public sports, exercises, and recreations, how inno- 
cent soever. Nay, the poor rosemary and bays,* and Christ 

' My dish of chastity with rosemary and bays,”j| Pericles, iv.« 
Anciently many^dishes were served u]) with this garniture during the 
season of Christmas. • • 
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' “ abomination.” [Thi^ prejudice is also 

alluded to in a rare tract called London Bewitched, 1708, ' 
p. / . Grocers will now begin to advance their plumbs, and 
vcts'T" Pn concerning their Christmas 

minr il n Pccach down superstitious 

Tf Prlf^T '‘*n plumb porridge; and the Church 

of England will highly stand up for the old Christmas hospi- 
tahty. And m the old metrical history of Jack Horner, 
containing his witty tricks and pleasant pranks which 1.3 

Sp^Lptf T*? "P®' y®®''®’ pleasant and 

delightful for winter and summer’s reefeation,’’ we read 


And in the corner would he sit 
In Christmas holydays, 

When friends they did together meet 
To pass away the time, 

Why, little Jack, he sure would eat 
His Christmas pye in rhyme : 

And said, Jack Horner in the corner 
Eats good Christmas pye, 

And with H's thumb pulls out the plumb, 
And said, good boy am I ! 

These pretty verses which he made 
Upon his Christmas^cheer, 

Did gain him love, al it is said, 

Of all both far and near.”] 


Christmas pies, in gWje long, is‘in imitation of the cratch, 

Flprei Je®o® ^as laid. In 

It^^H franslatioiis, 1656, p. 154, in a poem 

“ Christ-mass .’ give me my beads : the word implies 
A plot, by Its ingredients, beef and pyes. * 

The cloyster'd steaks with salt and pepper lye 
" Like nunnes with patches in a monastrie. 

Prophaneness in a conclave Nay, much more, 

Idolatrie in crust ! Babylon’s whore 

Rak’d from the grave, and bak’d by handies, then • 

^ Serv d up in coffins to unholy men ; 

superstition, like the Gentiles * t - 

r. worship’d onions, roots, and lentile|!” 

Misson, vit^his Travels in England, by OzeU, pp. 34, 35, 
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makes^the following observations on Christmas pies : Every 
family against Cliristmass makes a famous pye, which they 
call Christanass pye. It is a great nostrum, the composition 
of this pasty : it is a most learned mixture of neats’ tongues, 
chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and oraijge peel, various 
kinds of spicery, &c. They also make a sort of soup with 
plums, which is not at all inferior to the pye, which is in their 
language call’d plum-porridge.” 

• Among the ceremonies of Christmas Eve, in Herrick’s 
Hesperides, I find the following (p. 2/8) : 

“ Come guard this night the Christmas-pie, 

That the thiefe, though ne’r so she, 

With his flesh hooks dont come nie 

To catch it : 

From him, who all alone sits there, 

Having his eyes still in his eare, 

And a deale of nightly feare 

To watch it.” 

# 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1733, p. 652, is an 
essay on Christmas pye y in which the author tells us : ‘.‘That 
this dish is most in vogue a|: this time of year, some think is 
owing to the barrenness of the season, and the scarcity of 
fruit and milk to make tarts, custards, and other desserts ; this 
being a compound that furnishers a dessert itself. But I rather 
think it bears a religious kind of relalijion to the festivity from 
whence it takes its name. Our tables are always set out with 
this dish just at the time, and probably for the same reason 
that our windows are adorned with ivy. I am the mftre con- * 
firmed in this opinion from the zealous opposition it fliee^s 
with from the Quakers, who distinguish their feasts by an 
heretical sort of puddingy known by their name, Jhd inveigh 
against Christmas pye as an invention of the scarlet whore of 
Babylon, an hodge-podge of superstition, Popery, the devil, 
and all his works. The famous Bickerstaff rose up against 
such as would cut out the clergy from having any share in it. 

* The Christmass pye,’ says he, ‘ is in its own nature a kind of 
coflstcrated cake, and a badge of distinction, and yet ’^js ofEen 
‘forbidden to the Druid of the family. Strangj [ tlfat a sii^otn 
of beef, w^heftier boiled or roasted, when entire, is exposed to 
his utmost depredations ^t^d incisions: but ff^i^ced into 

• • 34 • 
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small pieces, and tossed up with plumbs ancl sugar, changes 
its property, and forsooth is meat for his master.’ Thus with 
a becoming zeal he defends the chaplains of noblemen in par- 
ticular, and the clergy in general, who it seems were debarred, 
under pretence <th at a sweet tooth and liquorish palate are in- 
consistent with the sanctity oj their character.” 

In the north of England, a yoose is always the chief ingre- 
dient in the composition of a Christmas pie. Allan Ramsay, 
in his Poems, 1/21, p. 31 (Elegy on Lucky Wood), tells u^" 
that, among other baits by which tlie g^)od alewifc drew cus- 
tomers to her house, she never failed to tempt them at Christ- 
mas with a goose-pye. 

“ Then ay at I'w/e whene’er we came, 

A bra* goose pye 

And was na that a good belly baimi ? 

Nane dare deny.” 

Both phim-porridge and Christmas pies are noticed in the 
following passage in Nedkam’s History of the Rebellior ’ ^ ’ • 

All plums the prophet’s sons defy, 

• And spice-l)roths arcftoo hot ; 

Treason’s in a December pye, 

And death within the pot. 

Christmas, farewell ; thy days I fear 
And merry days are done : 

So tlu'y m^/ keep fcasts*dll the year, 

‘ Our Saviour shall have none. 

Gone are^those golden days of yore, 

, „ When Christmass was a high day : 

Whose- sports we nowrdiall see no more ; 

« * ’Tis turn’d into Good Friday.” 

Memorandum. I dined at the chaplain’s table aft St. 
James’s on Christmas Day 1801, and partook of the first thing 
‘served up and eaten on that festival at that table, i. e. a tureen 
full of rich luscious plum-porridge. I do not know that the 
custom is anywhere else retained. 

We have never been witnesses, says Dr. Johnson in his Life 
ol* Buljer, of animosities excited by the use of minced pfes pnd 
flUm-porfidg€» nor seen wdth wdiat abhorren|;e those who 
could eat the^i at all other times of the year would shrink 

from th^m Ih December. ^ 

• •* 
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In fRe tract 0ntitled Round about our Coal-Fire, I find tlie 
following account of the usual diet and drink of this season, 
with otlier,curious particulars : “ An English gentleman at the 
opening of the great day, i. e. on Christmass Day in the 
morning, had all his tenants and neighbours enter his hall 
by daybreak. The strong beer was broached, and the black 
jacks went plentifully about wuth toast, sugar, nutmeg, and 
good Cheshire cheese. The hackin (the great sausage) must 
«be boiled by daybreak, or else two young men must take the 
maiden (i. e. the cook) by the arms, and run her round the 
market-place till she is ashamed of her laziness. In Christ- 
mass holidays, the tables were all spread from the first to the 
last ; the sirloins of beef, the minced pies, the plum-porridge, 
the capons, turkeys, geese, and plurn-puddings, were all 
brouglit upon the board : every one eat heartily, and was 
welcome, which gave rise to the proverb, ‘ Merry in the hall 
wlien beards wag all.’ ” 

Poor Robin, for 1G77, notes the festive doings of Christmas 
as foUow^s : 

“ Now grocer’s trade is in request, 

For plums and spices of the best. • 

Good cheer do!l^ with this month agree, 

And dainty chaps must swetened be. 

Mirth and gladness doth abound, 

And strong beer in eacli house is found. 

Minc’d pies, roast b^^ef, with otln^r clieer, 

And feasting floth conclud^the y^ear.’’ 

They are likewise alluded to in King’s Art of Cookery, p. 7 5 : 

“ At Christmas time — * 

Then if you wou’d sen j up tlie brawner's head, 

Sweet rosemary ami bays around it spread ; • , 

His foaming tusks let some large pippin’ grace, 

Or, ’midst these thuiid’ring spears an orange placed 
* Sauce, like himself, offensive to its foes, 

The roguish mustard, dang’rous to the nose. 

Sack, and the well-spic’d llippocras the wine, * 

Wassail the bowl with antient ribbands fine, 

Porridge with plumbs, and turkeys with the chine.” 


• ‘•At Rippon, in Y^orkshire, on Christmas Day, the singing jjoys cRme 
*ini*o the church with large baskets full of red apples, wth irtprig of *r(^e- 
mary stuck inteach, which they present to all the'cT)ngregation, and 
generally have a return made them of 2rf., 4^f., or •according to the 
quality of the lady or gentleman.” ^ent^Mag. for August, 1#90, p. 719. 
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ST. Stephen’s hay.. 


So also in Thorn’s poem of Christmas : * 

“ Now social friends their social friends invite 
To share the feast : and on the table’s plac’d 
The fam’d sirloin, with puddings nicely bak’d, 

Surchltrg’d with plumbs, and from the oven hot ; 

Nor wanting are minc’d pies, in plenteous heaps, 

T’ augment the daiities of the brave repast." 

Luther, in his Colloquia, i. 233, tells us that “ upon the ** 
eve of Christmas Day the women run about and strike a sunnish 
hour (pulsant horam suillam) : if a great hog grunts, it de- 
notes the future husband to be an old man, if a small one, a 
young man.” I am at a loss to conceive the precise meaning 
of this hour. 

In Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793, 
V. 48, the minister of Montrose, county of Angus, under the 
head of Amusements, tells us: “At Christmas and the New 
Year, the opulent burgherg begin to feast with their friends, 
and go a round of visits, which takes up the space of many 
weeks. Upon such occasions, the gravest is expected to be 
merry,* and to join in a cheerful sqtfg.” 


* / 


. ‘ ST.’ STEPHEN’S DAY. 

* December 26. 

• Hospinian quotes a superstitious notiCm from Naogeorgus, 
that it is good to gallop horses till they are all over in a 
sweat, and then bleed them, on St. Stephen’s Day, to preveijt 
their having any disorders for the ensuing year;** thus trans- 
latSd by^ Googe, L 45 : — * * 

*■ t ' 

’ “ Duo abusus, qui in festo Stephani et Johannis irrepserunt noteiniis. 
Altera supe|stitiD est, quod in Festf^ S. Stephani equos exerceant^ donee 
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<< Thei^olloweth ISaint Stephen’s Day, whereon doth every man 
His horses jaunt and course abrode, as swiftly as he can, 

Until they doe extreemely sweate, and than they let them blood, 

For this being done upon this day, tliey say doth do them good, 

And keepes them from all maladies and sicknesse through the yeare, 

As if that Steven any time tooke charge of horses hfare.” 

The following is from Copley’s Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 
1615 : On S. Stevens Day it is the custome for all horses to 
he let blond and drench’d. A gentleman being (that morning) 
demaunded whether pleased him to have his horse let bloud 
and drencht, according to the fashion? He answered. No, 
sirra, my horse is not dise.ased of the fashions” Aubrey, in 
the Remains of Gentilisme, MS. Lansd. 226, says : On St. 
Stephen’s Day the farrier came constantly and bloiided all our 
cart-horses.” In Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, 
under December, are the following lines : 

“ Yer Christmas be passed, let horsse he let blood, 

For manic a purpose it dooth tHem much good : 

The day of S. Steeven old fathers did use ; 

If that do mislike thee, some other day chuse.'’ , 

% 

On which is this note in ^usser Redivivus, 1744, p. 148: 
“ About Christmas is a very proper time to bleed horses in, 
for then they are commonly at housf, then spring comes on, 
the sun being now coming bacl^ fron\ the.winter solstice, and 
there are three or four days of rest; and if* it be upon St. 
Stephen’s Day it is not the worse, seeing there are with it 
three days of rest, or at least two.” . . 

• 

• 

ioto corpore sudent: postea ad Fabros ducant, qui equisvenam pertundant, 
rati tales equos, anno proximo mori non posse. Quasi vero $. Stephanus 
equorflra unquam curam gesserit. Altera superstitio est, quod in Festo 
S. Johannis Apostoli sibi invicem henedictionern S. Johannis, vcl haustum 
Johannis mittere solent. Putant nonnulli hunc morem a veteribus ethniciS 
descendere qui sub initium Januarii, vinum honorarium amicis suis mittere 
solebant, in honorem bicipitis Jani quern primum vitium satorem putant. 
Cl«:istiani, postea, ex Jano Johannem formarunt. Legitur alias, in vita 
Joiyinnis, quod poculum vini, veneno mixtum, propinatum ei fuerit, ^^d 
JoSnfles, cum poculum cruce signasset, sine damno ehibi t. _H ii»c adhuc 
S. fohannis cum calice pingitur, ex quo serpens pron|i^f[!T* Forte tiijic 
nata est supersiftio mittendi in Festo Johannis vinum, ft Johannes eidem 
adhuc benedicat.” J. Hildebrandi de Diebus Festis,»S^. Antiquitat. 
Epitome, p« 33. ^ • 
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In Nichols’s Illustrations, p. 294, arnon^ the “ Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Canons of St. Mary, in Huntingdon,” 
1517, we have the following entry: “Item, for Jetting our 
horses blede in Chrystmasse wckc, iiijc?.” Douce says the 
practice of bleeding horses on this day is extremely ancient, 
and appears to have been brought into this country by the 
Danes. See Olai Wormii Fa^ti Danici, lib. ii. cap. 19. 

Among the Finns, upon St. Stephen’s Day, a piece of 
money, or a bit of silver, must he thrown into the trough 
out of which the horses drink, by every one that wishes to 
prosper. 

Bishop Hall, in his Triumphs of Rome, p. 58, says : “ On 
St. Stephen’s Day blessings are implored upon pastures.” 

A memoir on the manner in which the inhabitants of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire celebrate Christmas, in the Gent. 
Mag. for May, 1811, informs us that “on the Feast of St. 
Stephen large goose pies are made, all of which they distribute 
among their needy neighbours, except one, which is carefully 
laid up, and not tasted%.till the Purification of the Virgin, 
called Candlemas.” 

There is an old proverb preserved by Ray, which I think is 
happily expressive of the great ^doings, as we say, or good 
eating at this festive time : “BJessed be St. Steven, there’s no 
fast upon his even.” 

[According to AubreX, “wjien the bread was put into the 
oven, they prayed to G^d and Saifit Stephen, to send them a 
just batch and an even'' This, I suppose, is intended for 
Verse. Pepys, in his» Diary for this day, 1661, says, “We 
* went ifito an a'lehotise, and there eat some cakes and ale, and 
^ wUsheall and bowle woman and girl come to us, and sung 
to us.”] 

■j 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

f 

• December 27 . t 

t The cus^xif of giving wine on the day of.St. John the 
Evangelist ha^ been already noticed under St. Stephen’s Day. 
The foll^wifig is Naogeor^us’^ account of the practice : 
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l<^te John Ifie sonne of Zehedee hath his appoynted day, 

Who once*by cruell tyraunts will, constrayned was they say 
Strong poyson up to drinke, therefore flie Papistes do heleeve 
That whoso puts their trust in liiTu, no poyson them can greeve. 

The wine beside that halowed is, in w'orship of his name, 

The priestcs doe give the people that bring monf^ for the same. 

And after with the selfe same wine are little ma^heta^nade 
Agaynst the boystrous winter st^tmes, and sundrie such like trade. 
The men, upon this solemne day, do take this holy wine 
^ To make them strong, so do the niaydes to make them faire and fine.” 

In the Statistical! Account of Scotland, 1793, viii. 399, 
parish of Duffus, co. Moray, we read : Our common people 
here still celebrate (perhaps without ever thinking of the 
origin of the practice) St. Johns Day, St. Stephens Day, 
Christmas Day, &c., by assembling in large companies to 
play at football, and to dance and make merry. That horror 
at the name of which was once a characteristic of the 

Puritans and true blue Presbyterians, never took possession of 
them.” 

0 


I 
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CHILDERMAS, on HOLY INNOCENTS’ DAY. 

This day, in the Calendar of Superstition, is of most un- 
lucky omen. None ever marry on a ChMdermas Day. Melton, 
in his Astrologaster, p. 45, informs us it was Tormerly an ar- 
ticle in the creed of popular superstition that it was not Pucky 
to put on a new suit, pare one’s nails, or begin anytJiing, on a 
Childermas Day. 

It appears from Fenn’s Letters, i. 234, that on account of 
this superstition the coronation of King Edward IV. was put 
off till the Monday, because the preceding Sunday was Chil- 
dermas Day. In the play of Sir John Oldcastle, ii. 2, Murley 
objects to the rendezvous of the Wickliffites on a Frid^ : 
‘‘ ffi(^y, quoth’a, a dismal day ; Childermas D ay_ tbis year 
wa? Friday.” Bourne tells us, chap, xviii., th^i ^*accor^i% 
to the monks* it was very unlucky to begin a^ work upon 
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Childermas Day ; and whatsoever day that on, whether 
on the Monday, Tuesday, or any other, nothing must be he^mi 
on that day through the year/’ , ^ 

[“ And not only among the Romans and Jews, but also 
among Christians, a like custom of observing such days is 
used, espedbRy t^ildermas or Innocents’ Day. Co mines tells 
us that Lewis XL Used not to Rebate any matter, hut accounted 
it a sign of great misfortune towards ‘^him, if any man com- 
muned with him of his affairs ; and would be very angry with 
those about him, if they troubled him ^ith any matter what- 
soever upon that day.” — Aubrey’s Miscellanies,* p. 4. 

A mother in the Spectator is made to say, “ No, child, if it 
please God, you shall not go into join-hand on Childermas 
Day.”] 

The learned Gregory, in his Treatise on the Boy-Bishop, 
preserved in his posthumous works, observes that '"it hath 
been a custom, and yet is elsewhere, to whip up the children 
upon Innocents’ Day morning, that the memorie of Herod’s 
murder of the innocents 'might stick the closer, and in a mo- 
derate proportion to act o ;er the crueltie again in kinde.”^ 
Dugdale, in his Origines Juri^iciales, p. 247, speaking of 
the Christmas festivities kept in^Lincoln’s Inn, cites an order 
dated 9th Hen. VIII, " that the Kinff of Coc/aietjs, on Chil- 
dermas Day, should sit and have due service ; and that he and 
all his officers should ^ase honest manner and good order, 
without any waste’' or/destruction’^' making in wine, brawn* 
chely, or other vitails : as also that he, and his marshal, butler^ 
and constable marshal, shall have their lawful and honest 
commandment^ by delivery of t^e officers of Christmas, ind 
thaVthe said King of Cockneys, ne none of his officers, medyl 
neither iij the buttery, nor in the stuard of Christmas, his 
office, upon pain of 40^. for every such medlinge. And lastly, 
that Jack Straw, and all his adherents, should be thence- 

’ See Cotgrave’s Dictionary, the Diction, de Furetiere, and Diction, de 
Trevoux, V. Innocenter. This custom is mentioned by Hospinian de 
Orig. Festor. Christianor. fol. 160. “ Hujus lanienm truculentissimm ut 
ptteri Christianorum recordentur et simul discant odium, persecimoWem, 
concern, *exti:i3.m, egestatemqiie statim cum nato Christo incipere, virg/s 
cScdi Solent in fti^-ora hujus diei adhuc in lectulis jacen|ps a parentibus 
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forth N^erl/ba^iislit, and no more to be used in this htfiise, 

• upon pain to’forfeit, for every time, five pounds, to be levied 
on every fellow hapning to offend against tliis rale.” 

Processions of children on this day have been already no- 
ticed as forbidden by King Henry VIII.’s proclamation of 
July 22d, 1540. y 

Strype, in his Annajs, iii. 13ft, sub ann^^82^entions a 
riot in Plnsbury, about Christmas holida^, “ by some loose 
voung men of the Inns of Chancery, one of whom, named 
Light, was especially indicted for singing in the church, upon 
Childermas Bay, FaHantida dilli, &c. — an idle loose song then 
used.” 

Naogeorgus, in his Regnum Papisticum, lib. iv., shows it to 
have been still more extensively practised. 

Clement Marot has an epigram on this subject (Epig. cxxxv.), 
upon which Dufressus, his editor, has the following note : 

“Innocentes. Allusion k im usage pratique lors en 
France, ou les jeunes personnes qu’on pouvoit surprendre au 
lit le jour des Innocens, recevoient sur le derriere quelques 
claques, et quelque fois un peu plii/ quand les sujet en valois 
la paine. Cela ne se pratique pluJaujourd’hui : nous sommes 
bien plus sages et plus iese!^es que nos peres.” 

The following is the accoimt given of it in Les Origines des 
quelques Coutijmes ancieniies,.&c. 12mo. Cami, 1G72, p. 141 : 

“ Quoy que ta m<imoire de cette sf^glante tragedie ne doive 
faire naitre que des pen^s de |jiete \ de^ sentimens de com- 
passion; neantmoins, il^e pratique eA NormJndie, & ailleurs, 
line coutume badine et rid/cule, qui est;, que ce jour des Inno- 
cents, le plus eveilles & diligens k se lever ijiatin, v<jnt sur- 
prendre les paresseux & les tmdormis, & les foiietter dan« leur 
lit, et cela s’appelle Lailler les Innocents a quelqu’un.” 

.. Tljc following is from Douce's MS, — “Cheztles corde- 
liers d’ Antibes, le jour des Innocens, les Freres, coupe-choux, 
et les Marmitons occupaient la place des Peres ; et rev^Ui 
d’orriemens tournes a I’envers ayant au nez des lunettes, gar- 
nies d’ecosses de citron, ils marmotaient confusement quelques 
nmts de prieres dans le livres tournes a Fenvers.” — Voyageur 
a J^aais, tom. ii. p. 21. ^ ♦ 
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THE QUAALTAGH. 

[A curiJfes cib tom, known^ as the Quaaltagjk, is still par- 
tially observed m'\he Isle of Man, and is thus related in 
Train’s history of that island. In almost every parish, oij 
New Year’s Day, a party of young men go from house to 
house singing the verses of which the follAwing is a translation : 

“ Again we assemble, a merry new year 
To wish to each one of the family here, 

Whether man, woman, or girl, or boy, 

That long life and happiness all may enjoy. 

May they of potatoes and herrings have plenty, 

With butter and cheese and each other dainty, 

And may their sleep never, by night or by day, 

Disturbed be by even the tooth of a flea, 

Until at the Qilcaltagh again we appear 
To wish you, as i|OW, all a hapjjy new year !” 

When these lines are repeated the door, the whole party 
are invited into the house to partake of the best the family 
can afford. On ^these occasions, a person of t ^rk complexion 
always enters first, as a Ight-haired male or female is deemed 
unlucky to be a^first-foot orquaaltagh^on New Year’s morning. 
The actors of the quaaltagli do not assume fantastic habiliments 
like the mummers of linglaud or tlie guisards of Scotland, nor 
do they appear ever to have been attended by minstrels playing 
on different kinds of musical insfrumeuts. It would be cou- 
sfdered a most grievous affair, were the person who first sweeps 
the floor fcn New Year’s morning to brush the dust te the 
door, instead of beginning at the door, and sweeping the dust 
to the hearth, as the good fortune of the family individually 
would thereby be considered to be swept from the house for 
that year. On New Year’s Eve, in many of the upland cot- 
tages, it is yet customary for the housewife, after raking tlie 
fire for the night, and just before stepping into bed, to sfcraid 
the pshes Slnooth over the floor with the tongs, in the hope o/ 
finding in it, iftXt morning, the track of a foot*: should the 

t * 


the aHAALTAGH. ^35 

toes oilliis ojnifious print point towards the door, then, it is 
believed, a member of the family will die in the course of that 
year ; but %hould the heel of the fairy foot point in that direc- 
tion, then it is as firmly believed that the family will be aug- 
mented in the same period.] 
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